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if she would not care to see one of the maids upstairs; and 
she jumped at the excuse, leaving me upon the landing to 
watch her hiirriedly mounting to the bedroom storey above. 
s Wlien she was gone, I went back to the conservatory 
■ and drank a cup of tea, always the best promotor of clear 
thought; and for some ten minutes I turned the thing over 
in my, mind.. Who was IVIrs Sibyl Kavanagh, and why had 
she , sewn a brooch of brilliants to the inside of a panel of 
her -gown— sewn it in a place Where it was as safely hid 
from sight as though buried in, the" Thames? A. child could 
have, given the answer — but: a, child would have over- 
looked, many things- which were yitarto the development 
of the unavoidable, conclusion of the 'discovery. The brooch 
that I had seen corresponded perfectly with the crescent 
of which Lady Dunholme was..robbed — yet it was a brooch 
which a hundred women, Wght have possessed;- and if I 
had simply stepped down and told Lady ^ ‘ the thief 

you are ptertaining is Sibyl :Ka,vanagh ’, a slander 

action with damages had trodden upon the heels of the 
folly. -Yet ;I,iwpula; have given^. a 
bpen ano^Y^i fall msppction of the , whole, paner of the 

I,would have staked an equal sum 
K Tnena ’’t'" theripehiriff 

rubies; a pendant which seerriPdfn TV, .a ^ 

, , - , . . °'=^ineci .to me the one oprtmn nUio 

that would end the . series of w . 

colossal myste^. “f tWjeaT. 

had gone upstairs^to hide in another place whitest ? 
had to hide; and for. the time it was unlikely that a sudSn 
searching of her dress would add to my knowledee 
A second cup of tea helped me still farther on^y .path - ' 
• It made quite clear to me the- fact that the. womL^vas 
the recipient of the stolen jewels, rather than the ap«.=i 
taker of them. She, clearly, could not use thA • ■ 

. which had severed Lady Faber’s pendant W tteraTv 
belt. A skilful man had in all PTobabilitjn.do’ne that— but 
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which man, or perhaps men? I had long felt that the 
season’s robberies were the work of many hands. Chance 
had now marked for me one pair; but it was vastly more 
important to know the others. The punishment of the 
woman would scarce stop the widespread conspiracy; the 
arrest of her for the possession of a crescent brooch, hid 
suspiciously it is true, but a brooch of a pattern which 
abounded in every jeweller’s shop from Kensington to 
Temple Bar, would have been consummate lunacy. Of 
course, I could have taken cab to Scotland Yard, and have 
told my tale; but with no other support, how far would 
that have availed me? If the history of the surpassingly 
strange case were to be written, I knew that I must write 
it, and lose no moment in the work. 

I had now got a sufficient grip upon the whole situation 
to act decisively, and my first step was to re-enter the 
ball-room, and take a partner for the next waltz. We had 
made some turns before I discovered that Mrs Kavanagh 
was again in the room, dancing with her usual dash, and 
seemingly in no way moved by the mishap. As we passed 
in the press, she even smiled at me, saying^T’ve set full 
sail again’; and her whole bearing convinced ihe <tf^her 
belief that I had seen nothing. 

At the end of my dance my own partner, a- pretty little 
girl in pink, left me wdth the. remark, ‘You’re awfully 
stupid to-night! I ask you if you’ve seen Manon Lescaut, 
and the only thing you say is, “The panel buttons up, I 
thought so”.’ This convinced me that it was dangerous to 
dance again, and I waited in the room only until the supper 
was ready, and Mrs Kavanagh passed me, making for the 
dining-room, on the arm of General Sharard. I had loitered 
to see what jewels she wore upon her dress; and when I 
had made a note of them, I slipped from the front door of 
the house unobserved, and took a hansom to my place in 
Bond Street. 
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■ At 'the second ring of the bell my watchman opened the 
door : to me; and while he stood staring with profound 
surprise, I walked straight to one of the jewel cases in 
which our cheaper jewels are kept, and took therefrom a 
spray of diamonds, and hooked it to the inside of my coat. 
Then I sent the man up stairs to awaken Abel, and in five 
minutes my servant was >vith me, though he wore only his 
trousers and his shirt. 

‘Abel,’ said I, ‘there’s good news for you. I’ni on the 
path of the gang we’re wanting.’ ; 

‘ Good God, sir ! ’ cried he, ‘ you don’t mean that ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ there’s a woman named Sibyl Kavanagh 
in it to begin with, and she’s helped herself to a couple of 
diamond sprays, and a pendant of rubies at Lady Faber’s 
to-night. One of the sprays I know she’s got; if I could trace 
the pendant to her, the case would begiii to look complete.’ 

‘Whew!’ he ejaculated, brightening up at the prospect 
of business. ‘1 knew there was a woman in it all along-— 
but this one, why^ she’s a regular flier, ain’t she, sir ? ’ 

‘ We’ll find out her history presently. I’m going straight 
back to Portman Square now. Follow me in a hansom, 
and when you get to the house, wait inside my brougham 
until I come; But before you do that, run round to Marl- 
borough Street police-station and ask them if we can have 
"ten or a dozen riien ready to mark a house in Baysw;ater 
some time between this and six o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 
‘ You’re going to follow her home then?’ 

‘ Exactly, and if my wits can &d a way I’m going to be 
her guest for ten minutes after she quits Lady Faber’s. 
They’re sure to let you have the men either at Marlborough 
Street or at the Harrow Road station. This business has 
been a disgrace to them quite long enough.’ 

‘That’s so, sir; King told me yesterday that he’d bury 
his head in the sand if something didn’t turn up soon. 
You haven’t given me the exact address though.’ 

: -• '’.r. ' '//■ 
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‘Because I haven’t got it. I only know that the woman 
lives somewhere near St Stephen’s Church— she sits under, 
or on, one of the curates there. If you can get her address 
from her coachman, do so. But go and dress and be in 
Portman Square at the earliest possible moment.’ 

It was now very near one o’clock, indeed the hour struck 
as I passed the chapel in Orchard Street; and when I came 
into the square I found my own coachman waiting with 
the brougham at the corner by Baker Street. I told him, 
before I entered the house, to expect Abel; and not by any 
chance to draw up at Lady Faber’s. Then I made my way 
quietly to the ball-room and observed Mrs Kavanagh— I 
will not say dancing, but hurling herself through the last 
figure of the lancers. It was evident that she did not intend 
to quit yet awhile; and I left her to get some supper, 
choosing a seat near to the door of the dining-room, so 
that any one passing must be seen by me. To my surprise, 
I had not been in the room ten minutes when she suddenly 
appeared in the hall, unattended, and her cloak wrapped 
round her; but she passed without perceiving me; and I, 
waiting until I heard the haU door close, went out instantly 
and got my wraps. Many of the guests had left already, 
but a few carriages and cabs were in the square, and a 
linkman seemed busy in the distribution of unlimited 
potations. It occurred to me that if Abel had not got the 
woman’s address, this man might give it to me, and I put 
the plain question to him. 

‘That lady who just left,’ said I, ‘did she have a carriage 
or a cab ? ’ 

‘Oh, you mean Mrs Kevenner,’ he answered thickly, 
‘she’s a keb, she is, alius takes a hansom, sir; 192, West- 
bourne Park; I don’t want to ask when I see her, sir.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I, ‘she has dropped a piece of jewellery 
in the hall, and I thought I would drive round arid return 
it to her.’ 
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He looked surprised, at ttie notion, perhaps, of any one 
returning anjHthing found in a Lbiidon hall-roomj but I 
left him with his astonishment and entered my carriage. 
There I found Abel crouching down rmder the front seat, 
and he met me with a piteous plea that; the woman had no 
coachman, and that he had failed to obtain her address, 
‘Never mind that,’ said I, as we drove off sharply, ‘what 
did they say at the station? ’ 

‘ They wanted to bring a force of police round, and. arrest 
every one in the house, sir. I had trouble enough to hold 
them in. I’m sure. But I said that we’d sit down and watch 
if they made any fuss, and then they gave in. It’s agreed 
. now that a dozen men wiU be at the Harrow Road station 
at your call till morning. They’ve a wonderful confidence 
in you, sir.’ ~ 

‘ It’s a pity they haven’t more confidence in themselves— 
but anyway, we are in luck. The woman’s address is 192, 
Westbourne Park, and I seem to remember that it is a 
square.’ 

‘I’m sure of it,’ said he; ‘it’s a round square in the shape 
of an oblong, and one himdred and ninety two is at the 
side near Durham something or other; we can watch it 
easily from the palings.’ " 

After this, ten minutes’ drive brought us to the place, 
and I found it as he had said, the ‘square’ being really a . 
triangle. Number one hundred and ninety-two was a big 
house, its outer points gone much to decay, but lighted 
on its second and third floors; though so far as I coiild see, 
for the blinds of the dra'mng-room were lip, no one was 
moving. .This did hot detef me, however, and, taking my 
stand with Abel at the corner where two great trees gave 
us perfect shelter, we waited silently for many minutes, to 
the astonishment of the constable upon the beat, with 
whom I soon settled; and to his satisfaction. 

Ah, said he, ‘ I knew they was rum ’uns all along; they 
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owe fourteen pounds for milk, and their butcher ain’t paid; 
young men going in all night, too— why, there’s one of 
them there now.’ 

I looked through the trees at his word, and saw that he 
was Tight. A youth in an opera hat and a black coat was 
upon the doorstep of the house; and as the light of a street 
lamp fell upon his face, I recognized him. He was the boy 
who had eaten of the jam-tarts so plentifully at Lady 
Faber’s — ^the youth with whom Sibyl Kavanagh had pre- 
tended to have no acquaintance when she talked to me in 
the conservatory. And at the sight of him, I knew that the 
moment had come. 

‘Abel,’ I said, ‘it’s time you went. Tell the men to bring 
a short ladder with them. They’ll have to come in by the 
balcony — ^but only when I make a sign. The signal will be 
the cracking of the glass of that lamp you can see upon 
the table there. Did you bring my pistol? ’ 

‘Would I forget that?’ he asked; ‘I brought you two, 
and look out! for you may want them.’ 

‘ I know that,’ said I, ‘ but I depend upon you. Get back 
at the earliest possible moment, and don’t act until I give 
the signal. It wiU mean that the clue is complete.’ 

He nodded his head, and disappeared quickly in the 
direction where the carriage was; but I went straight up 
to the house, and knocked loudly upon the door. To my 
surprise, it was opened at once by a thick-set man in 
livery, who did not appear at all astonished to see me. 

‘They’re upstairs, sir, will you go up?’ said he. 

‘Certainly,’ said I, taking him at his word. ‘Lead the 
way.’ 

This request made him hesitate. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said he, *'1 think I have made a 
mistake — speak to Mrs Kavanagh.’ 

Before I could answer he had run up the stairs nimbly; 
but I was quick after him; and when I came upon the 
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landing, I could see into the front drawing-room, where 
there sat the woman herself, a small and oldish man with ; 
long black whiskers, and the youth who had just come into 
the room. But the back room which gave off from the 
other mth folding-doors, was empty; and there was. no 
light in it. All this I perceived in a momentary glance, for 
no sooner had the serving-man spoken to the woman, 
than she pushed the youth out upon the balcony, and came 
hurriedly to the landing, closing the door behind her. 

‘Why, Mr Sutton,’ she cried, when she saw me, ‘this is - 
a surprise; I was just going to bed.’ 

‘I was afraid you would have been already gone,’ said 
I with the simplest smile possible, ‘but I found a diamond 
spray, in Lady Faber’s hall just after you had left. The 
footman said it must be yours, and as I am going out of 
town to-morrow, I thought I would risk leaving it to- 
night.’ 

I handed to her as I spoke the spray of diamonds I had 
taken from my own show-case in Bond Street; but while 
she examined it she shot up at me a quick searching glance 
from her bright eyes, and her thick sensual lips were closed 
hard upon each other. Yet, in the next instant, she laughed 
again, and handed me back the jewel. 

‘I’m indeed very grateful to you,’ she exclaimed, ‘but 
I’ve just put my spray in its case; you want to give me 
someone else’s property.’ 


‘Then it isn’t yours?’ said I, affecting disappointment. 
‘ I’m really very sorry for having troubled you.’ 

It is I that should be sorry for having brought you 
here, she cried. ‘Won’t you have a brandy and seltzer or 
something before you go?’ 


‘Nbthing .whatever, .thank5,^said I. ,‘Let me apologize 
agam for having disturbed you— and wish you “Good- 
night”.’ . : , 


She held out her hand to me, seemingly much reassured; 
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and as I began to descend the stairs, she re-entered the 
drawing-room for the purpose, I did not doubt, of getting 
the man off the balcony. The substantial lackey was then 
waiting in the hall to open the door for me; but I went 
down very slowly, for in truth the whole of my plan 
appeared to have failed; and at that moment I was without 
the veriest rag of an idea. My object in coming to the house 
had been to trace, and if possible to lay hands upon the 
woman’s associates, taking her, as I hoped, somewhat by 
surprise; yet though I had made my chain more complete, 
vital links wnre missing; and I stood no nearer to the 
forging of them. That which I had to ask myself, and to 
answer in the space of ten • seconds, was the question, 
‘Now, or to-morrow?’ — ^whether I should leave the house 
without effort, and wait until the gang betrayed itself 
again; or make some bold stroke which would end the 
matter there and then. The latter course was the one I 
chose. The morrow, said I, may find these people in Paris 
or in Belgium; there never may be such a clue again as 
that of the ruby pendant — ^there never may be a similar 
opportunity of taking at least three of those for whom we 
had so long hunted. And with this thought a whole plan 
of action suddenly leaped up in my mind; and I acted 
upon it, silently and swiftly, and with a readiness which 
to this day I wonder at. 

I now stood at the hall-door, which the lackey held open. 
One searching look at the man convinced me that my 
design was a sound one. He was obtuse, patronizing — ^but 
probably honest. As we faced each other I suddenly took 
the door-handle from him, and banged the door loudly, 
remaining in the hall. Tlicn I clapped my pistol to his head 
(though for this offence I surmize that a judge might have 
given me a montli), and I whispered fiercely to him: 

riiis Itousc is surrounded by police; if you say a word 
1 U give you seven years as an accomplice of the woman 
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upstairs, whom we are going to arrest. When, she. calls out, 
answer that I’m gone, and then come back to me for 
instructions. If you do as I tell you, you shall not be charged 
— otherwise, you go to jail.’ 

At this speech the poor wretch paled before me, and 
shook so that I could feel the tremor all down the arm of 
his which I held. 

‘X — ^I won’t speak, sir,’ he gasped. ‘I won’t, I do assure 
you — ^to think as I should have served such folk.’ 

‘ Then hide me, and be quick about it — ^in this room here, 
it seems dark. Now nm upstairs and say I’m gone.’ 

I had stepped into a little breakfast-room at the back 
of the dining-room, and there had gone unhesitatingly 
under a round table. The place was absolutely dark, and 
was a vantage ground, since I could see therefrom the 
whole of the staircase; but before the footman could mount 
the stairs, the woman came half-way down them, and, 
looking over the hall, she asked him: 

‘Is that gentleman gone?’ 

‘ Just left, mum,’ he repUed. 

‘Then go to bed, and never let me see you admit a 
stranger like that again.’ 

She went up again at this, and he turned to me, 
asking: 

‘What shall I do now, sir? I’ll do. anything if you’ll 
speak for me, sir; I’ve got twenty years’ kerecter from 
Lord Walley; to think as she’s a bad ’un— it’s hardly 
creditable.’ 

I shall speak for you,’ said I, ‘if you do exactly what 
I tell you. Are any more men expected now? ’ 

‘Yes, there’s two more; the capting and the clergymin, 

pretty clergymin he must be, too.’ 

‘Never mind that; wait and let them' in. Then go up- 
stairs and turn the, light out on the staircase as if by 
accident. After that you can go to bed.’ 



‘ Did you say the police }wasV’|rg| ’ he asked in his hoarse 
whisper; and I said: > ^ ' ' . . ! ■ ^ 

‘Yes, they’re every where, bh the roof, and in the street, 
and on the balcony. If there’s the leaist Tesis^ncejlmepo 
will swarm with them.’ . ■ - ' 

What he would have said to this I camibt;J&^;|fOT^^ 
that moment there was another knock upbn^mejj&pntji 
door, and he opened it instantly. Two men,; bne 'iiijclencalf 
dress, and one, a very powerful man, in a Newinat'keticoail^ 
went quickly upstairs, and the butler fbllowed^^ingm^'^^ 
moment later the gas went out on the stairs; and; 
no sound but the echo of the talk * *’ 


room. 


The critical moment in my night’s work had •hc>wfcbro|^. 
Taking off my boots, and putting my revplyer^St^JIbp.’ 
half-cock, I crawled up the stairs with thie/sti^J^i^Jpi^P 
and entered the back drawing-room. One 
doors of this was ajar, so that a false step woidd|prpbjably^ 
have cost me my life — and I could not poswbIj^<^|m;^5^ 
police were really in the street, or only upbnjthej[g^|yfy 
But it was my good luck that the men talked|ip^^|anS 
seemed actually to be disputing. The fost't]^gT|obsb^^ 
on looking through the open door was 
had left the four to themselves. Three 
the table whereon the lamp was; the diimpy man with the - 
black whiskers sat in his arm-chairi:iBut the most pleasing /^ 
sight of all was that of a large pieceS/P^o^wp^^ 
upon the table and almost covere^^t;h^rpoches|dpl|e^ 
and sprays of diamonds; and to m^^m^ite ^pt^fptipm 
saw Lady Faber’s pendant of.iroinpSlyp^^ 
even amongst the wealth of jeWd|§piP^feli;^t sh^llVH 
There then was the clue; bUt;S^?^ 4 i!Sl^:lp tisP^ 
came to me suddenly that four Ipnlrtm^atpJ^^ 

^ would not be unaimpi®^ 

' might shoot me at theii^t^un|i^;mid^;t^ 
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had not come, there wbuld be the end of it. Had opportunity 
been permitted to. me, I would, undoubtedly, have waited - 
five or ten minutes to assure myself that Abel was in the 
street without. But this was not to be. Even as I debated 
the point, a candle’s light shone upon the staircase; and 
in another moment Mrs Kavanagh herself stood in the 
doorway watching me. For one instant she stood, but it 
served my purpose; and as a scream rose upon her lips, „ 
and I felt my heart thudding against my ribs, I threw 
open the folding doors, and deliberately shot down the 
glass of the lamp which had cast the aureola of light upon, 
the stolen jewels. 

As the glass flew, for my reputation as a pistol shot was 
not belied in this critical moment, Mrs Kavanagh ran in a 
wild, fit of hysterieal screaming to her bedroom above— 
but the four men turned with loud cries to the door where 
they had seen me; and as I saw them coming, I prayed that 
Abel might be there. This thought need not have oceurred to 
me. Searce had the men taken two steps when the glass of 
the balcony windows was burst in with a crash, and the 
whole room seemed to fill with police. 

* ♦ * 

I cannot now remember precisely the sentences which 
were passed upon the great gang (known to police history 
as the Westbourne Park gang) of jewel thieves; but the 
history of that case is curious enough to be worthy of 
mention. The husband of the woman Kavanagh — ^he of the 
black whiskers— was a man of the name of Whyte, formerly 
a manager in the house of James Thorndike, the Universal 
Provider near the Tottenham Court Road. Whyte’s business 
had been to provide all things needful for dances; 'and, 
though it astonishes me to write it, he had even found 
dancing men for ladies whose range of acquaintance was 
narrow. In the course of business, he set up for himself 
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eventually; and as he worked, the bright idea came lo 
him, why not jfind as guests men who may snap up, in the 
heat and the security of the dance, such unconsidered 
trifles as sprays, pendants, and lockets. To this end he 
married, and his wife being a clever woman who fell in 
with his idea, she — ^under the name of Kavanagh — ^made 
the acquaintance of a number of youths whose business 
it was to dance; and eventually wormed herself into. many 
good houses. The trial brought to light the extraordinary 
fact that no less than twenty-three men and eight women 
were bound in this amazing conspiracy, and that Kavanagh 
acted as the buyer of the property they stole, giving them 
a third of the profits, and swindling them outrageously. 
He, I believe, is now taking the air at Portland; and the 
other young men are finding in the exemplary exercise of 
picking oakum, work for idle hands to do. 

As for Mrs Kavanagh, she was dramatic to the end of 
it; and, as I learnt from King, she insisted on being arrested 
in bed. 
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The Case of Laker, 
Absconded 

Arthur Morrison 


There were several of the larger London banks and insurance 
ofifices from which Hewitt held a sort of general retainer as 
detective adviser, in fulfilment of which he was regularly- 
consulted as to the measures to be taken in different cases 
of fraud, forgery, theft, and so forth, which it might be the 
misfortune of the particular firms to encounter. The more 
important and intricate of these cases were placed in his 
hands entirely, with separate commissions, in the usual way. 
One of the most important companies of the sort was the 
General Guarantee Society, an insmance corporation which, 
among other risks, took those of the integrity of secretaries, 
clerks, and cashiers. In the case of a cash-box elopement on 
the part of any person guaranteed by the society, the 
directors were naturally anxious for a speedy capture of the 
culprit, and more especially of the booty, before too much 
of it was spent, in order to lighten the claim upon their 
funds, and in work of this sort Hewitt was at times engaged, 
either in general ad-vice and direction or in the actual pur- 
suit of the plunder and the plunderer. 

Arri-ving at his office a little later than usual one morning, 
He-Mtt found an urgent message awaiting him from the 
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General Guarantee Society, requesting his attention to a 
robbery which had taken place on the previous day. He had 
gleaned some hint of the case from the morning paper, 
wherein appeared a short paragraph, which ran thus: 

SERIOUS BANK ROBBERY.— In the course of 
yesterday a clerk employed by Messrs Liddie, Neal & 
Liddle, the well-known bankers, disappeared, having 
in his possession a large sum of money, , the property 
of his employers — a sum reported to be rather over 
£15,000. It would seem that he had been entrusted to 
collect the money in his capacity of * walk-clerk’ jfrom 
various other banks and trading concerns during the 
morning, but failed to return at the usual time. A large 
number of the notes which he received had been cashed 
at the Bank of England before suspicion was aroused. . 
We understand that Detective-Inspector Plummer, of 
Scotland Yard, has the case in hand. 

The clerk, whose name was Charles William Laker, had, 
it appeared from the message, been guaranteed in the usual 
way by the General Guarantee Society, and Hewitt’s 
presence at the office was at once desired in order that steps 
might quickly be taken for the man’s apprehension and in 
the recovery, at any rate, of as much of the booty as 
possible. 

A smart hansom brought Hewutt to Threadneedle Street 
in a bare quarter of an hour, and there a few minutes’ talk 
with the manager, Mr Lyster, put him in possession of the 
main facts of the case, which appeared to be simple. Charles 
William Laker was twenty-five years of age, and had been 
in the employ of Messrs Liddle, Neal & Liddle for something 
more than seven years — suice he left school, in fact — and 
imtil the previous day there had been nothing in his conduct 
to complain of. His duties as walk-clerk consisted in making 
a certain round, beginning at about half-past ten each morn- 
ing. There were a certain number of the more important 
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banks between which and Messrs Liddle, Neal & Liddle 
there were daily transactions, and a few smaller senii- 
private banks and merchant firms acting as financial agents 
with whom there was business intercourse of less importance 
and regularity; and each of these, as necessary, he visited 
in turn, collecting cash due on bills and other instruments 
of a like nature. He carried a wallet, fastened securely to his 
person by a chain, and this waUet contamed the bills and 
the cash. Usually at the end of his round, when all his bills 
had been converted into cash, the wallet held very large 
sums. His work and responsibilities, in fine, were those 
conunon to walk-clerks in all banks. 

On the day of the robbery he had started out as usual — 
possibly a httle earUer than was customary — and the bills 
and other securities in his possession represented considera- 
bly more than £ 15 , 000 . It had been ascertained that he had 
called in the usual way at each estabhshment on the round, 
and had transacted his business at the last place by about a 
quarter-past one, being then, without doubt, in possession 
of cash to the full value^ of the bills negotiated. After that, 
Mr Lyster said, yesterday’s report was that nothing more 
had been heard of him. But this morning there had been a 
message to the effect that he had been traced out of the 
country — ^to Calais^ at least, it was thought. The directors of 
the society wished Hewitt to take the case in hand per- 
sonally and at once, with a view of recovering what was 
possible from the plunder by way of salvage; also, of course, 
of finding Laker, for it is an important moral gain to 
guarantee societies, as an example, if a thief is caught and 
punished. Therefore Hewitt and Mr Lyster, as soon as 
^ght be, made for Messrs Liddle, Neal & Liddle’s, that the 
investigation might be begun. 

The bank premises were quite near — ^in Leadenhall 
Street. Having arrived there,. Hewitt and IVIr Lyster made 
their way to the firm’s private rooms. As they were passing 
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an outer waiting-room, Hewitt noticed two women. One, 
the elder, in widow’s weeds, was sitting with her head bowed 
in her hand over a small writing-table. Her face was not 
visible, but her whole attitude was that of a person over- 
come with unbearable grief; and she sobbed quietly. The 
other was a young woman of twenty-two or twenty-three. 
Her thick black veil revealed no more than that her features 
were small and regular and that her face was pale and 
drawn. She stood ’ivith a hand on the elder woman’s 
shoulder, and she quicldy turned her head away as the two 
men entered. 

Mr Neal, one of the partners, received them in his ow 
room. ‘Good-morning, Mr Hewitt,’ he said, when IVIr 
Lyster had introduced the detective. ‘This is a serious 
business — very. I think I am sorrier for Laker himself 
than for anybody else, ourselves included — or, at any 
rate, I am sorrier for his mother. She is waiting now to 
see Mr Liddle, as soon as he arrives — ^Mr Liddle has known 
the family for a long time. ‘Miss Shaw is with her, too, 
poor girl. She is a governess, or something of that sort, and 
I believe she and Laker were engaged to be married. It’s 
all very sad.’ 

‘Inspector Plummer, I understand,’ Hewitt remarked, 

‘ has the affair in hand, on behalf of the police ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ Mr Neal replied; ‘in fact, he’s here now, going 
through the contents of Laker’s desk, and so forth; he 
thinks it possible Laker may have had accomplices. Will 
you see him?’ 

‘Presently. Inspector Plummer and I are old friends. We 
met last, I think, in the case of the Stanway cameo, some 
months ago. But, first, will you tell me how long Laker 
has been a walk-clerk?’ 

‘Barely four months, although he has been with us 
altogether seven years. He was promoted to the walk soon 
after the beginning of the year.’ / 
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. ‘Do you know anything of his habits — ^what he used to 
do in his spare time, and so forth?’ -- 

‘Not a great deal. He went in for boating, I believe, 
though I have heard it whispered that he had one or two 
more expensive tastes — expensive, that is, for a ydung 
man in his position,’ Mr Neal explained, with a dignified 
wave of the hand that he peculiarly affected. He was a, 
stout old gentleman, and the gesture suited him. 

‘You have had no reason to suspect him of dishonesty 
before, I take it?’ 

‘Oh, no. He made a wrong return once, I believe, that 
went for some time undetected, but it turned out, after 
all, to be a clerical error — a mere clerical error.’ 

‘Do you know anything of his associates out of the 
office?’ 

‘No, how should I? I believe Inspector Plummer has 
been making inquiries as to that, however, of the other - 
clerks. Here he is, by the bye, I expect. Come in!’ ‘ 

It was Plummer who had knocked, and he came in at 
Mr Neal’s caU. He was a middle-sized, small-eyed, im- 
penetrable-looking man, as yet of no great reputation in 
the force. Some of my readers may remember his connection 
with that case, so long a public mystery, that I have else- 
where fully set forth and explained under the title of ‘ The 
Staiiway Cameo Mystery’. Plummer carried his biUy-cock 
hat in one hand and a few papers in the other. He gave 
Hewitt good-moming, placed his hat on a chair, and spread 
the papers on the table. 

‘ There’s not a great deal here,’ he said, ‘ but one thing’s 
plain— Laker had been betting. See here, and here, and 
here’ — ^he took a few letters from the bimdle in his hand-— 
two letters from a bookmaker about settling — ^wonder 
he trusted a clerk — several telegrams ffom tipsters, and a 
letter from some friend-only signed by initials — asking 
Laker to put a sovereign on a horse for the friend “with 
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his own”. I’ll keep these, I think. It may be worth while 
to see that friend, if we can find him. Ah, we often find it’s 
betting, don’t we, Mr Hewitt? Meanwhile, there’s no news 
from France yet.’ 

‘Yon are sure that is where he is gone?’ asked Hewitt. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you what we’ve done as yet. First, of 
course, I went roimd to all the banks. There was nothing 
to be got from that. The cashiers all knew him by sight, 
and one was a personal friend of his. He had called as usual, 
said nothing in particular, cashed his bills in the ordinary 
way, and finished up at the Eastern Consolidated Bank 
at about a quarter-past one. So far there was nothing 
whatever. But I had started two or three men meanwhile 
making inquiries at the railway stations, and so on. I had 
scarcely left the Eastern Consolidated when one of them 
came after me with news. He had tried Palmer’s Tourist 
Office, although that seemed an unlikely place, and there 
struck the track.’ 

‘Had he been there? ’ 

‘Not only had he been there, but he had taken a tourist 
ticket for France. It was quite a smart move, in a way. 
You see it was the sort of ticket that lets you do pretty 
well what you like; you have the choice of two dr three 
different routes to begin with, and you can break your 
Journey where you please, and make all sorts of variations. 
So that a man with a ticket like that, and a few hours’ 
start, could twist about on some remote branch route, 
and strike off in another direction altogether, with a new 
ticket, from some out-of-the-way place, while we were 
carefully sorting out and inquiring along the different 
routes he might have taken. Not half a bad move for a new 
hand; but he made one bad mistake, as new hands always 
do — ^as old hands do, in fact, very often. He was fool enough 
to give his own name, C. Laker I Although that didn’t 
matter much, as the description was enough to fix him. 
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There he was, -w^allet and all, just as he had come from the 
Eastern Consolidated Bank. He went straight from there 
to Palmer’s, by the bye, and probably in a cab. We judge 
that by the time. He left the Eastern Consolidated at a 
quarter-past one, and was at Palmer’s by twenty-five^past 
— ten minutes. The clerk at Palmer’s remembered the time 
because he was anxious to get out to his lunch, and kept 
looking at the clock, expecting another clerk in to relieve 
him. Laker didn’t take much in the way of luggage, I 
fancy. We inquired carefully at the stations, and got the 
porters to remember the passengers for whom they had 
been carrying luggage, but none appeared to have had any 
dealings mth our man. That, of course, is as one would 
expect. He’d take as little as possible with him, and buy 
what he wanted on the way, or when he’d reached his 
hiding-place. Of course, I wired to Calais (it was a Dover to 
Calais route ticket) and sent a couple of smart men off by 
the 8.15 mail from Charing Cross. I expect we shall hear 
from them in the coxirse of the day. I am being kept in 
London in view of something expected at headquarters, 
or I should have been off myself.’ 

‘That is all, then, up to the present? Have you anything 
else in view ? ’ 

‘That’s all Pve absolutely ascertained at present.. As 
for what Pm going to do ’ — a slight smile curled Plummer’s 
lip — ‘well, I shall see. I’ve a thing or two in my mind.’ 

Hewitt smiled slightly himself; he recognized Plummer’s 
touch of professional jealousy. ‘Very well,’ he said, rising, 
‘ I’ll make an inquiry or two for myself at once. Perhaps, 
Mr Neal, you’ll allow one of your clerks to show me the 
banks, in, their regular order, at which Laker called yester- 
day. I think I’ll begin at the beginning.’ 

Mr Neal offered to place at Hewitt’s disposal anything 
or anybody the bank contained, and the conference' broke 
up. As Hewitt, with the clerk, came through the rooms 
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separating Mr Neal’s sanctum from the outer office, lie 
fancied he saw the two veiled women leaving b;^:a;side;;d^ 
The first bank was quite close to Liddle, Neal Silidmd’s; 
There the cashier who had dealt with Laker the da;;^ fefofe 
remembered nothing in particular about the interview. 
Many other walk-clerks had called during the morning, 
as they did every morning, and the only circumstances 
of the visit that he could say anything definite about were 
those recorded in figures in the books. He did not know 
Laker’s name till Plummer had mentioned it in 'making 
inquiries on the previous afternoon. As far as he could 
remember. Laker behaved much as usual, though really 
he did not notice much; he looked chiefly at the bills. He 
described Laker in a way that corresponded mth the 
photograph that Hewitt had borrowed from the bank; a 
young man with a brown moustache and ordinary-looking 
fairly regular face, dressing much as other clerks dressed — 
tall hat, black cutaway coat, and so on. The numbers of 
the notes handed over had already been given to Inspector 
Plummer, and these Hewitt did not trouble about. , f- ., 

The next bank was in Cornhill, and here the casMef w 
a personal friend of Laker’s::-at hUy’Tate,.ah %qqiiam|^nce 
—and he remembered a little more. Laker’s manner had 
been quite as usual, he said; certainly he did not seem 
preoccupied or excited in his manner. He spoke; for a 
moment or two— of being on the river on Sunday; and so 
on — ^and left in his usual way. 

‘Can you remember everything he said?’ Hewitt asked. 
‘If you can tell me, I should like to know exactly what 
he did ahdf said to the smallest particular.* 

^^^WeU, he saw me a little distance off — was behind 
thiei^- at one of the desks — and raised his hand to me, 
“How d’3re do?” I came across and took his 
; ^ ^bilis,Vand dealt with them in the usual way. He had a new 
2 ; on the cotmter — ^rather a handsome umbrella 
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—and I made a remark about the handle. He took it up 
to show me, and told me it was a present he had just 
received from a friend. It was a gorse-root handle, with 
two silver bands, one with his monogram, C.W.L. I said 
it was a very nice handle, and asked him whether it was 
fine in his district on Sunday, He said he had been up the 
river, and it was very fine there. And I think that was 
aU.’ 

‘Thank you. Now about this umbrella. Did he carry 
it rolled? Can you describe it in detail?’ . 

‘WeU, I’ve told you about the handle, and the rest was 
much as usual, I think; it wasn’t rolled — ^just flapping 
loosely, you know. It was rather an odd-shaped handle, : 
though. I’ll try and sketch it, if you like, as well as I can 
remember.’ He did so, and Hewitt saw in the result rough 
indications of a gnarled crook, with one silver band near 
the end, and another, with the monogram, a few inches 
down the handle. Hewitt put the sketch in his pocket, 
and bade the cashier good-day. 

At the next bank the story was the same as at the first — 
there was nothing remembered but the usual routine. 
Hewitt and the clerk turned down a narrow paved court, 
and through into Lombard Street for the next visit. The 
bank — ^that of Biiller, Clayton, Ladds & Co. — ^was just at_ 
the corner at the end of the court, and the imposing stone 
entrance-porch was being made larger and more imposing 
still, the way being almost blocked by ladders and scaffold- 
poles. Here there was only the usual tale, and so on through 
the whole walk. The cashiers knew Laker only by sight, 
and that not always very distinctly. The calls of walk- 
clerks were such matters of routine that httle note was 
taken of the persons of the clerks themselves, who were 
called by the names of their firms, if they were called by 
any . names at all. Laker had behaved much as, usual, so 
far as the cashiers could remember, and when finally the 
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Eastern Consolidated was left behind, nothing more had 
been learnt than the chat about Laker’s new umbrella. 

Hewitt had taken leave of Mr Neal’s clerk, and was 
stepping into a hansom, when he noticed a veiled woman 
in widow’s weeds hailing another hansom a little way be- 
hind. He recognized the figure again, and said to the driver: 
‘Drive fast to Palmer’s Tourist Office, but keep your eye 
on that cab behind, and tell me presently if it is following 
us.’ 

The cabman drove off, and after passing one or two 
turnings, opened the lid above Hewitt’s head, and said: 
‘That there other keb is a-follerin’ us, sir, an’ keepin’ 
about even distance all along.’ 

‘All right; that’s what I wanted to know. Palmer’s now.’ 

At Palmer’s the clerk who had attended to Laker re- 
membered him very well and described hirh. He also re- 
membered the wallet, and thought he remembered the 
umbrella — was practically sure of it, in fact, upon reflection. 
He had no record of the name given, but remembered it 
distinctly to be Laker. As a matter of fact, names were 
never asked in such a transaction, but in this case Laker 
appeared to be ignorant of the usual procedure, as well as 
in a great hurry, and asked for the ticket and gave his 
name all in one breath, probably assuming that the name 
would be required. 

Hewitt got back to his cab, and started for Charing 
Cross. The cabman once more lifted the lid and informed 
him that the hansom with the veiled woman in it was again 
following, having waited while Hewitt had visited Palmer’s. 
At Charing Cross Hewitt discharged his cab and walked 
straight to the lost property office. The man in charge 
knew him very well, for his business had carried him there 
frequently before. 

‘I fancy an umbrella was lost in the station yesterday,’ 
Hewitt said. ‘It was a new umbrella, silk, with a gnarled 
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goTse-Toot handle and tvfo silver bands, something like this 
sketch. There was a monogram on the lower band— 
“ C. W. L.” were the letters. Has it been brought here?’ 

‘There was two or three yesterday,’ the man said; ‘let’s 
see.’ He took the sketch and retired to a corner of his room. 
‘ Oh, yes— here it is, I think; isn’t this it? Do you claim it? ’ 
‘Well, not exactly that, but I think I’ll take a look at 
it, if you’ll let me. By the way, I see it’s roiled up. Was it 
found like that? ’ 

‘No; the chap rolled it up what found it — ^porter he 
was. It’s a fad of his, rolling up umbrellas close and neat, 
and he’s rather proud of it. He often looks as though he’d 
like to take a man’s umbrella away and roll it up for him 
when it’s a bit clumsy done. Rum fad, eh? ’ 

‘Yes; everybody has his little fad, though. Where was 
this found — close by here ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir; just there, almost opposite this window, in the 
little comer.’ 

* About two o’clock? ’ 

‘ Ah, about that time, more or less.’ 

Hewitt took the umbrella up, unfastened the band, and 
shook the silk out loose. Then he opened it, and as he did 
so a small scrap of paper fell from inside it. Hewitt pounced 
on it like lightning. Then, after examining the umbrella 
thoroughly, inside and out, he handed it back to the man, 
who had not observed the incident of the scrap of 
paper. 

‘ That will do, thanks,’ he said. ‘ I only wanted to take 
a peep at it — ^just a small matter connected with a little 
case of mine. Good-morning.’ 

He turned suddenly and saw, gazing at him with a 
terrified expression from a door behind, the face of the 
woman who had followed him in the cab. The veil was 
lifted, and he caught but a mere glance of the face ere 
it was suddenly withdrawn. He stood for a moment to 
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allow the woman time to retreat, and then left tlie station 
and walked toward his office, close by. 

Scarcely thirty yards along the Strand he met Plummer. 

‘ I’m going to make some much closer inquiries all down 
the line as far as Dover,’ Plummer said. ‘They wire from 
Calais that they have no clue as yet, and I mean to make 
quite sure, if I can, that Laker hasn’t quietly slipped off 
the line somewhere between here and Dover. There’s one 
very peculiar thing,’ Plummer added confidentially. ‘Did 
you see the two women who were waiting to see a member 
of the firm at Liddle, Neal & Liddle’s?’ 

‘Yes. Laker’s mother and his fiancee^ I was told.’ 

‘That’s right. Well, do you know that girl — Shaw her 
name is — ^has been shadowing me ever since I left the Bank. 
Of course I spotted it from the beginning — these amateurs 
don’t know how to follow anybody — and, as a matter of. 
fact, she’s just inside that jeweller’s shop door behind me 
now, pretending to look at the things in the window. But 
it’s odd, isn’t it?’ 

‘Well,’ Hewitt replied, ‘of course it’s not a thing to be 
neglected. If you’ll look very carefully at the corner of 
Villiers Street, without appearing to stare, I think you 
will possibly observe some signs of Laker’s mother. She s 
shadowing me.^ 

Plummer looked casually in the direction indicated, and 
then immediately turned his eyes in another direction. 

‘I see her,’ he said; ‘she’s just taking a look roxmd the 
comer. That’s a thing not to be be ignored. Of course, the 
Lakers’ house is being watched— we set a man on it at 
once, yesterday. But I’U put some one on now to watch 
Miss Shaw’s place too. I’ll telephone through to Liddle’s — 
probably they’ll be able to say where it is. And the women 
themselves must be watched, too. As a matter of fact, 

I had a notion that Laker wasn’t alone in it. And it’s 
just possible, you know, that he has sent an accomplice 
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off with his tourist ticket to lead us a dance while he looks 
after himself in another direction. Have you done any- 
thing?’ 

‘Well,’ Hewitt replied, with a faint reproduction of the 
secretive smile with which Plummer had met an inquiry of 
his earlier in the morning, ‘I’ve been to the station here, 
and I’ve found Laker’s umbrella in the lost property office.’ 

‘Oh! Then probably he has gone. I’ll bear that in mind, 
and perhaps have a word with the lost property man.’ 

Plummer made for the station and Hewitt for his office. 
He mounted the stairs and reached his door just as I my- 
self, who had been disappointed in not finding him in, 
was leaving. I had called with the idea of taking Hewitt 
to lunch with me at my club, but he declined lunch. ‘I 
have an important case in hand,’ he said. ‘Look here, 
Brett. See this scrap of paper. You know the types of the 
different newspapers — wliich is this?’ 

He handed me a small piece of paper. It was part of a 
cutting containing an advertisement, which had been torn 
in half. 


oast. You 1st. Then to- 
8rd L. No.197 red bl. straight 
time. 

‘ I thinki I said, ‘ this is from the Daily Chronicle, judging 
by the paper. It is plainly from the “agony colunrn”, but 
all the papers use pretty much the same type for these 
advertisements, except the Times. If it were not torn I 

could tell you at once, because the Chronicle columns are 
rather narrow.’ 

‘Never mind— I’ll send for them aU.’ He rang, and sent 
Kerrett for a copy of each morning paper of the previous 
day. Then he took from a large wardrobe cupboard a 
decent but well-worn and rather roughened tall hat. Also 
a coat a little worn and shiny on the collar. He exchanged 
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these for his own hat and coat, and then substituted an old 
necktie for his Own clean white one, and encased his legs 
in mud-spotted leggings. This done, he produced a very 
large and thick pocket-book, fastened by a broad elastic 
band, and said, ‘Well, what do you think of this? Will it 
do for Queen’s taxes, or sanitary inspection, or the gas, 
or the water-supply?’ 

‘Very well indeed, I should say,’ I replied. ‘What’s the 
case?’ 

‘ Oh, I’ll tell you aU about that when it’s over — ^no time 
now. Oh, here you are, Kerrett. By the bye, Kerrett, I’m 
going out presently by the back way. Wait for about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour after I am gone, and then 
just go across the road and speak to that lady in black, 
with the veil, who is waiting in that little foot-passage 
opposite. Say Mr Martin Hewitt sends his compliments, 
and he advises her not to wait, as he has already left his 
office by another door, and has been gone some little time. 
That’s all; it would be a pity to keep the poor woman 
waiting all day for nothing. Now the papers. Daily N ews, 
Standard, Telegraph, Chronicle — yes, here it is, in the 
Chronicle.^ - 

The whole advertisement read thus; 

YOB.— H.R. Shop roast. You 1st. Then to- 
night. 02. 2nd top 3rd L, No.l97 red bl. 
straight mon. One at a time. 


‘What’s this,’ Tasked, ‘a cr3q)togram?’, 

‘I’ll see,’ Hewitt answered. ‘But I won’t teU you any- 
thing about it till afterwards, so you get your lunch. 
Kerrett, bring the directory.’ 

This was all I actually saw of this case myself, and I 
have written the rest in its proper order from Hewitt’s 
information, as I have •written some other cases entirely. 
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To resume at the point where, for the time, I lost sight 
of the matter. Hemtt left by the back way and stopped 
an empty cab as it passed. ‘Abney Park Cemetery’ was 
his direction to the driver. In little more than twenty 
minutes the cab was branching off down the Essex Road 
on its way to Stoke Newington, and in twenty minutes 
more Hewitt stopped it in Church Street, Stoke Newington. 
He walked through a street or two, and then do'wn another, 
the houses of which he scanned carefully as he passed. 
Opposite one which stood by itself he stopped, and, making 
a pretence of consulting and arranging his large pocket- 
book, he took a good look at the house. It was rather 
larger, neater, and more pretentious than the others in 
the street, and it had a natty little coach-house just visible 
up the side entrance. There were red blinds hung with 
heavy lace in the front windows, and behind one of these 
blinds Hewitt was able to catch the glint of a heavy gas 
chandelier. 

He stepped briskly up the front steps and knocked 
sharply at the door. ‘Mr Merston?’ he asked, pocket-book 
in hand, when a neat parlourmaid opened the door. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Ah I’ Hewitt stepped into the haU and pulled off his 
hat; ‘ it’s only the meter. There’s been a deal of gas running 
away somewhere here, and I’m just looking to see if the 
meters are right. Where is it?’ 

The girl hesitated. ‘ I’ll— I’ll ask master,’ she said. 

‘Very well. I don’t want to take it away, you know — 
only to give it a tap or two, and so on.’ 

The girl retired to the back of the hall, and without 
taking her eyes off Martin Hewitt, gave his message to 
some invisible person in a back room, whence came a 
growling reply of ‘ All right ’. 

Hewitt followed the girl to the basement, apparently 
looking straight before him, but in reality taking in every 
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detail of the place. The gas meter was in a very large 
lumber cupboard under the kitchen stairs. The girl opened 
the door and lit a candle. -The meter stood on the floor, 
which was littered with hampers and boxes and odd sheets 
of brown paper. But a thing that at once arrested Hewitt’s 
attention was a garment of some sort of bright blue cloth, 
with large brass buttons, which was Ijdng in a tumbled 
heap in a corner, and appeared to be the only thing in the 
place that was not covered with dust. Nevertheless, Hewitt 
took no apparent notice of it, but stooped down and 
solemnly tapped the meter three times with his pencil, 
and listened with great gravity, placing his ear to the top. 
Then he shook his head and tapped again. At length he 
said: , . 

It s a bit doubtful. I’ll just get you to light the gas in 
the kitchen a moment. Keep your hand to the burner, 
and when I call out shut it off at once; see? ’ 

The girl turned and entered the kitchen, ' and Hewitt 
immediately seized the blue coat — ^for a coat it was. It 
had a dull red piping in the seams, and was of the swallow- 
tail pattern— livery coat, in fact. He held it for a moment 
before him, examining its pattern and colour, and then 
rolled it up and flung it again into the corner. 

Right! he called to the servant. ‘Shut off!’ 

The girl emerged from the kitchen as he left the cup- 
board. 

^Well, she asked, ‘are you satisfied now?’ 

‘ Quite satisfied, thank you,’ Hewitt rephed. . 

Is it all right?’ she continued, jerking her hand toward 
the cupboard. 

^ Well, no, it isn’t; there’s something wrong there,' and 
I’m glad I came. You can tell Mr Merston, if you like, 
that I expect his gas. bill will be a good deal less next 
quarter.’ And there was a suspicion of a chuckle in Hewitt’s 
voice as he crossed the hall to leave. For a gas inspeetor is 
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pleased when he finds at length what he has been searching 
for. 

Things had fallen out better than Hewitt had dared to 
expect. He saw the key of the whole mystery in that blue 
coat; for it was the uniform coat of the hall porters at one 
of the banlcs that he had visited in the morning, though 
which one he could not for the moment remember. He 
entered the nearest post-office and despatched a telegram 
to Plummer, giving certain directions and asking the in- 
spector to meet him; then he hailed the first available cab 
and hurried toward the City. 

At Lombard Street he alighted, and looked in at the 
door of each bank till he came to Buller, Clayton, Ladds 
& Co.’s. This was the bank he wanted. In the other banks 
the haU porters wore mulberry coats, brick-dust coats, 
bro^vn coats, and what not, but here, behind the ladders 
and scaffold poles which obscured the entrance, he could 
see a man in a blue coat, mth dull red piping and brass 
buttons. He sprang up the steps, pushed open the inner 
swing door, and finally satisfied himself by a closer view 
of the coat, to the wearer’s astonishment. Then he regained 
the pavement and walked the whole length of the bank 
premises in front, afterwards turning up the paved passage 
at the side, deep in thought. The bank had no windows 
or doors on the side next the court, and the two adjoining 
houses were old and supported in place by wooden shores. 
Both were empty, and a great board announced that 
tenders would be received in a month’s time for the pur- 
chase of the old materials of which they were constructed; 
also that some part of the site would be let on a long 
building lease. 

Hewitt looked up at the grimy fronts of the old buildings. 
The 'windows were crusted thick 'with dirt — all except the 
bottom "window of the house nearer the bank, which was 
fairly clean, and seemed to have been quite lately washed. 
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The door, too, of this house was cleaner than that of the 
other, though the paint was worn. Hewitt reached and 
fingered a hook driven into the left-hand doorpost about 
six feet from the ground. It was new, and not at all rusted; 
also a tiny splinter had been displaced when the hook was 
driven in, and clean wood showed at the spot. 

Having observed these things, Hewitt stepped back and 
read at the bottom of the big board the name, ‘ Winsor & 
Weekes, Surveyors and Auctioneers, Abchurch Lane’. 
Then he stepped into Lombard Street. 

Two hansoms pulled up near the post-office, and out of 
the first stepped Inspector Plummer and anbther man. 
This man and the two who alighted from the second hansom 
were unmistakably plain-clothes constables— their air, 
gait, and boots proclaimed it. 

‘ What’s all this ? ’ demanded Plummer, as Hewitt 
approached. 

‘You’ll soon see, I think. But, first, have you put the 
watch on No. 197, Hackworth Road?’ 

Yes; nobody will get away from there alone.’ 

good. I am going into Abchiu’ch Lane for a few 
minutes. Leave your men out here, but just go round into 
the court by Buller, Clayton & Ladds’s, and keep your eye 
on the first door on the left. I think we’ll find something 
soon. Did you get rid of Miss Shaw ? ’ 

‘No, she’s behind now, and Mrs Laker’s with her. They 
met in the Strand, and came after us in another cab. Rare 
fun, eh! They think we’re pretty green! It’s quite handy, 
too. So. long as they keep behind me it saves all trouble of 

watching them’ And Inspector Plummer chuckled and 
winked. 

Very good. You don’t mind keeping your eye on that 

oor, do you? I’U be back very soon,’ and with that Hewitt 
t^i^ed off into Abchurch Lane. 

t Winsor & Weekes’s information was not difficult to 
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obtain. The houses were destined to come down very 
shortly, but a week or so ago an office and a cellar in one 
of them was let temporarily to a ]VIr Westley. He brought 
no references; indeed, as he paid a fortnight’s rent in ad- 
vance, he was not asked for any, considering the circum- 
stances of the case. He was opening a London branch for 
a large firm of cider merchants, he said, and just wanted 
a rough olBace and a cool cellar to store samples in for a 
few weeks till the permanent premises were ready.' There 
was another key, and no doubt the premises might be 
entered if there were any special need for such a course. 
Martin Hewitt gave such excellent reasons that Winsor & 
Weekes’s managing clerk immediately produced the key 
and accompanied Hewitt to the spot. 

‘I think you’d better have your men handy,’ Hewitt 
remarked to Plummer when they reached the door, and a 
whistle quickly brought the men over. 

The key was inserted in the lock and turned, but the 
door would not open; the bolt was fastened at the bottom. 
Hewitt stooped and looked under the door. 

‘It’s a drop bolt,’ he said. ‘Probably the man w^o left 
last let it fall loose, and then banged the door, so that it 
fell into its place. I must try my best with a wire or a piece 
of string.’ 

A wire was brought, and with some manoeuyring Hewitt 
contrived to pass it round the bolt, and lift it little by 
little, steadying it with the blade of a pocket-knife. When 
at length the bolt was raised out of the hole, the knife- 
blade was slipped under it, and the door swung open. 

They entered. The door of the little office just inside 
stood open, but in the office there was nothing, except a 
board a couple of feet long in a corner. Hewitt stepped 
across and lifted this, turning it downward face toward 
Plummer. On it, in fresh white paint on a black ground, 
were painted the words 
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“bULLEB, CLAYTON, LADDS & CO., 
TEMPOBARY ENTBANCE.” 

Hewitt turned to Winsor & Weekes’s clerk and asked, 
‘The man who took this room called himself Westley, 
didn’t he?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Youngish man, clean-shaven, and well-dressed?’ 

‘Yes, he was.’ 

‘ I fancy,’ Hewitt said, turning to Plummer, ‘ I fancy an 
old friend of yours is in this — IVIr Sam Gunter.’ . 

‘What, the “Hoxton Yob”?’ 

‘I think it’s possible he’s been Mr Westley for a bit, 
and somebody else for another bit. But let’s come to the 
cellar.’ 

Winsor & Weekes’s clerk led the way down a steep 
flight of steps into a dark undergroimd corridor, wherein 
they lighted their way with many successive matches. 
Soon the cellar corridor made a turn to the right, and as 
the party passed the turn, there came from the end of the 
passage before them a fearful yell. 

‘Help I help! Open the door! I’m going mad— mad! 
O my God!’ 

And there was a sound of desperate beating from the 
inside of the cellar door at the extreme end. . The men 
stopped, startled. 

Come, said Hewitt, ‘ more matches ! ’ and he rushed to 
the door. It was fastened with a bar and padlock. 

Let me out, for God’s sake ! ’ came the voice, sick and 
hoarse, from the inside. ‘Let me out! ’ 

^ right!’ Hewitt shouted. ‘We have come for you. 
Wait a moment.’ 

The voice sank into a sort of sobbing croon, and Hewitt 
tried several keys from his own bimch on the padlock. 
None fitted. He drew from his pocket the wire he had used 
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for the bolt of the front door, straightened.it out, and 
made a sharp bend at the end. 

‘Hold a match close,’ he ordered shortly, and one of the 
men obeyed. Three or four attempts were necessary, and 
several different bendings of the wire were effected, but 
in the end Hewitt picked the lock, and flung .open the 
door. 

From within a ghastly figure fell forward among them 
fainting, and knocked out the matches. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ cried Plummer. ‘ Hold up ! Who are you ? ’ 

‘Let’s get him up into the open,’ said Hewitt. ‘He can’t 
tell you who he is for a bit, but I believe he’s Laker.’ 

‘Laker! What, here?’ 

‘I think so. Steady up the steps. Don’t bump him. He’s 
pretty sore abeady, I expect? 

Truly the man was a pitiable sight. His hair and face 
were caked in dust and blood, and his finger-nails were 
tom and bleeding. Water was sent for at once, and brandy. 

‘Well,’ said Plummer hazily, looking first at the un- 
conscious prisoner and then at Hewitt, ‘ but what about the 
swag?’ 

‘You’ll have to find that yourself,’ Hemtt repHed. ‘I 
think my share of the case is about finished. I only act for 
the Guarantee Society, you know, and if Laker’s proved 
innocent ’ 

‘Innocent! How?’ 

‘ Well, this is what took place, as near as I can figure it. 
You’d better undo his collar, I think’— this to the men. 
‘What I believe has happened is this. There has been a 
very clever and carefully prepared conspiracy here, and 
Laker has not been the crimmal, but the victim.’ 

‘Been robbed himself, you mean? But how? Where?’ 

Yesterday morning, before he had been to more than 
three banks— here, in fact.’ 

But then how? You’re all wrong. We Utvow he made 
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the whole round, and did all the collection. And then 
Palmer’s office, and all, and the umbrella; why — 

The man lay still imconscious. ‘Don’t raise his head,’ 
Hewitt said. ‘And one of you had best fetch a doctor- He’s 
had a terrible shock.’ Then turning to Plummer he went 
on, ‘As to how they managed the job, I’ll tell you what I 
think. First it struck some very clever person that a deal 
of money might be got by robbing a walk-clerk from a 
bank. This clever person was one of a clever gang of thieves 
— ^perhaps the Hoxton Row gang, as I think I hinted. Now 
you know quite as well as I do that such a gang will spend 
any amount of time over a job that promises a big haul, 
and that for such a job they can always command the 
necessary capital. There are many most respectable per- 
sons living in good style in the suburbs whose chief business 
lies in financing such ventures, and taking the chief share 
of the proceeds. Well, this is their plan, carefully and in- 
telligently carried out. They watch Laker, observe the 
roimd he takes, and his habits. They find that there is 
only one of the clerks with whom he does business that he 
is much acquainted with, and that this clerk is in a bank 
which is commonly second in Laker’s round. The sharpest 
man among them — and I don’t think there’s a man in 
London could do this as well as yoimg Sam Gunter — 
studies Laker’s dress and habits just as an actor studies a 
character. They take this office and cellar, as we have seen, 
because it is next door io a hank whose front entrance is being 
aliered — a fact which Laker must know from his daily 
visits. The smart man — Gunter, let us say, and I have 
other reasons for believing it to be he — ^makes up precisely 
like Laker, false moustache, dress, and everything, and 
waits here with the rest of the gang. One of the gang is 
dressed in a blue coat vtdth brass buttons, like a haU-porter 
in BuUer’s bank. Do you see?’ 

‘Yes, I think so. It’s pretty clear now.’ 
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‘A confederate watches at the top of the court, and the 
moment Laker turns in from Comhill — shaving already 
been, mind, at the only bank where he was so well known 
that the disguised thief would not have passed muster — 
as soon as he turns in from Cornhill, I say, a signal is 
given, and that board’— pointing to that with the white 
letters — ‘is hung on the hook in the doorpost. The sham 
porter stands beside it, and as Laker approaches says, 
“This way in, sir, this morning. The front way’s shut for 
the alterations”. Laker suspecting nothing, and supposing 
that the JOhm have made a temporary entrance through the 
empty house, enters. He is seized when well along the 
corridor, the board is taken down and the door shut. 
Probably he is stunned by a blow on the head — see the 
blood now. They take his wallet and all the cash he has 
already collected. Gunter takes the wallet and also the 
umbrella, since it has Laker’s initials, and is therefore 
distinctive. He simply completes the walk in the character 
of Laker, beginning with BuUer, Clayton & Ladds’s just 
round the comer. It is nothing but routine work, which is 
quickly done, and nobody notices him particularly — ^it 
is the biBs they examine. Meanwhile this imfortunate 
fellow is locked up in the cellar here, right at the end of the 
underground corridor, where he can never make himself 
heard in the street, and where next him are only the empty 
cellars of the deserted house next door. The thieves shut 
the front door and vanish. The rest is plain. Gunter, having 
completed the round, and bagged some £15,000 or more, 
spends a few pounds in a tourist ticket at Palmer’s as a 
blind, being careful to give Laker’s name. He leaves the 
umbrella at Chariug Cross in a conspicuous place right 
opposite the lost property office, where it is sure to be seen, 
and so completes his false trail.’ 

‘Then who are the people at 197, Hackworth Road?’ 

‘The capitalist lives there — ^the financier, and probably 
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the directing spirit of the whole thing. Merston’s the name 
he goes by there, and I’ve no doubt he cuts a very imposing 
figure in chapel every Sunday. He’ll be worth piciang up 
this isn’t the first thing he’s been in, I’H warrant.’ ^ 

‘But-— but what about Laker’s mother and Miss Shaw. 
‘Well, what? The poor women are nearly out of their 
minds with terror and shame, that’s all, but though they 
may think Laker a criminal, they’ll never desert him. 
They’ve been following us about with a feeble, vague sort 
of hope of being able to baffle us in some way or help liim 
if we caught him, or something, poor things. Did you ever 
hear of a real woman who’d desert a son or a lover ^ 
because he was a criminal? But here’s the doctor. I len 
he’s attended to him will you let your men take Laker 
home? I must hmrry and report to the Guarantee Socie y, 

I think.’ , 

‘But,* said the perplexed Plummer, ‘where di yo 

get yotur clue? You must have had a tip from 

you know — ^you can’t have done it by clairvoyance. a 

gave you the tip ? ’ 

^ The Daily Chronicle.^ 

‘TheroAaf?’ 

‘The Daily Chronicle. Just take a look at the agony 
column” in yesterday morning’s issue, and r^d t e 
message to “Yob” — ^to Gunter, in fact. That’s all. 

By this time a cab was waiting in Lombard Street, an 
two of Plummer’s men, under the doctor’s directioi^, 
carried Laker to it. No sooner, however, were they in t e 
court than the two watching women threw themselves 
hysterically upon Laker, and it was long before they could 
be persuaded that he was not being taken to gaol. The 
mother shrieked aloud)- ‘My boy— my boy! Don’t take 
him! Oh, don’t take him! They’ve killed my boy! Look 
at his head—oh, his head!’ and wrestled desperately with 
the men, while Hewitt attempted to soothe her, and 
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promised to allow her to go in the cab -with her son if she 
would only be quiet. The younger woman made no noise, 
but she held one of Laker’s limp hands in both hers. 

Hexvatt and I dined together that evening, and he gave 
me a full account of the occurrences which I have here 
set down. Still, when he was finished I was not able to 
see clearly by what process of reasoning he had arrived 
at the conclusions that gave him the key to the mystery, 
nor did I understand the ‘agony column’ message, and I 
said so. 

‘In the beginning,’ Hewitt explained, ‘the thing that 
struck me as curious was the fact that Laker was said to 
have given his o^vn name at Palmer’s in buying his ticket. 
Now, the first thing the greenest and newest criminal 
thinks of is changing his name, so that the giving of his 
own name seemed unlikely to begin with. Still, he might 
have made such a mistake, as Plummer suggested when 
he said that criminals usually make a mistake somewhere 
— as they do, in fact. Still, it was the least likely mistake 
I could think of — especially as he actually didn’t wait to 
be asked for his name, but blurted it out when it wasn’t 
really wanted. And it was conjoined mth another rather 
curious mistake, or what would have been a mistake, if 
the thief were Laker. Why should he conspicuously dis- 
play his wallet — such a distinctive article — ^for the clerk 
to see and note? Why rather had he not got rid of it before 
showing himself? Suppose it should be somebody personat- 
ing Laker? In any case I determined not to be prejudiced 
by what I had heard of Laker’s betting. A man may bet 
without being a thief. 

‘But, again, supposing it were Laker? Might he not 
have given his name, and displayed his wallet, and so on, 
while buying -a ticket for France, in order to draw pursuit 
after himself in that direction while he made off in another, 
in another name, and disguised? Each supposition was 
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plausible. And, in either case, it might happen that who- 
ever was laying this trail would probably lay it a little 
farther. Charing Cross was the next point, and there I 
went. I already had it from Plummer that Laker had not 
been recognized there. Perhaps the trail had been laid in 
some other manner. Something left behind %vith Laker’s 
name on it, perhaps? I at once thought of the umbrella 
with his monogram, and, making a long shot, asked for 
it at the lost property office, as you know. The guess was 
lucky. In the umbrella, as you know, I found the scrap of 
paper. That, I judged, had fallen in from the hand of the 
man carrying the umbrella. He had tom the paper in half 
in order to fling it away, and one piece had fallen into the 
loosely flapping umbrella. It is a thing that will often 
happen with an omnibus ticket, as you may have noticed. 
Also, it was proved that the lunbrella was unrolled when 
found, and rolled immediately after. So here was a piece 
of paper dropped by the person who had brought the 
mnbrella to Charing Cross and left it. I got the whole 
advertisement, as you remember, and I studied it. ‘*Yob” 
is back-slang for “boy”, and is often used in nicknames 
to denote a young smooth-faced thief. Gunter, the man I 
suspect, as a matter of fact, is known as the “Hoxton 
Yob”. The message, then, was addressed to some one 
known by such a nickname. Next, “H.R. shop roast”. 
Now, in thieves’ slang, to “roast” a thing or a person is to 
watch it or him. They call any place a shop — ^notably, a 
thieves den. So that this meant that some resort — perhaps 
the Hoxton Row shop” — ^was watched. “You 1st. then 
to-night” would be clearer, perhaps, when the rest was 
imderstood. I thought a little over the rest, and it struck 
me that it must be a direction to some other house, since 
one was warned of as being watched. Besides, there was 
the number, 197, and “red bl.”, which would be extremely 
likely to mean “ red blinds ”, by way of clearly distinguishing 
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the house. And then the plan of the thing was plain. 
You have noticed, probably, that the map of London 
which accompanies the Post OjSice Directory is divided, 
for convenience of reference, into numbered squares? ’ 
‘Yes. The squares are denoted by letters along the top 
margin and figures down the side. So that if you consult 
the directory, and find a place marked as being in D 5, 
for instance, you find vertical divisions D, and run your 
finger down it till it intersects horizontal division .5, and 
there you are.’ 

' ‘Precisely. I got my Post Office Directory, and looked 
for “0 2”. It was in North London, and took in parts of 
Abney Park Cemetery and Clissold Park; “2nd top” was 
the next sign. Very well, I counted the second street 
intersecting the top of the square — counting, in the usual 
way, from the left. That was Lordship Road. Then “3rd 
L”. From the point where Lordship Road crossed the top 
of the square, I ran my finger down the road till' it came to 
“3rd L”, or, in other wordsj the third turning on the left 
— ^Hackworth Road. So there we were, unless my guesses 
were altogether wrong. “ Straight mon” probably meant 
“straight moniker” — ^that is to say, the proper name, a 
thief’s real name, in contradistinction to that he may 
assiune. I turned over the directory till I found Hackworth 
Road, and found that No. 197 was inhabited by a Mr 
Merston. From the whole thing I judged this. There was 
to have been a meeting at the “H.R. shop”, but that was 
found, at the last moment, to be watched by the police 
for some purpose, so that another appointment was made 
for this house in the suburbs. “You 1st. Then to-night”— 
the person addressed was to come first, and the others in 
the evening. , They were to ask for the householder’s 
“straight moniker” — ^Mr Merston. And they were to come 
one at a time. 

Now, then, what was this? What theory would fit it? 
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Suppose this were a robbery, directed from afar by the 
advertiser. Suppose, on the day before the robbery, it was 
found that the place fixed for di\asion of spoils were 
watched. Suppose that the principal thereupon advertised 
(as had already been agreed in case of emergency) in these 
terms. The principal in the actual robbery — the “Yob” 
addressed — was to go first with the booty. The others 
were to come after, one at a time. Anyway, the thing was 
good enough to follow a little further, and I determined 
to try No. 197 Hackworth Road. I have told you what I 
found there, and how it opened my eyes. I went, of course, 
merely on chance, to sec what I might chance to see. But 
luck favoured, and I happened on that coat — brought 
back rolled up, on the evening after the robbery, doubtless 
by the thief who had used it, and flung carelessly into the 
handiest cupboard. That was this gang’s mistake.’ 

‘Well, I congratulate you,’ I said. ‘I hope they’ll catch 
the rascals.’ 

‘ I rather think they will, now they know where to look. 
They can scarcely miss Merston, anyway. There has been 
very little to go upon in this case, but I stuck to the 
thread, however shght, and it brought me tlirough. The 
rest of the case, of course, is Plummer’s. It was a peculiarity 
of my commission that I could equally well fulfil it by 
catching the man with all the plunder, or by proving him 
innocent. Having done the latter, my work was at an end, 
but I left it where Plummer will be able to finish the job 
handsomely.’ 

Plummer did. Sam Gunter, Merston, and one accomplice 
were taken — ^the first and last were well known to the 
police — and were identified by Laker. Merston, as Hewitt 
had suspected, had kept the lion’s share for himself, so 
that altogether, wdth what was recovered from him and 
the other two, nearly £11,000 Was saved for Messrs Liddle, 
Neal & Liddle. Merston, when taken, was in the act of 
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packing up to take a hoKday abroad, and there cash his 
notes, which were found, neatly packed in separate thou- 
sands, in his portmanteau. As Hewitt had predicted, Ms 
gas bill was considerably less next quarter, for less than 
half-way through it he began a term in gaol. 

As for Laker, he was reinstated, of course, with an in- 
crease of salary by way of compensation for his broken 
head. He had passed a terrible twenty-six hours in the 
cellar, unfed and unheard. Several times he had become 
insensible, and again and again he had thrown Mmself 
madly against the door, shouting and tearing at it, till he 
fell back exhausted, with broken nails and bleeding fingers. 
For some hours before the arrival of Ms rescuers he had 
been sitting in a sort of stupor, from wMch he was suddenly 
aroused by the sound of voices and footsteps. He was in 
bed for a week, and required a rest of a month in addition 
before he could resume his duties. Then he was quietly 
lectured by Mr Neal as to betting, and, I believe, dropped 
that practice in consequence. I am told that he is ‘at the 
counter’ now — a considerable promotion. 
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The Duchess of 
Wiltshire^ s Diamonds 

Guy Boothby 


To the reflective mind the rapidity with which the in- 
habitants of the world’s greatest city seize upon a new 
name or idea, and familiarize themselves with it, can 
scarcely prove otherwise than astonishing. As an illustration 
of my meaning let me take the case of Eflimo — ^the now 
famous private detective, who has won for himself the 
light to be considered as great as Lecocq, or even the late 
lamented Sherlock Holmes. 

XJp to a certain morning London had never even heard 
his name, nor had it the remotest notion as to who or 
what he might be. It was as sublimely ignorant and careless 
on the subject as the inhabitants of Kamtchatka or Peru. 
Within twenty-four hours, however, the whole aspect of 
the case was changed. The man, woman, or child who had 
not seen his posters, or heard his name, was counted an 
ignoramus unworthy of intercourse with human beings. 

Princes became familiar with it as their trains bore 
them to Windsor to luncheon with the Queen; the nobility 
noticed and commented upon it as they drove about the 
town; merchants, and business men generally, read it as 
they made their ways by onmibus or imderground, to 
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their various shops and counting-houses; street boys called 
each other by it as a nickname; music hall artists intro- 
duced it into their patter, while it was even rumoured 
that the Stock Exchange itself had paused in the full flood 
tide of business to manufacture a riddle on the subject. 

That Klimo made his profession pay him well was cer- 
tain, first from the fact that his advertisements must have 
cost a good round sum, and, second, because he had taken 
a mansion in Belverton Street, Park Lane, next door to 
Porchester House, where, to the dismay of that aristocratic 
neighbourhood, he advertised that he was prepared to 
receive and be consulted by his clients. The invitation was 
responded to with alacrity, and from that day forward, 
between the hours of twelve and two, the pavement upon 
the north side of the street was lined with carriages, every 
one containing some person desirous of testing the great 
man’s skill. 

I must here explain that I have narrated all this in 
order to show the state of affairs in Belverton Street and 
Park Lane when Simon Came arrived, or was supposed to 
arrive, in England. If my memory serves me correctly, 
it was on Wednesday, the 3rd of May, that the Earl of 
Amberley drove to Victoria to meet and welcome the man 
whose acquaintance he had made in India under such 
peculiar circumstances, and under the spell of whose 
fascination he and his family had fallen so completely. 

Reaching the station, his lordship descended from his 
carriage, and made his way to the platform set apart for 
the reception of the Continental express. He walked with 
a jaunty air, and seemed to be on the best of terms with 
hunself and the world in general. How little he suspected 
the existence of the noose into which he was so innocently 
running his head! 

As if out of compliment to his arrival, the train put in 
an appearance within a few moments of his reaching the 
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platform. He immediately placed himself in such a position 
that he could make sure of seeing the man he wanted, 
and waited patiently until he should come in sight. Came, 
however, was not among the first batch;, indeed, the 
majority of passengers had passed before his lordship 
caught sight of him. 

One thing was very certain, however great the emsh 
might have been, it would have been difficult to mistake 
Game’s figure. The man’s infirmity and the peculiar beauty 
of his face rendered him easily recognisable. Possibly, 
after his long sojourn in India, he found the morning cold, 
for he wore a long fur coat, the collar of which he had 
turned up round his ears, thus making a fitting frame for 
his delicate face. On seeing Lord Amberley he hastened 
forward to greet him. 

This is most kind and friendly of you,’ he said, as he 
shook the other by the hand. ‘ A fine day and Lord Amberley 
to meet me. One could scarcely imagine a better welcome.’ 

As he spoke, one of his Indian servants approached and 
salaamed before him. He gave him an order, and received 

an answer in Hindustani, whereupon he turned again to 
Lord Amberley. 


, imagine how anxious I am to see my new 

dweUmg, he said. ‘My servant teUs me that my carriage 
IS here, so may I hope that you will drive hack with me 
and see for yourself how I am likely to be lodged? ’ - 

loncrinw^f lighted, said Lord Amberley, who was 

out into opportunity, and they accordingly went 

drawn K together to discover a brougham^ 

all thp 7^ magnificent horses, and with Nur Ali, in 
box- ^ white raiment and crested turban, on the 

Viofn-n ^ receive them. His' lordship dismissed his 

sidp Jowur Singh had taken his place be- 

ouf rtf ^ servant upon the box, the carriage rolled 
he station yard in the direction of Hyde Park. 
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*I trust her ladyship is quite well,’ said Simon Came 
politely, as they turned into Gloucester Place. 

‘Excellently well, thank you,’ replied his lordship. ‘She 
bade me welcome you to Elngland in her name as well as 
my own, and I was to say that she is looking forward to 
seeing you.’ 

‘ She is most kind, and I shall do myself the honour of 
caUing upon her as soon as circumstances will permit,’ 
answered Came. ‘I beg you will convey my best thanks to 
her for her thought of me.’ 

While these polite speeches were passing between them 
they were rapidly approaching a large hoarding, on which 
was displayed a poster setting forth the name of the now 
famous detective, Klimo. 

Simon Came, leaning forward, studied it, and when 
they had passed, turned to his friend again. 

‘At Victoria and on all the hoardings we meet I see an 
enormous placard, bearing the word “Klimo”. Pray, 
what does it mean? ’ 

His lordship laughed. 

‘You are asking a question which, a month ago, was on 
the lips of nine out of every ten Londoners. It is only 
within the last fortnight that we have learned who and 
what “Klimo” is.’ 

‘And pray what is he? ’ 

‘Well, the explanation is very simple. He is neither 
more nor less than a remarkably astute private detective, 
who has succeeded in attracting notice in such a way that 
half London has been induced to patronize him. I have 
had no dealings with the man myself. But a friend of mine. 
Lord Orpington, has been the victim of a most audacious 
burglary, and, the police having failed to solve the mystery, 
he has called Klimo in. We shall therefore see what he can 
do before many days are past. But, there, I expect you 
will soon know more about him than any of us.’ 
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‘Indeed! And why?’ 

‘ For the simple reason that he has taken No. 1, Belverton 
Terrace, the house adjoining your own, and sees his clients 
there.’ 

Simon Came pursed up his lips, and appeared to be 
considering something. 

‘I trust he will not prove a nuisance,’ he said at last. 
‘ The agents who found me the house should have acquain- 
ted me with the fact. Private detectives, on however large a 
scale, scarcely strike one as the most desirable of neigh- 
bours — ^particularly for a man who is so fond of quiet as 
myself.’ 

At this moment they were approaching their destination. 
As the carriage passed Belverton Street and pulled up, 
Lord Amberley pointed to a long line of vehicles standing 
before the detective’s door. 

‘You can see for yourself something of the business he 
does,’ he said. ‘ Those are the carriages of his clients, and 
it is probable that twice as many have arrived on foot.’ 

‘I shaE_ certainly speak to the agent on the subject,’ 
said Came, with a shadow of annoyance upon his face. I 
consider the fact of this man’s being so close to me a serious 
drawback to the house.’ 

Jowur Singh here descended from the box and opened 
the door m order that his master and his guest might 
alight, while portly Ram Gafur, the butler, came down the 
steps and salaamed before them with Oriental obsequious- 
ness. Came greeted his domestics with kindly condescen- 
sion, and then, accompanied by the ex- Viceroy, entered 
ms new abode. 

I think you may congratulate yourself upon having 
secured one of the most desirable residences in London,’ 
said his lordship ten minutes or so later, when they had 

explored the principal rooms. . 

I am very glad to hear you say so,’ said Came. ‘I trust 
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your lordship will remember that you will always be wel- 
come in the house as long as I am its owner.’ 

‘ It is very kind of you to say so,’ returned Lord Amberley 
warmly. * I shall look forward to some months of pleasant 
intercourse. And now I must be going. Tomorrow, perhaps, 
if you • have nothing better to do, you will give us the 
pleasure of your company at dinner. Your fame has already 
gone abroad, and we shall ask one or two nice people to 
meet you, including my brother and sister-in-law. Lord 
and Lady Gelpington, Lord and Lady Orpington, and my 
cousin, the Duchess of Wiltshire, whose interest in china 
and Indian art, as perhaps you know, is only second to 
your own.’ 

‘I shall be most glad to come.’ 

* We may coimt on seeing you in Eaton Square, then, 
at eight o’clock? ’ 

‘If I am alive you may be sure I shall be there. Must 
you reaUy go? Then good-bye, and many thanks for 
meeting me.’ 

His lordship having left the house, Simon Came went 
upstairs to his dressing-room, which it was to be noticed 
he found without inquiry, and rang the electric bell, be- 
side the fireplace, three times. While he was waiting for 
it to be answered he stood looking out of the window at 
the long line of carriages in the street below. 

‘Everything is progressing admirably,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘Amberley does not suspect any more than the world 
in general. As a proof he asks me to dinner tomorrow 
evening to meet his brother and sister-in-law, two of his 
particular friends, and above all Her Grace of Wiltshire.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and his valet, the 
grave and respectable Belton, entered the room. Came 
turned to greet him impatiently. 

Come, come, Belton,’ he said, ‘we must be quick. It is 
twenty minutes to twelve, and if we don’t hurry, the folk 
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next door will become impatient. Have yon .succeeded in 
doing what I spoke to you about last night?’ 

‘ I have done everything, sir.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear it. Now lock that door and let us get 
to work. You can let me have vour ncw.s while I am 

w 

dressing.’ 

Opening one side of a massive w'ardrobe, that com- 
pletely filled one end of the room, Belton took from it a 
number of garments. They included a w'dl-worn velvet 
coat, a baggy pair of trousers — so old that only a notorious 
pauper or a millionaire could have afforded to wear them 
a flannel waistcoat, a Gladstone collar, a soft silk tie, and 
a pair of embroidered carpet slippers upon which no old 
clothes man in the most reckless way of business in Petti- 
coat Lane would have advanced a single halfpenny. Into 
these he assisted his master to change. 

‘ Now give me the w'ig, and unfasten the straps of this 
hump,’ said Came, as the other placed the garments just 
referred to upon a neighbouring chair. 

Belton did as he was ordered, and then there happened 
a thing the like of which no one would have believed. 
Having unbuckled a strap on either shoulder, and slipped 
his hand beneath the waistcoat, he wthdrew a large 
papier-mache hump, which he carried away and carefully 
pUced in a drawer of the bureau. Relieved of his burden, 
Sunon Came stood up as straight and well-made a man as 
any in Her Majesty’s dominions. The malformation, for 
which so many, including the Earl and Countess of Amber- 
ley, had often pitied him, was nothing but a hoax intended 
to produce an effect which would permit him additional 
facilities of disguise. 

The hump discarded, and the grey wig fitted carefully 
to his head in such a manner that not even a pinch of his 
locks could be seen beneath it, he adorned his 
c eeks with a pair of crepu-hsHx whiskers, donned the 
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flannel vest and the velvet coat previously mentioned, 
slipped his feet in the carpet slippers, placed a pair of 
smoked glasses npon his nose, and declared himself ready 
to proceed about his business. The man who would have 
known liirn for Simon Came would have been as astute as, 
well, shall we say, as the private detective — ^Klimo himself. 

‘It’s on the stroke of twelve,’ he said, as he gave a final 
glance at himself in the pier-glass above the dressing-table, 
and arranged his tie to his satisfaction. ‘Should any one 
call, instmct Bam Gafur to tell them that I have gone out 
on business, and shall not be back until three o’clock.’ 
‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘ Now undo the door and let me go in.’ 

Thus commanded, Belton went across to the large 
wardrobe which, as I have already said, covered the whole 
of one side of the room, and opened the middle door. Two 
or three garments were seen inside suspended on pegs, 
and these he removed, at the same time pushing towards 
the right the panel at the rear. When this was done a large 
aperture in the wall between the- two houses was disclosed. 
Through this door Came passed, dramng it behind him. 

In No. 1, Belverton Terrace, the house occupied by the 
detective, whose presence in the street Came seemed to 
find so objectionable, the entrance thus constmcted was 
covered by the peculiar kind of confessional box in which 
Klimo invariably sat to receive his clients, the rearmost 
panels of which opened in the same fashion as those in 
the wardrobe in the dressing-room. These being pulled 
aside, he had but to draw them to again after him, take 
his seat, ring the electric bell to inform his house-keeper 
that he was ready, and then welcome his clients as quickly 
as they cared to come. 

Punctually at two o’clock the interviews ceased, and 
Klimo, having reaped an excellent harvest of fees, returned 
to Porchester House to become Simon Came once more. 
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Possibly it was due to the fact that the Earl and Count^s 
of Amberley were brimming, over with his praise, or it 
may have been the rumour that he was worth as many 
millions as you have fingers upon your hand that did it; 
one thing, however, was self evident, within twenty-foiu 
hours of the noble earl’s meeting him at Victoria Station, 
Simon Came was the talk, not only of fashionable, but 
also of unfashionable London. 

That his household were, with one exception, natives 
of India, that he had paid a rental for Porchester House 
which ran into five figures, that he was the greatest living 
authority upon china and Indian art generally, and that he 
had come over to England in search of a wife, were among 
the smallest of the canards set afloat concerning him. 

During dinner next evening Came put forth every effort 
to please. He was placed on the right hand of his hostess 
and next to the Duchess of Wiltshire. To the latter he 
paid particular attention, and to such good purpose that 
when the ladies returned to the drawing-room afterwards. 
Her Grace was full of his praises. They had discussed china 
of all sorts. Came had promised her a specimen which she 
had longed for all her life, but had never been able to 


obtain, and in return she had promised to show him the 
quaintly carved Indian casket in which the famous neck- 
lace, of which he had, of course, heard, spent most of its 
time. She would be wearing the jewels in question at her 
^ week’s time, she informed him, and if he 
wo care to see the case when it came fro m her bankers 

hLi^^^^ ’^^ould be only too pleased to show it to 


s imon Came drove home in his luxurious brougham 
n rwards, he smiled to himself as he thought of the 
success which was attending his first endeavour. Two of 
ne ^ests, who were stewards of the Jockey Club, had 
with delight his idea of purchasing a horse, in order 
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to have an interest in the Derby. While another, on hearing 
that he desired to become the possessor of a yacht, had 
offered to propose him for the R.C.Y.C. To crown it all, 
however, and much better than all, the Duchess of Wiltshire 
had promised to show him her famous diamonds. 

‘But satisfactory as my progress has been hitherto,’ he 
said to himself, ‘ it is difficult to see how I am to get posses- 
sion of the stones. From what I have been able to discover, 
they are only brought from the bank on the day the 
Duchess intends to wear them, and they are taken back 
by His Grace the morning following. 

‘While she has got them on her person it would be mani- 
festly impossible to get them from her. And as, when she 
takes them off, they are returned to their box and placed 
in a safe, constructed in the wall of the bedroom adjoining, 
and which for the occasion is occupied by the butler and 
one of the under footmen, the only key being in the posses- 
sion of the Duke himself, it would be equally foolish to 
hope to appropriate them. In what manner, therefore, I 
am to become their possessor passes my comprehension. 
However, one thing is certain, obtained they must be, and 
the attempt must be made on the night of the ball if possible. 
In the meantime I’ll set my wits to work upon a plan.’ 

Next day Simon Came was the recipient of an invitation 
to the ball in question, and two days later he called upon 
the Duchess of Wiltshire, at her residence in Belgrave 
Square, with a plan prepared. He also took with him the 
small vase he had promised her four nights before. She 
received him" most graciously, and their talk fell at once 
into the usual channel. Having examined her collection, 
and charmed her by means of one or two judicious criti- 
cisms, he asked permission to include photographs of 
certain of her treasures in his forthcoming book, then 
little by little he skilfully guided the conversation on to 
the subject of jewels. 
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‘Since we are discussing gems, Mr Came,’ she said, 
‘ perhaps it would interest you to see my famous necklace. 
By good fortune I have it in the house now, for the reason 
that an alteration is being made to one of the clasps by my 
jewellers.’ 

‘I should like to see it immensely,’ answered Came. ‘At 
one time and another I have had the good fortune to ex- 
amine the jewels of the leading Indian princes, and I 
should like to be able to say that I have seen the famous 
Wiltshire necklace.’ 

‘Then you shall certainly have the honour,’ she answered 
with a smile. ‘ If you ^vill ring that bell I will send for it.’ 

Came rang the bell as requested, and when the butler 
entered he was given the key of the safe and ordered to 
bring the case to the drawing-room. 

‘We must not keep it very long,’ she observed while 
the man was absent. * It is to be returned to the bank in 
an hour’s time.’ 

‘I am indeed fortunate,’ Came replied, and turned to 
the description of some curious Indian wood carving, of 
which he was making a special feature in his book As he 
explained, he 'had collected his illustrations from the doors 
of Indian temples, from the gateways of palaces, from old 
brass work, and even from carved chairs and boxes he had 
picked up in all sorts of odd corners. Her Grace was most 
interested. 

‘How strange that you should have mentioned it,’ she 
said. ‘If carved boxes have any interest for you, it is 
possible my jewel case itself may be of use to you. As I 
think I told you during Lady Amberley’s dinner, it came 
from Benares, and has carved upon it the portraits of 
nearly every god in the Hindu Pantheon.’ 

You raise my curiosity to fever heat,’ said Came. 

A few moments later the servant returned, bringing 
with him a wooden box, about sixteen inches long, by 
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twelve wide, and eight deep, which he placed upon a table 
beside his mistress, after which he retired. 

‘This is the case to w'hich I have just been referring,’ 
said the Duchess, placing her hand on the article in question. 
‘ If you glance at it you will see how exquisitely it is carved.’ 

Concealing his eagerness -with an effort, Simon Came 
drew his chair up to the table, and examined the box. 

It was -with justice she had described it as a work of 
art. What the wood was of which it was constructed Came 
was unable to teU. It was dark and heavy, and, though it 
was not teak, closely resembled it. It was literally covered 
with quaint carving, and of its kind was an unique work 
of art. 

‘ It is most curious and beautiful,’ said Came when he 
had finished his examination. ‘In all my experience I.can 
safely say I have never seen its equal. If you will permit 
me I should very much like to include a description and 
an illustration of it in my book.’ 

‘ Of course you may do so; I shall be only too delighted,’ 
answered Her Grace. ‘If it will help you in your work I 
shall be glad to lend it to you for a few hours, in order that 
you may have the illustration made.’ ‘ 

This was exactly what Came had been waiting for, and 
he accepted the offer with alacrity. 

‘Very well, then,’ she said. ‘On the day of my ball, when 
it will be brought from the bank again, I will take the 
necklace out and send the case to you. I must make one 
proviso, however, and that is that you let me have it back 
the same day.’ . 

‘I will certainly promise to do that,’ replied Came. 

‘And now let us look inside,’ said his hostess. 

Choosing a key from a bunch she carried in her pocket, 
she unlocked the casket, and lifted the hd. Accustomed 
as Came had all his life been to the sight of gems, what 
he then saw before him almost took his breath away. The 
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inside of the box, both sides and bottom, was quilted with 
the softest Russia leather, and on this luxurious couch re- 
posed the famous necklace. The fire of the stones when the 
light caught them was sufficient to dazzle the eyes, so 
fierce was it. 

As Came could see, every gem was perfect of its kind, 
and there were no fewer than three hundred of them. The 

•V 

setting was a fine example of the jeweller’s art, and last, 
but not least, the value of the whole affair was fifty thousand 
pounds, a mere fleabite to the man who had given it to 
his wife, but a fortune to any humbler person. 

‘And now that you have seen my property, what do 
you think of it?’ asked the Duchess as she watched her 
visitor’s face. 

‘It is very beautiful,’ he answered, ‘and I do not wonder 
that you are proud of it. Yes, the diamonds are very fine, 
but I think it is their abiding place that fascinates me more. 
Have you any objection to my measuring it? ’ 

‘Pray do so, if it is likely to be of any assistance to you,’ 
replied Her Drace. 

Came therefore produced a small ivory rule, randt over 
the box, and the figures he thus obtained he jotted down 
in his pocket-book. 

Ten minutes later, when the case had been returned to 
the safe, he thanked the Duchess for her kindness and 
took his departure, promising to call in person for thh 
empty case on the morning of the ball. 

Reaching home he passed into his study, and, seating 
imself at^ his writing table, pulled a sheet of note paper 
owards him and began to sketch, as well as he could re- 
member it, the box he had seen. Then he leant back in his 
chair and closed his eyes. 

I have cracked a good many hard nuts in my time,’ he 
sai reflectively, ‘but never one that seemed so difficult 
at first sight as this. As far as I see at present, the case 
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stands as follows: the box will be brought from the bank 
where it usually reposes to Wiltshire House on the morning 
of the dance. I shall be allowed to have possession of it, 
mthout the stones of course, for a period possibly ex- 
tending from eleven o’clock in the morning to four or five, 
at any rate not later than seven, in the evening. After the 
ball the necklace wil be returned to it, when it mil be 
locked up in the safe, over which the butler and a footman 
will mount guard. 

‘To get into the room during the night is not only too 
risky, but physically out of the question; while to rob 
Her Grace of her treasure during the progress of the dance 
would be equally impossible. The Duke fetches the casket 
and takes it back to the bank himself, so that to all intents 
and purposes I am almost as far off the solution as 
ever.’ 

Half an hour went by and found him still seated at his 
desk, staring at the drawing on the paper, then an hour. 
The traffic of the streets rolled past the house unheeded. 
Finally Jowur Singh announced his carriage, and, feeling 
that an idea might come to him with a change of scene, 
he set off for a drive in the park. 

By this time his elegant mail phaeton, with its mag- 
nificent horses and Indian servant on the seat behind, 
was as well-known as Her Majesty’s state equipage, and 
attracted almost as much attention. To-day, however, the 
fashionable world noticed that Simon Cafne looked pre- 
occupied. He was still working out his problem, but so 
far without much success. Suddenly something, no one 
will ever be able to say what, put an idea into his head. 
The notion was no sooner born in his brain than he left 
the park and drove quickly home. Ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed before he was back in his study again, and had 
ordered that Wajib Baksh should be sent to him. 

When the man he wanted put in an appearance. Came 
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handed him the paper upon which he had made the draw- 
ing of the jewel case. 

‘Look at that,’ he said, ‘and tell me what thou scest 
there.’ 

‘I see a box,’ answered the man, who by this time was 
well aceustomed to his master’s ways. 

‘As thou say’st, it is a box,’ said Came. ‘The w’ood is 
heavy and thiek, though what wood it is I do not know. 
The measurements are upon the paper below. Within, both 
the sides and bottom are quilted with soft leather, as I 
have also showm. Think now, Wajib Baksh, for in this 
ease thou wilt need to have all thy "wits about thee. Tell 
me is it in thy pow'er, oh most eunning of all craftsmen, 
to insert sueh extra sides within this box that they, being 
held by a spring, shall lie so snug as not to be noticeable 
to the ordinary eye? Can it be so arranged that, when the 
box is locked, they will fall flat upon the bottom, thus 
covering and holding fast what lies beneath them, and yet 
making the box appear to the eye as if it were empty. Is 
it possible for thee to do such a thing? ’ 

Wajib Baksh did not reply for a few moments. His- 
instinct told him what his master wanted, and he was not 
disposed to answer hastily, for he also saw that his reputa- 
tion as the most cunning craftsman in India was at stake. 

If the Heaven-born will permit me the night for thought,’ 
he said at last, ‘ I will come to him when he rises from his 
bed and tell him what I can do, and he can then give his 
. orders as it pleases him.’ 

Very good, said Came. ‘Then to-morrow morning I 
shall expect thy report. Let the work be good, and there 
be many rupees for thee to touch in return. As to the 

ock and the way it shall act, let that be the concern of 
Hiram Singh.’ 

Wajib Baksh salaamed and withdrew, and Simon Came 
or the time being dismissed the matter from his mind. 
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Next morning, while he was dressing, Belton reported 
that the two artificers desired an interview -with him. He 
ordered them to be admitted, and forthwith they entered 
the room. It was noticeable that Wajib Baksh carried in 
his hand a heavy box, which, upon Game’s motioning him 
to do so, he placed upon the table. 

‘Have ye thought over the matter?’ he asked, seeing 
that the men waited for him to speak. 

‘We have thought of it,’ replied Hiram Singh, who 
always acted as spokesman for the pair. ‘If the Presence 
will deign to look, he will see that we have made a box of 
the size and shape such as he drew upon the paper.’ 

‘Yes, it is certainly a good copy,’ said Came condescend- 
ingly, after he had examined it. 

Wajib Baksh showed his white teeth in appreciation of 
the compliment, and Hiram Singh drew closer to the table. 

‘And now, if the Sahib will open it, he will in his wisdom 
be able to teU if it resembles the other that he has in his 
mind.’ 

Came opened the box as requested, and discovered that 
the interior was an exact counterfeit of the Duchess of 
Wiltshire’s jewel case, even to the extent of the quilted 
leather lining which had been the other’s principal feature. 
He admitted that the likeness was all that could be desired. 

‘As he is satisfied,’ said Hiram Singh, ‘it may be that 
the Protector of the Poor will deign to try an experiment 
with it. See, here is a comb. Let it be placed in the box, 
so — ^now he will see what he will see.’ 

The broad, silver-backed comb, lying upon his dressing- 
table, was placed on the bottom of the box, the lid was 
closed, and the key turned in the lock. The case being 
securely fastened, Hiram Singh laid it before his master. 

‘I am to open it, I suppose?’ said Came, taking the 
key and replacing it in the lock. 

‘If my master pleases,’ replied the other. 
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Came accordingly turned it in the lock, and, Imving 
done so, raised the lid and looked inside. His astonishment 
was complete. To all intents and purposes the box was 
empty. The comb was not to be seen, and yet the quilted 
sides and bottom were, to all appearances, just the same 
as when he had first looked inside. 

‘This is most wonderful,’ he said. And indeed it was as 
clever a conjuring trick as any he had ever seen. 

‘Nay, it is very simple,’ Wajib Baksh replied. ‘The 
Heaven-bom told me that there must be no risk of detec- 
tion.’ 

He took the box in his own hands and running his nails 
down the centre of the quilting, divided the false bottom 
into two pieces; these he lifted out, revealing the comb 
lying upon the real bottom beneath. 

‘The sides, as my lord will see,’ said Hiram Singh, taking 
a step forward, ‘are held in their appointed places by these 
two springs. Thus, when the key is turned the springs relax, . 
and the sides are driven by others into their places on the 
bottom, where the seams in the quilting mask the join. 
There is but one disadvantage. It is as follows; When the 
pieces which form the bottom are lifted out in order that 
my lord may get at whatever lies concealed beneath, the 
sprmgs must of necessity stand revealed. However, to any 

sufficient of the working of the box to 
a ^ f^lse bottom, it will be an easy matter to with- 

aw e springs and conceal them about his person.’ 

an easy matter,’ said Came, ‘aiid I 
. ^ likely to forget. Now one other question. 

am in a position to put the real box into your 
^ or say eight hours, do you think that in that time 
‘ that detection will be impossible ? ’ 

. . . lord,’ replied Hiram Singh with con- 

^ the fitting of the springs 

one. Three hours at most would suffice for that.’ 
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‘I am pleased with you,’ said Came. *As a proof of my 
satisfaction, when the work is finished you will each re- 
ceive five hundred mpees. Now you can go.’ 

According to his promise, ten o’clock on the Friday 
following found him in his hansom driving towards Belgrave 
Square. He was a little anxious, though the casual observer 
would scarcely have been able to tell it. The magnitude 
of the stake for which he was playing was enough to try 
the nerve of even such a past master in his profession as 
Simon Came. 

Arriving at the house he discovered some workmen 
erecting an avToing across the footway in preparation for 
the ball that was to take place at night. It was not long, 
however, before he found himself in the boudoir, reminding 
Her Grace of her promise to permit him an opportunity 
of making a drawing of the famous jewel case. The Duchess 
was naturally busy, and within a quarter of an hour he 
was on his way home with the box placed on the seat of 
the carriage beside him. 

‘Now,’ he said, as he patted it good-humouredly, ‘if 
only the notion worked out by Hiram Singh and Wajib 
Baksh holds good, the famous Wiltshire diamonds will 
become my property before very many hours are passed. 
By this time to-morrow, I suppose, London will be all 
agog concerning the burglary.’ 

On reaching his house he left his carriage, and himself 
carried the box into the study. Once there he rang his bell 
and ordered Hiram Singh and Wajib Baksh to be sent to 
him. When they arrived he showed them the box upon 
which they were to exercise their ingenuity. 

‘Bring the tools in here,’ he said, ‘and do the work 
under my own eyes. You have but nine hours before you, 
so you must make the most of them.’ 

The men went for their implements, and as soon as 
they were ready set to work. All through the day they 
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were kept hard at it, with the result that by five o’clock 
the alterations had been effected and the case stood ready. 
By the time Came returned from his afternoon drive in the 
Park it was quite prepared for the part it was to play in 
his scheme. Having praised the men, he turned them out 
and locked the door, then went across the room and un- 
locked a drawer in his VTiting table. From it he took a 
flat leather jewel case, which he opened. It contained a 
necklace of counterfeit diamonds, if anything a little 
larger than the one he intended to try to obtain. He had 
purchased it that morning in the Burlington Arcade for 
the purpose of testing the apparatus his servants had made, 
and this he now proceeded to do. 

Laying it carefully upon the bottom he closed the lid 
and turned the key. When he opened it again the necklace 
was gone, and even though he knew the secret he could 
not for the life of him see where the false bottom began 
and ended. After that he reset the trap and tossed the 
necklace carelessly in. To his delight it acted as well as on 
the previous occasion. He could scarcely contain his satis- 
faction. His conscience was sufficiently elastic to give him 
no trouble. To him it was scarcely a robbery he was plan- 
ning, but an artistic trial of skill, in which he pitted 

his wits and cunning against the forces of society in 
general. 

At half-past seven he dined, and afterwards smoked a 
meditative cigar over the evening paper in the billiard room. 
The invitations to the ball were for ten o’clock, and at 

dressing-room. 

Make me tidy as quickly as you can,’ he said to Belton 
w en t e latter appeared, ‘and while you are doiiig so 

hsten to my final instructions. 

night, as you know, I am endeavouring to secure 
^ nf Wiltshire’s necklace. To-morrow morning 

aU London will resound with the hubbub, and I have been 
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making my plans in such a way as to arrange that KHimo 
shall be the first person consulted. \¥hen the messenger 
calls, if call he does, see that the old woman next door 
bids him tell the Duke to come personally at twelve o’clock. 
Do you understand?’ 

‘Perfectly, sir.’ 

‘Very good. Now give me the jewel case, and let me be 
ojff. You need not sit up for me.’ 

Precisely as the clocks in the neighbourhood were 
striking ten Simon Came reached Belgrave Square, and, as 
he hoped, found himself the first guest. 

His hostess and her husband received him in the ante- 
room of the drawing-room. 

‘I come laden with a thousand apologies,’ he said as he 
took Her Grace’s hand, and bent over it with that cere- 
monious politeness which was one of the man’s chief 
characteristics. *I am most unconscionably early, I know, 
but I hastened here in order that I might personally return 
the jewel case you so kindly lent me. I must tmst to your 
generosity to forgive me. The drawings took longer than 
I expected.’ 

‘Please do not apologise,’ answered Her Grace. ‘It is 
very kind of you to have brought the case yourself. I 
hope the illustrations have proved successful. I shall look 
forward to seeing them as soon as they are ready. But I 
am keeping you holding the box. One of my servants will 
take it to my room.’ 

She called a footman to her, and bade him take the box 
and place it upon her dressing-table. 

Before it.goes I must let you see that I have not damaged 
it either externally or internally,’ said Came with a laugh. 
‘It is such a valuable case that I shoxild never forgive my- 
self if it had even received a scratch during the time it has 
been in my possession.’ 

So saying he lifted the lid add allowed her to look inside. 
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To all appearance it was exactly the same as when she 
had lent it to him earlier in the day. 

‘You have been most careful,^ she said. And then, with 
an air of banter, she continued: ‘If you desire it, I shall 
be pleased to give you a certificate to that effect.’ 

They Jested in this fashion for a few moments after the 
servant’s departure, during which time Came promised to 
call upon her the following morning at 11 o’clock, and to 
bring with him the illustrations he had made and a queer 
little piece of china he had had the good fortune to pick 
up in a dealer’s shop the previous afternoon. By this time 
fashionable London was making its way up the grand 
staircase, and with its appearance further • conversation 
became impossible. 

Shortly after midnight Came bade his hostess good- 
night and slipped away. He was perfectly satisfied with 
his evening’s entertainment, and if the key of the jewel 
case were not turned before the jewels were placed in it, 
he was convinced they would become his property. It 
speaks well for his strength of nerve when I record the 
fact that on going to bed his slumbers were as peaceful 
and untroubled as those of a little child. 

Breakfast was scarcely over next morning before a 
hansom drew up at his front door and Lord Amberley 
alighted. He was ushered into Carne’s presence forthwith, 
and on seeing that the latter was surprised at his early 
visit, hastened to explain. 

My dear fellow,’ he said, as he took possession of the 
chan the other offered him, ‘I have come round to see you 
on most important business. As I told you last night at 
the dance, when you so kindly asked me to come and see 
the steam yacht you have purchased, I had an appointment 
^th Wiltshire at half-past nine this morning. On reaching 
elgrave Square, I found the whole house in confusion. 
Servants were running hither and thither with scared 
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faces, the butler was on the borders of lunacy, the Duchess 
was weU-nigh hysterical in her boudoir, while her husband 
was in his study vowing vengeance against all the world.’ 

‘You alarm me,’ said Came, lighting a cigarette with a 
hand that was as steady as a rock. ‘What on earth has 
happened?’ 

‘I think I might safely allow you fifty guesses and then 
wager a hundred pounds you’d not hit the mark; and yet 
in a certain measure it concerns you.’ 

‘Concerns me? Good gracious! What have I done to 
bring all this about?’ 

‘Pray do not look so alarmed,’ said Amberley. ‘Per- 
sonally you have done nothing. Indeed, on second thoughts, 
I don’t know that I am right in saying that it concerns 
you at all. The fact of the matter is. Came, a burglary 
took place last night at Wiltshire House, and the famous 
necklace has disappeared* 

‘Good heavens! You don’t say so?’ 

‘But I do. The circumstances of the case are as follows: 
When my cousin retired to her room last night after the 
ball, she imclasped the necklace, and, in her husband’s 
presence, placed it carefully in her jewel case, which she 
locked. That having been done, Wiltshire took the box 
to the room which contained the safe, and himself placed 
it there, locking the iron door with his own key. The room 
was occupied that night, according to custom, by the butler 
and one of the footmen, both of whom have been in the 
family since they were boys. 

‘Next morning, after breakfast, the Duke unlocked the 
safe and took out the box, intending to convey it to the 
Bank as usual. Before leaving, however, he placed it on 
his study-table and went upstairs to speak to his wife. He 
^nnot remember exactly how long he was absent, but he 
feels convinced that he was not gone more than a quarter 
of an hour at the very utmost. 
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‘Their conversation finished, she accompanied him 
downstairs, where she saw him take up the case to carry 
it to his carriage. Before he left the house, however, she 
said: “ I suppose you have looked to see that the necklace 
is all right?” “How could I do so?” was his reply, “You 
know you possess the only key that will fit it. ” 

‘ She felt in her pockets, but to her surprise the key was 
not there.’ 

‘ If I were a detective I should say that that is a point 
to be remembered,’ said Came with a smile. ‘Pray, where 
did she find her keys ? ’ 

‘Upon her dressing-table,’ said Amberley. ‘Though she 
has not the slightest recollection of leaving them there.’ 

‘ WeU, when she had procured the keys, what happened ? ’ 
‘Why, they opened the box, and, to their astonishment 
and dismay, /ow?id it empty. The jewels were gone! ^ 

‘Good gracious! What a terrible loss! It seems almost 
impossible that it can be tme. And pray, what did they do ? ’ 
‘At first they stood staring into the empty box, hardly 
believing the evidence of their own eyes. Stare how they 
would, however, they could not bring them back. The 
jewels had, without doubt, disappeared, but when and 
where the robbery had taken place it was impossible to 
say. After that they had up all the servants and questioned 

might have foreseen, 

aL the butler to the IdtehenLid could throw 

ereat a tnv* * subject. To this minute it remains as 

‘f diseovered it.’ 

‘How than I can tell you,’ said Came. 

^rCracTw I mt^ed the case to 

gettiSt ^ r 

of any assist„„ t u ^ brought you to me. K I can be 

‘ WeU ™ ^ “^mmand me.’ 

Amberley. ‘NaL-aTi^ ^ “““f’’ 

lly, they are most , anxious to have the 
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mystery solved and the jewels recovered as soon as possible. 
Wiltshire wanted to send to Scotland Yard there and then, 
but his wife and I eventually persuaded him to consult 
Klimo. As you know, if the police authorities are called 
in first, he refuses the business altogether. Now, we thought, 
as you are his next door neighbour, you might possibly 
be able to assist us.’ 

‘You may be very sure, my lord, I will do everything 
that lies in my power. Let us go in and see him at once.’ 

As he spoke he rose and threw what remained of his 
cigarette into the fireplace. His visitor having imitated 
his example, they procured their hats and walked round 
from Park Lane into Belverton Street to bring up at No. 1. 
After they had rung the beU the door was opened to them 
by the old woman who invariably received the detective’s 
clients. 

‘Is Mr Klimo at home?’ asked Came. ‘And if so, can 
we see him?’ 

The old lady was a ’little deaf, and the question had to 
be repeated before she could be made to understand what 
was wanted. As soon, however, as she realized their desire, 
she informed them that her master was absent from town, 
but "would be back as usual at twelve o’clock to meet his 
clients. 

‘What on earth’s to be done? ’ said the Earl, looking at 
his companion in dismay. ‘I am afraid I can’t come back 
again, as I have a most important appointment at that 
hour.’ 

‘Do you think you could entrust the business to me?’ 
asked Came. If so, I will make a point of seeing him at 
twelve o’clock, and could call at Wiltshire House after- 
wards and tell the Duke whatT have done.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ replied Amberley. ‘If you 
are sure it would not put you -to too much trouble, that 
would be quite the best thing to be done.’ 
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‘I -will do it with pleasure,’ Came replied. * I feel it my 
duty to help in whatever way I can.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said the other. ‘Then, as I under- 
stand it, you are to call upon Klimo at twelve o’clock, and 
afterwards to let my cousins know what you have succeeded 
in doing. I only hope he will help us to secure the thief. We 
are having too many of these brnglaries just now. I must 
catch this hansom and be off. Good-bye, and many thanks.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Came, and shook him by the hand. 

The hansom having rolled away. Came retraced his 
steps to his own abode. 

‘It is really very strange,’ he muttered as he walked 
along, ‘ how often chance condescends to lend her assistance 
to my little schemes. The mere fact that His Grace left 
the box unwatched in his study for a quarter of an hour 
may serve to throw the police off on quite another scent. 
I am also glad that they decided to open the case in the 
house, for if it had gone to the hankers’ and had been 
placed in the strong room unexamined, I should never have 
been able to get possession of the jewels at all.’ 

Three hours later he drove to Wiltshire House and saw 
the Duke. The Duchess was far too much upset by the 
catastrophe to see any one. 


This is really most kind of you, Mr Came,’ said His 
Grace when the other had supplied an elaborate account 
of his mterview with Khmo. ‘We are extremely indebted 
to you. I am sorry he cannot come before ten o’clock to- 
mght, and that he makes this stipulation of my seeing 
him alone, for I must confess I should like to have had 
present to ask any questions that might 
escape me But if that’s his usual hour and custom, weU, 

for ^ ^ that’s all. I hope he will do some good, 

Ac T ^ ^eatest calamity that has ever befallen me. 

• „ now, it has made my wife quite ill. She 

confined to her bedroom and quite hysterical.’ 
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* You do not suspect any one, I suppose? ’ inquired Came. 

‘Not a soul,’ the other answered. ‘The thing is such a 
mystery that we do not know what to think. I feel con- 
vinced, however, that my servants are as innocent as I 
am. Nothing will ever make me think them otherwise. I 
wish I could catch the fellow, that’s all. I’d make him 
suffer for the trick he’s played me.’ 

Came offered an appropriate reply, and after a little 
farther conversation upon the subject, bade the irate 
nobleman good-bye and left the house. From Belgrave 
Square he drove to one of the clubs of which he had been 
elected a member, in search of Lord Orpington, with whom 
he had promised to lunch, and afterwards took him to a 
ship-builder’s yard near Greenwich, in order to show him 
the steam yacht he had lately purchased. 

It was close upon dinner time before he returned to his 
own residence. He brought Lord Orpington with him, and 
they dined in state together. At nine the latter bade him 
good-bye, and at ten Came retired to his dressing-room - 
and rang for Belton. 

‘What have you to report,’ he asked, ‘with regard to 
what I bade you do in Belgrave Square? ’ 

‘I followed your instructions to the letter,’ Belton replied. 
‘Yesterday morning I wrote to Messrs Horniblow and 
Jimson, the house agents in Piccadilly, in the name of 
Colonel Braithwaite, and asked for an order to view the 
residence to the right of Wiltshire House, I asked that the 
order might be sent direct to the house, where the Colonel 
would get it upon his arrival. This letter I posted myself 
in Basingstoke, as you desired me to do. 

‘At nine o’clock yesterday morning I dressed myself as 
much like an elderly army officer as possible, and took a 
cab to Belgrave Square. The caretaker, an old fellow of 
close upon seventy years of age, admitted me immediately 
upon Hearing my name, and proposed that he should show 
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after being alone in the room with the empty Jewel case 
and a magnifying glass for two minutes or so, he was in a 
position to describe the modiis operandit sirid., what is more, 
to put the police on the scent of the burglar.’ 

‘And how ojcw it worked?’ asked Came. 

‘From the empty house next door,’ replied the other. 
‘On the morning of the burglary a man^ purporting to be 
a retired army officer, called v/ith an order to view, got 
the caretaker out of the way, clambered along to Wiltshire 
House by means of the parapet outside, reached the room 
during the time the servants were at breakfast, opened 
the safe, and abstracted the Jewels.’ 

‘But how did Klimo find all this out?’ asked Lord 
Orpington. 

‘By his own inimitable cleverness,’ replied Lord Amber- 
ley. ‘At any rate it has been proved that he was correct. 
The man did make his way from next door, and the police 
have since discovered that an individual answering to 
the description given, visited a pawnbroker’s shop in the 
city about an hour later, and stated that he had diamonds 
to sell.’ 

‘If that is so it turns out to be a very simple mystery 
after all,’ said Lord Orpingcon as they began their meal. 

‘Thanks to the ingenuity of the cleverest detective in 
the world,’ remarked Amberley. 

‘In that case here’s a good health to Klimo,’ said the 
Privy Councillor, raising his glass. 

‘I will Join you in that,’ said Simon Came. ‘Here’s a 
very good health to Klimo and his connection with the 
Duchess of Wiltshire’s diamonds. May he always be eqiially 
successful !’ 

‘Hear, hear to that,’ replied his guests. 
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IV 


The Affair of the 
‘Avalanche Bicycle and 
Tyre Co., Limited’ 

Arthur Morrison 


1 

Cycle companies were in the market everywhere. Immense 
fortunes were being made in a few days and sometimes 
little fortunes were being lost to build them up. Mining 
shares were dull for a season, and any company with the 
word ‘cycle’ or ‘tyre’ in its title was certain to attract 
capital, no matter what its prospects were like in the eyes 
of the expert. All the old private cycle companies suddenly 
were offered to the public, and their proprietors, already 
rich men, built themselves houses on the Riviera, bought 
yachts, ran racehorses, and left business for ever. Some- 
times the shareholders got their money’s worth, sometimes 
more, sometimes less— sometimes they got nothing but 
total loss; but still the game went on. One could never 
open a newspaper without finding, displayed at large, the 
prospectus of yet another cycle company with capital 
expressed in six figures at least, often in seven, Solemn 
old dailies, into whose editorial heads no new thing ever 
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me over the house. This, however, I told him was quite 
unnecessary, backing my speech with a present of half a 
crown, whereupon he returned to his breakfast perfectly 
satisfied, while I wandered about the house at my own 
leisure. 

‘ Reaching the same floor as that upon which is situated 
the room in which the Duke’s safe is kept, I discovered 
that your supposition was quite correct, and that it would 
be possible for a man, by opening the window, to make 
his way along the coping from one house to the other, 
without being seen. I made certain that there was no one 
in the bedroom in which the butler slept, and then arranged 
the long telescope walking-stick you gave me, and fixed one 
of my boots to it by means of the screw in the end. With 
this I was able to make a regular succession of footsteps 
in the dust along the ledge, between one window and the 
other. 

‘ That done, I went downstairs again, bade the caretaker 
good-morning, and got into rny cab. From Belgrave Square 
I drove to the shop of the pawnbroker whom you told me 
you had discovered was out of town. His assistant inquired 
my business, and was anxious to do what he could for me. 

I told him, however, that I must see his master personally, 
as it was about the sale of some diamonds I had had left 
me.. I pretended to be annoyed that he was not at home, 
and mistered to myself, so that the man could hear, some- 
thi^ about its meaning a journey to Amsterdam. 

hen I limped out of the shop, paid off my cab, and, 
wa ng own a by-street, removed my moustache, and 
m taking off my great coat and 

h ^ streets further on I purchased a bowler 

a in p ace of the old-fashioned topper I had hitherto 

5een wearing, and then took a cab from PiccadiUy and 
came home.’ 

You liave fulfilled my instructions admirably,’ said 
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Came. ‘And if the business comes off, as I expect it will, 
you shall receive your usual percentage. Now I must be 
turned into Edimo and be off to Bclgrave Square to put 
His Grace upon the track of this burglar.’ 

Before he retired to rest that night Simon Came took 
something, wrapped in a red silk handkerchief, from the 
capacious pocket of the coat Klimo had been wearing a 
few moments before. Having unrolled the covering, he 
held up to the light the magnificent necklace which for so 
many years had been the joy and pride of the ducal house 
of Wiltshire. The electric light played upon it, and touched 
it wdth a thousand different hues. 

‘Where so many have failed,’ he said to himself, as he 
wrapped it in the handkerchief again and locked it in his 
safe, ‘it is pleasant to be able to congratulate oneself on 
having succeeded.’ 

Next morning all London -was astonished by the news 
that the famous Wiltshire diamonds had been stolen, and 
a few hours later Came learnt from an evening paper that 
the detectives who had taken up the case, upon the sup- 
posed retirement from it of Edimo, -were still completely 
at fault. 

That evening he w'as to entertain several friends to 
dinner. They included Lord Amberley, Lord Orpington, 
and a prominent member of the Privy Council. Lord 
Amberley arrived late, but filled to overflowing with im- 
portance. His friends noticed his state, and questioned him. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he answered, as he took up a com- 
manding position upon- the drawing-room hearthrug, ‘I 
am in a position to inform you that Edimo has reported 
upon the case, and the upshot of it is that the Wiltshire 
Diamond Mystery is a mystery no longer.’ 

‘What do you mean? ’ asked the others in a chorus. 

‘I mean that he sent in his report to Wiltshire this after- 
noon, as arranged. From what he said the other night. 
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found its way till years after it had been forgotten else- 
where, suddenly exhibited the scandalous phenomenon of 
‘broken columns’ in their advertising sections, and the 
universal prospectuses stretched outrageously across half 
or even all the page — a thing to cause apoplexy in the 
bodily system of any self-respecting manager of the old 
school. 

In the midst of this excitement it chanced that the firm 
of Dorrington & Hicks were engaged upon an investigation 
for the famous and long-established ‘Indestructible Bicycle 
and Tricycle Manufacturing Company’, of London and 
Coventry. The matter was not one of sufficient intricacy 
or difficulty to engage Dorrington’s personal attention, 
and it was given to an assistant. There was some doubt 
as to the validity of a certain patent having reference to 
a particular method of tightening the spokes and truing 
the wheels of a bicycle, and Dorrington’s assistant had 
to make inquiries (without attracting attention to the 
matter) as to whether or not there existed any evidence, 
either documentary or in the memory of veterans, of the 
use of this method, or anything like it, before the year 
1885. The assistant completed his inquiries and made his 
report to Dorrington. Now I think I have said that, from 
every evidence I have seen, the chief matter of Dorrington’s 
solicitude was his own interest, and just at this time he had 
heard, as had others, much of the money being made in 
cycle companies. Also, like others, he had conceived a 
^eat desire to get the confidential advice of somebody 
‘in the Imow ’—advice which might lead him into the • 
good thing desired by all the greedy who flutter about 
at the outside edge of the stock and share market. For 
this reason Dorrington determined to make this small 
matter of the wheel patent an affair of personal report. 
He was a man of infinite resource, plausibility and good- 
companionship, and there was money going in the cycle 
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trade. ^Vliy then should he lose an opportunity of making 
himself pleasant in the inner groves of that trade, and catch 
whatever might come his way — information, syndicate 
shares, directorships, anything? So that Dorrington made 
himself master of his assistant’s information, and pro- 
ceeded to the head office of the ‘Indestructible’ company 
on Holborn Viaduct, resolved to become the entertaining 
acquaintance of the managing director. 

On his way his attention was attracted by a very elabor- 
ately fitted cycle shop, which his recollection told him 
was new. ‘The Avalanche Bicycle and T5rre Company’ 
was the legend ght above the great plate-glass window, 
and in the window itself stood many brilliantly enamelled 
and plated bicycles, each labelled on the frame with the 
flaming red and gold transfer of the firm; and in the midst 
of all was another bicycle covered with dried mud, of 
which, however, sufficient had been carefully cleared away 
to expose a similar glaring transfer to those that decorated 
the rest — ^with a placard announcing that on this particular 
machine somebody had ridden some incredible distance 
on bad roads in very little more than no time at all. A 
crowd stood about the window and gaped respectfully 
at the placard, the bicycles, the transfers, and the mud, 
though they paid little attention to certain piles of folded 
white papers, endorsed in bold letters with the name of 
the company, with the suffix ‘limited’ and the word 
‘ prospectus ’ in bloated black letter below. These, however, 
Dorrington observed at once, for he had himself that 
morning, in common with several thousand other people, 
received one by post. Also half a page of his morning paper 
had been filled with a copy of that same prospectus, and 
the afternoon had brought another copy in the evening 
pa.per. In the list of directors there was a titled name or 
two, together with a few unknown names — doubtless the 
‘ practical men’. And below this list there were such positive 
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promises of tremendous dividends j backed up and provc( 
beyond dispute by such ingenious piles of business-lik 
figures, every line of figures referring, to sonae Mother.; to 
for testimonials to its perfect genuineness' and accuracy 
that any reasonable man, it would seem, must ric&iitlj 
sell the hat off his head and the boots off 'his -fefet t6;iBu^ 
one share at least, and so make his fortune for ever.rl^e 
the business was but lately established, but that 
it. It had rushed ahead with such amazing .rapi(iity' (« 
was natmal with an avalanche) that it had gotaltpgeth^ 
out of hand, and orders couldn^t be executed at all; where- 
fore the proprietors were reluctantly compelled to detthe 
public have some of the luck. This was i Thuisdayi:"&c 
share list was to be opened on Monday morning tod clpsi^ 
inexorably at four o’clock on Tuesday aftemoonjV^tliAa 
merciful extension to Wednesday morning for the candit 
dates for wealth who were so unfortunate as to liye infthe 
country. So that it behoved everybody to waste no ttoe 


money should be returned in full, failing allotmenfg^e. 
prospectus did not absolutely say it in so manylwords^ 
but no rational person could fail to feel that the difbhtois 
were fervently hoping that nobody would get injured/^ 
the rush. ■ 

Dorrington passed on and reached the Wpll-j^pi^j 
establishnaent of the ‘Indestructible Bicycle Gompsarp^ 
This was already a limited company of a private sortf-ai^ 
had been so for ten years or more. And before thatjtKeJ 
concern had had eight or nine years of prosperoi^lfeXrS 
perience. The founder of the firm, Mr Paul Mallows^^j'^ ■ 
now the managing director, and a great pillar of the cyctol] 
industry. Tforring^ a clerk his card, and a%^p|j 

see■M^'MMk>Ws.•■•■^^ ‘ f 


Mr Matows -was vou^^ but Mr Stedma^ ^ 

secret^§^^^rto'tod hiimDori^^ saw. Mr 
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was a pleasant, youngish man, who had been a famous 
amateur bicyclist in his time, and was still an enthusiast. 
In ten minutes business -was settled and dismissed, and 
Dorrington’s tact had brought the secretary into a pleasant 
discursive chat, mth much exchange of anecdote. Dorring- 
ton expressed much interest in the subject of bicycling, 
and, seeing that Stedman had been a racing man, particu- 
larly as to bicycling races. 

‘There’ll be a rare good race on Saturday, I expect,’ 
Stedman said. ‘Or rather,’ he went on, ‘I expect the fifty 
miles record v,il\ go. I fancy our man Gillett is pretty safe 
to win, but he’ll have to move, and I quite expect to see a 
good set of new records on our advertisements next week. 
The next best man is Lant — ^the new fellow, you know — 
who rides for the “Avalanche” people.’ 

‘ Let’s see, they’re going to the public as a limited com- 
pany, aren’t they?’ Dorrington asked casually. 

Stedman nodded, with a little grimace. 

‘You don’t think it’s a good thing, perhaps,’ Dorrington 
said, noticing the grimace. ‘ Is that so ? ’ 

‘Well,’ Stedman answered, ‘of course I can’t say. I don’t 
know much about the firm — ^nobody does, as far as I can 
tell — ^but they seem to have got a business together in 
almost no time; that is, if the business is as genuine as it 
looks at first sight. But they want a rare lot of capital, 
and then the prospectus — ^well, I’ve seen more satisfactory 
ones, you know. I don’t say it isn’t all right, of course, 
but still I shan’t go out of my way to recommend any 
friends of mine to plunge on it.’ 

‘You won’t?’ 

No, I won’t. Though no doubt they’ll get their capital, 
or most of it. Almost any cycle or tyre company can get 
subscribed just now. And this “Avalanche” affair is both, 
and it is well advertised, you know. Lant has been winning 
on their mounts just lately, and they’ve been booming it 
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for all they’re worth. By jove, if they could only screw 
him up to win the fifty miles on Saturday, and heat our 
man Gillett, that would give them a push! Just at the 
correct moment too. Gillett’s never been beaten yet at the 
distance, you know. But Lant can’t do it — though, as I 
have said, he’ll make some fast riding — it’ll be a race, I 
tell you.’ 

‘ I should like to see it.’ 

‘Why not come? See about it, will you? And perhaps 
you’d like to run down to the track after dinner this 
evening and see our man training — awfully interesting, I 
can tell you, with all the pacing machinery and that. Will 
you come?’ 

Dorrington expressed himself delighted, and suggested 
that Stedman should dine with him before going to the 
track. Stedman, for his part, charmed with his new ac- 
quaintance — as everybody was at a first meeting wirn 
Dorrington — assented gladly. 

At that moment the door of Stedman’s room was pushed 
open and a well-dressed, middle-aged man, with a shaven, 
flabby face, appeared. ‘I beg pardon,’ he said, ‘I thought 
you were alone. I’ve just ripped my finger against the 
handle of my brougham door as I came in — ^the screw 
sticks out. Have you a piece of sticking plaster?-’ He ex- 
tended a bleeding finger as he spoke. Stedman looked 
doubtfully at his desk. 

‘Here is some court plaster,’ Dorrington exclaimed, 

producing his pocket-book. ‘I always carry it— -it’s handier 

than ordinary sticking plaster. How much do you w'ant?’ 

‘Thanks — an inch or so.’ 

This is hfr Dorrington, of Messrs Dorrington & Hicks, 
IVIr Mallows, Stedman said. ‘ Our managing director, 

Paul Mallows, :Mr Dorrington.’ 

Dorrington was delighted to make Mr Mallows’ ac- 
quaintance, and he busied himself with a careful strapping 
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of the damaged finger. Mr Mallows had the large frame of a 
man of strong build who had had much hard bodily work, 
but there hung about it the heavier, softer flesh that told 
of a later period of ease and sloth. ‘Ah, Mr Mallows,’ 
Stedman said, ‘the bicycle’s the safest thing, after all! 
Dangerous things these broughams ! ’ 

‘Ah, you younger men,’ Mr Mallows replied, with a 
slow and rounded enunciation, ‘you younger men can 

afford to be active. We elders ’ 

‘Can afford a brougham,’ Dorrington added, before the 
managing director began the next word. ‘Just so — and 
the bicycle does it all; wonderful thing the bicycle!’ 

Dorrington had not misjudged his man, and the oblique 
reference to his wealth flattered Mr Mallows. Dorrington 
went once more through his report as to the spoke patent, 
and then IMr Mallows bade him good-bye. 

‘Good-day, Mr Dorrington, good-day,’ he said. ‘I am 
extremely obliged by your careful personal attention to 
this matter of the patent. We may leave it with Mr Stedman 
now, I think. Good-day. I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again.’ And with clumsy stateliness Mr 
Mallows vanished. 


2 

‘So you don’t think the “Avalanche” good business as 
an investment?’ Dorrington said once more as he and 
Stedman, after an excellent dinner, were cabbing it to 
the track. 

‘No, no,’ Stedman answered, ‘don’t touch it! There’s 
better things than that coming along presently. Perhaps 
I shall be able to put you in for something, you know, a 
bit later; hut don’t be in a hurry. As to the “Avalanche”, 
even if everything else were satisfactory, there’s too much 
booming being done just now to please me. All sorts of 
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rumours, you know, of their ha-vnng something “up their 
sleeve”, and so on; mysterious hints in the papers, and 
all that, as to something revolutionary being in hand TOth 
the “Avalanche” people. Perhaps there is. But why they 
don’t fetch it out in view of the public subscription for 
shares is more than I can understand, unless they don’t 
want too much of a rush. And as to that, well they don’t 
look like modestly shrinking from anything of that sort 
up to the present.’ 

They were at the track soon after seven o’clock, but 
Gillett was not yet riding. Borrington remarked that 
Giliett appeared to begin late. 

‘Well,’ Stedman explained, ‘he’s one of those fellows 
that afternoon training doesn’t seem to suit, unless it is 
a bit of walking exercise. He just does a few miles in the 
morning and a spurt or two, and then he comes on just 
before sunset for a fast ten or fifteen miles — ^that is, when 
he is getting fit for such a race as Saturday’s. To-night 
will be his last spin of that length before Saturday, be- 
cause to-morrow will be the day before the race. To-morrow 
he’ll only go a spurt or two, and rest most of the day. 

They strolled about inside the track, the two highly 
‘banked’ ends whereof seemed to a near-sighted person m 
the centre to be solid erect walls, along the face of which 
the training riders skimmed, fly-fashion. Only three or 
four persons beside themselves were in the enclosure when 
they first came, but in ten minutes’ time Mr Paul Mallows 
came across the track. 

‘Why,’ said Stedman to Borrington, ‘here’s the Gover- 
nor! It isn’t often he comes down here. But I expect he’s 
anxious to see how Gillett’s going, in view of Saturday.’ 

‘Good evening, Mr Mallows,’ said Borrington. ‘I hope 
the finger’s all right? Want any more plaster?’ . 

‘Good evening, good evening,’ responded Mr Mallows 
heavily. Thank you, the finger’s not troubling me a bit.’ 


- Arthur Morrison 

He held it up, still decorated by the black plaster. ‘Ypur 
plaster remains, you see — was a little careful not to fray 
it too much in washing, that was all.’ And Mr Mallows 
sat down on a light iron garden-ehair (of which several 
stood here and there in the enclosure) and began to watch 
the riding. 

The track was clear, and dusk was approaching when 
at last the great GiUett made his appearance on the track. 
He answered a friendly question or two put to him by 
Mallows and Stedman, and then, giving his coat to his 
trainer, swung off along the track on his bicycle, led in 
front by a tandem and closely attended by a triplet. In 
fifty yards his pace quickened, and he settled down into 
a swift even pace, regular as clockwork. Sometimes the 
tandem and sometimes the triplet went to the front, but 
GiUett neither checked nor heeded as, nursed by his pacers, 
who were directed by the trainer from the centre, he 
swept along mile after mile, each mile in but a few seconds 
over the two minutes. 

‘Look at the action!’ exclaimed Stedman with enthusi- 
asm. ‘ Just watch him. Not an ounce of power wasted there! 
Did you ever see more regular ankle work? And did any- 
body ever sit a machine quite so well as that? Show me 
a movement anywhere above the hips ! ’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr Mallows, ‘GiUett has a wonderful style — 
a wonderful style, reaUy ! ’ 

The men in the enclosure wandered about here and there 
on the grass, watching Gillett’s riding as one watches the 
performance of a great piece of art — ^which, indeed, was 
what GiUett’s riding was. There were, besides MaUows, 
Stedman, Dorrington and the trainer, two officials of the 
Cyclists’ Union, an amateur racing man named Sparks, the 
track superintendent and another man. The sky grew 
darker, and gloom feU about the track. The machines be- 
came invisible, and little could be seen of the riders across 
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the ground but the row of rhythmically working legs and 
the white cap that Gillett wore. The trainer had just told 
Stedman that there would be three fast laps and then his 
man would come off the track. 

‘Well, Mr Stedman,’ said Mr Mallows, ‘I think we shall 
be all right for Saturday.’ 

‘Rather!’ answered Stedman confidently. ‘Gillett’s 
going great guns, and steady as a watch!’ 

The pace now suddenly increased. The tandem shot 
once more to the front, the triplet hung on the rider’s 
flank, and the group of swishing wheels flew round the 
track at a ‘one-fifty’ gait. The spectators turned about, 
following the riders round the track with their eyes. And 
then, swinging into the straight from the top bend, the 
tandem checked suddenly and gave a little jump. Gillett 
crashed into it from behind, and the triplet, failing to 
clear, wavered and swung, and crashed over and along 
the track too. All three machines and six men were involved 
in one complicated smash. 

Everybody rushed across the grass, the trainer first. 
Then the cause of the disaster was seen. Lying on its side 
oh the track, with men and bicycles piled over and against 
it, was one of the green painted light iron garden-chairs 
that had been standing in the enclosure. The triplet men 
were struggling to their feet, and though much cut and 
shaken j seemed the least hurt of the lot; One of the men 
of the tandem was insensible, and Gillett, who from his 
position had got all the worst of it, lay senseless too, badly 
cut and bruised, and his left arm was broken. 

The trainer was cursing and tearing his hair. ‘ If I knew 
who’d done this,’ Stedman cried, ‘I’d jpuVp him with that 
chair!’ , ' 

‘Oh, that betting, that betting!’ wailed Mr Mallows, 
hopping about distractedly; ‘see what it leads people into 
doing! It can’t have been an accident, can it? ’ 
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‘Accident? Skittles! A man doesn’t put a chair on a 
track in the dark and leave it there by accident. Is any- 
body getting away there from the outside of the track?’ 

‘No, there’s nobody. He wouldn’t wait till this; he’s 
clear off a minute ago and more. Here, Fielders ! Shut the 
outer gate, and we’ll see who’s about.’ 

But there seemed to be no suspicious character. Indeed, 
except for the ground-man, his boy, Gillett’s trainer, and 
a racing man, who had just finished dressing in the pavilion, 
there seemed to be nobody about beyond those whom 
everybody had seen standing in the enclosure. But there 
had been ample time for anybody, standing unnoticed at 
the outer rails, to get across the track in the dark, just 
after the riders had passed, place the obstruction, and 
escape before the completion of the lap. 

The damaged men were helped or carried into the 
pavilion, and the damaged machines were dragged after 
them. ‘I will give fifty pounds gladly — more, a hundred,’ 
said Mr Mallows, excitedly, ‘to anybody who wiU find out 
who put the chair on the track. It might have ended in 
murder. Some wretched bookmaker, I suppose, who has 
taken too many bets on Gillett. As I’ve said a thousand 
times, betting is the curse of aU sport nowadays.’ 

‘The governor excites himself a great deal about betting 
and bookmakers,’ Stedman said to Dorrington, as they 
walked toward the pavilion, ‘but, between you and me, 
I believe some of the “Avalanche” people are in this. The 
betting bee is always in Mallows’ bonnet, but as a matter 
of fact there’s very little betting at aU on cycle races, and 
what there is is little more than a matter of half-crowns 
or at most half-sovereigns on the day of the race. No 
bookmaker ever makes a heavy book first. Still there may 
be something in it this time, of course. But look at the 

Avalanche” people, ^ith Gillett away their ' man can 
certainly win on Saturday, and if only the weather keeps 
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fair he can almost as certainly beat the record,* just at 
present the fifty miles is fairly easy, and it’s bound to go 
soon. Indeed, our intention was that Gillett should pull it 
down on Saturday. He was a safe winner, bar accidents, 
and it was good odds on his altering the record, if the 
weather were any good at all. With Gillett out of it Lant 
is just about as certain a %vinncr as our man would be if all 
were well. And there would be a boom for the “Avalanche” 
company, on the very eve of the share subscription! Lant, 
you must know, was very second-rate till this season, but 
he has improved wonderfully in the last month or two, 
since he has been wth the “A%^alanche” people. Let him 
win, and they can point to the machine as responsible for 
it all. “Here”, they will say in effect, “is a man who 
could rarely get in front, even in second-class company, 
till he rode an “Avalanche”. Now he beats the world’s 
record for fifty miles on it, and makes rings round the 
topmost professionals ! ” Why, it will be worth thousands 
of capital to them. Of course the subscription of capital 
won’t hurt us, but the loss of the record may, and to have 
Gillett knocked out like this in the middle of the season 
is serious.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose with you it is more than a matter of 
this one race.’ 

‘Of course. And so it will be with the “Avalanche” 
company. Don’t you see, with Gillett probably useless for 
the rest of the season, Lant will have it all his own way 
at anything over ten miles. That’ll help to boom up the 
shares and there’ll be big profit made on trading in them. 
Oh, I tell you this thing seems pretty suspicious to 
me.’ 

‘Look here, said Dorrington, ‘can you borrow a light 
for me, and let me run over with it to the spot where the 
smash took place? The people have cleared into the pavilion 
and I could go alone.’ 
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‘ Certainly. Will you have a try for the governor’s 
hundred?’ 

‘Well, perhaps. But anyway there’s no harm in doing 
you a good turn if I can, while I’m here. Some day perhaps 
you’ll do me one.’ 

‘Right you are — ^I’U ask Fielders, the ground-man.’ 

A lantern was brought, and Dorrington betook himself 
to the spot where the iron chair still lay, while Stedman 
joined the rest of the crowd in the pavilion. 

Dorrington minutely examined the grass within two 
yards of the place where the chair lay, and then, crossing 
the track and getting over the rails, did the same with 
the damp gravel that paved the outer ring. The track it- 
self was of cement, and unimpressionable by footmarks, 
but nevertheless he scrutinized that with equal care, as 
well as the rails. Then he turned his attention to the chair. 
It was, as I have said, a light chair made of flat iron strip, 
bent to shape and riveted. It had seen good service, and 
its present coat of green paint was evidently far from 
being its original one. Also it was rusty in places, and 
parts had been repaired and strengthened with cross-pieces 
secured by bolts and square nuts, some rusty and loose. 
It was from one of these square nuts, holding a cross-piece 
that stayed the back at the top, that Dorrington secured 
some object — ^it might have been a hair — which he care- 
fully transferred to his pocket-book. This done, with one 
more glance round, he betook himself to the pavilion. 

A surgeon had arrived, and he reported well of the chief 
patient. It was a simple fracture, and a healthy subject. 
When Dorrington entered, preparations were beginning 
for setting the limb. There was a sofa in the pavilion, and 
the surgeon saw nb reason for removing the patient till 
all was made secure. 

‘Found anything?’ asked Stedman in a low tone of 
Dorrington. ' , 
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Dorrington shook his head. ‘Not much/ he answered 
at a whisper. ‘ I’ll think over it later.* 

Dorrington asked one of the Cyclists’ Union officials 
for the loan of a pencil, and, having made a note with it, 
immediately, in another part of the room, asked Sparks, 
the amateur, to lend him another. 

Stedman had told Mr Mallows of Dorrington’s late 
employment with the lantern, and the managing director 
now said quietly, ‘You remember what I said about re- 
warding anybody wffio discovered the perpetrator of this 
outrage, IVfr Dorrington? Well, I was excited at the time, 
but I quite hold to it. It is a shameful thing. You have been 
looking about the grounds, I hear. I hope you have come 
across something that -will enable you to find something 
out. Notliing will please me more than to have to pay you, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘ Well,’ Dorrington confessed, ‘ I’m afraid I haven’t seen 
anything very big in the way of a clue, Mr Mallows; but 
I’U think a bit. The worst of it is, you never know who these 
betting men are, do you, once they get away? There are 
so many, and it may be anybody. Not only that, but they 
may bribe anybody.’ 

‘Yes, of course — there’s no end to their wickedness, I’m 
afraid. Stedman suggests that trade rivalry may have had 
something to do with it. But that seems an uncharitable 
view, don’t you think? Of course we stand very high, and 
there are jealousies and all that, but this is a thing I’m 
sure no firm would think of stooping to, for a m oment. 
No, it’s betting that is at the bottom of this, I fear. And 
I hope, Mr Dorrington, that you will make some attempt 
to find the. guilty parties.’ 

Presently Stedman spoke to Dorrington again. ‘Here’s 
something that may help you,’ he said. ‘To begin with, 
it must have been done by some one from the outside of the 
track.’ 
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‘Why?’ 

‘Well, at least every probability’s that way. Everybody 
inside was directly interested in Gillett’s success, excepting 
the Union officials and Sparks, who’s a gentleman and 
q[uite above suspicion, as much so, indeed, as the Union 
officials. Of course there was the ground-man, but he’s all 
right, I’m sure.’ 

‘And the trainer?’ 

‘Oh, that’s altogether improbable — altogether. I was 
going to say 

‘And there’s that other man who was standing about; 
I haven’t heard who he was.’ 

‘Right you are. I don’t know him either. Where is he 
now?’ 

But the man had gone. 

‘Look here, I’ll make some quiet inquiries about that 
man,’ Stedman pursued. ‘I forgot all about him in the 
excitement of the moment. I was going to say that al- 
though whoever did it could easily have got away by the 
gate before the smash came, he might not have liked to go 
that way in case of observation in passing the pavilion. 
In that case he could have got away (and indeed he could 
have got into the grounds to begin with) by way of one of 
those garden walls that bound the ground just by where the 
smash occurred. If that were so he must either live in one 
of the houses, or he must know somebody that does. Per- 
haps you might put a man to smell about along the road — 
it’s only a short one; Chisnall Road’s the name.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Dorrington responded patiently. ‘There 
might be something in that.? 

By this time Gillett’s arm was in a starched bandage 
and secured by spHnts, and a cab was ready to take him 
home. Mr Mallows took Stedman away with him, expressing 
a desire to talk business, and Dorrington went home by 
himself. He did not turn down Chisnall Road. But he 
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walked jauntily along toward the nearest cab-stand, and 
once or twice he chuckled, for he saw his way to a delight- 
fully lucrative financial operation in cycle companies, 
without risk of capital. 

The cab gained, he called at the lodgings of two of his 
men assistants and gave them instant instructions. Then 
he packed a small bag at his rooms in Conduit Street, and 
at midnight was in the late fast train for Birmingham. 

8 

The prospectus of the ‘Avalanche Bicycle and Tyre Com- 
pany ’ stated that the works were at Exeter and Bmning- 
ham. Exeter is a delightful old town,, but it can scarcely be 
regarded as the centre of the cycle trade; neither is it in 
especially easy and short communication with Birmingham. 
It was the sort of thing that any critic anxious to pick 
holes in the prospectus might wonder at, and so one of 
Dorrington’s assistants had gone by the night mail to 
inspect the works. It was from this man that Dorrington, 
in Birmingham, about noon on the day after Gillett’s . 
disaster, received this telegram — 

Works here old disused cloth-mills just out of town. 
Closed and empty hut with hig new signboard and notice 
that works now running are at Birmingham. Agent says 
only deposit paid — tenancy agreement not signed . — , 
Farrish. 

■ The telegram increased Dorrington’s satisfaction, for 
he had just taken a look at the Birmingham works. They 
were not empty, though nearly so, nor were they large; and 
a man there had told him that the chief premises, where 
most of the work was done, were at Exeter. And the 
hoUower the business the better prize he saw in store for 
himself. He had already, early in the morning, indulged 
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in a telegram on his own account, though he had not signed 
it. This was how it ran — 

Mallows^ 55, Upper Sundown Place^ 

London, W. 

Fear all not safe here. Run down by 10.10 train with- 
out fail. 

Thus it happened that at a little later than, half -past 
eight Dorrington’s other assistant, watching the door of 
No. 58, Upper Sandown Place, saw a telegram delivered, 
and immediately afterwards Mr Paul Mallows in much 
haste dashed away in a cab which was called from the end 
of the street. The assistant followed in another. Mr Mallows 
dismissed his cab at a theatrical wig-maker’s in Bow Street 
and entered. When he emerged in little more than forty 
minutes’ time, none but a practised watcher, who had 
guessed the reason for the visit, would have recognized 
him. He had not assumed the clumsy disguise of. a false 
beard. He was ‘made up ’ deftly. Has colour was heightened, 
and his face seemed thinner. There was no heavy accession 
of false hair, but a slight crepe-hair whisker at each side 
made a better and less pronounced disguise. He seemed 
a younger, healthier man. The watcher saw him safely off 
to Birmingham by the ten minutes past ten train, and then 
gave Dorrington note by telegraph of the guise in which 
Mr MaUows was travelling. 

Now this train was timed to arrive at Birmingham at 
one, which was the reason that Dorrington had named it in 
the anonymous telegram. The entrance to the ‘Avalanche’ 
works was by a large gate, which was closed, but which 
was provided with a small door to pass a man. Within was 
a yard, and at a little before one o’clock Dorrington pushed 
open the small door, peeped, and entered. Nobody was 
about in the yard, but what little, noise could be heard 
came from a particular part of the building on the right. 
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A pile of solid ‘export’ crates stood to the left, and these 
Dorrington had noted at his previous call that morning 
as making a suitable hiding-place for temporary use. Now 
he slipped behind them and awaited the stroke of one. 
Prompt at the hour a door on the opposite side of the yard 
swung open, and two men and a boy emerged and climbed 
one after another through the little door in the big gate. 
Then presently another man, not a workman, but apparent- 
ly a sort of overseer, came from the opposite door, which 
he carelessly let fall-to behind him, and he also disappeared 
through the little door, which he then locked. Dorrington 
was now alone in the sole active works of the ‘Avalanche 
Bicycle and Tyre Company, Limited’. 

He tried the door opposite and found it was free to 
open. Within he saw in a dark comer a candle which had 
been left burning, and opposite him a large iron enamelling 
oven, like an immense safe, and round about, on benches, 
were strewn heaps of the glaring red and gold transfer 
which Dorrington had observed the day before on the 
machines exhibited in the Holborn Viaduct window. Some 
of the frames had the label newly applied, and others were 
still plain. It would seem that the chief business of the 
‘Avalanche Bicycle and Tyre Company, Limited’, was the 
attaching of labels to previously nondescript machines. 
But there was little time to examine further, and indeed 
Dorrington presently heard the noise of a key in the outer 
gate. So he stood and waited by the enamelling oven to 
welcome Mr Mallows. 

As the door was pushed open Dorrington advanced and 
bowed politely. Mallows started guiltily, but, remembering 
his disguise, steadied himself, and asked gruffly, ‘Weil, 
sir, and who are you?’ 

I, answered Dorrington with perfect composure, ‘ I 
am Mr Paul Mallows — ^you may have heard of me in 
connection with the “Indestructible Bicycle Company”.’ 
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Mallows was altogether taken aback. But then it struck 
him that perhaps the detective, anxious to win the reward 
he had offered in the matter of the Gillett outrage, was 
here making inquiries in the assumed character of the man 
who stood, impenetrably disguised, before him. So after 
a pause he asked again, a little less gruffly, ‘And what 
may be your business?’ 

‘Well,’ said Dorrington, ‘I did tliink of taking shares 
in this company. I suppose there would be no objection 
to the managing director of another eompany taking shares 
in this ? ’ 

‘No,’ answered Mallows, wondering what all this was 
to lead to. 

‘ Of course not; I’m sure you don’t think so, eh ? ’ Dorring- 
ton, as he spoke, looked in the other’s face with a sly leer, 
and Mallows began to feel altogether uncomfortable. ‘But 
there’s one other thing,’ Dorrington pursued, talcing out 
his pocket-book, though still maintaining his leer in 
Mallow’s face — ^‘one other thing. And by the way, will 
you have another piece of court plaster now I’ve got it 
out? Don’t say no. It’s a pleasure to oblige you, really.’ 
And Dorrington, his leer growing positively fiendish, 
tapped the side of his nose with the case of court 
plaster. 

Mallows paled under the paint, gasped, and felt for 
support. Dorrington laughed pleasantly. ‘Come, come,’ 
he said, ‘don’t be frightened. I admire your cleverness, 
Mr Mallows, and I shall arrange everything pleasantly, as 
you will see. And as to the court plaster, if you’d rather 
not have it you needn’t. You have another piece on now, 
I see. Why didn’t you get them to paint it over at Clark- 
son’s? They really did the face very well, though! And 
there again you were quite right. Such a man as yourself 
was likely to be recognized in such a place as Birmingham, 
and that would have been unfortunate for both of us — 
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hoik of us, I assure you. ... Mail alive, don’t look as though 
I was going to cut your throat! I’m not, I assure you. 
You’re a smart man of business, and I happen hi have 
spotted a little operation of yours, that’s all. I shall arrange 
easy terms for you. . . . Pull yourself together and talk 
business before the men come back. Here, sit on this bench.’ 

Mallows, staring amazedly in Dorririgton’s face, suffered 
himself to be led to a bench, and sat on it. 

‘Now,’ said Dorrington, ‘the first thing is a little matter 
of a himdred poimds. That was the reward you promised 
if I should discover who broke Gillett’s arm last night. 
Well, I have. Do you happen to have any notes with you? 
If not, make it a cheque.’ 

‘But — ^but — how — I mean who — who ^ 

‘Tut, tut! Don’t waste time, Mr Mallows. Who? Why, 
yourself, of course. I knew all about it before I left you 
last night, though it wasn’t quite convenient to claim 
the reward then, for reasons you’ll understand presently. 
Come, that little hundred.’ 

‘ But what — ^what proof have you ? I’m not to be bounced 
like this, you know.’ IVIr Mallows was gathering his faculties 
again. 

‘Proof? Why, man alive, be reasonable] Suppose I have 
none — ^none at all? What difference does that make? Am 
I to walk out and tell your fellow directors where I have 
met you — ^here — or am I to have that hundred ? More, am 
I to publish abroad that Mr Paul Mallows is the moving 
spirit in the rotten “ Avalanche Bicycle Company ” ? ’ 

‘Well,’ Mallows answered reluctantly, ‘if you put it like 
that ’ 

‘But I only put it like that to make you see things 
reasonably. As a matter of fact your connection with this 
new company is enough to bring your little performance 
with the iron chair near proof. But I got at it from the 
other side. See here — ^you’re much too clumsy with your 
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fingers, IMr Mallows. First you go and tear the tip of your 
middle finger opening your brougham door, and have to 
get court plaster from me. Then you let that court plaster 
get frayed at the edge, and you still keep it on. After that 
you execute your very successful chair operation. 'When 
the eyes of the others are follo^ving the bicycles you take 
the chair in the hand udth the plaster on it, catching hold 
of it at the place where a rough, loose, square nut protrudes, 
and you pitch it on to the track so clumsily and nervously 
that the nut carries away the frayed thread of the court 
plaster with it. Here it is, you see, still in my pocket-book, 
where I put it last night by the light of the lantern; just a 
sticky black silk thread, that’s all. I’ve only brought it to 
show you I’m playing a fair game with you. Of course I 
might easily have got a witness before I took the thread 
off the nut, if I had thought you were likely to fight the 
matter. But I knew you were not. You can’t fight, you 
know, with this bogus company business known to me. 
So that I am only showing you this thread as an act of 
grace, to prove that I have stumped you with perfect 
fairness. And now the hundred. Here’s a fountain pen, if 
you want one.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mallows glumly, ‘I suppose I must, then.’ 
He took the pen and wrote the cheque. Dorrington blotted 
it on the pad of his pocket-book and folded it away. 

‘So much for that!’ he said. ‘That’s just a little pre- 
liminary, you understand. We’ve done these little things 
just as a guarantee of good faith — ^not necessarily for 
publication, though you must remember that as yet there’s 
nothing to prevent it. I’ve done you a turn by finding out 
who upset those bicycles, as you so ardently wished me 
to do last night, and you’ve loyally fulfilled your part of 
the contract by paying the promised reward — ^though I 
must say that you haven’t paid with all the delight and 
pleasure you spoke of at the time. But I’ll forgive you that, 
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and now that the little hors d’oeuvre is disposed of, we’ll 
proceed to serious business.’ 

Mallows looked uncomfortably glum. 

‘But you mustn’t look so ashamed of yourself, you 
know,’ Dorrington said, purposely misinterpreting' his 
glumness. ‘It’s all business. You were disposed for a little 
side flutter, so to speak — a little speculation outside your 
regular business. Well, you mustn’t be ashamed of that.’ 

‘No,’ Mallows observed, assuming something of his 
ordinarily ponderous manner; ‘no, of course not. It’s a 
little speculative deal. Everybody does it, and there’s a 
deal of money going.’ 

‘Precisely. And since everybody does it, and there is so 
much money going, you are only maldng your share. 

‘Of course.’ Mr Mallows was almost pompous by now. 

‘Of course.’ Dorrington coughed slightly. ‘Well now, do 
you know, I am exactly the same sort of man as yourself 
— ^if you don’t mind the comparison. I am disposed for a 
little side flutter, so to speak — a little speculation outside 
my regular business. I also am not ashamed of it. And 
since everybody does it, and there is so much money going 
- — ^why, I am thinking of making my share. So we are 
evidently a pair, and naturally intended for each other!’ 

Mr Paul Mallows here looked a little doubtful. 

‘See here, now,’ Dorrington proceeded. ‘I have lately 
taken it into my head to operate a little on the cycle share 
market. That was why I came round myself about that 
little spoke affair, instead of sending an assistant. I wanted 
to know somebody who understood the cycle trade, from 
whom I might get. tips. You see I’m perfectly frank with 
you. Well, I have succeeded uncommonly well. And I 
w'ant you to understand that I have gone every step of the 
way by fair work. I took nothing for granted, and I played 
the game fairly. When you asked me (as you had anxious 
reason to ask) if I had found anything, I told you there 
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was nothing very big — and see what a little thing the thread 
was! Before I came away from the pavilion I made sure 
that you were really the only man there with black court 
plaster on his fingers. I had noticed the hands of every 
man but two, and I made an excuse of borrowing some- 
thing to see those. I saw your thin pretence of suspecting 
the betting men, and I played up to it. I have had a tele- 
graphic report on your Exeter works this morning — a 
deserted cloth mills with nothing on it of yours but a 
sign-board, and only a deposit of rent paid. There thej 
referred to the works here. Here they referred to the works 
there. It was very clever, really! Also I have had a tele- 
graphic report of your make-up adventure this morning. 
Clarkson does it marvellously, doesn’t he? And, by the 
way, that telegram bringing you down to Birmingham 
was not from your confederate here, as perhaps you 
fancied. It was from me. Thanks for coming so promptly. 
I managed to get a quiet look round here just before you 
arrived, and on the whole the conclusion I come to as to 
the “Avalanche Bicycle and Tyre Company, Limited”, is 
this: A clever man, whomdt gives me great pleasure to 
know,’ with a bow to Mallows, ‘conceives the notion of 
offering the public the very rottenest cycle company ever 
planned, and all without appearing in it himself. He finds 
what little capital is required; his two or three confederates 
help to make up a board of directors, with one or two 
titled guinea-pigs, who know nothing of the company and 
care nothing, and the rest’s easy. A professional racing 
man is employed- to win races and make records, on 
machines which have been specially made by another firm 
(perhaps it was the “Indestructible”, who knows?) to a- 
private order, and afterwards decorated with the name 
and style of the bogus company on a transfer. For ordinary 
sale, bicycles of the “trade” description are bought — so 
much a hundred from the factors, and put your o'wn name 
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on ’em. They come cheap, and they sell at a good price— 
the profit pays all expenses and perhaps a bit over; and by 
the time they all break down the company will be success- 
fully floated, the money — the capital — will be divided, the 
moving spirit and his confederates will have disappeared, 
and the guinea-pigs will be left to stand the racket — if 
there is a racket. And the moving spirit will remain un- 
suspected, a man of account in the trade all the time! 
Admirable! All the work to be done at the “works” is the 
sticking on of labels and a bit of enamelling. Excellent, all 
round! Isn’t that about the size of your operations?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Mallows answered, a little reluctantly, but 
with something of modest pride in his manner, ‘that was 
the notion, since you speak so plainly.’ 

‘And it shall be the notion. All — everything — shall be 
as you have planned it, with one exception, which is this. 
The moving spirit shall divide his plunder wth me.’ 

‘ You^. But — ^but — ^why, I gave you a hundred just now! 

‘Dear, dear! Why will you harp so much on that vulgar 
little hundred? That’s settled and done with. That’s our 
little personal bargain in the matter of the lamentable 
accident with the chair. We are now talking of bigger 
business — ^not hundreds, but thousands, and not one of 
them, but a lot. Come now, a mind like yours should be 
wide enough to admit of a broad and large view Of things. 
If I refrain from exposing this charming scheme of yours 
I shall be promoting a piece of scandalous robbery. Very 
well then, I want my promotion money, in the regular way. 
Can I shut my eyes and allow a piece of iniquity.like this 
to go on unchecked, without getting anything by way of 
damages for myself? Perish the thought! When all ex- 
penses are paid, and the confederates are sent off with as 
little as they will take, you and I will divide fairly, Mr 
Mallows, respectable brothers in rascality. Mind, I might 
say we’d divide to begin with, and leave you to pay 
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expenses, but I am always fair to a partner in anything of 
this sort. I shall just want a little guarantee, you know— 
it’s safest in such matters- as these; say a bill at six months 
for ten thousand pounds — which is very low. When a 
satisfactory division is made you shall have the bill back. 
Come — have a bill-stamp ready, being so much convinced 
of your reasonableness as to buy it this morning, though it 
cost five pounds.’ 

‘But that’s nonsense — ^you’re trying to impose. I’ll 
give you anything reasonable — ^half is out of the question. 
What, after all the trouble and worry and risk that I’ve 
had?’ 

‘Which would suffice for no more than to put you in 
gaol if I held up my finger ! ’ 

‘But hang it, be reasonable! You’re a mighty clever 
man, and you’ve got me on the hip, as I admit. Say ten 
per cent.’ 

‘You’re wasting time, and presently the men will be 
back. Your choice is between making half, or making none, 
and going to gaol into the bargain. Choose ! ’ 

‘ But just consider ’ 

‘Choose!’ 

Mallows looked despairingly about him. ‘But really,’ 

he said, ‘ I want the money more than you think. I ’ 

‘For the last time — choose!’ 

Mallow’s despairing gaze stopped at the enamelling 
oven. ‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘if I must, I must, I suppose. 
But I warn you, you may regret it.’ 

‘Oh dear no, I’m not so pessimistic. Come, you wrote 
a cheque— now I’ll -write the bill, “Six months after date, 
pay to me or my order the sum of ten thousand pounds for 
value received”— excellent value too, I think. There you 
are!’ 

When the bill -was written and signed. Mallows scribbled 
his acceptance "with more readiness than might have been 
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expected. Then he rose, and said with something of brisk 
cheerfulness in his tone, ‘Well, that’s done, and the least 
said the soonest mended. You’ve won it, and I won’t 
grumble any more. I think I’ve done this thing pretty 
neatly, eh? Come and see the “works”.’ 

Every other part of the place was empty of machinery. 
There were a good many finished frames and wheels, 
bought separately, and now in course of being fitted to- 
gether for sale; and there were many mOre complete 
bicycles of cheap bpt showy make to which nothing needed 
to be done but to fix the red and gold ‘transfer’ of the 
‘Avalanche’ company. Then Mallows opened the tall iron 
door of the enamelling oven. 

‘See this,’ he said; ‘this is the enamelling oven. Get in 
and look round. The frames and other different parts hang 
on the racks after the enamel is laid on, and all those gas 
jets are lighted to harden it by heat. Do you see that 
deeper part there by the back? — go closer.’ . * 

Dorrington felt a push at his back and the; door was 
swung to with a bang, and the latch dropped. He was in 
the dark, trapped in a great iron chamber. ‘I warned you, 
shouted Mallows from without; ‘I warned you you might 
regret it!’ And instantly Dorrington ’s nostrils were filled 
with the smell of escaping gas. He realized his peril on the 
instant. Mallows had given him the bill with the idea of 
silencing him by murder and recovering it. He had pushed 
him into the oven and had turned on the gas. It was dark, 
but to light a match would mean death instantly, and 
without the match it must be death by suffocation and 
poison of gas in a very few minutes. To appeal to Mallows 
was useless — ^Dorrington knew too much. It would seem 
that at last a horribly-fitting retribution had overtaken 
Dorrington in death by a mode parallel to that which he 
and his creatures had prepared for others. Dorrington’s 
victims had drowned in water — and now Dorrington 
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himself was to dr6\vn in gas. The oven was of sheet iron, 
fastened by a latch in the centre. Dorrington fluiig himself 
desperately against the door, and it gave outwardly at the 
extreme bottom. He snatched a loose angle-iron with which 
his hand came in contact, dashed against the door once 
more, and thrust the iron through where it strained open.. 
Then, with another tremendous plunge, he drove the door 
a little more outward and raised the angle-iron in the crack; 
then once more, and raised it again. He was near to losing 
his senses, when, with one more plunge, the catch of the 
latch, not designed for such treatment, suddenly gave way, 
the door flew open, and Dorrington, blue in the face, 
staring, stumbling and gasping, came staggering out into 
the fresher air, followed by a gush of gas. 

Mallows had retreated to the rooms behind, and thither 
Dorrington followed him, gaining vigour and fury at 
every step. At sight of him the wretched Mallows sank in 
a comer, sighing and shivering with terror. Dorrington 
reached him and clutched him by the collar. There should 
be no more honour between these two thieves now. He 
would drag Mallows forth and proclaim him aloud; and 
he would keep that £10,000 bill. He hauled the struggling 
wretch across the room, tearing off the crepe whiskers as 
he came, while Mallows supplicated and whined, fearing 
that it might be the other’s design to iniprison him in the 
enamelling oven. But at the door of the room against that 
containing the oven their progress came to an end, for the 
escaped gas had reached the lighted candle, and with one 
loud report the partition wall fell in, half burying Mallows 
where he lay, and knocking. Dorrington over. 

Windows fell out of the building, and men broke through 
the front gate, climbed into the ruined rooms and stopped 
the stm escaping gas. When the two men and the boy re- 
turned, with the conspirator who had been in charge of the 
works, they found a crowd from the hardware and cycle 
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factories thereabout, surveying with great interest the 
spectacle of the extrication of Mr Paul Mallows, managing 
director of the ‘Indestructible Bicycle Company’, from 
the broken bricks, mortar, bicycles and transfers of the 
Avalanche Bicycle and Tyre Company, Limited’, and the 
preparations for carrying him to a surgeon’s where his 
broken leg might be set. As for Dorrington, a crushed hat 
and a tom coat were all his hmrts, beyond a few scratches. 
And in a couple of hours it was all over Birmingham, and 
spreading to other places, that the business of the 
Avalanche Bicycle and T 3 n‘e Company’ consisted of 
sticking brilliant labels on factors’ bicycles, bought in 
batches; for the whole thing was thrown open to the general 
gaze by the explosion. So that when, next day, Lant won 
the fifty miles race in London, he was greeted with ironical 
shouts of ‘Gum on yer transfer!’ ‘Hi! mind your label!’ 
Where did you steal that bicycle?’ ‘Sold yer shares?’ 
and so forth. 

Somehow the ‘Avalanche Bicycle and Tyre Company, 
Lmuted , never went to allotment. It Was said that a few 
people in remote and benighted spots, where news never 
came till it was in the history books, had applied for shares, 
but the bankers returned their money, doubtless to their 
extreme disappointment. It was found politic, also, that 
1^ Paul Mallows should retire from the directorate of the 
Indestmctible Bicycle Company’ — a concern which is 
still, I believe, flourishing exceedingly. 

As for .Dorrington, he had his hundred pounds reward. 
But the bill for £10,000 he never presented. Why, I do 
not altogether know, unless he found that Mr Mallow’s 
financial position, as he had hinted, was not altogether so 
good as was supposed. At any rate, it was found among the 
notes and telegrams in this case in the Dorrington deed-box. 
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The 

Assyrian Rejuvenator 
Clifford Ashdown 


As six o’clock struck the procession of the un-dined began 
to stream beneath the electric arcade which graces the 
entrance to Cristiani’s. The doors swung unceasingly; the 
mirrors no longer reflected a mere squadron of tables and 
erect serviettes; a hum of conversation now mingled with 
the clatter of knives and the popping of corks; and the 
brisk scurry of waiters’ slippers replaced the stillness of 
the afternoon. 

Although the restaurant had been crowded some time 
before he arrived, Mr Romney Pringle had secured his 
favourite seat opposite the feminine print after Gains- 
borough, and in the intervals of feeding listened to a selec- 
tion from Mascagni through a convenient electrophone, 
price sixpence in the slot. It was a warm night for the 
time of year, a muggy spell having succeeded a week of 
biting north-east wind, and as the evening wore, on the 
atmosphere grew somewhat oppressive, more particularly 
to those who had dined weU. Its effects were not very 
visible on Pringle, whose complexion (a small port-mne 
mark on his right cheek its only blemish) was of that fair- 
ness which imparts to its fortunate possessor the air of 
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youth until long past forty; especially in a man who shaves 
clean, and habitually goes to bed before two in the 
morning. 

As the smoke from Pringle’s havana wreathed upwards 
to an extractor, his eye fell, not for the first time, upon a 
diner at the next table. He was elderly, probably on the 
wrong side of sixty, but with his erect figure might easily 
have claimed a few years’ grace, while the retired soldier 
spoke in his scrupulous neatness, and in the trim of a care- 
fully tended moustache. He had finished his dinner some 
httle time, but remained seated, studying a letter with an 
intentness more due to its subject than to its length, which 
Pringle could see was by no means excessive. At last, with 
a gesture almost equally compounded of weariness and 
disgust, he rose and was helped into his overcoat by a 
waiter, who held the door for him in the obsequious manner 
of his kind. 

The languid attention which Pringle at first bestowed 
on his neighbour had by this time given place to a deeper 
interest, and as the swing-doors closed behind the old 
gentleman, he scarcely repressed a start, when he saw lying 
beneath the vacant table the identical letter which had 
received such careful study. His first impulse was to run 
after the old gentleman and restore the paper, but by this 
time he had disappeared, and the -waiter being also in- 
visible, Pringle sat down and read: 

‘The Assyrian 'Rejuvenator Co., 

82, Barbican, E.C. April 5th 
‘Dear Sir— We regret to hear of the failure of the 
“Rejuvenator” in your hands. Tlus is possibly due to 
your not having followed the directions for its .use 
sufficiently closely, but I must point out that we do 
not guarantee its infallible success. As it is an ex- , 
pensive preparation, we do not admit the justice of 
your contention that our charges are exorbitant. In 
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any case we cannot entertain your request to return the 
whole or any part of the fees. Should you act upon 
your threat to take proceedings for the recovery of the 
same, we must hold your good self responsible for any 
publicity which may follow your trial of the prepara- 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry Jacobs, 

Secretary. 

Lieut.-Col. Sandstream, 

272, Piccadilly, W.* 

To Pringle this businesslike communication hardly 
seemed to deserve so much consideration as Colonel 
Sandstream had given it, but having read and pondered it 
over afresh, he walked back to Ms chambers in Pumival’s 
Inn. 

He lived at No. 33, on the left as you enter from Holborn, 
and anyone who, scaling the stone stairs, reached the second 
floor, might observe on the entrance to the front set of 
chambers the legend, ‘IVIr Romney Pringle, Literary Agent*. 
According to high authority, the reason of being of the 
literary agent is to act as a buffer between the ravening 
publisher and his prey. But although a very fine oak 
bureau with capacious pigeon-holes stood conspicuously in 
Pringle’s sitting-room, it was’ tenanted by no rolls of MS, 
or type-written sheets. Indeed, little or no business appeared 
to be transacted in the chambers. The buffer was at present 
idle, if it could be said to have ever worked ! It was ‘resting’ 
to use the theatrical expression. 

Mr Pringle was an early riser, and as nine o’clock chimed 
the next morning from the brass lantern-clock which ticked 
sedately on a mantel unencumbered by the usual litter 
of a bachelor’s quarters, he had already spent some time 
in consideration of last night’s incident, and a further study 
of the letter had only served thoroughly to arouse his 
curiosity, and. decided him to investigate the affair of the 
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mysterious ‘Rejuvenator’. Unlocking a cupboard in the 
bottom of the bureau, he disclosed a regiment of bottles 
and jars. Sprinkling a few drops from one on to a hare’s- 
foot, he succeeded, with a little friction, in entirely re- 
moving the port-wine mark from his cheek- Then from 
another phial he saturated a sponge and rubbed it into his 
eyebrows, which turned in the process from their original 
yellow to a jetty black. From a box of several, he selected 
a waxed moustache (that most facile article of disguise), 
and having attached it with a few drops of spirit-gum, 
covered his scalp with a black wig, which, as is commonly 
the case, remained an aggressive fraud in spite of the most 
assiduous adjustment. Satisfied with the completeness of 
•his disguise, he sallied out in search of the offices of the 
‘ Assyrian Rejuvenator ’, affecting a military bearirig which 
his slim but tall and straight-backed figure readily enabled 
him to assume. > 

‘My name, is Parkins — ^Major Parkins,’ said Pringle, as 
he opened the door of a mean-looking room on the second 
floor of No. 82 , Barbican. He addressed an oleaginous- 
looking gentleman, whose curly locks and beard suggested 
the winged bulls of Nineveh, and who appeared to be the 
sole representative of the concern. The latter bowed 
politely, and handed him a chair. 

‘I have been asked,’ Pringle continued, ‘by a friend who 
saw your advertisement to call upon you for some further 
information.’ 

Now the subject of rejuvenation being a delicate one, 
especially where ladies are concerned, the business of the 
company was mainly transacted through the post. So 
seldom, indeed, did a client desire a personal interview, 
that the Assyrian-looking gentleman jumped to the conclu- 
sion that his visitor was interested in quite another matter. 

‘Ah yes! You refer to “Pelosia”,’ he said briskly. ‘Allow 
me to read you an extract from the prospectus.’ 
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And before Pringle could reply he proceeded to read 
from a small leaflet with unctuous elocution:' 

‘Pelosia. The sovereign remedy of Mud has long been 
used with the greatest success in the celebrated baths of 
Schwalbach and Franzensbad. The proprietors of Pelosia 
having noted the beneficial effect which many of the lower 
animals derive from the consumption of earth with their 
food, have been led to investigate the internal uses of 
mud. The success which has crowned the treatment of 
some of the longest-standing cases of dyspepsia (the disease 
so characteristic of this neurotic age), has induced them 
to admit the world at large to its benefits. To thoroughly 
safeguard the public, the proprietors have secured the sole 
right to the alluvial deposits of a stream remote from 
human habitation, and consequently above any suspicion 
of contamination. Careful analysis has shown that the 
deposit in this particular locality, consisting of finely 
divided mineral particles, practically free from organic 
admixture, is calculated to give the most gratifying re-, 
suits. The proprietors are prepared to quote special terms 
for public institutions.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said Pringle, as the other momentarily 
paused for breath; ‘but I think you are under a slight 
misapprehension, I called bn you with reference to 
the “Assyrian Rejuvenator”. Have I mistaken the 
offices ? ’ 

‘Pray excuse my absurd mistake! I am secretary of the 
“Assyrian Rejuvenator Company”, who are also the 
proprietors of “Pelosia”.’ And in evident concern he 
regarded Pringle fixedly. 

It was not the first time he had known a diffident person 
to assume an interest in the senility of an absent friend, 
and he mentally decided that Pringle’s waxed moustache, 
its blue-blactess speaking loudly of hair-dye, together 
■^th the unmistakable wig, were evidence of the decrepitude 
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for which his new customer presumably sought the Com- 
pany’s assistance. 

‘Ours, my dear sir,’ he resumed, leaning back in his 
chair, and placing the tips of his fingers in apposition — 

‘ Ours is a world-renowned specific for removing the ravages 
which time effects in the human frame. It is a secret which 
has been handed down for many generations in the family 
of the original proprietor. Its success is frequently re- 
markable, and its absolute failure is impossible. It is not a 
drug, it is not a cosmetic, yet it contains the properties of 
both. It is agreeable and sootliing to use, and being best 
administered during the hours of sleep does not interfere 
with the ordinary avocations of every-day life. The price 
is so moderate — ^ten and sixpence, including the Govern- 
ment stamp — ^that it could only prove remunerative •with 
an enormous sale. If you — ah, on behalf of your friend! — . 
would care to purchase a bottle, I shall be most happy to 
explain its operation.’ 

Mr Pringle laid a half sovereign and a sixpence on the 
"table, and the secretary, diving into a large packing-case 
which stood on one side, extracted a parcel. This contained 
a cardboard box adorned "with a representation of Blake s 
preposterous illustration to ‘The Grave’, in which a cen- 
tenarian on crutches is hobbling into a species of banker s 
strongroom with a rocky top, whereon is seated a youth 
clothed in nothing, and with an ecstatic expression. 

‘This,’ said Mr Jacobs impressively, ‘is the entire 
apparatus ! ’ And he opened the box, displaying a moderate- 
sized phial and a spirit-lamp with a little tin dish attached. 
‘On retiring to rest, a teaspoonful of the contents of the 
bottle is poured into the receptacle above the lamp, which 
is then lighted, and the preparation being vaporized is 
inhaled by the patient. It is best to concen-trate the thoughts 
on some object of beauty whilst the delicious aroma sooths 
the patient to sleep.’ • 
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‘But how does it act?’ inquired the Major a trifle im- 
patiently. 

‘In this way,’ replied the imperturbable secretary. ‘Re- 
member that the appearance of age is largely due to 
wrinkles; that is to say, to the skin losing its elasticity and 
fulness — so true is it that beauty is only skin-deep.’ Here 
he laughed gaily. ‘ The joints grow stiff from loss of their 
natmral tone, the figure stoops, and the vital organs decline 
their functions from the same cause. In a word, old age is 
due to a loss of elasticity^ and that is the very property 
which the “Rejuvenator” imparts to the system, if inhaled 
for a few hours daily.’ 

Mr Pringle diplomatically succeeded in maintaining his 
gravity while the merits of the “Rejuvenator” were ex- 
pounded, and it was not until he had bidden Mr Jacobs a 
courteous farewell, and was safely outside the office, that 
he allowed the fastening of his moustache to be disturbed 
by an expansive grin. 

About nine o’clock the same evening the housekeeper 
of the Barbican ofiices was retirming from market, her 
thoughts centred on the savoury piece of fried fish she was 
carrying home for supper. 

‘Mrs Smith?’ said a man’s voice behind her, as she 
produced her latch-key. 

‘My name’s ’Odges,’ she replied unguardedly, dropping 
the key in her agitation. 

‘You’re the housekeeper, aren’t you?’ said the stranger, 
picking up the key and handing it to her politely. 

‘Lor’, sir! You did give me a turn,’ she faltered. 

‘Very sorry, I’m sure. I only want to know where I can 
find Mr Jacobs, of the “Assyrian Rejuvenator Company”.’ 

Well, sir, he told me I wasn’t to give his address to any- 
one. Not that I know it either, sir, for I , always send the 
letters to Mr Weeks.’ 

‘I’ll see you’re not found fault with. I know he won’t 
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mind your telling me/ A sovereign clinked against the 
latch-key in her palm. 

For a second she hesitated, then her eye caught the glint 
of the gold, and she fell. 

‘All I know, sir, is that when Mr Jacobs is away I send 
the letters — and a rare lot there are — to Mr Newton Weeks, 
at the Northumberland Avenue Hotel.’ 

‘ Is he one of the firm? ’ 

‘I don’t know, sir, but there’s no one comes here but 
Mr Jacobs.’ 

‘Thank you very much, and good night,’ said the 
stranger; and he strode down Barbican, leaving Mrs Hodges 
staring at the coin in her hand as if doubting whether, 
like fairy gold, it might not disappear even as she gazed. 
The next day Mr Jacobs received a letter at his hotel; 

. ‘April 7th 

‘Sir — ^My friend Col. Sands tream informs me he has 
communicated with the police, and has sworn an in- 
formation against you in respect of the moneys ynn 
have obtained from him, as he alleges, by false pre- 
tences. Although I am convinced that his statenients 
are true, a fact which I can more readily grasp after 
my interview with you today, I give you tins warning 
in order that you may make your escape before it is 
too late. Do not misunderstand my motives; I have 
not the slightest desire to save you from the punish- 
ment you so richly deserve. I am simply anxious to 
rescue my old friend from the ridiculous position he 
will occupy before the world should he prosecute you. 

Your obedient servant, 

Joseph Parkins, Major. 

Newton Weeks, Esq., 

Northmnberland Avenue Hotel.’ 

Mr Jacobs read this declaration of war with very mixed 
feelings. 

So his visitor of yesterday was the friend of Colonel . 
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Sandstreaml Obviously come to get up evidence against 
him. Ejiowmg old dog, that Sandstream! But then how 
had they run bim to earth? That looked as if the police 
had got their fingers in the pie. Mrs Hodges was discreet. 
She would never have given the address to any but the 
police. It was annoying, though, after all his precautions; 
seemed as if the game was really up at last. Well, it was 
bound to come some day, and he had been in tighter places 
before. He could hardly complain; the * Rejuvenator ’ had 
been going very well lately. But suppose the whole thing 
was a plant — a. dodge to intimidate him? 

He read the letter through again. The writer had been 
careful to omit his address, but it seemed plausible enough 
on the face of it. Anyhow, whatever the major’s real motive 
might he, he couldn’t afford to neglect the warning, and 
the one clear thing was that London was an unhealthy 
place for him just at present. He would pack up, so as to 
be ready for aU emergencies, and drive round to Barbican 
and reconnoitre. Then, if things looked fishy, he could go to 
Cannon Street and catch the 11.5 Continental. He’d show 
them that Harry Jacobs wasn’t the man to be bluffed out 
of his claim! 

Mr Jacobs stopped his cab some doors from the “Re- 
juvenator” office, and was in the act of alighting when he 
paused, spellbound at the apparition of Pringle. The latter 
was loitering outside No. 82, and as the cab drew up he 
ostentatiously consulted a large pocket-book, and glanced 
several times from its pages to the countenance of his 
victim as if comparing a description. Attired in a long 
overcoat, a bowler hat, and wearing thick boots of a con- 
stabulary pattern to the nervous imagination of Mr Jacobs, 
he afforded startling evidence of the police interest in the 
establishment; and this idea was confirmed when Pringle, 
as if satisfied with his scrutiny, drew a paper from the 
pocket-book and made a movement in his direction. Without 
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waiting for further developments, Mr Jacobs retreated 
into the eab and hoarsely whispered througli the trap-door, 
‘ Cannon Street as hard as you can go ! ’ 

The eabman wrenehed the horse’s head round. He had 
been an interested spectator of the scene, and sympathised 
with the evident desire of his fare to escape what appeared 
to be the long arm of the law. At this moment a ‘crawling’ 
hansom came up, and was promptly hailed by Pringle. 

‘Follow that cab and don’t lose it on any accountl’ he 
cried, as he stood on the step and pointed vigorously after 
the receding hansom. 

While IVIr Jacobs careered down Barbican, his cabman 
looked back in time to observe this expressive pantomime, 
and with the instinct of a true sportsman lashed the un- 
fortunate brute into a hand-gallop. But the observant eye 
of a policeman checked this moderate exhibition of speed 
just as they were rounding the sharp corner into Aldersgate 
Street, and had not a lumbering railway van intervened 
Pringle would have caught him up and brought the farce 
to an awkward finish. But the van saved the situation. 
The moment’s respite was all that the chase needed, and 
in response to the promises of largesse, frantically roared 
by Mr Jacobs through the trap-door, he was soon bounding 
and bumping over the wood pavement with Pringle well 
in the rear. 

Then ensued a mad stampede down Aldersgate Street. 

In and out, between the crowded files of vans and ’buses, 
the two cabs wound a zig-zag coiu’se; the horses slipping 
and skating over the greasy surface, or ploughing up the 
mud as their bits skidded them within inches of a collision. 
In vain did policemen roar to them to stop — ^the order fell 
on heedless ears. In vain did officious boys wave intimi- 
dating arms, or make futile grabs at the harness of the 
apparent runaways. Did a cart dart unexpectedly from 
. out a side street, the inevitable disaster failed to come off. 
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Did an obstacle loom dead ahead of them, it melted into 
thin air as they approached. Triumphantly they piloted 
the narrowest of straits, and dashed unscathed into St 
Martiu’s-le-Grand. 

There was a block in Newgate Street, and the cross 
traffic was stopped. Mr Jacobs’ hansom nipped through a 
temporary gap, grazing the pole of an omnibus, and being 
lustily anathematised in the process. But Pringle’s cabman, 
attempting to follow, was imperiously waved back by a , 
policeman. 

‘No go, I’m afraid, sir!’ was the man’s comment, as 
they crossed into St Paul’s Churchyard after a three 
minutes’ wait. ‘I can’t see him nowhere.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Pringle cheerfully. ‘Go to Charing 
Cross telegraph office.’ 

There he sent the following message: 

‘ To Mrs Hodges, 82, Barbican. Called away to country. 

Mr Weeks will take charge of office — ^Jacobs.’ 

About two the same afternoon, Pringle, wearing the wig 
and moustache of Major Parkins, rang the housekeeper’s 
bell at 82. 

‘I’m Mr Weeks,’ he stated, as Mrs Hodges emerged from 
the bowels of the earth. ‘Mr Jacobs has had to leave town, 
and has asked me to take charge of the office.’ 

■ ‘Oh yes, sir! I’ve had a telegram from Mr Jacobs to say 
so. You know the way up, I suppose.’ 

‘I think so. But Mr Jacobs forgot to send me the office 
key.’ 

I d better lend you mine, then, sir, till you can hear 
from Mjr Jacobs.’ She fumbled in her voluminous pocket. 

‘ I hope nothing’s the matter with him? ’ 

Oh dear no ! He found he needed a short holiday, that’s 
^11> Pj’higk reassured her, and taking the key from the 
confiding woman he climbed to the second floor. 
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Sitting down at the secretarial desk, he sent a quick 
glance round the office. A poor creature, that Jacobs, he 
reflected, for all his rascality, or he wouldn’t have been 
scared so easily. And he drew a piece of wax from his 
pocket and took a careful impression of the key. 

He had not been in possession of the ‘Rejuvenator’ 
offices for very long before he discovered that Mr Jacobs’ 
desire to break out in a fresh place had proved abortive. 
It will be remembered that on the occasion of his interview 
with that gentleman, Mr Jacobs assumed that Pringle’s 
visit had reference to ‘Pelosia’, whose virtues he extolled 
in a leaflet composed in his own very pronounced style. A 
large package in the office Pringle found to contain many 
thousands of these effusions, which had apparently been 
laid aside for some considerable time. From the absence 
in the daily correspondence of. any inquiries thereafter, it 
was clear that the public had failed to realize the advantages 
of the internal administration of mud, so that Mr Jacobs 
had been forced to stick to the swindle that was already in 
existence. After all, the latter was a paying concern 
eminently so ! Besides, the patent-medicine trade is rather 
overdone. 

The price of the ‘Assyrian Rejuvenator’ was such as to 
render the early cashing of remittances an easy matter. 
Ten-and-sixpence being a sum for which the average 
banker demurs to honour a cheque, the payments were 
usually made in postal orders; and Pringle acquired a 
larger faith in Carlyle’s opinion of the majority of his 
fellow-creatures as he cashed the previous day’s takings 
at the General Post Office on his way up to Barbican each 
morning. The business was indeed a flourishing one, and 
his satisfaction was only alloyed by the probability of 
some legal interference, at the instance of Colonel Sand- 
stream, with the further operations of the Company. But 
for the present Fortune smiled, and Pringle continued 
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energetically to despatch parcels of the ‘Rejuvenator ’ in 
response to the daily shower of postal orders. In this in- 
deed he had little trouble, for he had found many gross of 
parcels duly packed and ready for posting. 

One day while engaged in the process, which had grown 
quite a mechanical one by that time, he listened absently 
to a slow but determined step which ascended the stairs 
and paused on the landing outside. Above, on the third 
floor, was an importer of cigars made in Germany, and the 
visitor evidently delayed the further chmb imtil he had 
regained his wind. Presently, after a preliminary pant or 
two, he got imder weigh again, but proceeded only as far 
as the ‘Rejuvenator’ door, to which he gave a peremptory 
thump, and, opening it, walked in without further ceremony. 

There was no need for him to announce himself. Pringle 
recognized him at first glance, although he had never seen 
him since the eventful evening at Cristiani’s restaurant. 

‘I’m Colonel Sandstreaml’ he growled, looking round 
him savagely. 

‘ Delighted to see you, sir,’ said Pringle with assurance. 
‘Pray be seated,’ he added politely. 

‘ Who am I speaking to ? ’ 

‘ My name is Newton Weeks. I am -’ 

‘I don’t want to see you!" interrupted the Colonel testily. 
‘I want to see the secretary of this concern. I’ve no time 
to waste either.’ 

‘I regret to say that Mr Jacobs ’ 

*Ah, yes! That’s the name. Where is he?’ again inter- 
rupted the old gentleman. 

‘Mr Jacobs is at present out of town.’ 

Well, I m not going to run after him. When will he be 
here again?’ 

It is quite impossible for me to tell. But I was just now 
going to say that as the managing director of the company 
I am also acting as secretary during Mir Jacobs’ absence.’ 
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‘What do you say your name is?’ demanded the other, 
still ignoring the ehair which Pringle had offered him. 
‘Newton Weeks.’ 

‘ Newton Weeks,’ repeated the Colonel, making a note of 
the name on the back of an envelope. 

‘Managing director,’ added Pringle suavely. 

‘Well, Mr Weeks, if you. represent the company — ’ this 
with a contemptuous glance from the middle of the room 
at his surroundings — ‘ I’ve called with reference to a letter 
you ve had the impertinence to send me.’ 

What was the date of it?’ inquired Pringle innocently. 

I don’t remember ! ’ snapped the Colonel. 

May I ask what was the subject of the correspondence? ’ 

Why, this confounded “Rejuvenator” of yours, of 
course!’ 

You see we have a very large amount of correspondence 
concerning the “Rejuvenator”, and I’m afraid unless you 
have the letter with you ’ 

I ve lost it or mislaid it somewhere.’ 

That is unfortunate ! Unless you can remember the 
contents I fear it will be quite impossible for ine to do so.’ 

‘I remember them well enough! I’m not likely to forget 
them in a hurry. I asked you to return me the money your 

Rejuvenator”, as you call it, has cost me, because it’s 
been quite useless, and in your reply you not only refused 
absolutely, but hinted that I dare not prosecute you.’ 

As Pringle made no reply, he continued more savagely; 

Would you like to hear my candid opinion of you ? ’ 

We are always pleased to hear the opinion of our clients. 

Pringle s calmness only appeared to exasperate the 
Colonel the more. 

Well, sir, you shall have it. I consider that letter the 
most impudent attempt at blaclonail that I have ever 
heard of!’ He ground out the words from between his 
clenched teeth in a voice of concentrated passion. 
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* Blackmail r echoed Pringle, allowing an expression of 
horror to occupy his countenance. 

‘Yes, sir! Blackmail!’ asseverated the Colonel, nodding 
his head vigorously. 

‘Of course,’ said Pringle, with a deprecating gesture, ‘I 
am aware that some correspondence has passed between 
us, but I cannot attempt to remember every word of it. At 
the same time, although you are pleased to put such an 
unfortunate construction upon it, I am sure there is some 
misunderstanding in the matter. I must positively decline 
to admit that there has been any attempt on the part of the 
company of such a nature as you allege.’ 

‘Oh! so you don’t admit it, don’t you? Perhaps you 
won’t admit taking pounds and pounds of my money for 
your absurd concoction, which hasn’t done me the least 
little bit of good in the world — ^nor ever will! And perhaps 
you won’t admit refusing to return me my money? Eh? 
Perhaps you won’t admit daring me to take proceedings 
because it would show up what an ass I’ve been! Don’t 
talk to me, sir ! Haugh ! ’ 

‘I’m really very sorry that this unpleasantness has 
arisen,’ began Pringle, ‘but — ^ — ’ 

‘Pleasant or unpleasant, sir, I’m going to stop your 
little game! I mislaid your letter or I’d have called upon 
you before this. As you’re the managing director I’m 
better pleased to see you than' your precious secretary. 
Anyhow, I’ve come to tell you that you’re a set of swindlers ! 
Of swindlers, sir!’ 

‘I can make every allowance for your feelings,’ said 
Pringle, drawing hunself up with an air of pained dignity, 
‘but I regret to see a holder of His Majesty’s conunission so 
deficient in self-control.’ 

‘Like your impertinence, sir!’ vociferated the veteran. 
1 11 let the money go, and I’ll prosecute the pair of you, 
no matter what it costs me! Yes, you, and your rascally 
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secretary too! I’ll go and swear an information against 
you this very day!’ He bounced out of the room, and 
explosively snorted downstairs. 

Pringle followed in the rear, and reached the outer door 
in time to hear him exclaim, ‘Mansion House Police Court,’ 
to the driver of a motor-cab, in which he appropriately 
clanked and rumbled out of sight. 

Returning upstairs, Pringle busied himself in making a 
bonfire of the last few days’ correspondence. Then, col- 
lecting the last batch of postal orders, he proceeded to 
cash them at the General Post Office, and walked back to 
Fumival’s Inn. After all, the farce couldn’t have lasted 
much longer. 

Arrived at Fumival’s Inn, Pringle rapidly divested 
himself of the wig and moustache, and, assuming his 
official port- wine mark, became once more the unemployed 
literary agent. 

It was now half-past one, and, after lunching lightly 
at a near restaurant, he lighted a cigar and strolled leisurely 
eastward. 

By the time he reached Barbican three o’clock was 
reverberating from St Paul’s. He entered the private bar 
of a tavern nearly opposite, and sat down by a window 
which commanded a view of No, 82 . 

As time passed and the quarters continued to strike 
in rapid succession, Pringle felt constrained to order further 
refreshment; and he was lighting a third cigar before his 
patience was rewarded. Happening to glance up at the 
second floor window, he caught a glimpse of a strange man 
engaged in taking a momentary survey of the street below.. 

The march of events had been rapid. He had evidently 
resigned the secretaryship not a moment too soon I 

Not long after the strange face had disappeared from 
the window, a four-wheeled cab stopped outside the tavern, 
and an individual wearing a pair of large blue spectacles, 
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and carrying a Gladstone bag, got out and carefully 
scrutinized the offices of the ‘ Rejuvenator Mr Jacobs, 
for it was he, did not intend to be caught napping this 
time. 

At length, being satisfied with the normal appearance of 
the premises, he crossed the road, and to Pringle’s intense 
amusement, disappeared into the house opposite. The 
spectator had not long to wait for the next act of the 
drama. 

About ten minutes after Mr Jacobs’ disappearance, the 
man who had looked out of the window emerged from the 
house and beckoned to the waiting cab. As it drew up at 
the door, a second individual came down the steps, fast- 
holding Mr Jacobs by the arm. The latter, in very crest- 
fallen guise, re-entered the vehicle, being closely followed 
by his captor; and the first man having taken his seat with 
them, the party adjourned to a destination as to which 
Pringle had no difficulty in hazarding a guess. Satisfying 
the barmaid, he sallied into the street. The ‘Rejuvenator’ 
offices seemed once more to be deserted, and the postman 
entered in the course of his afternoon round. Pringle walked 
a few yards up the street and then, crossing as the postman 
re-appeared, turned back and entered the house boldly. 
Softly mounting the stairs, he knocked at the door. There 
was no response. He knocked again more loudly, and 
finally turned the handle. As he expected, it was locked 
securely, and, satisfied that the coast was clear, he inserted 
his own replica of the key and entered. The books tumbled 
on the floor in confused heaps, the wide-open and empty 
drawers, and the overturned packing-cases, showed how 
thoroughly the place had been ransacked in the search for 
compromising evidence. But Pringle took no further interest 
in these things. The letter-box was the sole object of his 
attention. He tore open the batch of newly-delivered letters, 
and crammed the postal orders into his pockets; then. 
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secreting the correspondence behind a rifled packing-case, 
he silently locked the door. 

As he strolled down the street, on a last visit to the 
General Post Office, the two detectives passed him on’ their 
way back in quest of the ‘Managing Director’. 



VI 


Madame Sara 

L. T. Meade and 
Robert Eustace 


Everyone in trade and a good many who are not have 
heard of Werner’s Agency, the Solvency Inquiry Agency for 
all British trade. Its business is to know the financial con- 
dition of all wholesale and retail firms, from Rothschild’s 
to the smallest sweetstuff shop in Whitechapel. I do not say 
that every firm figures on its books, but by methods of 
secret inquiry it can discover the status of any firm or 
individual. It is the great safeguard to British trade and 
prevents much fraudulent dealing. 

Of this agency I, Dixon Druce, was appointed manager 
in 1890. Since then I have met queer people and seen strange 
sights, for men do curious things for money in this 
world. 

It so happened that in June, 1899, my business took me 
to Madeira on an inquiry of some importance. I left the 
island pn the 14th of the month by the Norham Castle for 
Southampton. I embarked after dinner. It was a lovely 
night, and the strains of the band in the public gardens of 
Funchal came floating across the star-powdered bay 
through the warm, balmy air. Then the engine bells rang 
to ‘Full speed ahead’, and, flinging a farewell to the fairest 
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island on earth, I turned to the smoking-room in order to 
light my cheroot. ; 

‘Do you want a match, sir?* 

The voice came from a slender, young-looking 
stood near the taiSrail. Before I could reply he had ^teck 
one and held it out to me. ; 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, as he tossed it overboard»^^^^^ 
surely I am addressing Mr Dixon Druce? ’ . > ^ 

‘You are, sir,’ I said, glancing keenly back at him, ‘^t.; 
you have the advantage of me.’ - ^ 

‘Don’t you know me?’ he responded, ‘Jack Sejbyij; 
Hayward’s House, Harrow, 1879.’ , ; 

‘By Jove! so it is,’ I cried. '' 

Our hands met in a warm clasp, and a moment la:^r 
found myself sitting close to my old firfend, who had fagged ?: 
for me in the bygone days, and whom I had not-seeii j 
the moment when I said goodbye to the ‘HiU^ m thejj^^ 
mist of a December morning twenty years ago. He 
boy of fourteen then, but nevertheless I recognised, )^®.' 3 ; 
His face was bronzed and good-looking, his > 

fined. As a boy Selby had been noted for hisi^ce» ;;^% ? 
well-shaped head, his clean-cut features; these characte^,i;| 
tics still were his, and although he was now s%htly pi^f 
his first youth he was decidedly handsome. He gay^ 
quick sketch of his history. : ' 

‘My father left me plenty of money,’ he sai4> an^ 
Meadows, our old family place, is now mine, I; 
taste for natural history; that taste took me twO; 
to South America. I have had my share of strange adven- 
tures, and have collected valuable specimens and iteqplues/ ^ 
I am now on my way home froni Para, on ,the 5 A^zonj^. 
having come by a Booth boat to Madeira and changed; tliCTe|; 
to the Castle Line. But why all this talk about rnyself^^ 
added, brining his deck chah a~littlefn^rer>to 
‘What about your history, oldolmp?; i^e y^^^ 
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with a wife and kiddies of your own, or is that dream of 
your school days fulfilled, and are you the owner of the 
best private laboratory in London ? ’ 

‘As to the laboratory,’ I said, with a smile, ‘you must 
come and see it. For the rest I am unmarried. Are you ? ’ 

* I was married the day before I left Para, and my wife 
is on board with me.’ 

‘ Capital,’ I answered. ‘ Let me hear all about it.’ 

‘You shall. Her maiden name was Dallas; Beatrice 
Dallas. She is just twenty now. Her father was an English- 
man and her mother a Spaniard; neither parent is living. 
She has an elder sister, Edith, nearly thirty years of age, 
unmarried, who is on board with us. There is also a step- 
brother, considerably older than either Edith or Beatrice. 
I met my wife last year in Para, and at once fell in love. 
I am the happiest man on earth. It goes %vithout saying that 
I think her beautiful, and she is also very well off. The 
story of her wealth is a curious one. Her uncle on the 
mother’s side was an extremely wealthy Spaniard, who 
made an enormous fortune in Brazil out of diamonds and 
minerals; he owned several mines. But it is supposed that 
his wealth turned his brain. At any rate, it seems to have 
done so as far as the disposal of his money went. He divided 
the yearly profits and interest between his nephew and his 
two nieces, but declared that the property itself should 
never be split up. He has left the whole of it to that one of 
the three who should survive the others. A perfectly insane 
arrangement, but not, I believe, unprecedented in Brazil.’ 

‘Very insane,’ I echoed. ‘ What was he worth ? ’ 

‘Over two million sterling.’ 

‘By Jove!’ I cried, ‘what a sum! But what about the 
half-brother?’ 

He must be over forty years of age, and is evidently 
a bad lot. I have never seen him. His sisters won’t speak 
to him or have anything to do with him. I understand that 
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e ^ a great gambler; I am further told that he is at present 
in ngland, and, as there are certain technicalities to be 
gone through before the girls can fully enjoy their incomes, 
one of the first things I must do when I get home is to find 
out. He has to sign certain papers, for we shan’t be 
a e to put things straight until we get his whereabouts, 
home time ago my wife and Edith heard that he was iU, 

alive we must know all about him, and as 
quickly as possible.’ 

I made no answer, and he continued; 

11 introduce you to my wife and sister-in-law tomorrow. 
G&mce IS quite a child compared to Edith, who acts to- 
? almost like a mother. Bee is a little beauty, so 
es and round and young-looking. But Edith is hand- 
1110, .too, although I sometimes think she is as vain as a 
P^oek. By the way, Bruce, this brings me to another 

hnfl rT sisters have an acquaintance on 

i , one o the most remarkable women I have ever met. 

II ^ name of Madame Sara, and knows London 

vjm „ . ^ confesses to having a shop in the Strand, 

kepnc ^iT^ doing in Brazil I do not know, for she 

whp^n T + u strictly private. But you wiU be amazed 


restoring'^youXto privilege o 

that ^ ^ consult her. She also declare: 

no doubtXf”n people handsome. There h 

evemhiL She knows a little bit o1 

medicineXsXp ^nnderful recipes with regard tc 

woman heT<;p>}f ^nd dentistry. 'She is a most lovely 

childlike mn " eyes, an innocent, 

open^^ and quanmies of rippling gold hair. She 

appears i much older than she 

have travelled aX She seems to 

over the world, and says that by birth 
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she is a mixture of Indian and Italian, her father having 
been Italian and her mother Indian. Accompanying her 
is an Arab, a handsome, picturesque sort of fellow, who 
gives her the most absolute devotion, and she is also 
bringing back to England two Brazilians from Para. This 
woman deals in all sorts of curious secrets, but principally 
in cosmetics. Her shop in the Strand could, I fancy, tell 
many a strange history. Her clients go to her there, and 
she does what is necessary for them. It is a fact that she 
occasionally performs small surgical operations, and there 
is not a dentist in London who can vie with her. She con- 
fesses quite naively that she holds some secrets for making 
false teeth cling to the palate that no one knows of. Edith 
Dallas is devoted to her — ^in fact, her adoration amounts 
to idolatry.’ 

‘You give a very brilliant account of this woman,’ I 
said. ‘You must introduce me tomorrow.’ 

‘I will,’ answered Jack, with a smile. ‘I should like your 
opinion of her. I am right glad I have met you, Druce, it is 
like old times. When we get to London I mean to put up 
at my town house in Eaton Square for the remainder of the 
season. The Meadows shall be re-furnished, and Bee and I 
- will take up our quarters some time in August; then you 
must come and see us. But I am afraid before I give my- 
self up to mere pleasure I must find that precious brother- 
in-law, Henry Joachim Silva.’ 

‘If you have any difficulty apply to me,’ I said. ‘I can 
put at your disposal, in an imofficial way, of course, agents 
who would find almost any man in England, dead or alive.’ 

I then proceeded to give Selby a short account of my 
own business. 

‘Thanks,’ he said presently, ‘that is capital. You are 
the very man we want.’ 

The next morning after breakfast Jack introduced me to 
his wife and sister-in-law. They were both foreign-looking, 
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but very handsome, and the %vife in particular had a grace- 
ful and uncommon appearance. 

We had been chatting about five minutes when I saw 
coming down the deck a slight, rather small woman, 
wearing a big sun hat. 

‘Ah, Madame,’ cried Selby, ‘here you are. I had the 
luck to meet an old friend on board — Air Dixon Druce 
and I have been telling him all about you. I should like 
you to know each other. Druce, this lady is Madame Sara, 
of whom I have spoken to you. Mr Dixon Druce — ^Madame 
Sara.’ 

She bowed gracefully and then looked at me earnestly. 
I had seldom seen a more lovely woman. By her side both 
Mrs Selby and her sister seemed to fade into insignificance. 
Her complexion was almost dazzlingly fair, her face refined 
in expression, her ey^ penetrating, clever, and yet with 
the innocent, frank gaze of a child. Her dress was very 
simple; she looked altogether like a young, fresh, and 
natural girl. 

As we sat chatting lightly and about commonplace topics, 
I instinctively felt that she took an interest in me even 
greater than might be expected upon an ordinary introduc- 
tion. By slow degrees she so turned the conversation as to 
leave Selby and his wife and sister out, and then as they 
moved away she came a little nearer, and said in a low 
voice: 

‘I am very glad we have met, and yet how odd this 
meeting isl Was it really accidental? ’ 

‘ I do not imderstand you,’ I answered. 

‘I know who you are,’ she said, lightly. ‘You are the 
manager of Werner’s Agency; its business is to know the 
private affairs of those people who would rather keep their 
own secrets. Now, Mr Druce, I am going to be absolutely 
frank with you. I own a small shop in the Strand — ^a per- 
fumery shop— and behind those innocent-looking doors I 
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conduct the business which brings me in gold of the realm. 
Have you, !Mr Druce, any objection to my continuing to 
make a livelihood in perfectly innocent ways ? ’ 

‘ None whatever,’ I answered. ‘ You puzzle me by alluding 
to the subject.’ 

‘ I want you to pay my shop a visit when you come to 
London. I have been away for three or four months. I do 
wonders for my clients, and they pay me largely for my 
services. I hold some perfectly innocent secrets which I 
cannot confide to anybody. I have obtained them partly 
from the Indians and partly from the natives of Brazil. I 
have lately been in Para to inquire into certain methods by 
which my trade can be improved.’ 

‘ And your trade is — ? ’ I said, looking at her with amuse- 
ment and some surprise. 

‘I am a beautifier,’ she said, lightly. She looked at me 
with a smile. ‘You don’t want me yet, Mr Druce, but the 
time may come when even you will wish to keep back the 
infirmities of years. In the meantime can you guess my 
age?’ 

‘I will not hazard a guess,’ I answered. 

‘And I will not tell you. Let it remain a secret. Mean- 
while, understand that my calling is quite an open one, 
and I do hold secrets. I should advise you, Mr Druce, even 
in your professional capacity, not to interfere with them.’ 

The childlike expression faded from her face as she 
uttered the last words. There seemed to ring a sort of 
challenge in her tone. She turned away after a few moments 
and I rejoined my friends. 

‘You have been making acquaintance with Madame 
Sara, Mr Druce,’ said Mrs Selby. ‘Don’t you think she is 
lovely?’ 

‘She is one of the most beautiful women I have ever 

seen, I answered, ‘but there seems to be a mystery about 
her.’ 
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‘Oh, indeed there is,’ said Edith Dallas, gravely. ^ 
‘She asked me if I could guess her age,’ I continued. I 
did not try, but surely she cannot be more than fivc-and- 
twenty.’ 

‘No one knows her age,’ said Mrs Selby, ‘but I will tell 
you a curious fact, which, perhaps, you will not believe. 
She was bridesmaid at my mother’s wedding thirty years 
ago. She declares that she never changes, and has no fear 

of old age.’ ^ . 

‘You mean that seriously?’ I cried. ‘But surely it is 

impossible?’ 

‘Her name is on the register, and my mother knew her 
well. She was mysterious then, and I think my mother got 
into her power, but of that I am not certain. Anyhow, 
Edith and I adore her, don’t we, Edie ? ’ 

She laid her hand affectionately on her sister’s arm. 
Edith Dallas did not speak, but her face was careworn. 
After a time she said slowly: 

‘Madame Sara is uncanny and terrible.’ 

There is, perhaps, no business imaginable — ^not even a 
lawyer’s — ^that engenders suspicions more than mine.^ 
hate all mysteries — ^both in persons and things. Mysteries 
are my natural enemies; I felt now that this woman was a 
distinct mystery. That she was interested in me I did not 
doubt, perhaps because she was afraid of me. 

The rest of the voyage passed pleasantly enough. The 
more I saw of Mrs Selby and her sister the more I liked 
them. They were quiet, simple, and straightforward. I fdt 
sure that they were both as good as gold. 

We parted at Waterloo, Jack and his wife and her sister 
going to Jack’s house in Eaton Square, and I returning to 
my quarters in St John’s Wood. I had a house there, with a 
long garden, at the bottom of which was my laboratory, the 
laboratory that was the pride of my life, it being, I fondly 
considered, the best private laboratory in London. There I 
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spent all my spare time making experiments and trying this 
chemical combination and the other, living in hopes of 
doing great things some day, for Werner’s Agency was not 
to be the end of my career. Nevertheless, it interested me 
thoroughly, and I was not sorry to get back to my com- 
mercial conundrums. 

The next day, just before I started to go to my place of 
business, Jack Selby was announced. 

‘I want you to help me,’ he said. ‘I have been already 
trying in a sort of general way to get information about my 
brother-in-law, but all in vain. There is no such person in 
any of the directories. Can you put me on the road to 
discovery?’ 

I said I could and would if he would leave the matter in 
my bands. 

‘With pleasure,’ he replied. ‘You see how we are fixed 
up. Neither Edith nor Bee can get money with any regu- 
larity until the man is found. I cannot imagine why he 
hides himself.’ 

‘I will insert advertisements in the personal columns 
of the newspapers,’ I said, ‘and request anyone who can 
give information to communicate with me at my office. I 
will also give instructions to all the branches of my firm, 
as well as to my head assistants in London, to keep their 
eyes open for any news. You may be quite certain that in a 
week or two we shall know all about him.’ 

Selby appeared cheered at this proposal, and, having 
begged of me to call upon his wife and her sister as soon as 
possible, took his leave. 

On that very day advertisements were drawn up and 
sent to several newspapers and inquiry agents; but week 
after week passed without the slightest result. Selby got 
very fidgety at the delay. He was never happy except in 
ii^y. presence, and insisted on my coming, whenever I had 
time, to his house. I was glad to do so, for I took an interest 
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both in him and his belongings, and as to Madame Sara I 
could not get her out of my head. One day Mrs Selby said 
to me: 


‘ Have you ever been to see Madame ? I know she would 


like to show you her shop and general surroundings.’ 

‘I did promise to call upon her,’ I answered, ‘but have 
not had time to do so yet.’ 

‘Will you come with me tomorrow morning?’ asked 
Edith Dallas, suddenly. 

She turned red as she spoke, and the worried, uneasy 
expression became more marked on her face. I had noticed 
for some time that she had been looking both nervous and 
depressed. I had first observed this peculiarity about her 
on board the Norham Castle^ but, as time went on, instead 
of lessening it grew worse. Her face for so young a woman 
was haggard; she started at each sound, and Madame Sara’s 
name was never spoken in her presence without her 
evincing almost undue emotion. 

Will you come "with me? ’ she said, with great eagerness. 

I immediately promised, and the next day, about eleven 
o clock, Edith Dallas and I found ourselves in a hansom 


driving to Madame Sara’s shop. We reached it in a few 
minutes, and found an unpretentious little place wedged in 
between a hosier’s on one side and a cheap print-seller’s on 
the other. In the windows of the shop were pyramids of 
perfume bottles, with scintillating facet stoppers tied with 
coloured ribbons. We stepped out of the hansom and went 
indoors. Inside the shop were a couple of steps, which led 
to a door of solid mahogany. 

‘This is the entrance to her private house,’ said Edith, 
an she pointed to a small brass plate, on which was en- 
gr^ed the name— ‘Madame Sara, Parfumeuse’. 

dith touched an electric bell and the door was im- 
inemately opened by a smartly-dressed page-boy. He looked 
at Miss Dallas as if he knew her very well, and said: 
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‘Madame is within, and is expecting you, miss.’ 

He ushered us both into a quiet-looking room, soberly 
but handsomely furnished. He left us, closing the door. 
Edith turned to me. 

‘Do you know where we are?’ she asked. 

‘ We are standing at present in a small room just behind 
Madame Sara’s shop,’ I answered. ‘Why are you so excited. 
Miss Dallas? What is the matter with you?’ 

‘We are on the threshold of a magician’s cave,’ she re- 
plied. ‘We shall soon be face to face with the most marvel- 
lous woman in the whole of London. There is no one like 
her.’ 

‘And you — ^fear her?’ I said, dropping my voice to a 
whisper. 

She started, stepped back, and with great difficulty 
recovered her composure. At that moment the page-boy 
returned to conduct us through a series of small waiting- 
rooms, and we soon found ourselves in the presence of 
Madame herself. 

‘Ah!’ she said, with a smile. ‘This is delightful. You 
have kept your word, Edith, and I am greatly obliged to 
you. I will now show Mr Druce some of the mysteries of 
my trade. But understand, sir,’ she added, ‘that I shall 
not tell you any of my real secrets, only as you would like 
to know something about me you shall.’ 

‘How can you tell I should like to know about you?’ I 
asked. 

She gave me an earnest glance which somewhat aston- 
ished me, and then she said: 

‘Knowledge is power; don’t refuse what I am willing 
to give, Edith,- you will not object to waiting here while 
I show Mr Druce through the rooms. First observe this 
room, Mr Druce. It is lighted only from the roof. When the 
door shuts it automatically locks itself, so that any in- 
trusion from without is impossible. This is my sanctum 
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sanctorum — a faint odour of perfume pervades the room. 
This is a hot day, but the room itself is cool. What do you 
think of it all? ’ 

I made no answer. She walked to the other end and 
motioned to me to accompany her. There stood a polished 
oak square table, on which lay an array of extraordinary- 
looking articles and implements — stoppered bottles full of 
strange medicaments, mirrors, plane and concave, brushes, 
sprays, sponges,, delicate needle-pointed instruments of 
bright steel, tiny lancets, and forceps. Facing this table 
was a chair, like those used by dentists. Above the chair 
himg electric lights in powerful reflectors, and lenses like 
bull s-eye lanterns. Another chair, supported on a glass 
pedestal, was kept there, Madame Sara informed me, for 
admimstering static electricity. There were dry-cell bat- 
teries for the continuous currents and induction coils for 
Faradic currents. There were also platinum needles for 
burning out the roots of hairs. 

Madame took me from this room into another, where a 
^ill more formidable array of instruments was to be found. 
Here were a wooden operating table and chloroform and 

et er apparatus. When I had looked at everything, - she 
turned to me. 

Now you know, she said. ‘I am a doctor — ^perhaps a 

quack These are my secrets. By means of these I Uve and 
flourish.’ 

She turned her baek on me and walked into the other 
room with the light, springy step of youth. Edith BaUas, 
wiute as a ghost, was waiting for us. 

child,’ said Madame, 
ruce has seen just what I want him to see. I am very 
uc. o ged to you both. We shall meet tonight at Lady 

Famngdon’s “At Home”. UntU then, fareweU? 

4- TP street and were driving back agaiii 

to Eaton Square, I turned to Edith. . 
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*Many things puzzle me about your friend,.’ I said, ‘but 
perhaps none more than this. By what possible means can a 
woman who owns to being the possessor of a shop obtain the 
entree to some of the best houses in London? Why does 
Society open her doors to this woman, Miss Dallas ? ’ 

‘I cannot quite tell you,’ was her reply. ‘I only know the 
fact that wherever she goes she is welcomed and treated 
with consideration, and wherever she fails to appear there 
is a universally expressed feeling of regret.’ 

I had also been invited to Lady Farringdon’s reception 
that evening, and I went there in a state of great curiosity. 
There was no doubt that Madame interested me. I was not 
sure of her. Beyond doubt there was a mystery attached to 
her, and also, for some unaccountable reason, she wished 
both to propitiate and defy me. Why was this ? 

I arrived early, and was standing in the crush near the 
head of the staircase when Miadame was announced. She 
wore the richest white satin and quantities of diamonds. I 
saw her hostess bend towards her and talk eagerly. I 
noticed Madame’s reply and the pleased expression that 
crossed Lady Farringdon’s face. A few minutes later a man 
with a foreign-looking face and long beard sat down before 
the grand piano. He played a light prelude and Madame 
Sara began to sing. Her voice was Sweet and low, with an 
extraordinary pathos in it. It was the sort of voice that 
penetrates to the heart. There was an instant pause in the 
gay chatter. She sang amidst perfect silence, and when the 
song had come to an end there followed a furore of applause. 

I was just turning to say something to my nearest neigh- 
bour when I observed Edith Dallas, who was standing 

close by. Her eyes met mine; she laid her hand on my 
sleeve. 

^ ‘The room is hot,’ she said, half panting as she spbhe. 

Xa.K6 me out on the balcony,^ 

I did so. '^e atmosphere of the reception-rooms was 
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almost intolerable, but it was comparatively cool in the 
open air. 

‘ I must not lose sight of her,’ she said, suddenly. 

‘Of whom?’ I asked, somewhat astonished at her words, 
‘ Of Sara.’ 

‘She is there,’ I said. ‘You can see her from where you 
stand.’ 

We happened to be alone. I came a little closer. 

‘Why are you afraid of her?’ I asked. 

‘Are you sure that we shall not be heard?’ was her 
answer. 

‘ She terrifies me,’ were her next words. 

‘I will not betray your confidence, Miss Dallas. Will 
you not trust me ? You ought to give me a reason for your 
fears.’ 

‘I cannot — I dare not; I have said far too much already. 
Don’t keep me, Mr Druce. She must not find us together.’ 
As she spoke she pushed her way through the crowd, 

and before I could stop her was standing by Madame Sara’s 
side. 

The reception in Portland Place was, I remember, on the 
26 th of July. Two days later the Selbys were to give their 
final At Home ’ before leaving for the country. I was, of 
course, invited to be present, and Madame was also there. 
She had never been dressed, more splendidly, nor had she 
ever before looked younger or more beautiful. Wherever she 
went all eyes followed her. As a rule her dress was simple? 
almost like what a girl would wear, but tonight she chose 
rich Oriental stuffs made of many colours, and absolutely 
glittering with gems. Her golden hair was studded with 
diamonds. Round her neck she wore turquoise and diamonds 
mixed. There were many younger women in the room, but 
not the youngest nor the fairest had a chance beside 
Madame. It was not mere beauty of appearance, it was 
charm — charm which carries aU before it. 
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I saw Mss Dallas, looHng slim and tall and pale, stand- 
ing at a little distance. I made my way to her side. Before 
I had time to speak she bent towards me. 

‘Is she not divine?’ she whispered. ‘She bewilders and 
delights everyone. She is taking London by storm.’ 

‘Then you are not afraid of her tonight?’ I said. 

‘ I fear her more than ever. She has cast a spell over me. 
But listen, she is going to sing again.’ 

I had not forgotten the song that Madame had given us 
at the Farringdons’, and stood still to listen. There was 
a complete hush in the room. Her voice floated over the 
heads of the assembled guests in a dreamy Spanish song. 
Edith told me that it was a slumber song, and that Madame 
boasted of her power of putting almost anyone to sleep who 
listened to her rendering of it. 

‘She has many patients who suffer from insomnia,’ 
whispered the girl, ‘and she generally cures them with 
that song, and that alone. Ah! we must not talk; she will 
hear us.’ 

. Before I could reply Selby came hurrying up. He had 
not noticed Edith. He caught me by the arm. 

‘Come just for a minute into this -window, Dixon,’ he 
said. *I must speak to you. I suppose you have no news 
-with regard to my brother-in-law?’ 

‘ Not a word,’ I answered. 

‘To teU you the truth, I am getting terribly put out 
over the matter. We cannot settle any of our money affairs 
just because this man chooses to lose himself. My- wife’s 
lawyers wired to Brazil yesterday, but even his bankers do 
not know anything about him.’. 

The whole thing is a question of time,’ was my answer. 

‘ When are you off to Hampshire ? ’ 

‘On Saturday.’ 

As Selby said the last words he looked around him, then 
he dropped his voice. 
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‘I want to say something else. The more I see — ’ he 
nodded towards Madame Sara — ‘the less I like her. Edith 
is getting into a very strange state. Have you not noticed 
it? And the worst of it is my wife is also infected. I suppose 
it is that dodge of the woman’s for patching people up and 
making them beautiful. Doubtless the temptation is over- 
powering in the case of a plain woman, but Beatrice is 
beautiful herself and young. What can she have to do with 
cosmetics and complexion pills?’ 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that your wife has constiited 
Madame Sara as a doctor ? ’ 

‘Not exactly, but she has gone to her about her teeth. 
She complained of toothache lately, and Madame’s den- 
tistry is renowned. Edith is constantly going to her for one 
thing or another, but then Edith is infatuated.’ 

As Jack said the last words he went over to speak to 
someone else, and before I could leave the seclusion of the 
window I perceived Edith Dallas and Madame Sara in 
earnest conversation together. I could not help overhearing 
the following words: 

‘Don’t come to me tomorrow. Get into the country as 
soon as you can. It is far and away the best thing to 
do.’ 

As Madame spoke she turned swiftly and caught my eye. 
She bowed, and the peculiar look, the sort of challenge, 
she had given me before flashed over her face. It made me 
uncomfortable, and during the night that followed I could 
not get it out of my head. I remembered what Selby had 
said with regard to his wife and her money affairs. Beyond 
doubt he had married into a mystery — a mystery that 
Madame knew aU about. There was a very big money 
interest, and strange things happen when millions are 
concerned. ‘ ' 

The next morning I had just risen and was sitting at 
breakfast when a note was handed to me. It came by special 
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messenger, and was marked ‘Urgent’. I tore it open. These 
were its contents: 

‘My dear Druce, A terrible blow has fallen on us. My 
sister-in-law, Edith, was taken suddenly ill this morning 
at breakfast. The nearest doctor was sent for, but he could 
do nothing, as she died half an hour ago. Do come and see 
me, and if you know any very clever specialist bring him 
with you. My wife is utterly stunned by the shock. Yours, 
Jack Selby.’ 

I read the note twice before I could realize what it 
meant. Then I rushed out and, hailing the first hansom I 
met, said to the man: 

‘Drive to No. 192, Victoria Street, as quickly as you can.’ 

Here lived a certain Mr Eric Vandeleur, an old friend 
of mine and the police surgeon for the Westminster district, 
which included Eaton Square. No shrewder or sharper 
fellow existed than Vandeleur, and the present case was 
essentially in his province, both legally and professionally. 
He was not at his flat when I arrived, having already gone 
down to the court. Here I accordingly hurried, and was 
informed that he was in the mortuary. 

For a man who, as it seemed to me, lived in a perpetual 
atmosphere of crime and violence, of death and coroners’ 
courts, his habitual cheerfulness and brightness of manner 
were remarkable. Perhaps it was only the reaction from his 
work, for he had the reputation of being one of the most 
astute experts of the day in medical jurisprudence, and the 
most skilled analyst in toxicological cases on the Metro- 
politan Police staff. Before I could send him word that I 
wanted to see him I heard a door bang, and Vandeleur 
came hurrying down the passage, putting on his coat as he 
rushed along. 

‘Halloa!’ he cried. ‘I haven’t seen you for ages. Do 
you want me?’ 

Yes, very urgently,’ I answered. ‘Are you busy?’ 
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‘Head over ears, my dear chap. I cannot give you a 
moment now, but perhaps later on.’ 

‘What is it? You look excited.’ 

‘I have got to go to Eaton Square like the wind, but 
come along, if you like, and tell me on the way.’ 

‘Capital,’ I cried. ‘The thing has been reported then? 
You are going to Mr Selby’s, No. 84a; then I am going with 
you.’ 

He looked at me in amazement. 

‘But the case has only just been reported. What can 

you possibly know about it?’ 

‘Everything. Let us take this hansom, and I will tell 
you as we go along.’ 

As we drove to Eaton Square I quickly explained the 
situation, glancing now and then at Vandeleur’s bright, 
clean-shaven face. He was no longer Eric Vandeleur, the 
man with the latest club story and the merry twinkle in 
his blue eyes: he was Vandeleur the medical jurist, with a 
face like a mask, his lower jaw slightly protruding and 

features very fixed. 

The thing promises to be serious,’ he replied, as I 
finished, ‘but I can do nothing until after the autopsy. 
Here we are, and there is my man waiting for me; he has 
been smart.’ 

On the steps stood an official-looking man in uniform, 
who saluted. 

Coroner’s officer,’ explained Vandeleur. 

We entered the silent, darkened house. Selby 
standing in the hall. He came to meet us. I introduced, him 
to Vandeleur, and he at once led us into the dining-room, 
where we found Dr Osborne, whom Selby had called in 
when the alarm of Edith’s illness had been first given. 
Dr Osborne was a pale, under-sized, very young man. His 
face expressed considerable alarm. Vandeleur, however, 
managed to put him completely at his ease. 
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‘ I will have a chat with you in a few minutes^ Df Osbome, 
he said; ‘but first I must get Mr Selby’s report. Will you 
please tell me, sir, exactly what occurred?’ 

‘Certainly,’ he answered. ‘We had a reception here last 
night, and my sister-in-law did not go to bed until early 
morning; she was in bad spirits, but otherwise in her 
usual health. My wife went into her room after she was in 
bed, and told me later on that she had found Edith in 
hysterics, and could not get her to explain anything. We 
both talked about taking her to the country without delay. 
Indeed, our intention was to get off this afternoon.’ 

‘Well?’ said Vandeleur. 

‘We had breakfast about half-past nine, and Miss Dallas 
came down, looking quite in her usual health, and in 
apparently good spirits. She ate with appetite, and, as it 
happened, she and my wife were both helped from the 
same dish. The meal had nearly come to an end when she 
jumped up from the table, uttered a sharpl cry, turned very 
pale, pressed her hand to her side, and ran out of the room. 
My wife immediately followed her. She came back again in 
a minute or two, and said that Edith was in violent pain, 
and begged of me to send for a doctor. Dr Osborne lives 
just round the corner. He came at once, but she died al- 
most immediately after his arrival.’ 

‘You were in the room?’ asked Vandeleur, turning to 
Osborne. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘She was conscious to the last moment, 
and died suddenly.’ 

‘Did she tell you anything?’ 

No, except to assure me that she had not eaten any 
food that day until she had come doAvn to breakfast. After 
the death occurred I sent immediately to report the case, 
locked the door of the room where the poor girl’s body is, 
and saw also that nobody touched anything on this table.’ 

Vandeleur rang the bell and a servant appeared. He 
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gave quick orders. The entire remains of the meal were 
collected and taken charge of, and then he and the coroner’s 
officer went upstairs. 

When we were alone Selby sank into a chair. His face was 
quite drawn and haggard. 

‘It is the horrible suddenness of the thing which is so 
appalling,’ he cried. ‘As to Beatrice, I don’t believe she 
will ever be the same again. She was deeply attached to 
Edith. Edith was nearly ten years her senior, and always 
acted the part of mother to her. This is a sad beginning to 
our life. I can scarcely think collectedly.’ 

I remained with him a little longer, and then, as Vande- 
leur did not return, went back to my own house. There I 
could settle to nothing, and when Vandeleur rang me up 
on the telephone about six o’clock I hurried off to his 
rooms. As soon as I arrived I saw that Selby was with him, 
and the expression on both their faces told me the truth. 

‘This is a bad business,’ said Vandeleur. ‘Miss Dallas 
has died from swallowing poison. An exhaustive analysis 
and examination have been made, and a powerful poison, 
unknown to European toxicologists, has been found. This 
is strange enough, but how it has been administered is a 
puzzle. I confess, at the present moment, we are all non- 
plussed. It certainly was not in the remains of the breakfast, 
and we have her dying evidence that she took nothing 
else. Now, a poison with such appalling potency would 
take effect quickly. It is evident that she was quite well 
when she came to breakfast, and that the poison began to 
work towards the close of the meal. But how did she get it? 
This question, however, I shall deal with later on. The 
more immediate point is this. The situation is a serious 
one in view of the monetary issues and the value of the 
lady’s life. From the aspects of the case, her undoubted 
sanity and her affection for her sister, we may almost 
exclude the idea of suicide. We must, therefore, call it 
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murder. TMs harmless, innoceut lady is struck down by 
the hand of an assassin, and with such devilish cunning 
that no trace or clue is left behind. For such an act there 
must have been some very powerful motive, and the person 
who designed and executed it must be a criminal of the 
highest order of scientific ability. Mr Selby has been telling 
me the exact financial position of the poor lady, and also 
of his own young wife. The absolute disappearance of the 
step-brother, in view of his previous character, is in the 
highest degree strange. Knowing, as we do, that between 
bim and two miUion sterling there stood two lives — orie is 
taken! ^ 

A deadly sensation of cold seized me as Vandeleur uttered 
these last words. I glanced at Selby. His face was colourless 
and the pupils of his eyes were contracted, as though he 
saw something which terrified him. 

‘What happened once may happen again,’ continued 
Vandeleur. ‘We are in the presence of a great mystery, and 
I counsel you, Mr Selby, to guard your wife with the ut- 
most care.’ 

These words, falling from a man of Vandeleur’s position 
and authority on such matters, were sufficiently shocking 
for me to hear, but for Selby to be given such a solemn 
warning about his young and beautiful, and newly-married 
wife, who was all the world to him, was terrible indeed. He 
leant his head on his hands. 

‘Mercy on us I’ he muttered. ‘Is this a civilized coimtry 
when death can walk abroad like this, invisible, not to be 
avoided? Tell me, Mr Vandeleur, what I must do.’ 

You must be guided by me,’ said Vandeleur, ‘and, 
believe me, there is no witchcraft in the world. I shall place 
a detective in your household immediately. Don’t be 
alarmed; he will come to you in plain clothes and will 
simply act as a servant. Nevertheless, nothing can be done 
to your wife without his knowledge. As to you, Druce,’ he 
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continued, turning to me, ‘the police are doing all they 
can to find this man Silva, and I ask you to help them with 
your big agency, and to begin at once. Leave your friend 
to me. Wire instantly if you hear news.’ 

‘You may rely on me,’ I said, and a moment later I had 
left the room. 

As I walked rapidly down the street the thought of 
Madame Sara, her shop and its mysterious background, its 
surgical instruments, its operating-table, its induction 
coils, came back to me. And yet what could Madame Sara 
have to do with the present strange, inexplicable mystery? 

The thought had scarcely crossed my mind before I heard 
a clatter alongside the kerb, and turning round I saw a 
smart open carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, standing 
there. I also heard my own name. I turned. Bending out 
of the carriage was Madame Sara. 

‘ I saw you going by, Mr Druce. I have only just heard 
the news about poor Edith Dallas. I am terribly shocked 
and upset. I have been to the house, but they would not 
admit me. Have you heard what was the cause of her 
death?* 

Madame’s blue eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

*I am not at liberty to disclose what I have heard, 
Madame,’ I answered, ‘ since I am officially connected with 
the affair.’ 

Her eyes narrowed. The brimming tears dried as though 
by magic. Her glance became scomM. 

‘Thank you,’ she answered, ‘your reply tells me that 
she did not die naturally. How very appalling! But I must 
not keep you. Can I drive you anywhere?’ 

‘ No, thank you.’ 

‘Goodbye, then.’ 

She made a sign to the coachman, and as the carriage 
rolled away turned to look at me. Her face wore the defiant 
expression I had seen there more than once. Could she be 
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connected mth the affair? The thought came upon me 
with a violence that seemed almost conviction. Yet I had 
no reason for it — ^none. 

To find Henry Joachim Silva was now my principal 
thought. ]\Iy staff had instructions to make every possible 
inquiry, with large money rewards as incitements. The 
collateral branches of other agencies throughout Brazil 
were communicated with by cable, and all the Scotland 
Yard channels w^ere used. Still there was no result. The 
newspapers took up the case; there were paragraphs in 
most of them with regard to the missing step-brother and 
the mysterious death of Edith Dallas. Then someone got 
hold of the. story of the will, and this- was retailed with 
many additions for the benefit of the public. At the inquest 
the jury returned the following verdiet: 

‘We find that Miss Edith Dallas died from taking poison 
of unknown name, but by whom or how administered there 
is no evidence to say.’ 

This unsatisfactory state of . things was destined to 
change quite suddenly. On the 6th of August, as I was 
seated in my office, a note was brought me by a private 
messenger. It was as follows: 

‘ Norfolk Hotel, Strand. 

‘Dear Sir — 1 have just arrived in London from 
Brazil, and have seen your advertisements. I was 
about to insert one myself in order to find the where- 
abouts of my sisters. I am a great invalid and unable 
to leave my rooni. Can you come to see me at the 
earliest possible moment? Yours, Henry Joachim 
Silva.’ 

In uncontrollable excitement I hastily dispatched two 
telegrams, one to Selby and the other to Vandeleur, begging 
of them to be with me, without fail, as soon as possible. 
So the man had never been in England at all. The situation 
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was more bewildering tbaii ever. One thing, at least, vas 
probable— Edith DaUas’s death was not due to her step- 
brother. Soon after half-past six Selby arrived, and Vande- 
leur walked in ten minutes later. 1 told- 
occurred and showed them the letter. .Inyhalf^^^^ 
time we reached the hotel, and on stating 
were shown into a room on the first floor ^ 
servant. Resting in an armchair, as wc ent^ed,:|iE^^hfl^^^ 
his face was terribly thin. The eyes s.nd cfee& 
sunken that the face had almost- the 
He made no effort to rise when we 

from one of us to the other with the utmost ^^roshm^n^ 
I at once introduced myself and explainedvwto|^^j^^^^|; 
He then waved his hand for his man to 

‘You have heard the news, of course, Mr^Sflya^ -T 
‘News! What?’ He glanced up to me ahd'seen^^||; 
something in my face. He started back 


‘ Good heavens,’ he repHed. ‘ Do you allude 
Tell me, quickly, are they alive?’ 

‘Your elder sister died on the 29th of 
is every reason to believe that her death was; ^us|||;;,^^c- 
foul play.’ ' 

As I uttered these words the change that ^assed|;n^^ 
his face was fearful to witness. He did not 
mained motionless. His claw-like hands clutched 
of the chair, his eyes were fixed and staring,;;: ak.tho^ 
they would start from their hollow sockets, tKqicqloffi^ 
his skin was. like clay. I heard Selby breathe; qiu^^ 
hind me, and Vandeleur stepped towards the; m 
laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘Tell us what you know of this matter,’ he .said isfiaiply^^^^^ 
Recovering himself with an . effort, the mvalid- bl^^^ 
a tremulous voice; ‘ 'J- 

‘ listen closely, for yom ;^act ;^)4^ck[y:;|^^ 
directly responsible for this"f&i^(thmg;;fMy 

{ 
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a wild and wasted one, and now I am dying. The doctors 
tell me I cannot live a month, for I have a large aneurism 
of the heart. Eighteen months ago I was in Rio. I was 
living fast and gambled heavily. Among my fellow- 
gamblers was a man much older than myself. His name was 
Jose Aranjo. He was, if anything, a greater gambler than I. 
One night we played alone. The stakes ran high until they 
reached a big figure. By daylight I had lost to him nearly 
£200,000. Though I am a rich man in point of income 
under ihy uncle’s -will, I could not pay a twentieth part of 
that sum. This man knew my financial position, and, in 
addition to a sum of £5,000 paid down, I gave him a docu- 
ment. I must have been mad to do so. The document was 
this — ^it was duly witnessed and attested by a lawyer — 
that, in the event of my surviving my two sisters and thus 
inheriting the whole of my uncle’s vast wealth, half a 
million should go to Jose Aranjo. I felt I was breaking up 
at the time, and the chances of my inheriting the money 
were small. Immediately after the completion of the docu- 
ment this man left Rio, and I then heard a great deal 
about him that I had not previously known. He was a 
man of the queerest antecedents, partly Indian, partly 
Italian. He had spent many years of his life amongst the 
Indians. I heard also that he was as cruel as he was clever, 
and possessed some wonderful secrets of poisoning unknown 
to the West. I thought a great deal about this, for I knew 
that by signing that document I had placed the lives of my 
two sisters between him and a fortune. I came to Para six 
weeks ago, only to learn that one of my sisters was married 
and that both had gone to England. Hi as I was, I deter- 
mined to follow them in order to warn them. I also wanted 
to arrange matters with you, Mr Selby.’ 

‘ One moment, sir,’ I broke in, suddenly. ‘ Do you happen 
to be aware if tliis man, Jose Aranjo, knew a woman 
calling herself Madame Sara?’ 
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‘Knew her?’ cried Silva. ‘Very well indeed, and so, for 
that matter, did I. Aran jo and Madame Sara were the 
best friends, and constantly met. She called herself a pro- 
fessional beautifier — was very handsome, and had secrets 
for the pursuing of her trade unknown even to Aranjd.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried, ‘and the woman is now in 
London. She returned here with Mrs Selby and Miss Dallas. 
Edith was very much influenced by her, and was constantly 
with her. There is no doubt in my mind that she is guilty. 
I have suspected her for some time, but I could not find a 
motive. Now the motive appears. You surely can have her 
arrested?’ 

Vandeleur made no reply. He gave me a strange look, 
then he turned to Selby. 

‘Has your wife also consulted Madame Sara?’ he asked, 

. sharply. 

‘Yes, she went to her once about her teeth, but has not 
been to the shop since Edith’s death. I begged of her not 
to see the woman, and she promised me faithfully she 
would not do so.’ 

Has she any medicines or lotions given to her by 
Madame Sara — does she follow any line of treatment 
advised by her? ’ 

No, I am certain on that point.’ 

Very well. I Will see your wife tonight in order to ask 
her some questions. You must both leave town at once. 
Go to your country house and settle there. I am quite 
serious when I say that Mrs Selby is in the utmost possible 
danger until after the death of her brother. We must leave 
you now, Mr Silva. All business affairs must wait for the 
present. It is absolutely necessary that Mrs Selby should 
leave London at once. Good night, sir. I shall give myself 
the pleasure of calling on you tomorrow morning.’ 

We took leave of the sick man. As soon as we got into 

the street Vandeleur stopped. 
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‘ I must leave it to you, Selby,’ he said, ‘ to judge how 
much of this matter you tell to your wife. Were I you I 
would explain everything. The time for immediate action 
has arrived, and she is a brave and sensible woman. From 
this moment you must watch all the foods and liquids that 
she takes. She must never be out of your sight or out of 
the sight of some other trustworthy companion.’ 

‘I shall, of course, watch my wife myself,’ said Selby. 
‘ But the thing is enough to drive one mad.’ 

‘ I will go with you to the country, Selby,’ I said, sud- 
denly. 

‘Ah!* cried Vandeleur, ‘that is the best thing possible, 
and what I wanted to propose. Go, all of you, by an early 
train tomotrow.’ 

‘ Then I will be off home at once, to make arrangements,’ 
I said. ‘I will meet you, Selby, at Waterloo for the first 
train to Cronsmoor tomorrow.’ 

As I was turning away Vandeleur caught my arm. 

‘ I am glad you are going with them,* he said. ‘ I shall 
write to you tonight re instructions. Never be without a 
loaded revolver. Good night.* 

By 6.15 the next morning Selby, his wife, and I were 
in a reserved, locked, first-class compartment, speeding 
rapidly west. The servants and Mrs Selby’s own special 
maid were in a separate carriage. Selby’s face showed 
signs of a sleepless night, and presented a striking contrast 
to the fair, fresh face of the girl round whom this strange 
battle raged. Her husband had told her everything, and, 
though still suffering terribly from the shock and grief of 
her sister’s death, her face was calm and full of repose. 

A carriage was waiting for us at Cronsmoor, and by half- 
past nine we arrived at the old home of the Selbys, nestling 
amid its oaks and elms. Everything was done to make the 
home-coming of the bride as cheerful as circumstances 
would permit, but a gloom, impossible to lift, overshadowed 
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Selby himself. He could scarcely rouse himself tx) take the 
shghtest interest in anything. 

The following morning I received a letter from Vandeleur. 
It was very short, and once more i^^pi^^ssed nn^na^he^ 
necessity of caution. He said that two 
had examined Silva, and the verdict was that heh^)|iMi^|g 
live a month. Until his death precautions 
observed. ■ ^ 

The day was cloudless, and after breakfastfl;^^|^ 
starting out for a stroll when the hutler brdujg|^bi®;^% 
telegram. I tore it open; it was from VandelemN-g jgJ 
‘Prohibit all food until I arrive. Am coming 
the words. I hurried into the study and 
He read it and looked up at me. 

‘Find out the first train and go and nieet himi^old'cKa^^^ 
he said. ‘Let us hope that this means an end thbhidc^;^ 

■ I went into the hall and looked up the traios.v'^l^f^^ 
arrived at Cronsmoor at 10.45. 1 then stroUed rdund^j^thfe|: 
stables and ordered a carriage, after which I' 
and do\vn on the drive. There was no doubt that 
strange had happened. Vandeleur coming dowh:sp;sud(^)^^ 
must mean a final clearing up of the mystery;;:! 
turned round at the lodge gates to wait for the; ;ca^i^g|^ 
when the soimd of wheels and of horses gallopmgvSti*dcI|r::. 
on my ears. The gates were swung open, and V andeleiu^^;: 
an open fly dashed through them. Before I coidd:'^ecj|ye|^| 
from my surprise he was out of the vehicle and at;ihy;Sid6*;| 
He carried a small black bag in his hand; ’ i 

‘I came down by special train,’ he said, speaking 
‘There is not a moment to lose. Gome at once. 
all right?’ ^ 

‘What do you mean?vT rephed. '^Of coiirse<;^^ 
you suppose that, she ’is -in- dangei^’*^: 

‘Deadly,* was his .answer. ‘Upme;’ffy(\;s^^’i-i;y^ 
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We dashed up to the house together. Selby, who had 

heard our steps, came to meet us. 

‘Mr Vandeleur,’ he cried. ‘What is it? How did you 

come?* 

‘By special train, Mr Selby. And I want to see your wife 
at once. It will be necessary to perform a very trifling 
operation.’ 

‘ Operation ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes; at once.’ 

We made our way through the hall and into the morning- 
room, where Mrs Selby was busily engaged reading and 
answering letters. She started up when she saw Vandeleur 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘ What has happened ? ’ she asked. 

Vandeleur went up to her and took her hand. 

*Do not be alarmed,’ he said, ‘for I have come to put 
all your fears to rest. Now, please, listen to me. When you 
visited Madame Sara with your sister, did you go for 

medical advice ? ’ 

The colour rushed into her face. 

‘One of my teeth ached,’ she answered. ‘I went to her 
about that. She is, as I suppose you know, a most wonder- 
ful dentist. She examined the tooth, found that it required 
stopping, and got an assistant, a Brazilian, I think, to do 
it.’ 

‘And your tooth has been comfortable ever since?’ 

‘Yes, quite. She had one of Edith’s stopped at the same 
time.’ ' 

‘Will you kindly sit down and show me which was the 
tooth into which the stopping was put?’ 

She did so. 

‘This was the one,’ she said, pointing with her finger to 
one in the lower jaw. ‘What do you mean? Is there any- 
thing wrong?’ 

Vandeleur examined the tooth long and carefully. There 
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was a sudden rapid movement of his hand, and a sharp cry 
from Mrs Selby. With the deftness of ® , 

powerful wrist, he had extracted the ii^th with oncj’^ 

The suddenness of the whole thing, startling as 
not so strange as his next movement, ; . " 

‘Send Mrs Selby’s maid to her.’ he said, ;tuniin5ito|i®| 
husband-, ‘then come, both of you, into the next Jrwim 
The maid was summoned. Poor Mrs Selby had’ sunl^,^ i| 
in her chair, terrified and half fainting. A moment ^ 
Selby joined us in the dining-room. 

‘That’s right,’ said Vandeleur; ‘close the door, will^^ 

He opened his black bag and brought out several ins^ ;-^ 
ments. With one he removed the stopping from th^ to^ 

It was quite soft and came away easily. Then from t^C: 
he produced a small guinea-pig, which he requested me - 
hold. He pressed the sharp instrument into the tooth, an 
opening the mouth of the little animal placed the pomt^on ^ 
the tongue. The effect was instantaneous. The - 

fell on to one of my hands — ^the guinea-pig i??ias ^ 

Vandeleur was white as a sheet. He hurried up to 
and wrung his hand. 

‘Thank heaven!’ he said, ‘I’ve been in time, /but omy^ 
just. Yoiu’ wife is safe. This stopping would hareffy -haye^;; 
held another hour. I have been thinking all, night pyer tl^j^ N 
mystery of your sister-in-law’s death, and 
minute detail of evidence as .to how the poison could -ha^f -^ 
been administered. Suddenly the coincidence . of 
sisters having had their teeth stopped struck me^aSi r^; 
markable. Like a flash the solution came to me. The^pr^ 
I considered it the more I felt that I was right; but 
fiendish cunning such a scheme could have been coheeiy^^i 
and executed is still beyond my. power to explam.,i^f/ 
poison is very like hyoscine, one of the worst toxic-al^loida; 
known, so violent in its deadly proportions that the amount 
that would go into a tooth would ;cause;.;almpst;ii:^frB^^ 
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death. It has been kept in by a gutta-percha stopping, 
certain to come out within a month, probably earlier, and 
most probably during mastication of food. The person 
would die either immediately or after a very few minutes, 
and no one would connect a visit to the dentist with a 
death a month afterwards.’ 

^Vliat followed can be told in a very few words. Madame 
Sara was arrested on suspicion. She appeared before the 
magistrate, looking innocent and beautiful, and managed 
during her evidence completely to baffle that acute in- 
dividual. She denied nothing, but declared that the poison 
must have been put into the tooth by one of the two 
Brazilians whom she had lately engaged to help her with 
her dentistry. She had her suspicions with regard to these 
men soon afterwards, and had dismissed them. She be- 
lieved that they were in the pay of Josd Aranjo, but she 
could not tell anything for certain. Thus Madame escaped 
conviction. I was certain that she was guilty, but there was 
not a shadow of real proof. A month later Silva died, and 
Selby is now a double millionaire. 



VII 


.The Submarine Boat 


Cliiford Ashdown 


Tric-trac! tric-trac! went the black and white discs as the 
players moved them over the backgammon board in 
expressive justification of the French term for the game. 
Tnc-tracl They are indeed a nation of poets, reflected Mr 
Pringle. Was not Teuf-teuf I for the motor-car a veritable 
inspiration? And as he smoked, the not unmusical clatter 
of the enormous wooden discs filled the atmosphere. 

In these days of cookery not entirely based upon air- 
tights ^to use the expressive Americanism for tinned 
meats ^it is no longer necessary for the man who wishes 
to dine, as distinguished from the mere feeding animal, to 
furtively seek some restamant in remote Soho, jealously 
guarding its secret from his fellows. But Mr Pringle, in his 
favourite study of human nature, was an occasional visitor 
to the Poissoni^re ’ in Gerrard Street, and, . the better to 
pursue his researches, had always denied familiarity with 
the foreign tongues he heard around him. The restaurant 
was distinctly close — ^indeed, some might have , called it 
stuffy and Pringle, though near a ventilator, thoughtfully 
provided by the management, was fast being lulled into 
drowsiness, when a man who had taken his seat Tvith a , 
companion at the next table leaned across the intervening 
gulf and addressed him. 
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‘Nous ne vous derangeons pas, monsieur?’ 

Pringle, with a smile of fatuous uncomprehending, 
bowed, but said never a word. 

‘ Cochon d’ Anglais, n’entendez-vous pas ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid I do not understand,’ returned Pringle, 
shaking his head hopelessly, but still smiling. 

‘Canaille! Faut-il que je vous tire le nez?’ persisted the 
Frenchman, as, apparently stiU sceptical of . Pringle’s 
assurance, he added threats to abuse, 

‘I have known the English gentleman a long time, and 
without a doubt he does not understand French,’ testified 
the waiter who had now come forward for orders. Satisfied 
by this corroboration of Pringle’s innocence, the Frenchman 
bowed and smiled sweetly to him, and, ordering a bottle 
of Clos de Vougeot, commenced an earnest conversation 
with his neighbour. 

By the time this little incident had closed, Pringle’s 
drowsiness had given place to an intense feeling of curiosity. 
For what purpose could the Frenchman have been so 
insistent in disbelieving his expressed ignorance of the 
language? Why, too, had he striven to make Pringle betray 
himself by resenting the insults showered upon him? In a 
Parisian restaurant, -as he knew, far more trivial affronts 
had ended in meetings in the Bois de Boulogne. Besides 
cochon was an actionable term of opprobrium in France! 
The Frenchman and his companion had seated themselves 
at the only vacant table, also it was in a corner; Pringle, 
at the next, was the single person within ear-shot, and the 
Frenchman’s extraordinary behaviour could only be due 
to a consuming thirst for privacy. Settling himself in an 
easy position, Pringle closed his eyes, and while appearing 
to resume his slumber, strained every nerve to discern the 
lightest .word that passed at the next table. Dressed in the 
choicest mode of Piccadilly, the Frenchman bore himself 
with all the intolerable self-consciousness of the Boule- 
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vardier; but there was no trace of good-natured levity in 
the dark aquiline features, and the evil glint of the eyes 
recalled visions of an operatic Mephistopheles. His guest 
was unmistakably an Englishman of the bank-clerk type, 
who contributed his share of the conversation in halting 
Anglo-French, punctuated by nervous laughter as, with 
agonising pains, he dredged his memory for elusive collo- 
quialisms. 

Freely translated, this was what Pringle heard: 

‘ So your people have really decided to take up the 
submarine, after all?’ 

*Yes; I am working out the details of some drawings in 
small-scale.’ 

‘But are they from headquarters ? ’ 

‘ Certainly ! Duly initialled and passed by the chief 
constructor.’ 

‘ And you are making ’ 

‘Full working drawings.’ 

There will be no code or other secret about them ? ’ 

What I am doing can be understood by any naval 
architect.’ 

‘ Ah, an English one ! ’ 

‘The measurements of course, are English, but they are 
easily convertible.’ 

‘You could do that?’ 

Too dangerous! Suppose a copy in metric scale were 
found in my possession! Besides, any draughtsman could 
reduce them in an hour or two.’ 

‘And when can you let me have it? ’ 

In about two weeks.’ 

‘Impossible! I shall not be here.’ 

Unless something happens to let me get on with it 
quickly, I don’t see how I can do it even then. I am never 
sufficiently free from interruption to take tracings; there 
are far too many eyes upon me. The only chance I have is 
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to spoil the thing as soon as I have the salient points 
worked out on it, and after I have pretended to destroy it, 
smuggle it home; then I shall have to take elaborate notes 
every day and work out the details from them in the even- 
ing. It is simply impossible for me to attempt to take a 
finished drawing out of the yard, and, as it is, I don’t quite 
see my way to getting the spoilt one out — they look so 
sharply after spoilt drawings.’ 

‘Two weeks you say, then?’ 

‘Yes; and I shall have to sit up most nights copying 
the day’s work from my notes to do it.’ 

‘Listen! In a week I must attend at the Ministry of 
Marine in Paris, but our military attach^ is my friend. I 
can trust him; he shall come down to you.’ 

‘What, at Chatham? Do you wish to ruin me?’ A smile 
from the Frenchman. ‘No; it must be in London, where no 
one knows me.’ 

‘Admirable! My friend will be better able to meet you.’ 

‘Very weU, as soon as I am ready I will telegraph to you.’ 

‘Might not the address of the embassy be remarked by 
the telegraph officials? Your English post-office is charm- 
ingly unsuspicious, but we must not risk anything.’ 

‘ Ah, perhaps so. Well, I will come up to London and 
telegraph to you from here. But your representative — 
will he be prepared for it? ’ 

‘I will warn him to expect it in fourteen days.’ He 
made an entry in his pocket-book. ‘How will you sign the 
message?’ 

Gustave Z4de,’ suggested the Englishman, sniggering 
for the first and only time. 

Too suggestive. Sign yourself “Pauline”, and simply 
add the time.’ 

Pauline , then. Where shall the rendezvous be ? ’ 

‘ The most public place we can find.’ 

‘Public?’ 
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‘ Certainly. Some place where everyone will be too much 
occupied with his own affairs to notice you. ^V^hat^s^ 
to your Nelson’s column? There you can 
shall agree upon.’ ■ '' 

‘It would be a difficult thing for me to weax^a^disg^/ 
‘ All disguises are clumsy unless one is an ej^ert; 

You shaE be gassing at the statue with one hand^^yp^; 
breast — so.’ 

‘Yes; and I might hold a “Baedeker” in mj^otlie^h^:;? 
‘Admirable, my friend! You have the true; 
artist,’ sneered the Frenchman. 

‘Your representative will advance and say . tOi^mCj; 
“Pauline”, and the exchange can be made without ano^^l?; 
word.’ ’ . ^ 

‘Exchange?’ r . 'V? ^ 

‘I presume your Government is prepared 
handsomely for the very heavy risks I am runnmg;^ |,^ 
matter,’ said the Englishman stiffly. * ^ 

* Pardon, my friend I How imbecile of me ! t . 

to offer you ten thousand francs.’ 

A pause, during which the Englishman ma^^^calc^^ . ^ 
tion on the back of an envelope. 

‘That is foxir hundred pounds,’ he remarked,;; 
envelope into carefully minute fragments. {‘Far ; 

for such a risk.’ 

‘Permit me to remind you, my friend, that yoii^ptl^Jil: 
search of me, or rather of those I represent. , 
something to sell? Good! But it is customary;;j^9^f^^r 
merchant to display Ms wrares first.’ . 

*I pledge myself to give you- copies of , 
drawings made for the use of the arifficei^ .the^|ly^^-;;^ 
have already met you oftener than is prudeiit.^ii^il? 
you offer too little.’ ' - :,yi' 

‘Should the drawings prove useless ;.to%us,;,;^^^ 
of course, return them to your Adm^aliyi - ep^la^^ 
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they came into our possession.’ There was an unpleasant 
smile beneath the Frenchman’s waxed moustache as he 
spoke. ‘What sum do you ask?’ 

‘Five hundred pounds in small notes — say, five pounds 
each.’ 

‘That is — what do you say? ‘Ah, twelve thousand five 
hundred francs! Impossible! My limit is twelve thousand.’ 

To this the Englishman at length gave an ungracious 
consent, and after some adroit comphments beneath which 
the other sought to bury his implied threat, the pair rose 
from the table. Either by accident or design, the Frenchman 
stumbled over the feet of Pringle, who, with his long legs 
stretching out from under the table, his head bowed and 
his lips parted, appeared in a profound slumber. Opening 
his eyes slowly, he feigned a lifelike yawn, stretched his 
arms, and gazed lazily around, to the entire satisfaction of 
the Frenchman, who, in the act of parting with his com- 
panion, was watching him from the door. 

Calling for some coffee, Pringle lighted a cigarette, and 
reflected with a glow of indignant patriotism upon the 
sordid transaction he had become privy to. It is seldom 
that public servants are in this country found ready to 
betray their trust — ^with all honour be it recorded of them ! 
But there ever exists the possibility of some under-paid 
official succumbing to the temptation at the command of 
the less scrupulous representatives of foreign powers, whose 
actions in this respect are always ignored officially by their 
superiors. To Pringle’s somewhat cynical imagination, the 
sordid huckstering of a dockyard draughtsman with a 
French naval attach^ appealed as corroboration of Wal- 
pole’s famous principle, and as he walked homewards to 
Fmmival’s Inn, he determined, if possible, to turn his 
discovery to the mutual advantage of his country and 
himself — especially the latter. 

During the next few days Pringle elaborated a plan of 
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taking up a residence at Chatham, only to reject it as he 
had done many previous ones. Indeed, so ihany difficulties 
presented themselves to every single course of action, that 
the tenth day after found him strolling down Bond Street 
in the morning without having taken any further step in 
the matter. With his characteristic fastidious neatness in 
personal matters, he was bound for the Piccadilly establish-, 
ment of the chief and, for West-Enders; the only firm of 
hatters in London. 

‘ Breton Stret, do you nohi ? * said a voice suddenly. And 
Pringle, turning, found himself accosted by a swarthy 
foreigner. 

‘ Bruton Street, n’est-ce pas ? ’ Pringle suggested. ; 

‘Mais oui, Brrruten Stret, monsieur!’ was the reply m 

faint echo of the English syllables. 

‘Le voila! k droite,’ was Pringle’s glib direction. Politely 
raising his hat in response to the other’s salute, he was 
about to resume his walk when he noticed that the French- 
man had been joined by a companion, who appeared to 
have been making similar inquiries. The latter started and 
uttered a slight exclamation on meeting Pringle’s eye. The 
recogmtion was mutual — ^it was the French attach^ 1 As 
he hurried down Bond Street, Pringle realised wdth acutest 
annoyance that his deception at the restaurant had been 
unavailing, while he must now abandon aU hope of a 
counter-plot for the honour of his country, to say nothing 
of his own profit. The port- wine mark on his right cheek 
was far too conspicuous for the attach^ not to recognise 
him by it, and he regretted his neglect to remove it as soon 
as he had decided to follow up the affair. Forgetful of all 
beside, he walked on into Piccadilly, and it was not until 
he found himself more than half-way back to his chambers 
that he remembered the purpose for which he had set out; 
but matters of greater moment now claimed his attention, 
and he endeavoured by the brisk exercise to work off some 
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of the chagrin vdth. wliich he was consumed. Only as he 
reached the Inn and turned into the gateway did it occur 
to him that he had been culpably careless in thus going 
straight homeward. What if he had been followed? Never 
in his life had he shown such disregard of ordinary pre- 
cautions. Glancing back, he just caught a glimpse of a fi^e 
which seemed to whip behind the comer of the gateway. 
He retraced his steps and looked out into Holborn. There, 
in the very act of retreat, and still but a few feet from the 
gate, was the attach^ himself. Cursing the persistence of 
his o-wn foUy, Pringle dived through the arch agam, and 
determined that the Frenchman should discover no more 
that day he turned nimbly to the left and ran up his own 
stairway before the pursuer could have time to re-enter the 
Inn. 

The most gaUing reflection was his absolute impotence 
in the matter. Through lack of the most elementary fore- 
sight he had been fairly run to earth, and could see no way 
of ridding himself of this unwelcome attention. To transfer 
his domicile, to tear himself up by the roots as it were, was 
out of the question; and as he glanced around him, from 
the soft carpets and luxurious chairs to the warm, distem- 
pered walls with their old prints above the dado of dwarf 
bookcases, he felt that the pang of severance from the 
refined associations of his chambers would be too acute. 
Besides, he would inevitably be tracked elsewhere. He 
would gain nothing by the transfer. One thing at least was 
absolutely certain — ^the trouble which the Frenchman was 
taking to watch him showed the importance he attached to 
Pringle’s discovery. But this again only increased his 
disgust with the ill-luck which had met him at the very 
outset. After all, he had done nothing illegal, however 
contrary it might be to the code of ethics, so that if it 
pleased them the entire French legation might continue to 
watch him till the Day of Judgment, and, consoling 
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himself mth this reflection, he philosophically dismissed 

the matter from his mind. ' 

It was nearing six when he again left the Inn for ragani s, 
the Great Portland Street restaurant which h^muc i 
affeeted; instead of proceeding due west, he crossed I o orn 
intending to bear round by way of the Strand 
Street, and so get up an appetite. In 
moment in the further archway. The little s<lda|e^;,:^ 
reposeful amid the stress and turmoil of 
seemed doubly so this evening, its eight^e^c^W| 
calm so welcome after the raucous thorougnfa^®^^ ^ 
approaching footfall echoed noisily, and as 
from the shadow of the narrow wall the hewcdmer n^^ 
and stopped, and then made the circuit df the. sq^ 
scanning the doorways as if in search of a 
was not unnatural, and twenty-four ' 

would have thought nothing of it, but 
the morning he endowed it with a Personal 
walking on, he ascended the steps into Spu^ha^P.,^ 
Buildmgs and stopped by a hoarding. As ne 


irom me arcuway aiiu matsjuig iuo 
to halt as he suddenly came abreast of 
his face was unfamiliar, Pringle could only f 

the man was following him, and all doubt wais/i^^ 
when, having walked along the street and turning abou ,^^^^^^^ 
the entrance to Chancery Lane, he saw the spy had t^^^f 
the chase and was now but a few yards backi- Pringle? 
philosopher, felt more inclined to laughter than resen^ 6 ^^.|j 
at this ludicrous espionage. lii a.spirit of nusehieliv^ P 
sued his way to the Strand at a tdi:tpiseflike'craw|lvi^^ 
as if doubtful of his way at every- cdfneri and 
- every shop whose lights stih'mvifed;bl^tptoers.^^^^^^ 
twice he even doubled back, and;|lassihg3qmte close^^,,^^^^^^^ 
man, had several oppoiinnities^qf 3e^nGi^|: hitt. ;H 
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quite unobtrusive, even respectable-looking; there was 
nothing of the foreigner about him, and Pringle shrewdly 
conjectured that the attach^, wearied of sentry-go had 
turned it over to some English servant on whom he could 
rely. 

Thus shepherded, Pringle arrived at the restaurant, 
from which he only emerged after a stay maliciously pro- 
longed over each item of the menu, followed by the smoking 
of no fewer than three cigars of a brand specially lauded 
by the proprietor. With a measure of humanity diluting 
his malice, he was about to offer the infallibly exhausted 
sentinel some refreshment when he came out, but as the 
man was invisible, Pringle started for home, taking much 
the same route as before, and calmly debating whether or 
no the cigars he had just sampled would be a wise invest- 
ment; nor until he had reached Southampton Buildings 
and the sight of the hoarding recalled the spy’s discom- 
fiture, did he think of looking back to see if he were still 
followed. All but the main thoroughfares were by this time 
deserted, and although he shot a keen glance up and down 
Chancery Lane, now clear of all but the most casual traffic, 
not a soul was anywhere near him. By a curious psycho- 
logical process Pringle felt inclined to resent the man’s 
absence. He had begun to regard him almost in the light 
of a body-guard, the private escort of some eminent 
politician. Besides, the whole incident was pregnant with 
possibilities appealing to his keenly intellectual sense of 
humour, and as he passed the hoarding, he peered into its 
shadow with the half-admitted hope that his attendant 
might be lurking in the depths. Later on he recalled how, 
as he glanced upwards, a man’s figure passed like a shadow 
from a ladder to an upper platform of the scaffold. The 
vision, fleeting and unsubstantial, had gone almost before 
his retina had received it, but the momentary halt was to 
prove his salvation. Even as he turned to walk on, a cataract 
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of planks, amid scaffold-poles and a chaos of loose bricks, 
crashed on the spot he was about to traverse; a stray beam, 
more erratic in its descent, caught his hat, and, telescoping 
it, glanced off his shoulder, bearing him to the ground, 
where he lay dazed by the sudden uproar and half-choked 
y the cloud of dust. Rapid and disconcerting as was the 
event, he remembered afterwards a dim and spectral shape 
approaching through the gloom. In a dreamy kind of way 
he connected it with that other shadow-figure he had seen 
gh up on the scaffold, and as it bent over him he recog- 
nized the now familiar features of the spy. But other 
gi^es replaced the first, and, when helped to his feet, he 
nia e futile search for it amid the circle of faces gathered 
round him. He judged it an hallucination. By the time he 
ad undergone a tentative dust-down, he was sufficiently 
CO ected to acknowledge the sympathetic congratulations 

n t e crowd and to decline the homeward escort of a 
constable. 

In the privacy of his chambers, his ideas began to clarify, 
vents arranged themselves in logical sequence, and the 
spectres assumed more tangible form. A single question 
dwarfed all others. He asked himself, ‘ Was the cataclysm 
such an accident as it appeared?’ And as he surveyed the 
A linns of his hat, he began to realise how nearly 
ha^e been the victim of a murderous vendetta! 

nrose the next morning, he scarcely needed the 
api ated hat to remind him of the events of yesterday, 
onna y a sound and dreamless sleeper, his rest had been a 
ries of short snatches of slumber interposed between 
longer speUs of rumination. While he marvelled at the 
nsity of malice which he could no longer doubt pursued 
im a vindictiveness more natural to a mediaeval Italian 

rp present-day metropolis— he bitterly 

gretted the fatal curiosity which had brought him to 
an extremity. By no means deficient in the grosser 
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forms of physical courage, his sense that in the game which 
was being played liis adversaries, as unscrupulous as they 
were crafty, held all the cards, and above all, that their 
espionage effectually prevented him filling the gaps in the 
plot which he had as yet only half-discovered, was es- 
pecially galling to his active and somewhat neurotic 
temperament. Until yesterday he had almost decided to 
drop the affair of the Restaurant ‘Poissoni^re’ but now, 
after what he firmly believed to be a deliberate attempt to 
assassinate him, he realized the desperate situation of a 
duellist with his back to a wall — having scarce room to 
parry, he felt the prick of his antagonist’s rapier deliberately 
goading him to an incautious thrust. Was he regarded as 
the possessor of a dangerous secret? Then it behoved him 
to strike, and that without delay. 

Now that he was about to attack, a disguise was essential; 
and reflecting how lamentably he had failed through the 
absence of one hitherto, he removed the port-wine mark 
from his right cheek with his customary spirit-lotion, and 
blackened his fair hair with a few smart applications of a 
preparation from his bmeau. It was with a determination 
to shun any obscure streets or alleys, and especially aU 
buildings in course of erection, that he started out after 
his usual light breakfast. At first he was doubtful whether 
he was being followed or not, but after a few experimental 
turns and doublings he was unable to single out any 
regular attendant of his walk; either his disguise had proved 
effectual, or his enemies imagined that the attempt of last 
night had been less innocent in its results. 

Somewhat soothed by this discovery, Pringle had gravi- 
tated towards the Strand and was nearing Charing Cross, 
when he observed a man cross from the station to the 
opposite corner carrying a brown paper roll. With his 
thoughts running in the one direction," Pringle in a flash 
recognised the dockyard draughtsman. Could he be even 
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now on his way to keep the appointment at Nelson’s 
Column? Had he been warned of Pringle’s discovery, and 
so expedited his treacherous task? And thus reflecting, 
Pringle determined at all hazards to follow him. The 
draughtsman made straight for the telegraph oflSce. It 
was now the busiest time of the morning, most of the little 
desks were occupied by more or less glib message-writers, 
and the draughtsman had found a single vacancy at the 
far end when Pringle followed him in and reached over his 
shoulder to withdraw a form from the rack in front of him. 
Grabbing three or four, Pringle neatly spilled them upon 
the desk, and with an abject apology hastily gathered 
them up together with the form the draughtsman was 
employed upon. More apologies, and Pringle, seizing a 
suddenly vacant desk, affected to compose a telegram of 
his own. The draughtsman’s message had. been short, and 
(to Pringle) exceptionally sweet, consisting as it did of the 
three words — ‘Four-thirty, Pauline’. The address Pringle 
had not attempted to read — ^he knew that already. The 
moment the other left Pringle took up a sheaf of forms, 
and, as if they had been the sole reason of his visit, hurried 
out of the office and took a hansom back to Furnival’s Inn. 

Here his , first care was to fold some newspapers into a 
brown-paper parcel resembling the one carried by the 
draughtsman as nearly as he remembered it, and having 
cut a number of squares of stiff tissue paper, he stuffed an 
envelope with them and pondered over a cigarette the most 
difficult stage of his campaign. Twice had the draughtsman 
seen him. Once at the restaurant, in his official guise as the 
sham literary agent, with smooth face, fair hair, and the 
fugitive port- wine mark staining his right cheek; again 
that morning, with blackened hair and unblemished face. 
True, he might have forgotten the stranger at the restaurant; 
on the other hand, he might not — ^and Pringle was then 
(as always) steadfastly averse to leaving anything to chance. 
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Besides, in view of this sudden journey to London, it was 
very likely that he had received warning of Pringle’s 
discovery. Lastly, it was more than probable that the spy 
was still on duty, even though he had failed to recognise 
Pringle that morning. The matter was clinched by a single 
glance at the Venetian mirror above the mantel, which 
reflected a feature he had overlooked — ^his now blackened 
hair. Nothing remained for him but to assume a disguise 
which should impose on both the spy and the draughtsman, 
and after some thought he decided to make up as a French- 
man of the South, and to pose as a servant of the French 
embassy. Reminiscent of the immortal Tartarin, his ready 
bureau furnished him with a stiff black moustache and 
some specially stout horsehair to typify the stubbly beard 
of that hero. When, at almost a quarter to four, he descen- 
ded into the Inn with the parcel in his hand, a Baedeker 
and the envelope of tissues in his pocket, a cab was just 
setting down, and impulsively he chartered it as far as' 
Exeter Hall. Concealed in the cab, he imagined he would 
the more readily escape observation, and by the time he 
alighted, flattered himself that any pursuit had been 
bafiOled. As he discharged the cab, however, he noticed a 
hansom draw up a few paces in the rear, whilst a man got 
out and began to saunter westward behind him. His sus- 
picions alert, although the man was certainly a stranger, 
Pringle at once put him to the test by entering Romano’s 
and ordering a smaU whisky. After a decent delay, he 
emerged, and his pulse quickened when he saw a couple of 
doors off the same man staring into a shop window! Pringle 
walked a few yards back, and then crossed to the opposite 
side of the street, but although he dodged at infinite peril 
ttoough a string of omnibuses, he was unable to shake 
off his satellite, who, \^th unswerving persistence, 'bccupied 
the most limited horizon whenever he looked back. 

For almost the first time in his life, Pringle began to 
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espair. The complacent regard of his own precautions 
ad proved but a fool’s paradise. Despite his elaborate 
isguise, he must have been plainly recognisable to his 
nemies, and he began to ask himself whether it was not 
seless to struggle further. As he paced slowly on, an in- 
efinable depression stole over him. He thought of the 
eavy price so nearly exacted for his interposition. Resent- 
ment surged over him at the memory, arid his hand clenched 
n the parcel. The contact furnished the very stimulus he 
equired. The instrument of settling such a score was in his 
tands, and rejecting his timorous doubts, he strode on, 
determined to make one bold and final stroke for vengeance, 
.he shadows had lengthened appreciably, and the quarter 
himing from near St Martin’s warned him that there was 
lo time to lose — ^the spy must be got rid of at any cost, 
riready could he see the estuary of the Strand, with the 
jquare widening beyond; on his right loomed the tunnel 
>f the Lowther Arcade, with its vista of juvenile delights, 
rhe sight was an inspiration. Darting in, he turned off 
harp to the left into an artist’s repository, with a double 
intrance to the Strand and the Arcade, and, softly closing 
he door, peeped through the palettes and frames which 
lung upon the glass. Hardly had they ceased swinging to 
ns movement when he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
'Py, the scent already cold, rush furiously up the Arcade, 
ns course marked by falling toys and the cries of the out- 
aged stall-keepers. Turning, Pringle made the purchase of 
I sketching-block, the first thing handy, and then passed 
:luough the door which gave bn the Strand. At the post- 
Jltice he stopped to survey the scene. A single policeman 
stood by the eastward base of the colunui, and the people 
scattered round seemed but ordinary wayfarers, but just 
icross the maze of traific was a spectacle of intense interest 
to him. At the quadrant of the Grand Hotel, patrolling 
nmlcssly in front of the shops, at which he seemed too 
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perturbed to stare for more than a few seconds at a time, 
the draughtsman kept palpitating vigil until the clock 
should strike the half-hour of his treason. True to the 
Frenchman’s advice, he sought safety in a crowd, avoiding 
the desert of the square until the last moment. 

It wanted two minutes to the half-hour when Pringle 
opened his Baedeker, and thrusting one hand into his 
breast, examined the statue and coil of rope erected to the 
glory of our greatest hero. ‘ Pauline ! ’ said a voice, with the 
musical inflection unattainable by any but a Frenchman. 
Beside him stood a slight, neatly dressed young man, with 
close-cropped hair, and a moustache and imperial, who 
cast a significant look at the parcel. Pringle immediately 
held it towards him, and the dark gentleman producing 
an envelope from his breast-pocket, the exchange was 
effected in silence. With bows and a raising of hats they 
parted, while Big Ben boomed on his eight bells. 

The attache’s representative had disappeared some 
minutes beyond the westernmost lion before the draughts- 
man appeared from the opposite direction, his uncertain 
steps intermitted by frequent halts and nervous backward 
glances. With his back to the National Gallery he produced 
a Baedeker and commenced to stare up at the monument, 
withdrawing his eyes every now and then to cast a shame- 
faced look to right and left. In his agitation the draughts- 
man had omitted the hand-in- the-breast attitude, and 
even as Pringle advanced to his side and murmured 
‘Pauline’, his legs (almost stronger than his will) seemed 
to be urging him to a flight from the field of dishonour. 
With tremulous eagerness he thrust a brown paper parcel 
into Pringle s hands, and, snatching the envelope of tissue 
slips, rushed across the road and disappeared in the bar 
of the Grand Hotel. 

Pringle turned to go, but was confronted by a revolver, 
and as his eye traversed the barrel and met that of its owner, 
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he recognised the Frenchman to whom he had Just sold the 
bundle of newspapers. Dodging the weapon, he tried to 
spring into the open, but a restraining grip on each elbow 
held him in the angle of the plinth, and turning ever so 
little Pringle found himself in custody of the man whom 
he had last seen in full cry up the Lowther Arcade. No 
constable was anywhere near, and even casual passengers 
walked unheeding by the nook, so quiet was the progress 
of this little drama. Lowering his revolver, the dark gentle- 
man picked up the parcel which had fallen from Pringle 
in the struggle. He opened it with delicacy, partially with- 
drew some sheets of tracing paper, which he intently 
examined, and then placed the whole in an inner pocket, 
and giving a sign to the spy to loose his grasp, he spoke 
for the first time. 

‘May I suggest, sir,’ he said in excellent English with 
the slightest foreign accent, ‘may I suggest that in future 
you do not meddle with what cannot possibly concern you? 
These documents have been bought and sold, and although 
you have been good enough to act as intermediary in the 
transaction, I can assure you we were under no necessity 
of calling on you for your help.’ Here his tone hardened, 
and, speaking with less calmness, the accent became more 
noticeable. ‘I discovered your impertinence in selling me 
a parcel of worthless papers very shortly After I left you. 
Had you succeeded in the attempt you appear to have 
planned so carefully, it is possible you might have lived 
long enough to regret it — ^perhaps not! I wish you good 
day, sir.’ He bowed, as did his companion, and Pringle» 
walking on, turned up by the corner of the Union Club. 

Dent’s clock marked twenty minutes to five, and Pringle 
reflected how^ much had been compressed into the last 
quarter of an hour. True, he had not prevented the sale of 
his country’s secrets; on the other hand — he pressed the 
packet whieh held the envelope of notes. Hailing a cab, 
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he was about to step in, when, looking back, at the nook 
between the lions he saw a confused movement about the 
spot. The two men he had just left were struggling with a 
third, who, brandishing a handful of something white, was 
endeavouring, with varying success, to plant his fist on 
divers areas of their persons. He was the draughtsman. A 
small crowd, which momentarily increased, surrounded 
them, and as Pringle chmbed into the hansom two police- 
men were seen to penetrate the ring and impartially lay 
hands upon the three combatants. 
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‘ A telegram to my rooms will bring me to your lordship 
at any moment,’ was my answer. 

* Ready to go anywhere — eh. Drew? ’ he srahed; and then, 
after a further chat, I left Downing Street and returned to 
Bloomsbury. 

Knowing that for at least a week or two I should be free, 
I left my address with Boyd, and went down to Cotterstock, 
in Northamptonshire, to stay with my old friend of college 
days, George Hamilton, who rented a hunting-box and 
rode with the Fitzwilliam Pack. 

I had had a long-standing engagement with him to go 
down and get a few runs with the hounds, but my constant 
absence abroad had always prevented it until then. Of 
course none of my friends knew my real position at the 
Foreign Office. I was believed to be an attach^. 

Personally, I am extremely fond of riding to hounds, 
therefore, when that night I sat at dinner with George, his 
wife, and the latter’s cousin, Beatrice Graham, I was full 
of expectation of some good runs. An English country 
house, with its old oak, old silver and air of solidity, is al- 
ways delightful to me after the flimsy gimcracks of Con- 
tinental life. The evening proved a very pleasant one. 
Never having met Beatrice Graham before, I was much 
attracted by her striking beauty. She was tall and dark, 
about twenty-two, with a remarkable figure which was 
shown to advantage by her dinner-gown of turquoise blue. 
So well did she talk, so splendidly did she sing Dupont s 
‘ Jeune Fille’, and so enthusiastic was she regarding hunt- 
ing, that, before I had been an hour with her, I found my" 
self thorouglily entranced. 

The meet, three days afterwards, was at Wansford, that 
old-time hunting centre by the Nene, about six miles 
distant, and as I rode at her side along the road through 
historic Fotheringhay and Nassington, I noticed what a 
splendid horsewoman she was. Her dark hair was coiled 
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tightly behind, and her bowler hat suited her face admirably 
while her habit fitted as though it had been moidded to 
her figure. In her mare’s tail was a tiny piece of scarlet silk 
to warn others that she was a kicker. 

At Wansford, opposite the old Haycock, once a hunting 
inn in the old coaching days, but now Lord Chesham’s 
hunting-box, the gathering was a large one. From the 
great rambling old house servants carried glasses of sloe 
gin to all who cared to partake of his lordship’s hospitality^ 
while every moment the meet grew larger and the crowd of 
horses and vehicles more congested. 

George had crossed to chat with the Master, Mr George 
Fitzwilliam, who had just driven up and was still in his 
overcoat, therefore I found myself alone with my handsome 
companion, who appeared to be most popular everywhere. 
Dozens of men and women rode up to her and exchanged 
greetings, the men more especially, until at last Barnard, 
the huntsman, drew his hounds together,, the word was 
given, and they went leisurely up the hill to draw the first 
cover. 

The morning was one of those damp cold ones of mid- 
February; the frost had given and everyone expected a 
good run, for the scent would be excellent. Riding side by 
side with my fair companion, we chatted and laughed 
as we went along, until, on reaching the cover, we 
drew up with the others and halted while hounds went 
in. . 

The first cover was, however, drawn blank, but from 
the second a fox went away straight for Elton, and soon the 
hounds were in full cry after him and we foUowed at a 
gallop. After a couple of miles more than half the field was 
left behind, still we kept on, until of a sudden, and without 
effort, my companion took a high hedge and was cutting 
across the pastures ere I knew that she had left the road. 
That she was a straight rider I at once saw, and I must con- 
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It happened three winters ago. Having just returned from 
Stuttgart, where I had spent some weeks at the Marquardt 
in the guise I so often assumed, that of Monsieur Gustav 
Dreux, commercial traveller, of Paris, and where I 
been engaged in tvatching the movements of two persons 
staying in the hotel, a man and a woman, I was glad to o 
back again in Bloomsbury to enjoy the ease of my 
chair and pipe. 

I was much gratified that I had concluded a very diffio^t 
piece of espionage, and having obtained the information 
I sought, had been able to place certain facts before my 
Chief, the Marquess of Macclesfield, which had very, 
materially strengthened his hands in some very delicate 
diplomatic negotiations with Germany. Perhaps the most 
exacting position in the whole of British diplomacy is tho 
post of Ambassador at Berlin, for the Germans are at once 
our foes, as well as our friends, and are at this moment 
only too ready to pick a quarrel with us from motives of 
jealousy which may have serious results. 

The war cloud was still hovering over Europe; hence a 
swarm of spies, male and female, were plotting, scheming? 
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and working in secret in our very midst. The reader would 
be amazed if he could but glance at a certain red-bound 
book, kept under lock and key at the Foreign Office, in 
which are registered the names, personal descriptions and 
other facts concerning all the known foreign spies living in 
London and in other towns in England. 

But active as are the agents of our enemies, so also are 
we active in the opposition camp. Our Empire has such 
tremendous responsibilities that we cannot now depend 
upon mere birth, wealth and honest dealing, but must call 
in shrewdness, tact, subterfuge and the employment of 
secret agents in order to combat the plots of those ever 
seeking to accomplish, England’s overthrow. 

Careful student of international affairs that I was, I 
knew that trouble was brewing in China. Certain con- 
fidential despatches from our Minister in Pekin had been 
shown to me by the Marquess, who, on occasion, flattered 
me by placing implicit trust in me, and from them I gathered 
that Russia was at work in secret to undermine our in- 
fluence in the Far East. 

I knew that the grave, kindly old statesman was greatly 
perturbed by the grim shadows that were slowly rising, but 
when we consulted on the day after my return from 
Stuttgart, his lordship was of opinion that at present 
I had not sufficient ground upon which to institute 
inquiries. 

‘For the present. Drew,’ he said, ‘we must watch and 
wait. There is war in the air — ^first at Pekin, and then in 
Europe. But we mustprCvent it at all costs. Huntley leaves 
for Pekin tonight with despatches in which I have fully 
explained the line which Sir Henry is to follow. Hold your- 
self in readiness, for you may have to return to Germany 
or Russia tomorrow. We cannot afford to remain long in 
the dark. We must crush any alliance between Petersburg 
and Berlin.’ 
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fess that I preferred the gate to the hedge and ditch which 
she had taken so easily. 

Half an hour later the kill took place near Haddon Hall, 
and of the half dozen in at the death Beatrice Graham was 
one. 

When I rode up, five minutes afterwards, she smiled at 
me. Her face was a trifle flushed by hard riding, yet her 
hair was in no way awry, and she declared that she had 
thoroughly enjoyed that tearing gallop. 

Just, however, as we sat watching Barnard cut off the 
brush, a taU, rather good-looking man rode up, having 
apparently been left just as I had. As he approached I 
noticed that he gave my pretty friend a strange look, al- 
most as of warning, while she on her part, refrained from 
acknowledging him. It was as though he had made her 
some secret sign which she had understood. 

But there was a further fact that puzzled me greatly. 

I had recognized in that well-turned-out hunting man 
someone whom I had had distinct occasion to recollect. At 
first I failed to recall the man’s identity, but When I did, 
a few moments later, I sat regarding his retreating figure 
like one in a dream. The horseman who rode with such 
military bearing was none, other than the renowned spy> 
one of the cleverest secret agents in the world, Otto 
Krempelstein, Chief of the German Secret Service. 

That my charming little friend knew him was apparent. 
The slightest quiver in his eyelids and the almost imper- 
ceptible curl of his lip had not passed me unnoticed. There 
was some secret between them, of what nature I, of course, 
knew not. But all through that day my eyes' were ever open 
to re-discover the man whose ingenuity and cunning had 
so often been in competition with my own. Twice T saw 
him again, once riding with a big, dark-haired man in 
pink, on a splendid bay and followed by a groom with a 
second horse, and on the second occasioUj at the edge of 
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Stockhill Wood while we were waiting together he galloped 
past us, hut without the slightest look of recognition. 

‘I wonder who that man is?’ I remarked casually, as 
soon, as he was out of hearing. 

‘I don’t know,’ was her prompt reply. ‘He’s often out 
with the hounds— a foreigner, I believe. Probably he’s one 
of those who come to England for the Inmting season. Since 
the late Empress of Austria came here to hunt, the Fitz- 
villiam has always been a favourite pack with the foreigners.’ 

I saw that she did not intend to admit that she had any 
knowledge of him. Like all women, she was a clever diplo- 
matist. But he had made a sign to her— a sign of secrecy. 

Did ICrempelstein recognize me, I wondered? I could 
not think so, because we had never met face to face. He 
had once been pointed out to me in the Wilhelmstrasse' in 
Berlin by one of our secret agents who knew him, and his 
features had ever since been graven on my memory. 

That night, when I sat alone with my friend George, I 
learned from him that IVIr Graham, his wife’s uncle, had 
lived a long time on the Continent as manager to a large 
commercial firm, and that Beatrice had been born in France 
and had lived there a good many years. I made inquiries 
regarding the foreigners who were hunting that season 
with the FitzwiUiam, but he, with an Englishman’s preju- 
dice, declared -that he knew none of them, and didn’t 
want to know them. 

The days passed and we went to several meets together — 
at Apethorpe, at Castor Hanglands, at Laxton Park and 
other places, but I saw no more of Krempelstein. His 
distinguished-looking friend, however, I met on several 
occasions, and discovered that his name was Baron Stem, 
a .wealthy -Viennese, who had taken a hunting-box near 
Stoke Doyle, and had as friend a young man named 
Percival, who was frequently out with the hounds. 

But the discovery there of Krempelstein had thoroughly 
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aroused niy euriosily. lie Imd been there for some distinct . 
purpose, without a doubt. Therefore I mnde inquiry e 
Kersoh, one of our secret a/puits in llerlin, a man employe 
in the Ministry of P'oreijpi Affairs, ntui from him receive 
word that Krempclsicin was back in Berlin, and 
warning me that something un\isinil was on fool in an . 

This aroused me at once to activity, I knew that I^cm . 
pelslein and his agents were ever endeavouring to 
the secrets of our gxms, our ships, and our diplomacy wit i 
other nations, and I therefore determined that 

occasion he should not succeed. However imicli I udmir 

Beatrice Graham, I now knew Hiat sbe had lied 
that she was in all probability Ins 
her carefully, and when she went otit ^br a 
as she often did, I followed her. 

How far I was justified in this action dp^ tab^ edfleem 
me. I had quite imexpectedly alighted 
picious facts, and was determined to clucidatC!|tiiicin. ' 
only stranger she met was Percival. Bate :ohb^ftcrnoon, 
just as dusk was deepening into night, she ^ 

mare beneath the bare black trees while 
Park, and after a few minutes was joined 
foreigner, who, having greeted her, chatted fof 
in a low, earnest tone, as though 
She seemed to remonstrate with him, 
was concealed I was unable to distinguish 
I saw him, however, hand her something, ahdjth^i-fSIf^ 

n*ic! Vio4* X, , ci'txroxT*-' 'n OVrn.'V^ 


his hat, he turned his horse a^d gaUoped ;awii^J;4b^^ 
avenue in the opposite direction. - v 


avenue in the opposite direction. - 

I did not meet her again until -T. sat VbeSidef fe ^hc 

dinner-table that night, and then t 
anxious she was, entirely ch^hgedVfrpm^her ^ 
light-hearted self. ' - 

She told me that she^Jhad' ^■ridden 
exercise, but told me hdthmg|6|.;#Ke^HndiBstj^^^ 
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How I longed to know what the young foreigner had given 
her. 'Whatever it was, she kept it a close secret to herself. 

IVIore than once I felt impelled to go to her room in her 
absence and search her cupboards, drawers and travelling 
trunks. My attitude towards her was that of a man fallen 
entirely in love, for I had discovered that she was easily 
flattered by a little attention. 

I was searching for some excuse to know Baron Stern, 
but often for a week he never went to the meets. It was as 
though he purposely avoided me. He was still at "Weldon 
Lodge, near Stoke Doyle, for George told me that he had 
met him in Oundle only two days before. 

Three whole weeks went by, and I remained just as 
puzzled as ever. Beatrice Graham was, after all, a most 
delightful companion, and although she was to me a 
mystery, yet we had become excellent friends. 

One afternoon, just as I entered the drawing-room where 
she stood alone, she hurriedly tore up a note, and threw the 
pieces on the great log fire. I noticed one tiny piece about 
an inch square remained unconsumed, and managed, half 
an hoiur later, to get possession of it. 

The writing upon it was, I found, in German, four words 
in all, which, without context, conveyed to me no meaning. 

On the following night Mrs Hamilton and Beatrice re- 
mained with us in the smoking-room till nearly eleven 
o’clock, and at midnight I bade my host good night, and 
ascended the stairs to retire. I had been in my room about 
half an hour when I heard stealthy footsteps. In an instant 
the truth flashed upon me. It was Beatrice on her way 
downstairs. 

Quickly I slipped on some things and noiselessly followed 
my pretty fellow-guest through the drawing-room out 
across the lawn and into the lane beyond. White mists had 
risen from the river, and the low roaring of the weir pre- 
vented her hearing my footsteps behind her. Fearing lest 
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I should lose her I kept close behind, followng .her 
across several grass fields until she came to Soutliwick 
Wood, a dark, deserted spot, away from road or habita- 
tion. 

Her intention was evidently to meet someone^ so when, 
presently, she halted beneath a clump of high black firs, I 
also took shelter a short distance away. 

She sat on the fallen trunk .of a 
patience. Time went on, and so cold w^ it 
chilled to the bones. I longed for a pipeivjBut';^^ 
the smell of tobacco or the light might, atiractrh^^^^ 
fore I was compelled to crouch and a^wait itfi4;hiahd^^®l 
meeting. ... C 

She remained very quiet. Not a,deadTeaf:?was:iSi|^cd; 
not a sound came from her direction. l: wondCfed;.why ?s^^ 
waited in such complete silence. 

Nearly two hours passed, when,, at .l^^-tcr^m^ 
half frozen, I raised myself in ordento /pe^ii^lJi^^ 
ness in her direction. ■ 

At first I could see no one, but, on ^straming*^^ 

I saw, to my dismay, that she had fallen; 

tree trunk, and was lying motionless., in rdAheaji/^pdh^f^ 

groimd. 

I called to her, .but received no 
walked to the spot, and in dismay i tliiew..i:my?hi®|j9??J2i|^; 
knees and tried, to raise her. , My yhahd> touch 
cheek. It was as cold as 

Next instant I undid hei^f^pa^; and^pdic^;^^ 
my hand upon her heart. •3^ere;j^s=nq'mip^^rafi^^ 

Beatrice Graham was 

The shock of the ,jEfiscpveryAKeldf;meV spellbound. But 
when, a few moments 
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search the unfortunate girl’s pocket, but I found nothing 
save a handkerchief and purse. 

Then I walked back, and, regardless of the consequences, 

gave the alarm. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the sensation caused 
by the discovery, or of how we carried the body back to 
the house. Suffice it to say that we called the doctor, who 
could find no mark of violence, or anything to account for 
death. 

And yet she had expired suddenly, without a cry. 

One feature, however, puzzled the doctor — ^namely, that 
her left hand and arm were much swollen, and had turned 
almost black, while the spine was curved — a fact which 
aroused a suspicion of some poison akin to strychnia. 

From the very first, I held a theory that she had been 
secretly poisoned, but with what motive I could not 
imagine. 

A post-mortem examination was made by three doctors 
on the following day, but, beyond confirming the theory I 
held, they discovered nothing. 

On the day following, a few hours before the inquest, 
I was recalled to the Foreign Office by telegraph, and that 
same afternoon sat with the Marquess of Macclesfield in 
his private room receiving his instructions. 

An urgent despatch from Lord Rockingham, our Am- 
bassador at Petersbmg, made it plain that an alliance had 
been proposed by Russia to Germany, the effect of which 
would be to break British power in the Far East. His 
Excellency knew that the terms of the secret agreement 
had been settled, and all that remained was its signature. 
Indeed, it would have already been signed save for opposi- 
tion in some quarters unknown, and while that opposition 
existed I might gain time to ascertain the exact terms of 
the proposed alliance — ^no light task in Russia, be it said, 
for police spies exist there in thousands, and my disguise 
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had always to be very carefully thought out whenever I 
passed the frontier at Wirballen. , 

The Marquess urged upon me to put all our secret 
machinery in motion in order to discover the terms of the 
proposed agreement, and more particularly as regards the 
extension of Russian influence in Manchuria. 

‘I know well the enormous difficulties of the inquiry, 
his lordship said; ‘but recollect, Drew, that in this matter 
you may be the means of saving the situation in the Far 
East. If we gain knowledge of the truth, we may be able to 
act promptly and effectively. If not — ^well — ’ and the grey- 
headed statesman shrugged his shoulders expressively 
without concluding the sentence. 

Full of regret that I was unable to remain at Cotterstock 
and sift the mystery surrounding Beatrice Graham’s death, 
I left London that night for Berlin, where, on the following 
evening, I called upon our secret agent, Kersch, who lived 
in a small but comfortable house at Teltow, one of the 
suburbs of the German capital. He occupied a responsible 
position in the German Foreign Office, but, having ex- 
pensive tastes and a penchant for cards, was not averse to 
receiving British gold in exchange for the confidential 
information with which he furnished us from time to time. 

I sat with him, discussing the situation for a long time. 
It was true, he said, that a draft agreement had been 
prepared and placed before the Tzar and the Kaiser, but it 
had not yet been signed. He knew nothing of the clauses, 
however, as they had been prepared -in secret by the 
Minister’s own hand, neither could he suggest any means of 
obtaining knowledge of them. 

My impulse was to go on next day to Petersburg. Yet 
somehow I felt that I might be more successful in Germany 
than in Russia, so resolved to continue my inquiries. 

‘By the way,’ the German said, ‘you wrote me about 
Krempelstein. He has been absent a great deal lately, but 
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I had no idea he had been to England. Can he be interestec 
in the same matter on which you are now engaged?’ 

‘Is he now in Berlin?’ I inquired eagerly. 

‘I met him at Boxhagen three days ago. He seems 
extremely active just now.’ 

‘Tliree days ago!’ I echoed. ‘You are quite certain ol 
the day?’ I asked him this because, if his statement were 
true, it was proved beyond doubt that the German spy 
had no hand in the unfortunate girl’s death. 

‘I am quite certain,’ was his reply. ‘I saw him entering 
the station on Monday morning.’ 

At eleven o’clock that same night, I called at the British 
Embassy and sat for a long time with the Ambassador in 
his private room. His Excellency told me all he knew re- 
garding the international complication which the Marquess, 
sitting in Downing Street, had foreseen weeks ago, but 
could make no suggestion as to my course of action. The 
war clouds had gathered imdoubtedly, and the signing of 
the agreement between our enemies would cause it at once 
to burst over Emope. The crisis was one of the most serious 
in English history. 

One fact puzzled us both, just as it puzzled our Chief at 
home — ^namely, if the agreement had been seen and 
approved by both Emperors, why was it not signed? What- 
ever hitch had occurred, it was more potent than the will 
of the two most powerful rnonarchs in Europe. 

On my return to the hotel I scribbled a hasty note and 
sent it by messenger to the house of the Imperial Chancellor’s 
son in Charlottenburg. It was addressed to Miss Maud 
Baines, the English governess of the Count’s children, who, 
I may as well admit, was in our employ. She was a young, 
'ingenuous and fascinating little woman. She had, at my 
direction, acted as governess in many of the great families 
in France, Russia and Germany, and was now in the em- 
ploy of the Chancellor’s son, in order to have opportunity 
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statesman himself. 

cafis no ^ H, ® next morning at an obscure 

ralrTf She was a neatly dressed. 

her boor- ' ® a face that entirely concealed 

her keen mtelhgence and marvellous cunning. 

tmts "n/tt I toW her in low 

® nf my visit to Berlin, and sought her 

to has arisen. I was about to report 

tbe^Ph Embassy.’ was her answer. ‘Last night 

I overheard him dis- 
aftor tn '”*'h his son as they sat alone smoking 

the rti ^ ^ hstened at the door and heard 

stokn/ ’ the draft treaty had been 

I gasped. ‘By whom?’ 

fatJiom s evidently the mystery — a mystery for us to 

the int <■” * somebody else is in possession of 

bpIioT, Germany and B.ussia against England, 

a^r' ^ ‘i°"W the reason why the 

agreement has not been signed.’ 

anito^o^^T* ** ** longer secret!’ I suggested. ‘Are you 

quite certem you’ve made no mistake?’ 

Prompt answer. ‘You can surely trust 
• ^ intricate little affairs which I have assisted 

see mv may I return to Gloucester to 

see my fnends?’ 

Biif tm’ ®®hies— as soon as this affair is cleared up. 

Wflrfi ^ r Chancellor betray any fear of awk- 

rrf J the proposed plot , 

against England IS exposed?’ ^ 

nnlw^* told his son in confidence that his 

y ear was of England’s retahation.. He explained that, 

document, after being put 
e the Tzar and approved, mysteriously disappeared. 
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Every inquiry was being made by the confidential agents 
of Russia and Germany, and further, he added, that even 
his trusted Krempelstein was utterly nonplussed.’ 

Mention of Krempelstein brought back to me the recbllec- 
tion of the tragedy in rural England. 

‘You’ve done us a great service, Miss Baines,’ I said. 
‘This information is of highest importance. I shall tele- 
graph in cipher at once to Lord Macclesfield. Do you, by 
any chance, happen to know a young lady named Graham? ’ 
I inquired, recollecting that the deceased woman had lived 
in Germany for several years. 

. She responded in the negative, whereupon I drew from 
my pocket a snap-shot photograph, which I had taken of 
one of the meets of hoimds at Wansford, and handing it to 
her inquired if she recognized any of the persons in it. 

Having carefully examined it, she pointed to Baron 
Stem, whom I had taken in the act of lighting a cigarette, 
and exclaimed — 

‘‘Why! that’s Colonel Davidoff, who was secretary to 
Prince Obolenski when I was in his service. Do you know 
him?’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘But he has been hunting in England 
as Baron Stern, of Vienna. This man is his friend,’ I added, 
indicating Percival. 

‘ And that’s undoubtedly a man whom you loiow well by 
repute — ^Moore, Chief of the Russian Secret Service in 
England. He came to Prince Obolenski’s once, when he 
was in Petersburg, and the Princess told me who he was.’ 

Unfortunately, I had not been able to include Beatrice 
in' the group, therefore I had only her description to place 
before the clever young woman,, who had, on so many 
occasions, gained knowledge of secrets where I and my 
agents had failed. Her part was always a difficult one to 
play, but she was well paid, was a marvellous linguist, 
and for patience and cunning was unequalled. 
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I described her as minutely as I could, but still she had 
no knowledge of her. She remained thoughtful a long time, 
and then observed: 

‘You have said that she apparently knew Moore? He 
has, I know, recently been back in Petersburg, therefore 
they may have met there. She may be known. Why not 
seek for traces of her in Russia? ’ 

It seemed something of a wild-goose chase, yet with the 
whole affair shrouded in mystery and tragedy as it was, I 
was glad to adopt any suggestion that might lead to a 
solution of the enigma. The reticence of Mrs Hamilton 
regarding her cousin, and the apparent secret association 
of the dead girl with those two notorious spies, had formed 
a problem which puzzled me almost to the point of madness. 

The English governess told me where in Petersburg I 
should be likely to find either the two Russian agents, 
Davidoff or Moore, who had been posing in England for 
some unknown purpose as hunting men of means; there- 
fore I left by the night mail for the Russian capital. I pot 
up at a small, and not overclean hotel, in preference to the 
Europe, and, compelled to carefully conceal my identity, I 
at once set about making, inquiries in various quarters, 
whether the two men had returned to Russia. They had, 
and had both had long interviews, two days before, with 
General Zouboff, Chief of the Secret Service, and with the 
Russian Foreign Minister. 

At the Embassy, and in various English quarters, I 
sought trace of the woman whose death was such a pro- 
found mystery, but all in vain. At last I suddenly thought 
of another source of information as yet tm tried — ^namely* 
the register of the English Charity in Petersburg, and on 
searching it, I found, to my complete satisfaction, that 
about six weeks before Beatrice Graham applied to the 
administration, and was granted money to take her hack 
to England. She %vas the daughter, it was registered, of a 
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IVIr Charles Graham, the English manager of a cotton mill 
in Moscow, who had been killed by an accident, and had 
left her penniless. For some months she had tried to earn 
her o'wn living, in a costumier’s shop in the Newski, and, 
not knowing Russian sufficiently well, had been discharged. 
Before her father’s death she had been engaged to marry a 
young Englishman, whose name was not given, but who 
was said to be tutor to the children of General Vraski, 
Governor-General of Warsaw. 

The information was interesting, but carried me no 
further, therefore I set myself to watch the two men who 
had travelled from England to consult the Tzar’s chief 
adviser. Aided by two Russians, who were in British pay, 
I shadowed them day and night for six days, until, one 
evening, I followed Davidoff down to the railway station, 
where he took a ticket for the frontier. Without baggage I 
followed him, for his movements were of a man who was 
escaping from the country. He passed out across the 
frontier, and went on to Vienna, and thence direct to Paris, 
where he put up at the Hotel Terminus, Gare St Lazare. 

Until our arrival at the hotel he had never detected that 
I was following him, but on the second day in Paris we 
came face to face in the large central hall, used as a reading 
room. He glanced at me quickly, but whether he recognized 
me as the companion of Beatrice Graham in the hunting 
field I have no idea. All I know is that his movements were 
extremely suspicious, and that I invoked the aid of all 
three of our Secret Agents in Paris to keep watch on him, 
just as had been done in Petersburg. 

On the fourth night of our arrival in the French capital 
I returned to the hotel about midnight, having dined at the 
Caf6 Americain with Greville, the naval attach6 at the 
Embassy. In washing my hands prior to tinning in, I re- 
ceived a nasty scratch on my left wrist fro m a pin which 
a careless laundress had left in the towel. There was a little 
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blood, but I tied my handkerchief around it, and, tired out, 
lay do-^vn and was soon asleep. 

Half an hour afterwards, however, I was aroused by an 
excruciating pain over my whole left side, a strange twitch- 
ing of the muscles of my face and hands, and a contraction 
of the throat which prevented me from breathing or crying 
out. 

I tried to rise and press the electric bell for assistance, 
but could not. My whole body seemed entirely paralysed. 
Then the ghastly truth flashed upon me, causing me to 
break out into a cold sweat. 

That pin had been placed there purposely. I had been 
poisoned and in the same manner as Beatrice Graham! 

I recollect that my heart seemed to stop, and my nails 
clenched themselves in the palms in agony. Then next 
moment I knew no more. 

When I recovered consciousness, Ted Greville, together 
with a tall, black-bearded man named Delisle, who was m 
the confidential department of the Quai d’Orsay and who 
often furnished us with information — at a very high figure, 
be it said — were standing by my bedside, while a Frenc 
doctor was leaning over the foot rail watching me. 

‘Thank heaven you’re better, old chap!’ Greville ex 
claimed. ‘They thought you were dead. You’ve had a 
narrow squeak. How did it happen ? ’ 

‘That pin!’ I cried, pointing to the towel. 

‘What pin?’ he asked. 

‘Mind! don’t touch the towel,’ I cried. ‘There’s a pu^ 
in it — a pin that’s poisoned! That Russian evidently came 
here in my absence and very cunningly laid a deathtrap 
forme.’ 

‘You mean Davidojff,’ chimed in the Frenchman. ‘When, 
m’sieur, the doctor has left the room I can tell you some- 
thing in confidence.’ 

The doctor discreetly withdrew, and then our spy said: 
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‘ Davidoff has turned traitor to his own country. I have 
discovered that the reason of his visit here is because he 
has in his possession the original draft of a proposed secret 
agreement between Russia and Germany against England, 
and is negotiating for its sale to us for one hundred thousand 
francs. He had a secret interview with our Chief last night 
at his private house in the Avenue des Champs Elys^es.’ 

‘Then it is he who stole it, after it had the Tzar’s ap- 
proval!’ I cried, starting up in bed, aroused at once to 
action by the information. ‘Has he disposed of it to 
France?’ 

‘Not yet. It is still in his possession.’ 

‘And he is here?’ 

‘No. He has hidden himself in lodgings in the Rue 
Lafayette, No. 247, until the Foreign Minister decides 
whether he shall buy the document.’ 

‘And the name by which he is known there? ’ 

‘He is passing as a Greek named Geunadios.’ 

‘ Keep a strict watch on him. He must not escape,’ I said. 
‘He has endeavoured to murder me.’ 

‘ A watch is being kept,’ was the Frenchman’s answer, as, 
exhausted, I sank again upon the pillow. 

Just before midnight I entered the traitor’s room in the 
Rue Lafayette, and when he saw me he fell back with 
blanched face and trembling hands. 

‘No doubt my presence here surprises you,’ I said, ‘but 
I may as well at once state my reason for coming here. I 
want a certain document which concerns Germany and 
your own country— the document which you have stolen to 
sell to France.’ 

‘What do you. mean, m’sieur?’ he asked, with an 
attempted hauteur. 

My meaning is simple. I require that document, other- 
wise I shaU give you into the hands of the police for 
attempted murder. The Paris police will detain you until 
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traitL. You kTow extradition as a 

every Kussian ^ island fortress, dreaded by 

in the face He looked me straight 

was iSr 'T ‘*<=‘<=™’“ation Witten there, yet he 

^eeCrdir^’ ? ^ ^™S «”« the 

at Stoke Dnvl hands. I referred to his stay 

Moor?L r: ^"«"<3^hip wth the spy 

that in exchan^ for th * bargain with me, namely, 

I should ^ the draft agreement against England 
Russia. silence and permit him to return to 

a secret fellow took from 

^hich contaiiTed the hag a long official envelope, 

if signed h j mnocent-Iooking paper, which would, 

hoped to ^ document for which be 

tvxnlp‘a.vf>h' hundred thousand francs, and in.re- 

Om na^^ ^ ^ unmolested, 

he hS cordial, for undoubtedly 

in some subtT ^ ^^^towel the pin which had been steeped 
the hotel in poison, and then escaped from 

become smed and fe?fv*cto.^ nmst sooner or later 

not think ^ ^narrow escape it was true, but I did 
as the ranid ^ fortxme in regaining my life 

Rord iSlf ^h-important document into 

day « hands, which I effected at noon next 

a second man stake, for I afterwards found that 

suerededTobfoin-r ^ 

the result lis.* +i, ^ Possession of the actual document, 

4oroudv tW?n P™“P«y “<5 

g y that the situation was saved, and the way was, 
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as you know, opened for the Anglo- Japanese Treaty 
which, to the discomfiture of Germany, was effected a fei 
months later. 

Nearly two years have gone by since then, and it wa 
only the other day, by mere accident, that I made a furthe 
discovery which explained the death of the unfortunat 
Beatrice Graham. 

A young infantry lieutenant, named Bellingham, having 
passed in Russian, had some four years before entered ou 
Secret Service, and been employed in Russia on certaii 
missions. A few days ago, on his return to London, afte] 
performing a perilous piece of espionage on the Russo 
German frontier, he called upon me in Bloomsbury, and ir 
course of conversation, mentioned that about two yearf 
ago, in order to get access to certain documents relating tc 
the Russian mobilisation scheme for her western frontier, 
he acted as tutor to the sons of the Governor-General of 
Warsaw. 

In an instant a strange conjecture flashed across my 
mind. 

‘Am I correct in assuming that you knew a young Eng- 
lish lady in Russia named Graham— -Beatrice Graham?’ 

He looked me straight in the face, open-mouthed in 
astonishment, yet I saw that a cloud of sadness over- 
shadowed him instantly. 

Yes, he said. I knew her. Our, meeting resulted in a 
terrible tragedy. Owing to the position I hold I have been 
compeUed to keep the detaOs to myself— although it is the 
tragedy of my life.* 

‘ How ? Tell me,’ I urged sympathetically. 

‘ Ah! ’ he sighed, ‘it is a strange story. We met in Peters- 
burg, where she was employed m a shop in the Newski. I 
^ved her, and we became engaged. Withholding nothing 
from her I told her who I was and the reason I was in the 
service of the Governor-General. At once, instead of 
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despising me as a spy, she became enthusiastic as an English- 
woman, and declared her readiness to assist me. She was 
looking forward to our marriage, and saw that if I could 
effect a big coup my position would at once be improved, 
and we could then be united.’ 

He broke off, and remained silent for a few moments, 
looking blankly down into the grey London street. Then 
he said, 

‘I explained to her the suspicion that Germany and 
Russia were conspiring in the Far East, and told her that 
a draft treaty was probably in existence, and that it was a 
document of supreme importance to British interests. Judge 
my utter surprise when, a week later, she came to me with 
the actual document which she said she had managed to 
secure from the private cabinet of Prince Korolkoff, 
director of the private Chancellerie of the Emperor, to 
whose house she had gone on a commission to the Princess. 
Truly she had acted with a boldness and cleverness that 
were amazing. Knowing the supreme importance of the 
document, I urged her to leave Russia at once, and conceal 
herself with friends in England, taking care always that 
the draft treaty never left her possession. This plan she 
adopted, first, however, placing herself under the protection 
of the English charity, thus allaying aiiy suspicions that 

the police might entertain. 

‘ Poor Beatrice went to stay with her cousin, a lady 
named Hamilton, in Northamptonshire, but the instant the 
document was missed the Secret Services of Germany an 
Russia were at once agog, and the whole machinery 
set in motion, with the result that two Russian agents ■ 
an Englishman named Moore, and a Russian named 
Davidoff — as well as Kj-empelstein, chief of the German 
Service, had suspicions, and followed her to England with 
the purpose of obtaining re-possession of the precious 
document. For some weeks they plotted in vain, although 
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both the German and the Englishman succeeded in getting 
on friendly terms with her. 

‘She telegraphed to me, asking how she should dispose 
of the document, fearing to keep it long in her possession, 
but not being aware of the desperate character of the game, 
I replied that there was nothing to be feared. I was wrong,’ 
he cried, bitterly. ‘I did not recognize the vital importance 
of the information; I did not know that Empires were at 
stake. The man Davidoff, who posed as a wealthy Austrian 
Baron, had by some means discovered that she always 
carried the precious draft concealed in the bodice of her 
dress, therefore he had recourse to a dastardly ruse. From 
what I have since discovered he one day succeeded in 
concealing in the fur of her cape a pin impregnated with 
a certain deadly arrow poison unknown to toxicologists. 
Then he caused to be dispatched from London a telegram 
purporting to come from me, urging her to meet me in 
secret at a certain spot on that same night. In eager ex- 
pectation the poor girl went forth to meet me, believing I 
had returned unexpectedly from Russia, but in putting 
on her cape, she tore her finger with the poisoned pin. 
While waiting for me the fatal paralysis seized her, and she 
expired, after which Davidoff crept up, secured the missing 
document and escaped. His anxiety to get hold of it was 
. to sell it at a high price to a foreign country, nevertheless 
he was compelled first to return to Russia and report. No 
one knew that he actuaUy held the draft, for to Krempel- 
stein, as well as to Moore, my poor love’s death was be- 
lieved to be due to natural causes, while Davidoff, on his 
part, took care to so arrange matters, that his presence 
at the spot where poor Beatrice expired could never be 
proved. The spies therefore left England reluctantly after 
the, tragedy, believing that the document, if ever possessed ' 

by my unfortunate love, had passed out of her possession 
into unknown hands.’ 
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‘And what of the assassin Davidoff now?’ I inquired. 

‘I have avenged her death,’ answered Bellingham with 
set teeth, ‘ I gave information to General ZoubofT of the 
traitor’s attempted sale of the draft treaty to France, with 
the result that the court martial has condemned him to 
incarceration for life in the cells below the lake at Schussel- 
burg.’ 



IX 


The Mysterious Death 

on the 

Underground Railway 


The Baroness Orczy 


It was all very well for Mr Richard Frobisher (of the 
London Mail) to cut up rough about it. Polly did not alto- 
gether blame him. 

She liked him all the better for that frank outburst of 
manlike ill-temper which, after all said and done, was only 
a very flattering form of masculine jealousy. 

Moreover, Polly distinctly felt guilty about the whole 
thing. She had promised to meet Dickie — ^that is Mr 
Richard IFrobisher— at two o’clock sharp outside the 
Palace Theatre, because she wanted to go to a Maud Allan 
matinee, aiid because he naturally wished to go with her. 

But at two o’clock sharp she was still in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, inside an A.B-C. shop, sipping cold coffee opposite 
a grotesque old man who was fiddling with a bit of string. 

How could she be expected to remember Maud Allan or 
the Palace Theatre, or Dickie himself for a matter of that? 
The man in the, comer had begun to talk of that mysterious 
death on the Underground Railway, and Polly had lost count 
of time, of place, and circmnstance. 
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She had gone to lunch quite early, for she was looking 
forward to the matinee at the Palace. 

The old scarecrow was sitting in his accustomed place 
when she came into the A.B.C. shop, but he had made no 
remark all the time that the young girl was munching her 
scone and butter. She was just busy thinking how rude he 
was not even to have said ‘ Good morning when an abrupt 
remark from him caused her to look up. 

Will you be good enough,’ he said suddenly, ‘to give 
me a description of the man who sat next to you just now, 
w 1 e you were having your cup of coffee and scone.’ 

nvoluntarily Polly turned her head towards the distant 
oor, through which a man in a light overcoat was even 
now quicldy passing. That man had certainly sat at the 
next table to hers, when she first sat down to her coffee 
an scone, he had finished his luncheon — whatever it was — 
a moment ago, had paid at the desk and gone out. The 
incident did not appear to Polly as being of the slightest 
consequence. 

Therefore she did not reply to the rude old man, but 

s rugged her shoulders, and called to the waitress to bring 
her bill. 

‘Bo you know if he was tall or short, dark or fair?’ , 
continued the man in the corner, seemingly not the least 
isconcerted by the young girl’s indifference. ‘Can you 

tell me at all what he was hke? ’ 

Of course I can,’ rejoined Polly impatiently, ‘but T 
aon t see that my description of one of the customers of 

an A.B.C. shop can have the slightest importance.’ 

f m silent for a minute, while his nervous fingers 
umbled about in his capacious pockets in search of the 
inevitable piece of string. When he had found this necessary 
a junct to thought’, he viewed the. young girl again 
through his half-closed lids, and added maliciously: 

ut supposing it were of paramount importance that 
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you sliould give an accurate description of a man ^Yho si 
next to you for half an hour today, how would you proceed 

* I should say tliat he was of medium height ’ 

‘Five foot eight, nine, or ten?’ he interrupted quietly. 
‘How can one tell to an inch or two?’ rejoined Pol] 
crossly. ‘He was between colours.’ 

‘What’s that?’ he inquired blandly. 

‘Neither fair nor dark~his nose — ’ 

‘^Vell, what was his nose like? Will you sketch it?’ 

‘I am not an artist. His nose was fairly straight— h 

eyes — ’ 

‘W'ere neither dark nor light — his hair had the sair 
striking peculiarity — ^he was neither short nor tall — ^h 
nose was neither aquiline nor snub — ’ he recapitulate 
sarcastically. 

‘No,’ she retorted; ‘he was just ordinary looking.’ 
‘Would you know liim again — say tomorrow, and amor 
a number of other men who were “ neither tall nor shor 
dark nor fair, aquiline nor snub-nosed”, etc.?’ 

‘I don’t know — 1 might — ^he was certainly not strikin 
enough to be specially remembered.’ 

‘Exactly,’ he said, while he leant forward excitedb 
for all the world like a Jack-in-the-box let loose. ‘Pr< 
cisely ; and you are a joxirnalist — call yourself one, at least- 
and it should be part of your business to notice and descril 
people. I don’t mean only the wonderful personage wit 
the clear Saxon features, the fine blue eyes, the noble bro’ 
and classic face, but the ordinary person — the person wh 
represents ninety out of every hundred of his own kind- 
the average Englishman, say, of the middle classes, who ; 
neither very tall nor very short, who wears a moustacb 
which is neither fair nor dark, but which masks his moutl 
and a top hat which hides the shape of his head and brow, 
man, in fact, who dresses like hundreds of his fellow-creature; 
moves like them, speaks like them, has no peculiarity 
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Try to describe him, to recognize him, say a week hence, 
among is other eighty-nine doubles; w’orse stiJI, to swear 
s e away, if he happened to be implicated in some 
crime, wherein your recognition of him would place the 
halter round his neck. 

that, I say, and having utterly failed you will more 
rea y understand how one of the greatest scoundrels 
unhung IS still at large, and why the mystery on the Under- 
gro^d Railway was never cleared up. 

I it -^as the only time in my life that I was 

senous y tempted to give the police the benefit of my own 
ews upon the matter. You see, though I admire the brute 
^ ^ cvemess, I did not see that his being unpunished 

co^d possibly beneat anyone. 

. . ^ys of tubes and motor traetion of all 'Mnds, 

e o - ashioned “best, cheapest, and quickest route to 

TVf T End” is often deserted, and the good old 
e opo 'tan Railway carriages cannot at any time be 
^ ^ e over-crowded. Anyway, when that particular 

1 Aldgate at about 4 p.m. on March 18th 

’ ^ carriages were all but empty, 

int 7^1 u^rched up and down the platform looking 

o ail the carriages to see if anyone had left a halJ^enny 
of P^pcr behind for him, and opening the door of one 
fh^ -pf compartments, he noticed a lady sitting m 

. _ ^ comer, with her head turned away towards the 
n ow, evidently oblivious of the fact that on this line 
Aldgate IS the terminal station. 

Jady t’”hesaid. - ' 

th ^ did not move, and the guard stepped into 
e carriage, thinking that perhaps the lady was asleep. 

touched her arm Hghtly and looked into her face. In 
IS o’^ poetic language, he was “struck all of a ’eap’Mn 
eyes, the ashen colour of the cheeks, the rigidity 
e head, there was the unmistakable look of death. 
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‘Hastily the guard, having carefully locked the carriage 
door, summoned a couple of porters, and sent one of them 
off to the police-station, and the other in search of the 
station-master. 

‘ Fortunately at this time of day the up platform is not 
very crowded, all the traffic tending westward in the 
afternoon. It was only when an inspector and two police 
constables, accompanied by a detective in plain clothes 
and a medical officer, appeared upon the scene, and stood 
round a first-class railwa}’" compartment, that a few idlers 
realized that something unusual had occurred, and crowded 
round, eager and curious. 

‘ Thus it was that the later editions of the evening papers, 
under the sensational heading, “Mysterious Suicide on 
the Underground Railway”, had already an account of 
the extraordinary event. The medical officer had very soon 
come to the decision that the guard had not been mistaken, 
and that life was indeed extinct. 

‘The lady was young, and must have been very pretty 
before the look of fright and horror had so terribly dis- 
torted her features. She was very elegantly dressed, and 
the more frivolous papers were able to give their feminine 
readers a detailed account of the unfortunate woman’s 
gown, her shoes, hat and gloves. 

It appears that one of the latter, the one on the right 
hand, was partly off, leaving the thumb and wrist bare. 
That hand held a small satchel, which the pphce opened, 
with a view to the possible identification of the deceased,' 
but which was found to contain only a little loose silver,' 
some smelling-salts, and a small empty bottle, which was 
handed over to the medical officer for purposes of analysis. 

‘It was the presence of that small bottle which had 
caused the report to circulate freely that the mysterious 
case on the Underground Railway was one of suicide. 
Certain it was that neither about the lady’s person, nor in 
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the appearance of the railway carriage, was there the 
slightest sign of struggle or even of resistance. Only the 
look in the poor woman’s eyes spoke of sudden terror, of 
the rapid vision of an unexpected and violent death, which 
probably only lasted an infinitesimal fraction of a second, 
but which had left its indelible mark upon the face, other- 
wise so placid and so still. 

‘The body of the deceased was conveyed to the mortuary. 
So far, of course, not a soul had been able to identify hor, 
or to throw the slightest light upon the mystery which 
hung around her death. 

‘Against that, quite a crowd of idlers— -genuinely 
interested or not — obtained admission to view the body, 
on the pretext of having lost or mislaid a relative or a 
friend. At about 8.30 p.m. a young man, very well dresse^ 
drove up to the station in a hansom, and sent in his car 
to the superintendent. It was Mr Hazeldene, shipping 
agent, of 11, Crown Lane, E.C., and No. 19, Addison Row, 
Kensington, 

‘The young man looked in a pitiable state of mente 
distress; his hand clutched nervously a copy of the 
James’s Gazette, which contained the fatal news. He s^ 
very little to the superintendent except that a person w o 
was very dear to him had not returned home that evening. 

‘He had not felt really anxious until half an hour B.go, 
when suddenly he thought of looking at his paper. T e 
description of the deceased lady, though vague, had tern y 
alarmed him. He had jumped into a hansom, and now 
begged permission to view the body, in order that 
worst fears might be allayed. 

‘You know what followed, of course,’ continued the man 
in the comer, ‘ the grief of the young man was truly pitiable. 
In the woman lying there in a public mortuary before him, 
Mr Hazeldene had recognized his wife. 

‘I am waxing melodramatic,’, said the man in the corner, 
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who looked up at Polly with a mild and gentle smile, while 
his nervous fingers vainly endeavoured to add another knot 
on the scrappy bit of string with which he was continually 
playing, ‘and I fear that the whole story savours of the 
penny novelette, but you must admit, and no doubt you 
remember, that it was an intensely pathetic and truly 
dramatic moment. 

‘The unfortunate young husband of the deceased lady 
was not much worried with questions that night. As a 
matter of fact, he was not in a fit condition to make any 
coherent statement. It was at the coroner’s inquest on the 
following day that certain facts came to light, which for 
the time being seemed to clear up the mystery surrounding 
jMrs Hazeldene’s death, only to plunge that same mystery, 
later on, into denser gloom than before. 

‘The first witness at the inquest was, of course, Mr 
Hazeldene himself. I think everyone’s sympathy went out 
to the young man as he stood before the coroner and tried 
to throw what light he could upon the mystery. He was 
well-dressed, as he had been the day before, but he looked 
terribly ill and worried, and no doubt the fact that he had 
not shaved gave his face a careworn and neglected air. 

‘It appears that he and the deceased had been married 
some six years or so, and that they had always been happy 
in their married life. They had no children. Mrs Hazeldene 
seemed to enjoy the best of health till lately, when she had 
had a slight attack of influenza, in which Dr Arthur Jones 
had attended her. The doctor was present at this moment, 
and would no doubt explain to the coroner and the jury 
whether he thought that Mrs Hazeldene had the slightest 
tendency to heart disease, which might, have had a sudden 
and fatal ending. ' 

The coroner was, of course, very considerate to the 
bereaved husband. He tried by circumlocution to get at 
the point he wanted, namely, Mrs Hazeldene’s mental 
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condition lately. Mr Hazeldcne seemed loath to talk about 
this. No doubt he had been warned as to the existence of 
the small bottle found in his wife’s satchel. 

‘“It certainly did seem to me at times”, he at last 
reluctantly admitted, “that my wife did not seem quite 
herself. She used to be very gay and bright, and lately 
often saw her in the evening sitting, as if brooding over 
some matters, which evidently she did not care to com 
mxmicate to me.” 

‘ Still the coroner insisted, and suggested the small bott e. 
‘ “ I know, I know”, replied the young man, with a short, 
heavy sigh. “You mean — the question of suicide ^ canno 
understand it at all — ^it seems so sudden and so terrible—- 
she certainly had seemed listless and troubled lately- ^bu 
only at times — and yesterday morning, when I went to 
business, she appeared quite herself again, and I sugges e 
that we should go to the opera in the evening. She was 
delighted, I know, and told me she would do some shopping) 
and pay a few calls in the afternoon.” 

‘ “Do you know at all where she intended to go when s e 
got into the Underground Railway ? ” 

‘“WeU, not with certainly. You see, she may have 
meant to get out at Baker Street, and go down to Bon 
Street to do her shopping. Then, again, she sometin^s 
goes to a shop in St Paul’s Churchyard, in which case s e 
would take a ticket to Aldersgate Street; but I cannot say. 

‘“Now, Mr Hazeldene”, said the coroner at last 
kindly, “will you try to tell me if there was anything^ 
IVtrs Hazeldene’ s life which you know of, and which mig 
in some measure explain the cause of the distressed state 
mind, which you yourself had noticed? Did there exist any 
financial difficulty which might have preyed upon Mr® 
Hazeldene’s mind; was there any friend — ^to whose inter 
course with Mrs Hazeldene — you — er — ^at any time too 
exception? In fact”, added the coroner, as if thankfu 
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that he had got over an unpleasant moment, “ can you give 
me the slightest indication which would tend to confirm 
the suspicion that the unfortunate lady, in a moment of 
mental anxiety or derangement, may have wished to take 
her own life ? ” 

‘There was silence in the court for a few moments. Mr 
Hazeldene seemed to everyone there present to be labour- 
ing under some terrible moral doubt. He looked very pale 
and vTetehed, and twice attempted to speak before he at 
last said in scarcely audible tones: 

“‘No; there were no financial difficulties of any sort. 
My wife had an independent fortune of her own — ^she had 
no extravagant tastes ” 

‘“Nor any friend you at any time objected to?” insisted 
the coroner. 

“‘Nor any friend, I — at any time objected to”, stam- 
mered the unfortunate young man, evidently speaking 
with an effort. 

‘I was present at the inquest,’ resumed the man in the 
corner, after he had drunk a glass of milk and ordered 
another, ‘ and I can assure you that the most obtuse person 
there plainly realized that Mr Hazeldene was telling a lie. 
It was pretty plain to the meanest intelligence that the 
unfortunate lady had not fallen into a state of morbid 
dejection for nothing, and that perhaps there existed a 
third person who could throw more light on her strange 
and sudden death than the unhappy, bereaved young 
widower. 

‘That the death was more mysterious even than it had 
at first appeared became very soon apparent. You read the 
case at the time, no doubt, and must remember the excite- 
ment in the public mind caused by the evidence of the two 
doctors. Dr Arthur Jones, the lady’s usual medical man, 
who had attended her iii a last very shght illness, and who 
had seen her in a professionah capacity fairly recently, 
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declared most emphatically that Mrs Hazeldene suffered 
from no organic complaint which could possibly have been 
the cause of sudden death. Moreover, he had assisted 
Andrew Thornton, the district medicaT officer, in making 
a post mortem examination, and together they had come 
to the conclusion that death was due to the action of 
prussic acid, which had caused instantaneous failure of 
the heart, but how the drug had been administered neither 
he nor his colleague were at present able to state. 

‘“Do I understand, then. Dr Jones, that the deceased 
died, poisoned with prussic acid?” 

“ Such is my opinion ”, replied the doctor. 

“‘Did the bottle found in her satchel contain prussic 
acid?” 

It had contained some at one time, certainly”. 

your opinion, then, the lady caused her own death 

by taking a dose of that drug?” 

Pardon me, I never suggested such a thing: the lady 
died poisoned by the drug, but how the drug was ad- 
ministered we cannot say. By injection of some sort, 
certainly. The drug certainly was not swallowed; there was 
not a vestige of it in the stomach.” 

Yes,” added the doctor in reply to another question 
from the coroner, “death had probably followed the in- 
jection in this case almost immediately; say within a couple 
of minutes, or perhaps three. It was" quite possible that the 
body would not have more than one quick and sudden 
convulsion, perhaps not that; death in such cases is 
solutely sudden and crushing.” 

I don’t think that at the time anyone in the room 
realized how important the doctor’s statement was, n 
statement, which, by the way, was confirmed in all its 
details by the district medical officer, who had conducted 
the post mortem. Mrs Hazeldene had died suddenly from 
an injection of prussic acid, administered no one knew 
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how or when. She had been travelling in a first-class rail- 
way carriage in a busy time of the day. That young and 
elegant woman must have had singular nerve and coolness 
to go through the process of a self-inflicted injection of a 
deadly poison in the presence of perhaps two or three other 
persons. 

*Mind you, when I say that no one there realized the 
importance of the doctor’s statement at that moment, I 
am wrong; there were three persons, who fully understood 
at once the gravity of the situation, and the astounding 
development which the case was beginning to assume. 

* Of course, I should have put myself out of the question,’ 
added the weird old man, with that inimitable self-conceit 
peculiar to himself. ‘I guessed then and there in a moment 
where the police were going ^y^ong, and where they would 
go on going wrong until the mysterious death on the Under- 
ground Railway had sunk into Oblivion, together with 
the other cases which they mismanage from time to 
time. 

‘I said there were three persons who imderstood the 
gravity of the two doctors’ statements — ^the other two 
were, firstly, the detective who had originally examined 
the railway carriage, a young man of energy and plenty of 
misguided intelligence, the other was Mr Hazeldene. 

‘At this point the interesting element of the whole 
story was first introduced into the proceedings, and this 
was done through the humble channel of Emma Funnel, 
Mrs Hazeldene’s maid, who, as far as was known then, 
was the last person who had seen the unfortunate lady 
alive and had spoken to her. 

‘“Mrs Hazeldene lunched at home,” explained Emma, 
who was shy, and spoke almost in a whisper; “ she seemed 
well and cheerful. She went out at about half-past three, 
and told me she was going to Spence’s, in St Paul’s Church- 
yard to try on her new tailor-made gown. Mrs Hazeldene 
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had meant to go there in the morning, but was prevented 
as Mr Errington called.” 

‘“hir Erriiigton?” asked the coroner casually. “Who is 
Mr Errington?” 

‘But this Emma found difficult to explain. Mr Errington 
was — l\lr Errington, that’s all. 

‘“Mr Errington was a friend of the family. He lived m 
a flat in the Albert Mansions. He very often came to 
Addison Row, and generally stayed late.” 

‘Pressed still further with questions, Emma at las 
stated that latterly Mrs Hazeldene had been to the th^tre 
several times with Mr Errington, and that on those nights 
the master looked very gloomy, and was very cross. 

‘Recalled, the yoimg widower was strangely reticent. 
He gave forth his answers very grudgingly, and the coroner 
was evidently absolutely satisfied with himself at t e 
marvellous way in which, after a quarter of an hour of 
yet very kind questionings, he had elicited from the witness 
what information he wanted. . 

‘Mr Errington was a friend of his wife. He was a gen 
man of means, and seemed to have a great deal of time 
his command. He himself did not particularly care abou 
Mr Errington, but he certainly, had never made any o 
servations to his wife on the subject. 

“‘But who is Mr Errington?” repeated the coroner 

once more. “What does he do? What is his business or 
profession?” 

“‘He has no business or profession.” 

“‘What is his occupation, then?” • te 

“‘He has no special occupation. He has ample priy^ 
means. But he has a great and very absorbing hobby. 
“‘What is that?” d 

‘“He spends all his time in chemical experiments, an 
is, I believe, as an amateur, a very distinguished toxico o 
gist.” 
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‘Did you ever see Ikir Errington, the gentleman so 
closely connected with the mysterious death on the Under- 
ground Railway?’ asked the man in the corner as he 
placed one or two of his little snapshot photos before Miss 
Polly Burton. ^ 

‘There he is, to the very life. Fairly good-looking, a 
pleasant face enough, but ordinary, absolutely ordinary. 

‘ It was this absence of any peculiarity which very nearly, 
but not quite, placed the halter round ^Ir Errington’s neck. 

‘But I am going too fast, and you wiU lose the thread. 
The public, of course, never heard how it actually came 
about that Mr Errington, the wealthy bachelor of Albert 
Mansions, of the Grosvenor, and other young dandies’ 
clubs, one fine day found himself before the magistrates 
at Bow Street, charged with being concerned in the death 
of Mary Beatrice Hazeldene, late of No. 19, Addison Row. 

‘I can assure you both press and public were literally 
flabbergasted. You see, Mr Errington was a well-known 
and very popular member of a certain smart section of 
London society. He was a constant visitor at the opera, the 
race-course, the Park, and the Carlton, he had a great 
many friends, and there was consequently quite a large 
attendance at the police court that morning. What had 
happened was this: 

' ‘After the very scrappy bits of evidence which came to 
light at the inquest, two gentlemen bethought themselves 
that perhaps they had some duty to perform towards the 
State and the public generally. Accordingly they had come 
forward offering to throw what light they could upon the 
mysterious affair on the Underground Railway. 

The pc^ce naturally felt that their information, such 
as it was, came rather late in the day, but as it proved 
of paramount importance, and the two gentlemen, more- 
over, were of undoubtedly good position in the world, 
they were thankful for what they could get, and acted 
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accordingly; they accordingly brought Mr Eninjgton up 
before the magistrate on a charge of murder. 

‘The accused looked pale and worried when I first 
caught sight of him in the court that day, wliich was not 
to be wondered at, considering the terrible position m 
which he found himself. He had been arrested at Marseilles, 
where he was preparing to start for Colombo. 

‘I don’t think he realized how terrible his position was 
until later in the proceedings, when all the evidence re- 
lating to the arrest had been heard, and Emma Funnel had 
repeated her statement as to IVIr Errington’s call at 19, 
Addison Row, in the morning, and Mrs Hazeldene starting 
off for St Paul’s Churchyard at 3.30 in the afternoon, Mr 
Hazeldene had nothing to add to the statements he had 
made at the coroner’s inquest. He had last seen his wife 
alive on the morning of the fatal day. She had seemed very 
well and cheerful. 


‘I think everyone present understood that he was tr3ung 
to say as little as possible that could in any way couple 
his deceased wife’s name with that of the accused. 

‘And yet, from the servant’s evidence, it undoubtedly 
leaked out that Mrs Hazeldene, who was young, pretty> 
and evidently fond of admiration, had once or twice 
annoyed her husband by her somewhat open, yet perfectly 
innocent flirtation with Mr Errington. 

‘ I ‘think everyone was most agreeably impressed by t 
widower’s moderate and dignified attitude. You will see 
his photo there, among this bundle. That is just hoW h® 
appeared in court. In deep black, of course, but without 
any sign of ostentation in his mourning. He had allowe 
his beard to grow lately, and wore it closely cut in a point. 

‘After his evidence, the sensation of the day occurred. 
A tall, dark-haired man, with the word “City” written 
metaphorically all over him, had kissed the book, and was 
waiting to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
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‘He gave his name as Andrew Campbell, head of the 
firm of Campbell & Co., brokers, of Throgmorton Street. 

‘In the afternoon of March 18th Mr Campbell, travelling 
on the Underground Railway, had noticed a very pretty 
woman in the same carriage as himself. She had asked him 
if she was in the right train for Aldersgate. Mr Campbell 
replied in the affirmative, and then buried himself in the 
Stock Exchange quotations of his evening paper. 

‘At Gower Street, a gentleman in a tweed suit and 
bowler hat got into the carriage, and took a seat opposite 
the lady. She seemed very much astonished at seeing him, 
but Mr Campbell did not recollect the exact words she 
said. 

‘The two talked to one another a good deal, and cer- 
tainly the lady appeared animated and cheerful. Witness 
took no notice of them; he was very much engrossed in 
some calculations, and finally got out at Farringdon Street. 
He noticed that the man in the tweed suit also got out 
close behind him, having shaken hands with the lady, and 
said in a pleasant way: “ Au revoirl Don’t be late tonight”. 
Mr Campbell did not hear the lady’s reply, and soon lost 
sight of the man in the crowd. 

‘Everyone was on tenter-hooks, and eagerly waiting for 
the palpitating moment when witness would describe and 
identify the man who last had seen and spoken to the 
unfortunate woman, within five minutes probably of her 
strange and unaccountable death. 

‘Personally T knew what was coming before the Scotch 
stockbroker spoke. I could have jotted down the graphic 
and lifelike description he would give of a probable mur- 
derer. It would have fitted equally well the man who sat 
and had luncheon at this table just now; it would cer- 
tainly have described five out of every ten young English- 
men you know. 

The individual was of medium height, he wore a 
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moustache which was not very fair nor yet very dark, his 
hair was between colours. He wore a bowler hat, and a 
tweed suit — and — and — that was all — ^Mr Campbell might 
perhaps know him again, but then again, he might not- 
he was not paying much attention — ^the gentleman wa^ 
sitting on the same side of the carriage as himself ^an 
he had his hat on all the time. He himself was busy wit 
his newspaper — yes — he might Icnow him again ^but he 
really could not say. 

‘Mr Andrew Campbell’s evidence was not worth very 
much, you will say. No, it was not in itself, and would not 
have justified any arrest were it not for the additiona 
statements made by Mr James Vemer, manager of Messrs 
Rodney & Co., colour printers. 

‘Mr Vemer is a personal friend of Mr Andrew Campbe , 
and it appears that at Farringdon Street,, where he was 
waiting for his train, he saw Mr Campbell get out of a first 
class railway carriage. Mr Vemer spoke to him for a secon » 
and then, just as the train was moving off, he stepped iiff® 
the same compartment which had just been Vacated y 
the stockbroker and the man in the tweed suit. He vague y 
recollects a lady sitting in the opposite corner to his own, 
with her face turned away from him, apparently asleep, ^ 

. he paid no special attention to her. He was like nearly a 
business men when they are travelling — engrossed in his 
paper. Presently a special quotation interested him; 
wished tb make a note of it, took out a penciPfrom his 
waistcoat pocket, and seeing a clean piece of paste-boar 
on the floor, he picked it up, and scribbled on it the memo 
randum, which he wished to keep. He then slipped the 
card into his pocket-book.’ 

“‘It was only two or three days later ”, added Mr Vemer 
in the midst of breathless silence, “that I had occasion to 
refer to these same notes again. 

“‘In the meanwhile the papers, had been full of the*. 
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mysterious death on the Underground Railway, and the 
names of those connected mth it were pretty familiar to 
me. It was, therefore, udth much astonishment that on 
looking at the paste-board which I had casually picked up 
in the railway carriage I saw the name on it, “Frank 
Errington”.” 

‘Tliere was no doubt that the sensation in court was 
almost unprecedented. Never since the days of the Fen- 


church Street mystery, and the trial of Smethurst, had I 
seen so much excitement. IVIind you, I was not excited — I 
knew by now every detail of that crime as if I had com- 
mitted it myself. In fact, I could not have done it better, 
although I have been a student of crime for many years 
now. Many people there — ^liis friends, mostly — believed 
that Errington was doomed. I think he thought so, too, 
for I could see that his face was terribly white, and he now 
and then passed his tongue over his lips, as if they were 
parched. 

‘You see he was in the awful dilemma — a perfectly 
natural one, by the way — of being absolutely incapable of 
proving an alibi. The crime — ^if crime there was — ^had been 
committed three weeks ago. A man about to\vn like Mr 
Frank Errington might remember that he spent certain 


hours of a special afternoon at his club, or in the Park, but 
it is very doubtful in nine cases out of ten if he can find a 
friend who could positively swear as to having seen him 
there. No! no! Mr Errington was in a tight corner, and he 
knew it. You see, there were— besides the evidence— two 
or three cireumstanees which did not improve matters for 
him. His hobby in the direction of toxicology, to begin 
with. The poliee had found in his room every description 
of poisonous substances, including prussic acid. 

Then, again, that journey to Marseilles, the start for 
Colombo, was, though perfectly innocent, a very unfor- 
tunate pile. Mr Errington had gone on an aimless voyage. 
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but the public thought that he had fled, terrified at his own 
crime. Sir Arthur Inglewood, however, here again displayed 
his marvellous skill on behalf of his client by the masterly 
way in which he literally turned all the witnesses for the 
Crown inside out. 

‘ Having first got Mr Andrew Campbell to state positively 
that in the accused he certainly did not recognize the roan in 
the tweed suit, the eminent lawyer, after twenty minutes 
cross-examination, had so completely upset the stock- 
broker’s equanimity that it is very likely he would not have 
recognized his own office-boy. 

‘But through all his flurry and all his annoyance Mr 
Andrew Campbell remained very sure of one thing; namely, 
that the lady was alive and cheerful, and talking pleasantly 
■with the man in the tweed suit up to the moment when the 
latter, having shaken hands with her, left her with a 
pleasant “Au revoir! Don’t be late tonight”. He had 
heard neither scream nor struggle, and in his opinion, if 
the individual in the tweed suit had administered a dose 
of poison to his companion, it must have been with her own 
knowledge and free will; and the lady in the train most 
emphatically neither looked nor spoke like a woman , pre- 
pared for a sudden and violent death. 

James Verner, against that, swore equally positively 
that he had stood in full view of the carriage door from the 
moment that Mr Campbell got out until he himself stepped 
into the compartment, that there was no one else in that 
carriage between Farringdon Street and Aldgate, and that 
the lady, to the best of his belief, had made no, movement 
during the whole of that journey. 

‘No; Frank Errington was not committed for trial on 
the capital charge’, said the man in the comer with one of 
his sardonic smiles, ‘thanks to the cleverness of Sir Arthur 
Inglewood, his lawyer. He absolutely denied his identity 
mth the man in the tweed suit, and swore he had not seen 
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jMts Hazeldene since eleven o’clock in the morning of that 
fatal day. There was no proof that he had; moreover, 
according to Sir Campbell’s opinion, the man in the tweed 
suit was in all probabihty not the murderer. Common 
sense would not admit that a woman could have a deadly 
poison injected into her without her knowledge, while 
chatting pleasantly to her murderer. 

‘Sir Errington lives abroad now. He is about to marry. 
I don’t thinlc any of his real friends for a moment believed 
that he committed the dastardly crime. The police think 
they know better. They do know this much, that it could 
not have been a case of suicide, that if the man who un- 
doubtedly travelled with Mrs Hazeldene on that fatal 
afternoon had no crime upon his conscience he would long 
ago have come forward and thrown what light he could 
upon the mystery. 

‘As to who that man was, the police in their blindness 
have not the faintest doubt. Under the unshakable belief 
that Errington is guilty they have spent the last few months 
in unceasing labour to try and find further and stronger 
proofs of his guilt. But they won’t find them, because there 


are none. There are no positive proofs against the actual 
murderer, for he was one of those clever blackguards who 
think of everything, foresee every eventuality, who know 
human nature weU and can foretell exactly what evidence 
will be brought against them, and act accordingly. 

‘This blackguard from the first kept the figure the 
personahty, of Frank Errington before his mind. Frank 
Errington was the dust which the scoimdrel threw meta- 
phoncaUy in the eyes of the poiiee, and you must admit 
that he suceeeded m blmding them— to the extent even of 
makmg them entirely forget the one simple little sentence, 
overheard by Mr Andrew Campbeh, and which was. of 
course, the clue to the whole thing— the only slip the 
eunnmg rogue made-“Au revoirl Don’t be late tonight”. 
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Mrs Hazeldene was going that night to the opera with her 
husband. 

You are astonished?’ he added with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘you do not see the tragedy yet, as I have seen 
it before me all along. The frivolous young wife, the flirta- 
tion with the friend? — all a blind, all pretence. I took the 
trouble which the police should have taken immediately, 
of finding out something about the finances of the Hazeldene 

manage. Money, is in nine cases out of ten the keynote to a 
crime. 

I found that the will of Mary Beatrice Hazeldene had 

been proved by the husband, her sole executor, the estate 

eing sworn at £15,000. I found out, moreover, that Mr 

dward Sholto Hazeldene was a poor shipper’s clerk when 

e married the daughter of a wealthy builder in Kensington 

and then I made note of the fact that the disconsolate 

yvi ower had allowed his beard to grow since the death of 
his wife. . . / 

There s no doubt that he was a clever rogue,’ added the 
strange creature, leaning excitedly over the table, and 
peering into PoUy’s face. ‘Do you know how that deadly 
poison was injected into the poor woman’s system? By the 
simplest of all means, one known to every scoundrel in 
Europe. A ring^ — ^yes! a ring, which has a tiny 
o ow needle capable of holding a sufficient quantity of 
p^ssic acid to have killed two persons instead of one. 
ihe man in the tweed suit shook hands with his fair com- 
panion ^probably she hardly felt the prick, not sufficiently 
m any case to make her utter a scream. And, mind yon, 
the scoundrel had every facility, through his. friendship . 
Wit Mr Errington, of procuring what poison he required, 
not to mention his friend’s visiting card. We cannot gauge 
ow many months dgo he began to try and copy Erank 
rrmgton in his style of dress, the cut of his moustache, 

IS general appearance, making the change probably so 
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gradual, that no one in his own entourage would notice it. 
He selected for his model a man his own height and build, 
with the same coloured hair.* 

‘But there was the terrible risk of being identified by 
his fellow-traveller in the Underground,* suggested Polly. 

‘Yes, there certainly was that risk; he chose to take it, 
and he was wise. He reckoned that several days would in 
any case elapse before that person, who, by the way, was a 
business man absorbed in his newspaper, would actually 
see him again. The great secret of successful crime is to 
study human nature,* added the man in the comer, as he 
began looking for his hat and coat. ‘Edward Hazeldene 
knew it well.’ 

‘But the ring?’ 

‘He may have bought that when he was on his honey- 
moon,* he suggested with a grim chuckle; ‘the tragedy 
was not planned in a week, it may have taken years to 
mature. But you will own that there goes a frightful 
scoundrel unhung. I have left you his photograph as he 
was a year ago, and as he is now. You will see he has shaved 
his‘ beard again, but also his moustache. I fancy he is a 
friend now of Mr Andrew Campbell.’ 

He left Miss Polly Burton wondering, not knowing what 
to believe. 

And that is why she missed her appointment with Mr 
Richard Frobisher (of the London Mail) to go and see 
Maud Allan dance at the Palace Theatre that afternoon. 



The Moahite Cipher 
R. Austin Freeman 


A large and motley crowd lined the pavements of Oxford 
Street as Thorndyke and I made our way leisurely east- 
ward. Floral decorations and drooping bunting announced 
one of those functions inaugurated from time to time by a 
benevolent Government for the entertainment of fashion- 
able loungers and the relief of distressed pick-pockets. For 
a Russian Grand Duke, who had torn himself away, amidst 
valedictory explosions, from a loving if too demonstrative 
people, was to pass anon on his way to the Guildhall; and 
a British Prince, heroically indiscreet, was expected to 
occupy a seat in the ducal carriage. 

Near Rathbone Place Thorndyke halted and drew my 
attention to a smart-looking man who stood lounging in a 

doorway, cigarette in hand. 

Our old friend Inspector Badger,’ said Thorndyke. ‘He 
seems mightily interested in that gentleman in the light 
overcoat. How dye do. Badger?’ for at this moment the 
detective caught his eye and bowed. ‘Who is your friend?’ 

at s what I want to know, sir,’ replied the inspector. 

1 ve been shadowing him for the last half-hour, but I can’t 
ma e him oiit, though I believe I’ve seen him somewhere, 
b ^ look like a foreigner, but he has got something 

bulky m his pocket, so I must keep him in sight until the 
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Duke is safely past. I wish,’ he added'gloomily, ‘these 
beastly Russians would stop at home. They give -us no end 
of trouble.’ 

‘Are you expecting any — occurrences, then?’ asked 
Thorndyke. 

‘Bless you, sir,’ exclaimed Badger, ‘the whole route is 
lined with plain-clothes men. You see, it is known that 
several desperate characters followed the Duke to England, 
and there are a good many exiles living here who would 
like to have a rap at him. Hallo! What’s he up to now?’ 

The man in the light overcoat had suddenly caught the 
inspector’s too inquiring eye, and forthwith dived into 
the crowd at the edge of the pavement. In his haste he 
trod heavily on the foot of a big, rough-looking man, by 
whom he was in a moment hustled out into the road with 
such violence that he fell sprawling face downwards. It 
was an unlucky moment. A mounted constable was just 
then backing in upon the crowd, and before he could gather 
the meaning of the shout that arose from the bystanders, 
his horse had set down one hind-hoof firmly on the pros- 
trate man’s back. 

The inspector signalled to a constable, who forthwith 
made a way for us through the crowd; but even as we - 
approached the injured man, he rose stiffly and looked 
round with a pale, vacant face. 

‘Axe you hurt? ’ Thorndyke asked gently, with an earnest 
look into the frightened, wondering eyes. 

‘No, sir,’ was' the reply; ‘only I feel queer— sinking — 
just here.’ 

He laid a trembling hand on his chest, and Thorndyke 
still eyeing him anxiously, said in a low voice to the in- 
spector; Cab or ambulance, as quickly as you can.’ 

A cab was led round from Newman Street, and the 
■ injmred man put into it. Thorndyke, Badger, and I entered, 
and we drove off up Rathbone Place. As we proceeded, our 
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patients face grew more and more ashen, drawn, and 
anxious; his breathing was siiallow and uneven, and his 
teeth chattered slightly. The cab swung round into Goodge 
treet, and then — suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye — 
ere came a change. The eyelids and jaw relaxed, the eyes 
ecame filmy, and the whole form subsided into the comer 
in a slirunken heap, with the strange gelatinous limpness of a 
0^ y that is dead as a whole, while its tissues are still alive. 

^ God save us I The man’s dead ! ’ exclaimed the inspector 
m a shocked voice — ^for even policemen have their feelings. 

. ^ storing at the corpse, as it nodded gently with the 
30 ting of the cab, until we drew up inside the courtyard 
^ Middlesex Hospital, when he got out briskly, with 
renewed cheerfulness, to help the porter to place 
the body on the wheeled couch. 

We shall know who he is now, at any rate,’ said he, as 
we tollowed the couch to the casualty-room. Thorndyke 
e unsympathetically. The medical instinct in him 

was for the moment stronger than the legal. 

Ihe house surgeon leaned over the couch, and made a 
api examination as he listened to our account of the 
Tlmrnd^k*^^^^ straightened himself up and looked at 


, ucggari-— as dead as Nel 

here comes a bobby; it’s his affair now.’ , 

InnV tbe room,' breathing quickly, and 

to the inspector. But 
without loss of time, proceeded to turn out the 
® pockets, commencing with the bulky object that 
rst attracted his attention; which proved to be a 
bro^-paper parcel tied up with red tope. 

begad I’ he exclaimed with a crestfallen air 
e cut the tape and opened the package. ‘ You had better 
go tlirough his other pockets, sergeant.’ 
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The small heap of odds and ends that resulted from this 
process tended, -with a single exception, to throw little 
light on the man’s identity; the exception being a letter, 
sealed, but not stamped, addressed in an exceedingly 
illiterate hand to Mr Adolf Schonberg, 213, Greek Street, 
Soho. . 

‘He was going to leave it by hand, I expect,’ observed 
the inspector, with a wistful glance at the sealed envelope. 

‘ I think I’ll take it round myself, and you had better come 
with me, sergeant.’ 

He slipped the letter into his pocket, and, leaving the 
sergeant to take possession of the other effects, ma;de his 
way out of the building. 

‘I suppose. Doctor,’ he said as we crossed into Berners 
Street, ‘you are not coming our way? Don’t want to see 
Mr Schonberg, h’m?’ 

Thorndyke reflected for a moment. ‘Well, it isn’t very 
far, and we may as well see the end. of the incident. Yes; 
let us go together.’ 

No- 213, Greek Street, was one of those houses that 
irresistibly suggest to the observer the idea, of a church 
organ, either jamb of the doorway being adorned with a 


row of brass bell-handles corresponding to the stop-knobs. 

These the sergeant examined with the air of an expert 
musician, and having, as it were, gauged the capacity of 
the instrument, selected the middle knob on the right-hand 
side and pulled it briskly; whereupon a first-floor window 
was thrown up and a head protruded. But it afforded us a 
momentary glimpse only, for, having caught the sergeant’s 
upturned eye, it retired vnth surprising precipitancy, and 
before we had time to speculate on the apparition, the 
street door was opened and a man emerged. He was about 
to close the door after him when the inspector interposed. 

Does Mr Adolf Schonberg live here?’ 

The new-comer, a very typical Jew of the red-haired 
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type, surveyed us thoughtfully through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles as he repeated the name. 

‘Schonberg — Schonberg? Ah, yes! I know. He lives on 
the third floor. I saw him go up a short time ago. Third 
floor back;’ and indicating the open door with a wave of 
the hand, he raised his hat and passed into the street, 

‘I suppose we had better go up,’ said the inspector, with 
a dubious glance at the row of bell-pulls. He accordingly 
started up the stairs, and we all followed in his wake. 

There were two doors at the back on the third floor, but 
as the one was open, displaying an unoccupied bedroom, 
the inspector rapped smartly on the other. It flew open 
almost immediately, and a fierce-looking little man con- 
fronted us with a hostile stare. 

‘Well?’ said he. 

‘Mr Adolf Schonberg?’ inquired the inspector. 

‘Well? What about him? ’ snapped our new acquaintance. 

‘I wished to have a few words with him,’ said Badger. 

‘Then what the deuce do you come banging at my door 
for ? ’ demanded the other. 

‘Why, doesn’t he live here?’ - 

‘No. First floor front,’ replied our friend, preparing to 
close the door. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Thomdyke, ‘but what is Mr Schonberg 
like? I mean ’ 

Like?’ interrupted the resident. ‘He’s like a blooming 
Sheeny, with a carroty beard and gold giglamps!’ and, 
having presented this impressionist sketch, he brought the 
interview to a definite close by slamming the door nn 
turning the key. 

With a wrathful exclamation, the inspector turned to- 
wards the stairs, down which the sergeant was already 
clattering in hot haste, and made his way back to the 
ground floor, followed, as before, by Thorndyke and me. 
On the doorstep we found the sergeant breathlessly 
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interrogating a smartly-dressed youth, whoni I had seen 
alight from a hansom as we entered the house, and who 
now stood with a notebook tucked under his arm, sharpen- 
ing a pencil with deliberate care. 

‘IMr James saw him come out, sir,’ said the sergeant. 
‘He turned up towards the Square.’ 

‘Did he seem to hurry? ’ asked the inspector. 

‘Rather,’ replied the reporter. ‘As soon as you were 
inside he went off like a lamplighter. You won’t catch him 
now.’ 

‘We don’t want to catch him,’ the detective rejoined 
gruffly; then, backing out of earshot of the eager pressman, 
he said in a lower tone: ‘That was Mr Schonberg beyond a 
doubt, and it is clear that he has some reason for making 
himself scarce; so I shall consider myself justified in opening 
that note.’ 

He suited the action to the word, and, having cut the 
envelope open with official neatness, drew out the en- 
closure. 

‘My hat! ’ he exclaimed, as his eye fell upon the contents. 
‘What in creation is this? It isn’t shorthand, but what the 
deuce is it?’ 

He handed the document to Thorndyke, who, having 
held it up to the light and felt the paper critically, pro- 
ceeded to examine it with keen interest. It consisted of a 
single half-sheet of thin notepaper, both sides of which 
were covered with strange, crabbed characters, written 
with a brownish-black ink in continuous lines, without any 
spaces to indicate the divisions into words; and, but for the 
modern material, which bore the writing, it might have been 
a portion of some ancient manuscript or forgotten codex. 

‘What do you make of it. Doctor?’ inquired the in- 
spector a^iously, after a pause, during which Thorndyke 
had scrutinized the strange writing with knitted brows. 

‘Not a great deal,’ replied Thorndyke. ‘The character 
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is the Moabite or Phoenician — primitive Semitic, in fact 
and reads from right to left. The language I take to be 
Hebrew. At any rate, I can find no Greek words, and I see 
here a group of letters which Ttiay form one of the few 
Hebrew words that I know — the word badim, “lies”. But 
you had better get it deciphered by an expert.’ 

‘If it is Hebrew,’ said Badger, ‘we can manage it all 
right. There are plenty of Jews at our disposal.’ 

‘You had much better take the paper to the British 
Museum,’ said Thorndyke, * and submit it to the keeper of 
the Phoenician antiquities for decipherment.’ 

Inspector Badger smiled a foxy smile as he deposited 
the paper in his pocket-book. ‘ We’ll see what we can make 
of it ourselves first,’ he said; ‘but many thanks for your 
advice, all the same. Doctor. No, Mr James, I can’t give 
you any information just at present; you had better apply 
at the hospital.’ 

‘I suspect,’ said Thorndyke, as we took our way, home- 
wards, ‘that Mr James has collected enough material for 
his purpose already. He must have followed us from the 
hospital, and I have no doubt that he has his report, with 
“full details”, mentally arranged at this moment. And I 
am not sure that he didn’t get a peep at the mysterious 
paper, in spite of the inspector’s precautions.’ 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘what do you make of the docu- 
ment?’ 

‘A cipher, most probably,’ he replied. ‘It is written in 
the primitive Semitic alphabet, which, as you know, 
practically identical with primitive Greek. It is written 
from right to left, like the Phoenician, Hebrew, nnd 
Moabite, as well as the earliest Greek, inscriptions. The 
paper is common cream-laid notepaper, and the ink is 
ordinary indelible Chinese ink, such as is used by draughts- 
men. Those are the facts, and without further study of. the 
document itself, they don’t carry us very far.’ 
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* WHiiy do you tliink it is a cipher rather than a document 
in straightforward Hebrew?’ 

‘Because it is obviously a secret message of some kind. 
Now, every educated Jew loiows more or less Hebrew, and, 
although he is able to read and write only the modern 
square Hebrew character, it is so easy to transpose one 
alphabet into another that the mere language would afford 
no security. Therefore, I expect that, when the experts 
translate this document, the translation or transliteration 
•sviU be a mere farrago of iminteUigible nonsense. But we 
shall see, and meanwhile the facts that we have offer 
several interesting suggestions which are well worth con- 
sideration.’ 

‘As, for instance — ?’ 

‘Now, my dear Jervis,’ said Thorndyke, shaking an 
admonitory forefinger at me, ‘ don’t, I pray you, give way 
to mental indolence. You have these few facts that I have 
mentioned. Consider them separately and collectively, and 
in their relation to the circumstances. Don’t attempt to 
suck my brain when you have an excellent brain of your 
own to suck.’ 

On the following morning the papers fully justified my 
colleague’s opinion of Mr James. All the events which had 
occurred, as well as a number that had not, were given in the 
fullest and most vivid detail, a lengthy reference being made 
to the paper found on the person of the dead anarchist,’ 
and “written in a private shorthand or cryptogram.’ 

The report concluded “with the gratifying — ^though untrue 

statement that ‘in this intricate and important case the 
police have wisely secured the assistance of Dr John 
Thorndyke, to whose acute intellect and vast experience 

the portentous cryptogram wiU doubtless soon deliver up 
its secret.’ 

‘Very flattering,’ laughed Thorndyke, to whom I read 
the extract on his return from the hospital, ‘but a little 
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awkward if it should induce our friends to deposit a few' 
trifhng mementoes in the form of nitro-compounds on our 
main staircase or in the cellars. By the way, I met Super- 
intendent Miller on London Bridge. The “cryptogram”, 

as Mr James caUs it, has set Scotland Yard in a mighty 
ferment.’ 

^Naturally. What have they done in the matter?’ 

They adopted my suggestion, after all, finding that 
they could make nothing of it themselves, and took it to 
^e British Museum. The Museum people referred them to 
rofessor Poppelbaum, the great palfeographer, to whom 
they accordingly submitted it.’ 

‘Did he express any opinion about it ? ’ 

^ Yes, provisionally. After a brief examination, he found 
^ to consist of a number of Hebrew words sandwiched 
etween apparently meaningless groups of letters. He 
furnished the Superintendent off-hand with a translation 
o the words, and Miller forthwith struck ofi" a number of 
ectograph copies of it, which he has distributed among the 
semor officials of his department; so that at present-—’ 
ere Thomdyke gave vent to a soft chuckle ‘—Scotland 
is engaged in a sort of missing word- — or, rather, 

^ssing sense— competition. MiUer invited me to join in 
e sport, and to that end presented me with one of the 
c ograph copies on which to exercise my wits, together 
wi^ a photograph of the document.* " 

^And shaU you?* I asked. 

nnf-^r ^^eplied, laughing. ‘In the first place I have 

^ een formally consulted, and consequently am ^ 
passive, though interested spectator. In the second place, 

aW which I shall test if the occasion 

j ^ ^ would like to take part in the competition, 

latin to show you the photograph and the trans- 

thenT’ fhem on to you, and I wish you joy of 
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He handed me the photograph and a sheet of paper that 
lie had just taken from his pocket-book, and watched me 
with grim amusement as I read out the first few lines. 

^ 7 oAjo% xr () Y<p (S 

v//| ^ '^6/4^2 

XY^\'^XY4 /ir\<^^?44y ivj 

iN.'l ? y/ijfl^/ 
7'^x^4x4^Y4’^w^<P li-/Hf6jofj 

*5 6 6 ? Y vvifXY^ Y4^ ^ 

The Cipher. 

Woe, city, lies, robbery, prey, noise, whip, rattling, 
wheel, horse, chariot, day, darkness, gloominess, 
clouds, darkness, morning, mountain, people, strong, 
fire, them, flame.’ . 
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‘ It doesn’t look very promising at first sight,’ I remarked. 

‘What is the Professor’s theory?’ , 

‘His theory—provisionally, of course— is that the. words 

form the message, and 
filled-up spaces between 

‘But surely,’ I protested, ‘that would 
parent device.’ ■ 

Thomdyke laughed. ‘There is a chiiai^||img^^ 
about it,’ said he, ‘that is highly 
couraging. It is much more probable 
dummies, and that the letters contain 

• 4.1* 1 X.* ii* • — « 1— » 

agauij the solution may he m an 
But listen! Is that cab coming 

It was. It drew up opposite our ___ , 

moments later a brisk step ascending Hife 
smart rat-tat at our door. Flinging opemth6^Ja|ter,;:|^ph^ 
myself confronted by a well-dressed- sfr£mger,>;^J[c^|P 
a quick glance at me, peered inquisitively 
into the room. ' 

‘I am relieved, Dr Jervfe,’ said he, ‘to 
Thomdyke at home, as I have-eome oii s6mpw1|at/^g|^i|v 
professional business. My name,’ he confmdedj^^Cnfe^l^^l^ 
response to my invitation, ‘is Barton, but 
me, though I know you both by sight. I have cpm^j^^ll 
you if one of you — or, better still, both — co^d;: 
night and see my brother.’ 

‘That,’ said Thomdyke, 
and on the whereabouts of your 

‘ The circumstances,’ said Mr Barton, * afe,:inxmy;p^ 
highly suspicious, and I wih place them i before 
course, in strict confidence.’ . ■ - . 

Thomdyke nodded and, indicated a chair. ■ _ 

‘My brother,’ conlinued Mr Barton, taking the proffcrc 
. seat, ‘has recently married for. the second time. His age is 
fifty-five, and that of his v^e twenty-six, and I nfiay say.. 
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that the marriage has been — well, by no means a suecess. 
Now, within the last fortnight, my brother has been 
attacked by a mysterious and extremely painful infection 
of the stomach, to which his doctor seems unable to give a 
name. It has resisted ail treatment hitherto. Day by day 
the pain and distress increase, and I feel that, unless some- 
thing decisive is done, the end cannot be far off.’ 

‘Is the pain worse after taking food?’ inquired Thorn- 

dyke. 

‘That’s just itl’ exclaimed our visitor. ‘I see what is in 
your mind, and it has been in mine, too; so much so that I 
have tried repeatedly to obtain samples of the food that 
he is taking. And this morning I succeeded.’ Here he took 
from his pocket a wide-mouthed bottle, which, disengaging 
from its paper wrappings, he laid on the table. ‘When I 
called, he was taking his breakfast of arrowroot, which he 
complained had a gritty taste, supposed by his wife to be 
due to the sugar. Now I had provided myself with this 
bottle, and during the absence of his wife, I managed un- 
observed to convey a portion of the arrowroot that he had 
left into it, and I should be greatly obliged if you would 
examine it, and teU me if this arrowroot contams anything 
that it should not.’ 

He pushed the bottle across to Thomdyke, who carried 
it to the window, and, extracting a small quantity of the 
contents with a glass rod, examined the pasty mass with 
the aid of a lens; then, lifting the bell-glass cover from the 
microscope, which stood on its table by the window, he 
smeared a small quantity of the suspected matter on to a 
glass slip, and placed it pn the stage of the instrument. 

‘I observe a number of crystalline particles in this,’ he 
said, after a brief inspection, ‘which have the appearance 
of arsenious acid.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Mr Barton, ‘just what I feared. But 
are you certain?’ 
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‘No,’ replied Thomdyke; ‘but the matter is easily tested. 
He pressed the button of the bell that communicated 
with the laboratory, a summons that brought the laboratory 
assistant from his lair with characteristic promptitude. 

‘Will you please prepare a Marsh’s apparatus, Polton, 
said Thorndyke. - 

‘I have a couple ready, sir,’ replied Polton. 

‘Then pour the acid into one and bring it to me, with 
a tile,’ 

As his familiar vanished silently, Thorndyke turned to 
Mr Barton. 

‘ Supposing we find arsenic in this arrowroot, as we 
probably shall, what do you want us to do?’ 

‘I want you to come and see my brother,’ replied our 
client. 

‘ Why not take a note from me to his doctor ? ’ . 

‘No, no; I want you to come— I should like you both 
to come — and put a stop at once to this dreadful business. 
Consider! It’s a matter of life and death. You won’t refuse! 
^ beg you not to refuse me your help in these terrible 
circumstances.’ 

Well,’ said Thorndyke, as his assistant reappeared, kt 
us first see what the test has to tell us.’ 

Polton advanced to the table, on which he deposited a 
small flask, the contents of which were in a state of brisk 
effervescence, a bottle labelled “calcium hypochlorite”, 
and a white porcelain tile. The flask was fitted with a 
safety-funnel and a glass tube drawn out to a fine jet, to 
which Polton cautiously applied a lighted match. Instantly 
there sprang firom the jet a tiny, pale violet flanae. Thorn- 
dyke now took the tile, and held it in the flame for a few 
seconds, when the appearance of the surface remained 
unchanged save for a small circle of condensed moisture. , 
His next proceeding was to thin the arrowroot with dis- 
tilled water until it was quite fluid, and then pour a small 
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quantity into the funnel. It ran slowly down the tube into 
the flask, with the bubbling contents of which it became 
speedily mixed. Almost immediately a change began to 
appear in the character of the flame, which from a pale 
violet turned gradually to a sickly blue, w^hile above it 
hung a faint cloud of white smoke. Once more Thorndyke 
held the tile above the jet, but this time no sooner had the 
pallid flame touched the cold surface of the porcelain, than 
there appeared on the latter a glistening black stain. 

‘That is pretty conclusive,’ observed Thorndyke, lifting 
the stopper out of the reagent bottle, ‘but we will apply 
the final test.’ He dropped a few drops of the hypochlorite 
solution on to the tile, and immediately the black stain 
faded away and vanished. ‘We can now answer your 
question, IVIr Barton,’ said he, replacing the stopper as he 
turned to our client. ‘The specimen that you brought us 
certainly contains arsenic, and in very considerable 
quantities.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed Mr Barton, starting from his chair, 
‘you will come and help me to rescue my brother from this 
dreadful peril. Don’t refuse me, Dr Thorndyke, for mercy’s 
sake, don’t refuse.’ 

Thorndyke reflected for a moment. 

‘Before we decide,’ said he, ‘we must see what engage- 
ments we have.’ 

With a quick, significant glance at me, he walked into 
the office, whither I followed in some bewilderment, for I 
knew that we had no engagements for the evening. 

Now, Jervis, said Thorndyke, as he closed the office 
door, ‘what are we to do?’ 

We must go, I suppose,’ I replied. ‘It seems a pretty 
urgent case.’ . 

It does, he agreed. ‘Of course, the man may be telling 
the truth, after all.’ 

‘You don’t think he is, then?’ 
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‘ No. It is a plausible tale, but there is too much arsenic 
in that arrowroot. Still, I think I ought to go. It is an 
ordinary professional risk. But there is no reason why you 
should put your head into the noose.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I, somewhat huffily. ‘I don’t see what 
risk there is, but if any exists I claim the right to share 
it.’ 

‘Very well,’ he answered with a smile, ‘we wdll both go. 

I think we can take care of ourselves.’ 

He re-entered the sitting-room, and announced his 
decision to Mr Barton, whose relief and gratitude were 
quite pathetic. 

‘But,’ said Thorndyke, ‘you have not yet told us where 
your brother lives,’ 

‘Rexford,’ was the reply — ‘Rexford, in Essex. It is an 
out-of-the-way place, but if we catch the seven-fiffoen 
train from Liverpool Street, we shall be there in an hour 
and a half.’ %■ 

‘And as to the return? You know the trains, I suppose? 
‘Oh yes,’ replied our client; ‘I will see that you don’t 
miss your train back.’ 

‘Then I will be with you in a minute,’ said Thorndyke, 
and taking the stiU-bubbling flask, he retired to the 
laboratory, whence he returned in a few. minutes carrying 
his hat and overcoat. 

The cab which had brought our client was still waiting, 
and we were soon rattling through the streets towards the 
station, where we arrived in time to furnish ourselves wit 
dinner-baskets and select our compartment at leisure. 

During the early part of the journey our companion was 
in excellent spirits. He despatched the cold fowl from the 
basket and quaffed the rather indifferent claret with as 
much relish as if he had not had a single relation 'in the 
world, and after dinner he became genial to the verge of 
hilarity. But, as time went on, there crept into his manner 
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a certain anxious restlessness. He became silent and 
preoccupied, and several times furtively consulted his 
watch. 

‘The train. is confoundedly late!’ he exclaimed irritably. 
‘Seven minutes behind time already!’ 

* A few minutes more or less are not of much consequence,’ 
said Thomdyke. 

‘No of course not; but still — ^Ah, thank heaven, here we 
are!’ 

He thrust his head out of the off-side window, and gazed 
eagerly down the line; then, leaping to his feet, he bustled 
out on to the platform while the train was still moving. 
Even as we alighted a warning bell rang furiously on the 
up-platform, and as Mr Barton hurried us through the 
empty booking-office to the outside of the station, the 
rumble of the approaching train could be heard above the 
noise made by our own train moving off. 

‘My carriage doesn’t seem to have arrived yet,* ex- 
claimed Mr Barton, looking anxiously up the station 
approach. ‘ If you will wait here a moment, I will go and 
make inquiries.’ 

He darted back into the booking-hall and through it 
on to the platform, just as the up-train roared into the 
station. Thomdyke followed him with quick but stealthy 
steps, and peering out of the booking-office door, watched 
his proceedings; then he tmmed and beckoned to me. 

‘There he goes,’ said he, pointing to an iron foot-bridge 
that spanned the line; and, as I looked, I saw, clearly 
defined against the dim night sky, a flying figure racing 
towards the ‘up’ side. 

It was hardly two-thirds across when the guard’s whistle 
sang out its shrill warning. 

‘Quick, Jervis,’ exclaimed Thomdyke; ‘she’s off!’ 

He leaped down on to the line, whither I foflowed in- 
stantly, and, crossing the rails, we clambered up together 
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on to the foot-board opposite an empty first-class com- 
partment. Thorndyke’s magazine knife, containing, among 
other implements, a railway-key, was already in his hand. 
The door was speedily unlocked, and, as we entered, 
Thomdyke ran through and looked out on to the platform. 

‘ Just in time ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ He is in one of the forward 
compartments.’ 

He relocked the door, and, seating himself, proceeded 
to fill his pipe. 

‘And now,’ said I, as the train moved out of the station, 
‘perhaps you will explain this little comedy.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ he replied, ‘if it needs any explanation. 
But you can hardly have forgotten Mr James’s flattering 
remarks in his report of the Greek Street incident, clearly 
giving the impression that the mysterious document was 
in my possession. When I read that, I knew I must look 
out for some attempt to recover it, though I hardly ex- 
pected such promptness. Still, when Mr Barton called 
without credentials or appointment, I viewed him with 
some suspicion. That suspicion deepened when he wanted 
us both to come. It deepened further when I found an 
impossible quantity of arsenic in his sample, and it gave 
place to certainty when, having allowed him to select the 
trains by which we were to travel, I went up to the labora- 
tory and examined the time-table; for I then found that 
the last train for London left Rexford ten minutes after w^ 
were due to arrive. Obviously this was a plan to get us both 
safely out of the way while he and some of his friends ran 
sacked our chambers for the missing documents.’ 

‘I see; and that accounts for his extraordinary anxiety 
at the lateness of the train. But why did you come, if y®^ 
knew it was a “ plant” ? ’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Thomdyke, * I never miss an 
interesting experience if I can help it. There are possibilities 
in this, too, don’t you sec?’ 
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‘ But supposing his friends have broken into our chambers 
already?’ 

‘That contingency has been provided for; but I think 
they will wait for IVIr Barton — and us.’ 

Our train, being the last one up, stopped at every station, 
and crawled slothfuUy in the intervals, so that it was past 
eleven o’clock when we reached Liverpool Street. Here we 
got out cautiously, and, mingling -with the crowd, followed 
the unconscious Barton up the platform, through the 
barrier, and out into the street. He seemed in no special 
hurry, for, after pausing to light a cigar, he set ofiP at an 
easy pace up New Broad Street. 

Thomdyke hailed a hansom, and, motioning me to enter, 
directed the cabman to drive to Clifford’s Inn Passage. 

‘Sit well back,’ said he, as we rattled away up New 
Broad Street. ‘We shall be passing our gay deceiver 
presently — in fact, there he is, a living, walking illustration 
of the folly of underrating the intelligence of one’s ad- 
versary.’ 

At Clifford’s Inn Passage we dismissed the cab, and, 
retiring into the shadow of the dark, narrow alley, kept an 
eye on the gate of Inner Temple Lane. In about twenty 
minutes we observed our friend approaching on the south 
side of Fleet Street. He halted at the gate, plied the knocker, 
and after a brief parley wdth the night-porter vanished 
through the wiqket. We waited yet five minutes more, and 
then, having given him time to get clear of the entrance 
we crossed the road. 


The porter looked at us with some surprise. 

There s a gentleman just gone down to your chambers, 

sir, sa,id he. He told me you were expecting him.’ 

n Thorndyke, with a dry smile. ‘I was. 

Good night.’ 


We slunk down the lane, past the church, and through 
the gloomy cloisters, giving a wide berth to all lamps apd 
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lighted entries, until, emerging into Paper Buildings, we 
crossed at the darkest part to King’s Bench Walk, where 
Thorndyke made straight for the chambers of our friend 
Anstey, which were two doors above our own. 

‘Why are we coming here?’ I asked, as we ascended the 
stairs. 

But the question needed no answer when we reached the 
landmg, for through the open door of our friend’s chambers 
I could see in the darkened room Anstey himself with two 
uniformed constables and a couple of plain-clothes men. 

‘ There has been no signal yet, sir,’ said one of the latter, 
whom I recognized as a detective-sergeant of our division. 

‘No,’ said Thorndyke, ‘but the M.C. has arrived. He 
came in five minutes before us.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed Anstey, ‘the hall will open shortly, 
ladies and gents. The boards are waxed, the fiddlers are 
tuning up, and ’ 

‘Not quite so loud, if you please, sir,’ said the sergeant. 
‘ I think there is somebody coming up Crown OfBce Row. 

The ball had, in fact, opened. As we peered cautiously 
out of the open window, keeping well back in the darkened 
room, a stealthy figure crept out of the shadow, crossed the 
road, and stole noiselessly into the entry of Thorndyke s 
chambers. It was quickly followed by a second figure, and 
then by a third, in which I recognized our elusive client, 
‘Now listen for the signal,’ said Thorndyke. ‘They won t 
waste time. Confound that clock!’ 

The soft- voiced bell of the Inner Temple clock, mingli®^ 
with the harsher tones of St Dunstan’s and the Baw Courts, 
slowly tolled out the hour of midnight; and as the last rever- 
berations were dying away, some metallic object, apparently 
a coin, dropped with a sharp clink on to the pavement 
under our window. 

At the sound the watchers simultaneously sprang to 
their feet. 
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‘You two go first/ said the sergeant, addressing the 
uniformed men, who tliereupon stole noiselessly, in their 
xuhber-soled bools, down the stone stairs and along the 
pavement. The rest of us followed, with less attention to 
silence, and as we ran up to Thorndyke’s chambers, we were 
aware of quick but stealthy footsteps on the stairs above. 

‘They’ve been at work, you see,’ whispered one of the 
constables, flashing his lantern on to the iron-bound outer 
door of our sitting-room, on which the marks of a large 
jemmy were plainly visible. 

The sergeant nodded grimly, and, bidding the constables 
to remain on the landing, led the way upwards. 

As we ascended, faint rustlings continued to be audible 
from above, and on the second-floor landing we met a man 
descending briskly, but without hurry, from the third. 
It was Mr Barton, and I could not but admire the composure 
with which he passed the two detectives. But suddenly his 
glance fell on Thorndyke, and his composure vanished. 
With a wild stare of incredulous horror, he halted as if 
petrified; then he broke away and raced furiously down the 
stairs, and a moment later a muffled shout and the sound 
of a scuffle told us that he had received a check. On the 
next flight we met two more men, who, more hurried and 
less self-possessed, endeavoured to push past; but the 
sergeant barred the way. 

‘Why, bless me I’ exclaimed the latter, ‘it’s Moakey; 
and isn’t that Tom Harris? ’ 

‘It’s all right, sergeant,’ said Moakey plaintively, 
striving to escape from the officer’s grip. ‘We’ve come to 
the wrong house, that’s all.’ 

The sergeant smiled indulgently. ‘I know,’ he replied.. 
‘But you’re always coming to the wrong house, Moakey; 
and now you’re just coming along with me to the right 
house.’ 

He slipped his hand inside his captive’s coat, and' 
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adroitly fished out a large, folding jemmy; whereupon the 
discomforted burglar abandoned all further protest. 

On our return to the first-floor, we found Mr Barton 
sulkily awaiting us, handcuffed to one of the constables, 
and watched by Polton with pensive disapproval. 

‘ I needn’t trouble you tonight. Doctor,’ said the sergeant, 
as he marshalled his little troop of captors and captives. 
‘You’ll hear from us in the morning. Good night, sir. 

The melancholy procession moved off down the stairs, 
and we retired into our chambers with Anstey to smoke a 
last pipe. 

‘A capable man, that Barton,’ observed Thomdyke-- 
‘ready, plausible, and ingenious, but spoilt by, prolonge 
contact with fools. I wonder if the police will perceive the 
sigmficance of this little affair.’ 

‘They will be more acute than I am if they do,’ said L ^ 
‘Naturally,’ interposed Anstey, who loved to “chee 
his revered senior, ‘because there isn’t any. It’s only 
Thomdyke’s bounce. He is really in a deuce of a fog him 
self.’ 

However this may have been, the police were a good deal 
puzzled by the incident, for, on the following morning, 
received a visit from no less a person than Superintendent 
Miller, of Scotland Yard. 

‘This is a queer business,’ said he, coming to the point at 
once — ‘this burglary, I mean. Why should they want to 
crack your place, right here in the Temple, too? Yon ve 
got nothing of value here, have you? No “hard stuff » ^ 
they call it, for instance ? ’ 

‘Not so much as a silver teaspoon,’ replied Thorndyko, 
who had a conscientious objection to plate of all kinds. 

‘It’s odd,’ said the superintendent, ‘deuced odd. When 
W’e got your note, we thought these anarchist idiots ha 
mixed you up with the case — you saw the papers, I suppose 
— and wanted to go through your rooms for some reason. 
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We thought we had our hands on the gang, instead of 
which we find a party of common crooks that we’re sick 
of the sight of. I tell you, sir, it’s annoying when you think 
you’ve hooked a salmon, to bring up a blooming eel.’ 

‘It must be a great disappointment,’ Thorndyke agreed, 
suppressing a smile. 

‘It is,’ said the detective. ‘Not but what we’re glad 
enough to get these beggars, especially Halkett, or Barton, 
as he calls himself — b. mighty slippery customer is Halkett, 
and mischievous, too — but we’re not wanting any dis- 
appointments just now. There was that big jewel job in 
Piccadilly, Taplin and Horne’s; I don’t mind telling you 
that we’ve not got the ghost of a clue. Then there’s this 
anarchist affair. We’re all in the dark there, too.’ 

‘But what about the cipher?’ asked Thorndyke. 

‘ Oh, hang the cipher! ’ exclaimed the detective irritably. 
‘This Professor Poppelbaum may be a very learned man, 
but he doesn’t help us much. He says the document is in 
Hebrew, and he has translated it into Double Dutch. Just 
listen to this!’ He dragged out of his pocket a bundle of 
papers, and, dabbing down a photograph of the document 
before Thorndyke, commenced to read the Professor’s 
report. 

‘ “The document is written in the characters of the well- 
known inscription of Mesha, King of Moab.” (Who the 
devil’s he? Never heard of hini. Well known, indeed!) “The 
language is Hebrew, and the words are separated by groups 
of letters, which are meaningless, and obviously introduced 
to mislead and confuse the reader. The words themselves 
are not strictly consecutive, but, by the interpolation of 
certain other words, a series of intelligible sentences is 
obtained, the meaning of which is not very clear, but is no 
doubt allegorical. The method of decipherment is shown in 
the accompanying tables, and the full rendering suggested 
on the enclosed sheet. It is to be noted that the writer of 
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this document was apparently quite unacquainted with 
the Hebrew language, as appears from the absence of any 
grammatical construction.*’ That’s the Professor’s report, 
Doctor, and here are the tables showing how he worked it 
out. It makes my head spin to look at ’em.’ 

He handed to Thomdyke a bundle of ruled sheets, which 
my colleague examined attentively for a while, and then 
passed on to me. 

This is very systematic and thorough,’ said he. ‘But 
now let us see the final result at which he arrives.’ 

^ It may be all very systematic,’ growled the super- 
intendent, sorting out his papers, *but I tell you, sir, it’s 
all BOSH I’ The latter word he Jerked out viciously, as he 
slapped down on the table the final product of the Pro- 
fessor’s labours. ‘There,’ he continued, ‘that’s what he 
^Us the “full rendering”, and I reckon it’U make your 
air curl. It might be a message from Bedlam.’ 
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Thomdyke took up the first sheet, and as he compared 
the constructed renderings with the literal translation, the 
ghost of a smile stole across his usually immovable coun- 
tenance. 

‘The meaning is certainly a little obscure,’ he observed, 
‘though the reconstruction is highly ingenious; and, more- 
over, I think the Professor is probably right. That is to 
say, the words which he has supplied are probably the 
omitted parts of the passages from which the words of the 
cr3^togram were taken. What do you think, Jervis?’ 

He handed me the two papers, of which one gave the 
actual words of the cryptogram, and the other a suggested 
reconstruction, with omitted words supplied. The first 
read: 


‘Woe 

city 

lies 

robbery 

prey 

noise 

whip 

rattling 

wheel 

horse 

chariot 

day 

darkness 

gloominess 


cloud 

darkness 

morning 

mountain 


people 

strong 

fire 

them 

flame.’ 


Turning to the second paper, I read out the suggested 
rendering: 

‘“Woe to the bloody city! It is full of lies and robbery; 
the prey departeth not. The noise of a whip, and the noise 
of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots. 

‘^‘ A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds, 
and of thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains, a great people and a strong. 

fire deuoureth before them, and behind them a 
flame burneth.^* ’ 

Here the first sheet ended, and, as I laid it down, Thorn- 
dyke looked at me inquiringly. 

There is a good deal of reconstruction in proportion to 
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the original matter,’ I objected. ‘ The Professor has ‘ sup- 
plied” more than three-quarters of the final rendering. 

‘Exactly,’ burst m the superintendent; ‘it’s all Professor 
and no cryptogram.’ 

‘Still, I think the reading is correct,’ said Thomdyke, 
‘As far as it goes, that is.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ exclaimed the dismayed detective. Po 
you mean to teU me, sir, that that balderdash is the r^l 
meaning of the thing?’ 

‘I don’t say that,’ replied Thomdyke. ‘I say it is correct 
as far as it goes; but I doubt its being the solution of the 
cryptogram.’ 

‘Have you been studying that photograph that I gave 
you?’ demanded Miller, with sudden eagerness. 

‘I have looked at it,’ said Thomdyke evasively, but ^ 
should like to examine the original if you have it with 
‘ I have,’ said the detective. ‘ Professor Poppelbaum sen 
it back with the solution. You can have a look at it, thoug 
I can’t leave it with you without special authority. 

He drew the document froin his pocket-book and bande 
it to Thomdyke, who took it over to the window an 
scmtinized it closely. Prom the window he drifted into the 
adjacent office, closing the door after him; and presently 
the sound of a faint explosion told me that he had iighte 
the gas-fire. 

‘ Of course,’ said Miller, taking up the translation again, 
‘this gibberish is the sort of stuff you might expect from n 
parcel of crack-brained anarchists; but it doesn’t seem ^ 
mean anything,’ 

‘Not to us,’ I agreed; ‘but the phrases may have som^ 
pre-arranged significance. And then there are the letters 
between the w’ords. It is possible that they may really form 
a cipher.’ 

‘I suggested that to the Professor,’ said Miller, ‘but he 
wouldn’t hear of it. He is sure they are only dummies.’ 
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‘ I think he is probably mistaken, and so, I fancy, does 
my colleague. But we shall hear what he has to say pres- 
ently.’ 

‘Oh, I know what he \vill say,’ growled Miller. ‘He will 
put the thing under the microscope, and tell us who made 
the paper, and what the ink is composed of, and then we 
shall be just where we were.’ The superintendent was 
evidently deeply depressed. 

We sat for some time pondering in silence on the vague 
sentences of the Professor’s translation, until, at length, 
Thomdyke reappeared, holding the document in his hand. 
He laid it quietly on the table by the officer, and then 
inquired: 

‘Is this an official consultation?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Miller. ‘I was authorized to consult 
you respecting the translation, but nothing was said about 
the original. Still, if you want it for further study, I will 
get it for you.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Thorndyke. ‘I have finished with 
it. My theory turned out to be correct.’ 

‘Your theory?’ exclaimed the superintendent, eagerly. 
‘Do you mean to say -^?’ 

‘And, as you are consulting me officially, I may as well 
give you this.’ 

He held out a sheet of paper, which the detective took 
from him and began to read. 

‘What is this?’ he asked, looking up at Thorndyke with 
a puzzled frown. ‘Where did it come from? ’ 

‘ It is the solution of the cryptogram,’ replied Thorndyke. 

The detective re-read the contents of the paper, and, 
with the frown of perplexity deepening, once more gazed 
at my colleague. 

^This is a joke, sir; you are fooling me,’ he said sulkily. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ answered Thorndyke. ‘That is the 
genuine solution.’ 
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‘But it’s impossible!’ exclaimed Miller. ‘Just look at 
it, Dr Jervis.’ 

I took the paper from his hand, and, as I glanced at it, 

I had no difficulty in understanding his surprise. It bore a 
short inscription in printed Roman capitals, thus; 

‘the pickeedilley stuf is up the chimbly 

416 WARDOUR STREET 2ND FLOUR BACK IT WAS 
HID BECOS OF OLD MOAKEYS JOOD MOAKEY IS A 
BLITER.’ 

‘Then that fellow wasn’t an anarchist at all? I 
claimed. 

‘No,’ said Miller. ‘He was one of Moakey’s gang. 
suspected Moakey of being mixed up with that job, but wc 
couldn’t fix it on him. By Jove I ’ he added, slapping his 
thigh, ‘ if this is right, and I can lay my hands on the loot 
Can you lend me a bag, doctor ? I’m off to Wardour Stree 
this very moment.’ 

We furnished him with an empty suitcase, and, from the 
window, watched him making for JMitre Court at a smart 
double. 

‘I wonder if he will find the booty,’ said Thorndyke. 
‘It depends on whether the hiding-place was known to 
more than one of the gang. Well, it has been a quaint case, 
and instructive, too. I suspect our firiend Barton and the 
evasive Schonberg were the collaborators who produce 
that curiosity of literature.’ 

‘May I ask how you deciphered the thing?’ I said. ^ 
didn’t appear to take long.’ 

‘ It didn’t. It was merely a matter of testing a hypothesis> 
and you ought not to have to ask that question,’ he added, 
wdth mock severity, ‘ seeing that you had what turns out 
to have been all the necessary facts, two days ago. But 
will prepare a document and demonstrate to you tomorrow 
morning.’ 
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‘So Miller was successful in his quest,’ said Thorndyke, 
as we smoked oitr morning pipes after breakfast. ‘The 
“entire swag”, as he calls it, was “up the chknbly”, 
undisturbed.’ 

He handed me a note which had been left, with the 
empty suitcase, by a messenger, shortly before, and I was 
about to read it when an agitated knock was heard at our 
door. The visitor, whom I admitted, was a rather haggard 
and dishevelled elderly gentleman, who, as he entered, 
peered inquisitively through his concave spectacles from 
one of us to the other. 

‘Allow me to introduce myself, gentlemen,’ said he. *I 
am Professor Poppelbamn.’ 

Thorndyke bowed and offered a chair. 

‘I called yesterday afternoon,’ our visitor continued, 
‘at Scotland Yard, where I heard of your remarkable 
decipherment and of the convincing proof of its correctness. 
Thereupon I borrowed the cryptogram, and have spent the 
entire night studying it, but I cannot connect your solution 
with any of the characters. I wonder if you would do me the 
great favom of enlightening me as to your method of 
decipherment, and so save me further sleepless nights? 
You may rely on my discretion.’ 

‘Have you the document with you?’ asked Thorndyke. 

The Professor produced it from his pocket-book, and 
passed it to my colleague. 

‘You observe. Professor,’ said the latter, ‘that this is 
a laid paper, and has no water-mark?’ 

‘Yes, I noticed that.’ 

‘And that the writing is in indelible Chinese ink?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the savant impatiently; ‘but it is the 
inscription that interests me, not the paper and ink.’ 

Precisely, said Thorndyke. ‘Now, it was the ink that 
interested me when I caught a glimpse of the document 
three days ago. “Why”, I asked myself, “should anyone 
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use this troublesome medium ’’—for this appears to be 
stick ink — “when good writing ink is to be had?” What 
advantages has Chinese ink over writing ink? It has several 
advantages as a drawing ink, but for writing purposes it 
has only one: it is quite unaffected by wet. The obvious 
inference, then, was that this document was, for some 
reason, likely to be exposed to wet. But this inference 
instantly suggested another, which I was yesterday able to 
put to the test — ^thus.’ • 

He filled a tumbler with water, and, rolling up the docu- 
ment, dropped it in. Immediately there began to appear on 
it a new set of characters of a curious grey colour. In a few 
seconds Thomdyke lifted out the wet paper, and held' it up 
to the light, and now there was plainly visible an inscription 
in transparent lettering, like a very distinct water-mark. 
It was in printed Roman capitals, written across the other 
■writing, and read: 

‘ The Pickerdilly stuf is up the chimbly 416 Wardoi^ 

St 2nd flour back it was hid becos of old Moakeys jood 

moakey is a bliter.’ 

The Professor regarded the inscription with profound 
disfavour. 

‘How do you suppose this was done? ’ he asked gloomily- 

‘I will show you,’ said Thomdyke. ‘I have prepared a 
piece of paper to demonstrate the process to Dr Jervis. It 
is exceedingly simple.’ 

He fetched from the oflSce a small plate of glass, and a 
photographic dish in which a piece of thin notepaper was 
soaking in water. 

‘This paper,’ said Thomdyke, lifting it out and laying 
it on the glass, ‘has been soaking all night, and is now 
quite pulpy.’ 

He spread a dry sheet of paper over the wet one, and on 
the former wrote heavily with a hard pencil, ‘Moakey is a 
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bliter’. On lifting the upper sheet, the writing was seen to 
be transferred in a deep grey to the wet paper, and when 
the Jatter was held up to the light the inscription stood out 
clear and transparent as if written with oil. 

‘When this dries,’ said Thorndyke, ‘the writing will 
completely disappear, but it will reappear whenever the 
paper is again wetted.’ 

The Professor nodded. 

‘Very ingenious,’ said he — ‘a sort of artificial palimpsest, 
in fact. But I do not understand how that illiterate man 
could have written in the difficult Moabite script.’ 

‘He did not,’ said Thorndyke. ‘The “cryptogram” was 
probably -written by one of the leaders of the gang, who, 
no doubt, supplied copies to the other members to use 
instead of blank paper for secret communications. The 
object of the Moabite -writing was evidently to divert 
attention from the paper itself, in case the communication 
fell into the -wrong hands, and I must say it seems to have 
answered its purpose very well.’ 

The Professor started, stung by the sudden recollection 
of his labours. 

‘Yes,’ he snorted; ‘but I am a scholar, sir, not a police- 
man. Every man to his trade.’ 

He snatched up his hat, and with a curt ‘Good morning’, 
flung out of the room in dudgeon. 

Thorndyke laughed softly. 

‘Poor Professor!’ he murmured. ‘Our playful friend 
Barton has much to answer for.’ 
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XI 

The Woman 
in the Big Hat 

The Baroness Orczy 


Lady Molly always had the idea that if the finger of Fate 
had pointed to Mathis’ in Regent Street, rather than to 
Lyons’, as the most advisable place for us to have a cup 
of tea that afternoon, Mr CuUedon would be alive at t e 
present moment. 

My dear lady is quite sure — and needless to say that 
share her belief in herself — ^that she would have anticipate 
the murderer’s intentions, and thus prevented one of t e 
most cruel and callous of crimes which were ever perpe 
trated in the heart of London. ' 

She and I had been to a matinee of ‘Trilby’, aud were 
having tea at Lyons’, which is exactly opposite Mathis 
Vienna caf6 in Regent Street. From where we sat we 
commanded a view of the street and of the caf6, which ha 
been ve^ crowded during the last hoiu*. 

We had lingered over our toasted mufiin until past six, 
when our attention was drawn to the unusual commotion 
which had arisen both outside and in the brilliantly lighted 
place over the road. ‘ 

We saw two men run out of the doorway, and return a 
minute or two later in company with a policeman. You 
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know what is the inevitable result of such a proceeding in 
London. Within three minutes a crowd had collected outside 
Mathis’. Two or three more constables had already assem- 
bled, and had some difficulty in keeping the entrance clear 
of intruders. 

But already my dear lady, keen as a pointer, on the 
scent, had hastily paid her bill, and, without waiting to 
see if I followed her or not, had quickly crossed the road, 
and the next moment her graceful form was lost in the 
crowd. 

I went after her, impelled by curiosity, and presently 
caught sight of her in close conversation with one of our 
own men. I have always thought that Lady Molly must 
have eyes at the back of her head, otherwise how could she 
have known that I stood behind her now? Anyway, she 
beckoned to me, and together we entered Mathis’, much to 
the astonishment and anger of the less fortunate crowd. 

The usually gay little place was indeed sadly transformed. 
In one comer the waitresses, in dainty caps and aprons, 
had put their heads together, and were eagerly whispering 
to one another whilst casting furtive looks at the small 
group assembled in front of one of those pretty alcoves, 
which, as you know, line the walls all round the big tea- 
room at Mathis’. 

Here two of our men were busy with pencil and notebook, 
whilst one fair-haired waitress, dissolved in tears, was 
apparently giving them a great deal of irrelevant and con- 
fused information. 

Chief Inspector Saunders had, I understood, been al- 
ready sent for; the constables, confronted with this extra- 
ordinary tragedy, were casting anxious glances towards 
the main entrance, whilst putting the conventional ques- 
tions to the yoimg waitress. - 

And in the alcove itself, raised from the floor of the 
room by a couple of carpeted steps, the cause of aU this 
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up^ sat huddled 

topped table nn straight across the marble- 

tea ^stiU lav spa+r^"? paraphernalia of afternoon 

'tap. ?• tapta Pta> •< «» Ply. 

half falline L h propped up against the 

’ bI? “ 

Saunders a^vir/n ^ questions, 

medical officer Pin m accompanied by the 

"'^fh the dead* who at once busied liimself 

Lady Molly whilst Saunders went up quickly to 

‘he was phoni^^^^^^^ sending for, you,’ he said quickly; 
case, and we sh^lf^^ ^ a woman in this 

‘What Zl I ^ Sood deal.’ 

eyes were glowiTf^th'" 

of work. ^ excitement at the mere suggestion 

‘but the chief stray particulars,’ replied Saunders, 
Wc’U find out wh«r' f ycUow-haired girl over there, 
has given us his opiiXn^^ directly Dr Townson 

^'^10 IUCcJjqqT ofirr 

dead man, now m ^ been kneeling beside the 

’^cry grave. turned to Saunders. His face was 

‘ Lhe h 1 

cemed,’ he s^ir^Thl enough, so far as I am con- 

of morphia^ ^admlm' been killed by a terrific dose 

late,’ he added nn' doubt, in this cup of choco- 

hngered the cold drZ^ ^ a, cup in which there still 

‘But whenTdthT 

the Waitress. occur? asked Saunders, turning to 

vousness. ‘TheVentJp^^^^^^’ speaking with obvious ner- 
somewhere about foi,Z^ ^ ’^th a lady, 

hey made straight for this alcove. 
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The place was just beginning to fill, and the music had 
begun.’ 

‘ And where is the lady now ? ’ 

‘She went off almost directly. She had ordered tea for 
herself and a cup of chocolate for the gentleman, also 
muffins and cakes. About five minutes afterwards, as I 
went past their table, I heard her say to him, “I am afraid 
I must go now, or Jay’s will be closed, but I’ll be back in 
less than half an hour. You’ll wait for me, won’t you? ” ’ 

‘ Did the gentleman seem all right then ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the waitress. ‘He had just begun to sip 
his chocolate, and merely said “S’long” as she gathered 
up her gloves and muff and then went out of the shop.’ 

‘And she has not returned sinee?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘When did you first notice there was anything wrong 
with this gentleman? ’ asked Lady Molly. 

‘Well,’ said the girl with some hesitation, ‘ I looked at 
him once or twice as I went up and down, for he certainly 
seemed to have fallen all of a heap. Of course, I thought 
that he had gone to sleep, and I spoke to the manageress 
about him, but she thought that I ought to leave him alone 
for a bit. Then we got very busy, and I paid no more 
attention to him, until about six o’clock, when most after- 
noon tea customers had gone, and we were beginning to get 
the tables ready for dinners. Then I certainly did think 
there was something wrong with the man. I called to the 
manageress, and we sent for the police.’ 

‘And the lady who was with him at first, what was she 
like? Would you know her again?’ queried Saunders. 

‘ I don’t know,’ replied the girl; ‘you see, I have to attend 
to such crowds of people of an afternoon, I can’t notice 
each one. And she had on one of those enormous mushroom 
hats; no one could have seen her face^ — ^not more than her 
chin— unless they looked right under the hat.’ 
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‘ Would 5’^ou know the hat again ? ’ asked Lady Molly. 

‘Yes — I think I should,’ said the waitress. ‘It was black 
velvet and had a lot of plumes. It was enormous,’ she 
added, with a sigh of admiration and of longing for the 
monumental headgear. 

During the girl’s narrative one of the constables had 
searched the dead man’s pockets. Among other items, he 
had found several letters addressed to Mark Culledon, Esq.j 
some with an address in Lombard Street, others with one 
in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead. The initials M.C., which 
appeared both in the hat and on the silver mount of a 
letter-case belonging to the unfortunate gentleman, proved 
his identity beyond a doubt. 

A house in Fitzjohn’s Avenue does not, somehow suggest 
a bachelor establishment. Even whilst Saunders and 
the other men were looking through the belongings of 
the deceased, Lady Molly had already thought of bis 
family — children, perhaps a wife, a mother- — who coul 
tell? 


What awful news to bring to an unsuspecting, happy 
family, who might even now be expecting the return of 
father, husband, or son, at the very moment when he lay 
murdered in a public place, the victim of some hideous 
plot or feminine revenge! 

As our amiable friends in Paris would say, it jumped to 
the eyes that there was a woman in the case — -a woman 
who had worn a gargantuan hat for the obvious purpose 
of remaining unidentifiable when the question of the un 
fortunate victim’s companion that afternoon came up 
solution. And all these facts to put before an expectant 
wife or an anxious mother! 

As, no doubt, you have already foreseen. Lady MoUy 
took the difficult task on her own kind shoulders. She and I 
drove together to LorbUry House, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, and 
on asking of the manservant who opened the door if his 
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mistress were at home, we were told that Lady Irene 
CuUedon was in the drawing-room. 

Mine is not a story of sentiment, so I am not going to dwell 
on that interview, which was one of the most painful 
moments I recoUect having lived through. 

Lady Irene was young — ^not five-and-twenty, I should 
say — ^petite and frail-looking, but with a quiet dignity of 
manner which was most impressive. She was Irish, as you 
know, the daughter of the Earl of Athyville, and, it seems, 
had married Mr Mark CuUedon in the teeth of strenuous 
opposition on the part of her family, which was as penniless 
as it was aristocratic, whilst Mr CuUedon had great pros- 
pects and a splendid business, but possessed neither 
ancestors nor high connections. She had only been married 
six months, poor little soul, and from aU accounts must 
have idoUzed her husband. 

Lady MoUy broke the news to her with infinite tact, but 
there it was! It was a terrific blow — ^wasn’t it? — to deal 
to a young wife — now a widow; and there was so little that 
a stranger could say in these circumstances. Even my dear 
lady’s gentle voice, her persuasive eloquence, her kindly 
words, sounded empty and conventional in the face of 
such appalling grief. 


2 ' 

Of course, everyone expected that the inquest would reveal 
something of the murdered man’s inner life — ^would, in 
fact, allow the over-eager public to get a peep into Mr 
Mark CuUedon’s secret orchard, wherein walked a lady 
who wore abnormaUy large velvet hats, and who nourished 
in her heart one of those terrible grudges against a man 
which can only find satisfaction in crime. 

Equally, of course, the inquest revealed nothing that 
the pubUc did not already know. The young widow was 
extremely reticent on the subject of her late husband’s 
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life, and the servants had all been fresh arrivals when the 
young couple, just home from their honeymoon, organized 
their new household at Lorbury House. 

There was an old aunt of the deceased — a hlrs Steinberg 
^who lived with the Culledons, but who at the present 
moment was very ill. Someone in the house — one of the 
younger servants, probably — ^very foolishly had told her 
every detail of the awful tragedy. With positively amazing 
strength, the invalid thereupon insisted on making a sworn 
statement, which she desired should be placed before the 
coroner s jury. She wished to bear solemn testimony to the 
mtegrity of her late nephew, Mark Culledon, in case the 
personality of the mysterious woman in the big hat sug- 
gested to evilly disposed minds any thoughts of scandal. 

Mark Culledon was the one nephew whom I loved,’ she 
sUted with solemn emphasis. ‘I have shown my love for 
na by bequeathing to him the large fortune which I in- 
erited from the late Mr Steinberg. Mark was the soul of 
onour, or I should have cut him out of my will as I did 
^y other nephews and nieces. I was brought up in a Scotch 
ome, and I hate all this modern fastness and smartness, 
winch are only other words for what I call profligacy.’ 

eedless to say, the old lady’s statement, solemn though 
It was, was of no use whatever for the elucidation of the 
mystery which surrounded the death of Mr Mark Culledon. 
-But as Mrs Steinberg had talked of ‘other nephews’, whom 
^ ^ cut out of her will in favour of the murdered man, 

^ directed inquiries in those various quarters. 

. ^ Culledon certainly had several brothers and 

sisters, also cousins, who at different times— usually for 

other — ^seemed to have incurred the 
+ ° strait-laced old lady. But there did not a;ppear 

ave een any ill-feeling in the family owing to this. 

. Sternberg was sole mistress of her fortune. She might 
just as well have bequeathed it in toto to some hospital as 
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to one particular nephew whom she favoured, and the 
various relations were glad, on the whole, that the money 
was going to remain in the family rather than be cast 
abroad. 

The mystery surrounding the woman in the big hat 
deepened as the days went by. As you know, the longer the 
period of time which elapses between a crime and the 
identification of the criminal, the greater chance the latter 
has of remaining at large. 

In spite of strenuous efforts and close questionings of 
every one of the employees at Mathis’, no one could give 
a very accurate description of the lady who had tea with 
the deceased on that fateful afternoon. 

The first glimmer of light on the mysterious occurrence 
was thrown, about three weeks later, by a young woman 
named Katherine Harris, who had been parlourmaid at 
Lorbury House when first Mr and Lady Irene CuUedon 
returned from their honeymoon. 

I must tell you that Mrs Steinberg had died a few days 
after the inquest. The excitement had been too much for 
her enfeebled heart. Just before her death she had deposited 
£250 with her banker, which sum was to be paid over to 
any person giving information which 'would lead to the 
apprehension and conviction of the murderer of Mr Mark 
CuUedon. 

This offer had stimulated everyone’s zeal, aiid, I pre- 
sume, had aroused Katherine Harris to a realization of 
what had aU the while been her obvious duty. 

Lady MoUy saw her in the chief’s private office, and had 
much ado to disentangle the threads of the girl’s confused 
narrative. But the main point of Harris’s story was that a 
foreign lady had once caUed at Lorbury House, about a 
week after the master and mistress had retiarned from their 
honeymoon. Lady Irene was out at the time, and Mr 
CuUedon saw the lady in his' smoking-room. 
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‘ She was a very handsome lady,’ explained Harris, and 
was beautifully dressed.’ 

‘Did she wear a large hat?’ asked the ehief. ^ 

‘I don’t remember if it was particularly large, replie 

the girl. , 

‘But you remember what the lady w'as like?’ suggeste 

Lady Molly. 

‘Yes, pretty well. She was very, very tall, and very 
good-looking.’ 

‘ Would you know her again if you saw her ? ’ rejoined my 
dear lady. 

‘Oh, yes; I think so,’ was Katherine Harris’s reply* 
Unfortunately, beyond this assurance the girl coul say 
nothing very definite. The foreign lady seems to have een 
closeted with Mr Culledon for about an hour, at the en 


of which time Lady Irene came home. ^ 

The butler being out that afternoon it was Harris vr p 
let her mistress in, and as the latter asked no question , 
girl did not volunteer the information that her master a^ 
a visitor. She went back to the servants’ hall, 
minutes later the smoking-room bell rang, and she ha 
run up again. The foreign lady was then in the hall a one, 
and obviously waiting to be shown out. This Harris » 
after which Mr Culledon came out of his room, and, in 


girPs own graphic words, ‘he went on dreadful’. ^ 

‘ I didn’t know I ’ad done anything so very wrongj ^ ® 
explained, ‘ but the master seemed quite furious, and 
wasn’t a proper parlour-maid, or I’d have known ^ 
visitors must not be shown in straight away like tha 
ought to have said that I didn’t know if Mr Culledon wa^ 
in; that I would go and see. Oh, he did go on at me! con 
tinned Katherine Harris, volubly. ‘And I suppose he 
plained to the mistress, for she give me notice the next ay*^ 
‘And you have never seen the foreign lady since. 


concluded Lady Molly. 
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3iind me, and I — prefer Parma violets, she add > 
aising a daintily perfumed handkerchief to 
‘Then you have come to make a statement? as c 

hief. n A n 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘I’ll tell you all I know. Mr e ^ 

vas engaged to marry me; then he met the daughter o 
jarl, and thought he would like her better as a wife 
simple Mss Lowenthal. I suppose I should be 
an undesirable match for a young man who has a^^ g 
respectable and snobbish aunt, who would leave 
her money only on the condition that he made a sui 
marriage. I have a voice, and I came over to Englau ^ 
years ago to study English, so that I might sing m ora o ^ 
at the Albert HaU. I met Mark on the Calais-Dover boa^ 
when he was returning from a holiday abroad. He e 
love with me, and presently he asked me to be his ^ 
After some demur, I accepted him; we became engage^? 
but he told me that our engagement must remain a ’ 
for he had an old aimt from whom he had great 
tions, and who might not approve of his marrying a 
girl, who was without connections and a professio 
singer. From that moment I mistrusted him, nor was 
astonished when gradually his affection for me seeme 
cool. Soon after he informed me quite callously that ^ 
had changed his mind, and was going to marry some sw ^ 
English lady. I didn’t care much, but I wanted to 
him by making a scandal, you understand. I went to 
house just to worry him, and finally I decided to bring a 
action for breach of promise against him. It would a 
upset him, I know; no doubt his aunt would have cut 
out of her will. That is all I wanted, but I did not car 
enough about him to murder him.* 

Somehow her tale carried conviction. We were all o 
obviously impressed. The chief alone looked visibly 
turbed, and I could read what was going on in his min 
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‘As you say, IVIiss Lowenthal,’ he rejoined, ‘the police 
woiild have found all this out within the next few hours. 
Once your connection with the murdered man was known 
to us, the record of your past and his becomes an easy one 
to peruse. No doubt, too,’ he added insinuatingly, ‘our 
men would soon have been placed in possession of the one 
undisputable proof of your complete innocence with regard 
to that fateful afternoon spent at Mathis’ caf4.’ 

‘What is that? ’ she queried blandly. 

‘An ahbi.’ 

‘You mean, where I was during the time that Mark was 
being murdered in a tea shop?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the chief. 

‘I was out for a walk,’ she replied quietly. 

‘Shopping, perhaps?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You met someone who would remember the circum- 
stance — or your servants could say at what time you came 
in?’ 

‘No,’ she repeated dryly; ‘I met no-one, for I took a 
brisk walk on Primrose Hill. My two servants could only 
say that I went out at three o’clock that afternoon and 
returned after five.’ 

There was silence in the little office for a moment or two. 
I could hear the scraping of the pen with which the chief 
was idly scribbling geometrical figures on his blotting pad. 

Lady MoUy was quite still. Her large, luminous eyes 
were fixed on the beautiful woman who had just told us her 
strange story, with its unaccountable sequel, its mystery 
which had deepened with the last phrase which she had 
uttered. Miss Lowenthal, I felt sure, was conscious of her 
peril. I am not sufficiently a psychologist to know whether 
it was guilt or merely fear which was distorting the hand- 
some features now, hardening the face and causing the 
lips to tremble. 
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Lady Molly scribbled a few words on a scrap of paper, 
which she then passed over to the chief. Miss Lowenthal 
was making visible efforts to steady her nerves. 

That is all I have to tell you,’ she said, in a voice which 
sounded dry and harsh. ‘I think I will go home now.’ 

But she did not rise from her chair, and seemed to 

hesitate as if fearful' lest permission to go were not granted 
her. 


To her obvious astonishment — and, I must add, to my 
own rthe chief immediately rose and said, quite urbanely.' 

I thank you very much for the helpful information 
which you have given me. Of comse, we may rely on your 
presence in town for the next few days, may we not?’ 

She seemed greatly relieved, and all at once resumed 
her former charm of manner and elegance of attitude. The 

beautiful face was lit up by a smile. , 

he chief was bowing to her in quite a foreign fashion, 
and in spite of her visible reassurance she eyed him very 

intently. Then she went up to Lady Molly and held out 
her hand. . 


My dear lady took it without an instant’s hesitation. I> 
w o knew that it was the few words hastily scribbled by 
Lady Molly which had dictated the chief’s conduct with 
regard to Miss Lowenthal, was left wondering whether the 
woman I loved best in all the world had been shaking hands 
with a murderess. 


No doubt you will remember the sensation which was 
cause by the arrest of Miss Lowenthal, on a charge of 
saving murdered Mr Mark Culledon, by administering 

morp la to him in a cup of. chocolate at Mathis’ cafe in 
Regent Street. 

The beauty of the accused, her undeniable charm of 
manner, the hitherto blameless character of her life, all 
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tended to make the public take violent sides either for or 
against her, and the usual budget of amateur corre- 
spondence, suggestions, recriminations and advice poured 
into the chief’s office in titanic proportions. 

I must say that, personally, all my sympathies went out 
to Miss Lowenthal. As I have said before, I am no psycholo- 
gist, but I had seen her in the original interview at the 
office, and I could not get rid of an absolutely unreasoning 
certitude that the beautiful Viennese singer was innocent. 

The magistrate’s court was packed, as you may well 
imagine, on that first day of the inquiry; and, of course, 
sympathy with the accused went up to fever pitch when 
she staggered into the dock, beautiful still, despite the 
ravages caused by horror, anxiety, fear, in face of the 
deadly peril in which she stood. 

The magistrate was most kind to her; her solicitor was 
unimpeachably assiduous; even our fellows, who had to 
give evidence against her, did no more than their duty, 
and wpre as lenient in their statements as possible. 

Miss Lowenthal had been arrested in her flat by Danvers, 
accompanied by two constables. She had loudly protested 
her innocence all along, and did so still, pleading ‘Not 
guilty’ in a firm voice. 

The great points in favour of the arrest were, firstly, 
the undoubted motive of disappointment and revenge 
against a faithless sweetheart, then the total inability to 
prove any kind of alibi, which, under the circumstances, 
certainly added to the appearance of guilt. 

The question of where' the fatal drug was obtained was 
more difficult to prove. It was stated that Mr Mark Culledon 
was director of several important companies, one of which 
carried on business as wholesale druggists. 

Therefore it was argued that the accused, at different 
times and under some pretext or other, had obtained drugs 
from Mr Culledon himself. She had admitted to having 
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scandal which had accimmlated round her late husband’s 
name must have added the poignancy of shame to that of 
grief. Mark Culledon had behaved as callously to the girl 
whom clearly he had married from interested, family 
motives, as he had to the one whom he had heartlessly cast 

aside. 

Lady Irene, however, was most moderate in her state- 
ments. There was no doubt that she had known of her 
husband’s previous entanglement with Miss Lowenthal, 
but apparently had not thought fit to make him accountable 
for the past. She did not know that Miss Lowenthal had 
threatened a breach of promise action against her husband. 

Throughout her evidence she spoke with absolute calm , 
and dignity, and looked indeed a strange contrast, in her 
closely fitting tailor-made costume of black serge and tiny 
black toque, to the more brilliant woman who stood in the 

dock. 

The two great points in favour of the accused were, 
firstly, the vagueness of the witnesses who were called to 
identify her, and, secondly, the fact that she had un- 
doubtedly begun proceedings for breach of promise against 
the deceased. Judging by the latter’s letters to her, she 
would have had a splendid case against him, which fact 
naturafiy dealt a severe blow to the theory as to motive for 
the murder. 

On the whole, the magistrate felt that there was not a 
sufficiency of evidence against the accused to warrant his 
committing her for trial; he therefore discharged her, and, 
amid loud applause from, the public, Miss Lowenthal left 
the court a free woman. 

Now, I know that the public did loudly, .and, to my 
mind, very iustly, blame the police for that arrest, which 
was denoxmced as being as cruel as it was unjustifiable. I 
felt as strongly as anybody on the subject, for I knew that 
the prosecution had been instituted in defiance of Lady 
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door at Lorbury House. A few moments later we were 
sitting in the cosy boudoir. The young widow, high-bred 
and dignified in her tight-fitting black gown, sat opposite 
to us,\er white hands folded demurely before her, her 
small’ head, with its very close coiffure, bent in closest 

attention towards Lady Molly. 

‘I most sincerely hope. Lady Irene,’ began, my dear 
lady in her most gentle and persuasive voice, ‘that you 
wiU look with all possible indulgence on my growing desire 
—shared, I may say, by aU my superiors at Scotland Yard— 
to elucidate the mystery which stiU surrounds your late 

husband’s death.’ 

Lady Molly paused, as if waiting for encouragement 
to- proceed. The subject must have been extremely painful 
to the young widow; nevertheless she responded quite 

can understand that the police wish to do their duty 
in the matter; as for me, I have done all, I think, that 
could be expected of me. I am not made of iron, and after 
that day in the police court ’ 

She checked herself, as if afraid of having betrayed 
more emotion than was consistent 'svith good breeding, and 
concluded more calmly . 

-‘I cannot do any more.’ 

‘I fully appreciate your feelings in the matter,’ said 
Lady Molly, ‘but you would not mind helping me — would 
yQ^ a passive way, if you could, by some simple means, 

further the cause of justice?’ 

‘What is it you want me to do? ’ asked Lady Irene. 
‘Only to allow me to ring for two of your maids and to 
ask them a few questions. I promise you that they shall not 
be of such a nature as to cause you the slightest pain.’ 

-For a moment I thought that the young widow hesitated, 
then, without a word, she rose and rang the bell. 

‘Which of my servants did you wish to see?’ she asked. 
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turning to my dear lady as soon as the butler entered . in 

answer to the bell. , -a 

‘Your own maid and your parlour-maid, if I may, rephe 

Lady MoUy. 

Lady Irene gave the necessary orders, and we all sat 
expectant and silent until, a minute or,t\yQ: l|t^L^^^^^ 
entered the room. One wore a cap and aprpp, 
neat black dress and dainty lace collar, 
lady’s maid. ' ' ■ > 

‘TMs lady,’ said their mistress, addressii%i^^§|^: 5 ^ 





with your answers.’ 

‘Oht’ rejoined Lady Molly pleasantlyrr<5hooi^|ttg:gpM 
notice the tone of acerbity v/ith which the youn^^^o^^r ^ 
spoken, nor the unmistakable barrier 6f;,;hps|p;^.;,'^® 
reserve which her words had immediatelyt,ra^|d^ 
the young servants and the ‘representative 
‘ what I am going to ask these two. young 
very difficult nor very unpleasant. I merely 
help in a little comedy which will have tp, bei^lay^^;^^ 
evening, in order to test the accuracy ojf 
made by one of the waitresses at 'Mat]^.’ -te^ibo^^^^^^ 
regard to the terrible tragedy which has; ;<3a^kene^^^^ 
house. You will do that much, will ypu nptt n s^^^^ ^ ’ 
speaking directly to the maids. ‘ 

No one can be so winning or so persuasiw(^^;3^^i^^ 
lady. In a moment I saw the ^Is’ -hostility 
the sunshine of Lady Molly’s smile. ; 

‘We’ll do what we can,, ma’am,’ said rim;mai(L;;;;| 
‘That’s a brave, good giril’ repHe^i^;lad^;^i^i^^ 
know that the chief waitress' at vI^this’f h^^^A^ 

iall 
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round the room like a wave, ‘the girl seems quite positive, 
both as regards the hat and the woman who wore it. But, 
of course, one cannot allow a human life to be sworn away 
without bringing every possible proof to bear on such a 
statement, and I am sure that everyone in this house will 
understand that we don’t want to introduce strangers 
more than we can help into this sad affair, which abeady 
has been bruited abroad too much.’ 

She paused a moment; then, as neither Lady Irene nor 
the maids made any comment, she continued: 

‘My superiors at Scotland Yard think it their duty to 
try and confuse the witness as much as possible in her act 
of identification. They desire that a certain number of 
ladies wearing abnormally large hats should parade before 
the waitress. Among them will be, of course, the one whom 
the girl has already identified as being the mysterious 
person who had tea with Mr Culledon at Mathis’ that 
afternoon. 

‘My superiors can then satisfy themselves whether the 
waitress is or is not so sure of her statement that she in- 
variably picks out again and again one particular individual 
amongst a number of . others or not.’ 

‘Surely,’ interrupted Lady Irene, dryly, ‘you and your 
superiors do not expect , my servants to help in such a 
farce?’ , ' 

‘We don’t look upon such a proceeding as. a farce. Lady 
Irene,’ rejoined Lady MoUy, gently. ‘It is often resorted 
to in the interests, of an accused person, and we certainly 
would ask the co-operation of your household.’ 

‘ I don’t see what they can do.’ . 

But the two girls did not seem unwilling. The idea 
appealed to them, I felt sure; it suggested an exciting epi- 
sode, and gave promise of variety in their monotonous lives. 

‘l am sure both these young ladies possess fine big hats,’ 
continued Lady Molly with an encouraging smile. 
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Sltks’ ^t“de in aU. and I have already spoken to the 
« lot who served yon at Sanchia’s, an obscure mdhner 
^a back street near Portland Road. We know that you 
were at great pains there to order a hat of eertam dimensions 
In^to four own minute description; it was a copy of one 
f u had once seen Miss Lowenthal wear when you met her 
irvom late husband’s office. We can prove that meetmg, 
tl ^en we have your maid’s testimony that you wore 
ttot^Le hat once, and once only, the day, presuimbly, 
tot yf went out to a concert-a statement which you 
wiU find it difficult to substantiate— and also the day on 

''*^Bah°fteTubU«^^^'“"2h at you!’ retorted Lady Irene, 
still defiantly. ‘You would not dare to formulate so mon- 

f ifnofs eem monstrous when justice has weighed in 
in. u,lance the facts which we can prove. Let me teU you a 
nf these the result of careful investigation. There is 
!r fit tot you knew of Mr Culledon’s entanglement with 
Miss Elizabeth Lowenthal, and did your best to keep it 
from old Mrs Steinberg’s Imowledge, realizmg that any 
scandal round her favourite nephew would result in the 
old lady cutting him-and therefore you-.out of her will. 
You dismissed a parlour-maid for the sole reason that she 
had been present when Miss Lowenthal was shoAvn into 
IVIr Culledon’s study. There is the fact that Mrs Steinberg 
had so worded her mU that, in the event of her nephew 
dyiniJ before her, her fortune would devolve on you; the 
fact "that, \vith Miss Lowenthal’s action for breach of 
promise against your husband, your last hope of keeping 
the scandal from the old lady’s ears had effectually vanished. 
You saw the fortune eluding your grasp; you feared Mrs 
Steinberg would alter her mil. Had you found the means, 
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one of the most dastardly murders that have ever darkened 
the criminal annals of this coimtry. 

I asked Lady Molly what it was that first made her think 
of Lady Irene as the possible murderess. No one else for a 
moment had thought her guilty. 

‘The big hat/ replied my dear lady with a smile. ‘Had 
the mysterious woman at Mathis’ been tall, the waitresses 
would not, one and all, have been struck by the abnormal 
size of the hat. The wearer must have been petite, hence the 
reason that under a wide brim only the chin would be 
visible. I at once sought for a small woman. Our fellows 
did not think of that, because they are men.’ 

You see how simple it all was! 
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little more than a hand or arm or portion of the head or 
dress included in the photograph. All of these had evidently- 
been taken with some definite aim that did not have for 
its first purpose the picturing of the girl, but obviously of 
her smToundings and they made me very curious, as you 
can imagine. 

Near the bottom of the pile, however, I came upon some-, 
thing definitely extraordinary. It was a photograph of the 
girl standing abrupt and clear in the great blaze of a flash- 
light, as was plain to be seen. Her face was turned a little 
upward as if she had been frightened suddenly by some 
noise. Directly above her, as though half-formed and 
coming do-wn out of the shadows, was the shape of a single, 
enormous hoof. 

I examined this photograph for a long time without 
understanding it more than that it had probably to do 
%vith some queer case in which Carnacki was interested. 

When Jessop, Arkright and Taylor came in Carnacki 
quietly held out his hand for -the photographs which I re- 
turned in the same spirit and afterwards we all went in to 
dinner. When we had spent a quiet hour at the table we 
pulled our chairs round and made ourselves snug and 
Carnacki began: 

‘I’ve been North,’ he said, speaking slowly and pain- 
fully between puffs at his pipe. ‘Up to Hisgins of East 
Lancashire. It has been a pretty strange business aU round, 
as I fancy you chaps will think, when I have finished. I- 
knew before I went, something about the “horse story”, 
as I have heard it called; but I never thought of it coming 
my way, somehow. Also I know now that I never considered 
it seriously— in spite of my rule always to keep an open 
mind. Funny creatures, we humans ! 

‘Well, I got a wire asking for an appointment, which of 
course told me that there was some trouble. On the date 
I fixed old Captain Hisgins himself came up to see me. He 
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told me a great many new details about the horse story; 
though naturally I had always known the main points and 
understood that if the first child were a girl, that girl 
would be haunted by the Horse during her courtship. 

It is, as you can see already, an extraordinary story and 
though I have always known about it, I have never thought 
it to be anything more than an old-time legend, as I have 
a eady hinted. You see, for seven generations the Hisgins 
amily have had men children for their first-born and even 
the Hisgins themselves have long considered the tale to be 
little more than a myth. 

‘To come to the present, the eldest child of the reigning 
amily is a girl and she has been often teased and warned 
in jest by her friends and relations that she is the first girl 
to be the eldest for seven generations and that she would 
ave to keep her men friends at arm’s length or go into a 
nunnery if she hoped to escape the haunting. And this, I 
n , shows us how thoroughly the tale had grown to be 
^nsidered as nothing worthy of the least serious thought. 
Don’t you think so ? 


Two months ago Miss Hisgins became engaged to 

Heaumont, a young Naval Officer, and on the evening of 

e very day of the engagement, before it was even formally 

announced, a most extraordinary thing happened which 

resulted in Captain Hisgins making the appointment and 

my ultimately going down to their place to look into the 
thing. 


rom the old family records and papers that were en- 
rusted to me I found that there could be no possible doubt 
at prior to something, like a hundred and fifty years ago 
ere^ were some very extraordinary and disagreeable 
coincidences, to put the thing in the least emotional way. 
n e whole of the^two centuries prior to that date there 
were five first-born girls out of a total of seven generations 
o e family. Each of these girls grew up to maidenhood 
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and each became engaged, and each one died during the 
period of engagement, two by suicide, one by falling from a 
window, one from a “broken heart” (presumably heart 
failure, owing to sudden shock through fright). The fifth 
girl was lolled one evening in the park round the house; but 
just how, there seemed to be no exact knowledge; only that 
there was an impression that she had been kicked by a 
horse. She was dead when found. 

‘Now, you see, all of these deaths might be attributed 
in a way — even the suicides — to natural causes, I mean as 
distinct from supernatural. You see? Yet, in every case the 
maidens had undoubtedly suffered some extraordinary and 
terrifying experiences during their various courtships; for 
in all of the records there was mention either of the neighing 
of an unseen horse or of the sounds of an invisible horse 
galloping, as well as many other peculiar and quite in- 
explicable manifestations. You begin to understand now, I 
think, just how extraordinary a business it was that I was 
asked to look into. 

‘ I gathered from one account that the haunting of the 
girls was so constant and horrible that two of the girls’ 
lovers fairly ran away from their lady-loves. And I think 
it was this, more than anything else that made me feel that 
there had been something more in it than a mere succession 
of uncomfortable coincidences. 

‘I got hold of these facts before I had been many hours 
in the house and after this I went pretty carefully into the 
details of the thing that happened on the night of Miss 
Hisgins’ engagement to Beaumont. It seems that as the 
two of them were going through the big lower corridor, 
just after dusk and before the lamps had been lighted, 
there had been a sudden, horrible neighing in the corridor, 
close to them. Immediately afterward Beaumont received 
a tremendous blow or kick which broke his right forearm. 
Then the rest of the family and the servants came running 
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to know what was wrong. Lights were brought and the 
corridor and, afterwards, the whole house searched, but 
nothing unusual was found. 

‘You can imagine the excitement in the house and the 
half incredulous, half believing talk about the old legend.. 
Then, later, in the middle of the night the old Captain was 
waked by the sound of a great horse galloping round and 

round the house. . • i 

‘Several times after this both Beaumont and the girl sai 
that they had heard the sounds of hoofs near to them after 
dusk, in several of the rooms and corridors. 

‘Three nights later Beaumont was waked by a strange 
neighing in the night-time seeming to come from^ the 
direction of his sweetheart’s bedroom. He ran hurrie y 
for her father and the two of them raced to her room. They 
found her awake and ill with sheer terror, having been 
awakened by the neighing, seemingly close to her bed. 

‘The night before I arrived, there had been a fres 
happening and they were all in a frightfully nervy state, 
as you can imagine. . , 

‘ I spent most of the first day, as I have hinted, in getting 
hold of details; but after dinner I slacked off and playe 
billiards all the evening with Beaumont and Miss ILsgins. 
We stopped about ten o’clock and had coffee and I g® 
Beaumont to give me full particulars about the thing t a 
had happened the evening before. . i, 

‘He and Miss Hisgins had been sitting quietly in 
aunt’s boudoir whilst the old lady chaperoned them, ® 
hind a book'. It was growing dusk and the lamp was at 
end of the table. The rest of the house was not yet lit as t e 
evening had come earlier than usual. , 

‘ Well, it seems that the door into the hall was open an 
suddenly the girl said: “H’sh! what’s that?,” . 

‘They both listened and then Beaumoiit heard it— -t ® 
sound of a horse outside of the front door. 
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‘“Your father?” he suggested, but she reminded him 
that her father was not riding. 

‘Of course they were both ready to feel queer, as you 
can suppose, but Beaumont made an effort to shake this 
off and went into the hall to see whether anyone was at 
the entrance. It was pretty dark in the hall and he could 
see the glass panels of the inner draught-door, clear-cut in 
the darkness of the haU. He walked over to the glass and 
looked through into the drive beyond, but there was 
nothing in sight. 

‘He felt nervous and puzzled and opened the inner door 
and went out on to the carriage-circle. Almost directly 
afterward the great hall door swung to with a crash behind 
him. He told me that he had a sudden awful feeling of 
having been trapped in some way — that is how he put it. 
He whirled round and gripped the door handle, but some- 
thing seemed to be holding it with a vast grip on the other 
side. Then, before he could be fixed in his mind that this 
was so, he was able to trirn the handle and open the door. 

‘He paused a moment in the doorway and peered into 
the hall, for he had hardly steadied his mind sufficiently to 
know whether he was really frightened or not. Then he 
heard his sweetheart blow him a kiss out of the greyness 
of the big, unlit hall and he knew that she had followed 
from the boudoir. He blew her a kiss back and stepped 
inside the doorway, meaning to go to her. And then, 
suddenly, in a flash of sickening knowledge he knew that it 
■was not his sweetheart who^had blo-wn him that kiss. He 
knew that something was trying to tempt him alone into 
the darkness and that the girl had never left the boudoir. 
He jumped back and in the same instant of time he heard 
the kiss again, nearer to him. He called out at the top of 
his voice: “Mary, stay in the boudoir. Don’t move out of 
the boudoir until I come to you.” He heard her call some- 
thing in reply from the boudoir and then he had struck 
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a clump of a dozen or so matches and was holding them 
above his head and looking round the liall. There was ho 
one in it, but even as the matches burned out there came 
the sounds of a great horse galloping down the empty drive. 

Now you see, both he and the girl had heard the sounds 
of the horse galloping; but when I questioned more closely 
I found that the aunt had heard nothing, though it is true 
she is a bit deaf, and she was further back in the room. Of 
course, both he and Miss Hisgins had been in an extremely 
nervous state and ready to hear anything. The door might 
have been slanuned by a sudden puff of wind owing to 
some inner door being opened; and as for the grip on the 
handle, that may have been nothing more than the sneck 
catching. 

With regard to the kisses and the sounds of the horse 
galloping, I pointed out that these might have seemed 
ordinary enough sounds, if they had been only cool enough 
to reason. As I told him, and as he knew, the sounds of a 
horse galloping carry a long way on the wind so that what 
he had heard might have been nothing more than a horse 
being ridden some distance away. And as for the kiss, 
plenty of quiet noises — the rustle of a paper or a leaf 
have a somewhat similar sound, especially if one is in an 
overstrung condition and imagining things. 

I finished preaching this little sermon on common-sense 
versus hysteria as we put out the lights and left the bilhard 
room. But neither Beaumont nor Miss Hisgins would agree 
that there had been any fancy on their parts. 

We had come out of the billiard room by this time and 
were going along the passage and I was still doing my best 
to make both of them see the ordinary, commonplace 
possibilities of the happening, when what killed my pig^> 
as the saying goes, was the soimd of a hoof in the. dark 
billiard room we had just left. . 

I felt the “ creep ” come on me in a flash, up my spine 
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hexui turned so that I could see up the passage. I was 
conscious only that there was a hideous danger abroad. 
Do you understand? 

‘And then> suddenly, my pluck came back to me. I was 
aware that the noise of the hoof-beats sounded near the 
other end of the passage. I twisted quickly and got my 
camera to bear and snapped off the flashlight. Immediately 
afterward, Beaumont let fly a storm of sliots down the 
passage and began to run, shouting: “It’s after Mary. Runl 

Run!” 

‘He rushed down the passage and I after him.- We came 
out on the main landing and heard the sound of a lioof on 
the shdrs and after that, nothing. And from thence onward, 

nothing. 

‘ Down below us in the big hall I could see a number of 
the household round Miss Hisgins, w'ho seemed to have 
fainted and there were several of the servants clumped 
together a little way off, staring up at the main landing and 
no one saying a single word. And about some twenty steps 
up the stairs was the old Captain Hisgins with a drawn 
sword in his hand where he had halted, just below the last 
hoof-sound. I think I never saw anything finer than the 
old man standing there between his daughter and that 
infernal thing. 

‘ I daresay you can understand the queer feeling of 
horror I had at passing that place on the stairs where the 
sounds had ceased. It was as if the monster were still stand- 
ing there, invisible. And the peculiar thing was that we 
never heard another sound of the hoof, either up or down 

the stairs. ' 

‘ After they had taken Miss Hisgins to her room I sent 
word that I should follow, so soon as they were ready for 
me. And presently, when a message came to tell me that I 
could come any time, I asked her father to give me a hand 
with my instrument box and between us we carried it into 
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have to W ^ did not 

father should ^ I’^^le- I suggested also that the girl’s 

2 atid -‘I *bat he Md 

out^Thed^^ bedroom I found Beaumont waiting 

wSi I lad d “ «tate of anxiety. I told huf 

was probablv explamed to him that Miss Hisgins 

that in addiH ™thin the “protection”; but 

room, I intended to T ^ remaining the night in the 

that I sh«eti:^t"r“" I bim 

that he enniri ^ heep me company, for I knew 

nofbt so^ to“r' - be L, and I should 

^^hm under mv ^ companion. Also, I wanted to have 
to t^fheT. for there was no doubt 

than the girl At leLt^th T danger in some ways 

I think yff w^V;" ’lltr^ ^ 

pentaele romd h^^for my drawing a 

I saw that he did not . ®bt ®nd got him to agree, but 
about it or to regard it mn '"hether to be superstitious 
hut he took it q * ^ foolish mumming; 

partie^l^stboVtT^^^^^^ ^ bim some 

etidon and stayed 00^^^ S 

before da™’'whr"‘* ®°“®b until a little while 

dawn when we both heard the sounds of a great 
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horse galloping round and round the house, just as old 
Captain Hisgins had described it. You can ^agme how 
nuL it made me feel and directly ^ heard 

someone stir within the bedroom. I knocked at the door, 
for I was uneasy, and the Captain came I asked whether 
everything was right; to which he rephed yes, and .m- 
mediately asked me whether I had heard the sounds of the 
Galloping, so that I knew he had heard them also. I sug- 
Lted tLt it might be well to leave the bedroom door 
open a little until the dawn came m, as there was certainly 
sLething abroad. This was done and he went back mto 
the room to be near his wife and daughter. 

a had better say here that I was doubtful whether there 
^ „„ value in the “Defense” about Miss Hisgins, for 
''n%”*’/t,erm the “personal-sounds” of the manifestation 
were so extraordinardy material that I was inclined to 
r^Uel ttelse with that one of Harford’s where the hand 
Tthe child kept materialising within the pentaele and 
patting.the floor. As you will remember, that was a hideous 

as it chanced, nothing further happened and so 
soon as dayUght had fully come we all went off to bed; 

‘Beaumont knocked me up about midday and I went 
down and made breakfast , into lunch. Mfes Hisgins was 
there and seemed in very fair spirits, considering. She told 
that I had made her feel almost safe for the first time 
for days She told me also that her cousin, Harry Parsket, 
was coming down 'from London and she knew that he 
would do anything to help fight the ghost. And after that 
she and Beaumont went out into the grounds to have a 

little time together. ~ 

‘I had a walk in the grounds myself and went round the 

house but saw ho traces of hoof-marks and after that I 

spent* the rest of the day making an examination of the 

house, but found nothing. 
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‘ I made an end of my search before dark and went to my 
room to dress for dinner. When I got down the cousin had 
just arrived and I found him one of the nicest men I have 
met for a long time. A chap with a tremendous amount of 
pluck, and the particular kind of man I like to have with 
me m a bad case like the one I was on. 

‘ I could see that what puzzled him most was our belief 
in the genuineness of the haunting and I found myself al- 
most wanting something to happen, just to show him how 
true it was. As it chanced, something did happen, with a 


vengeance. 

‘Beaumont and Miss Hisgins had gone out for a stroll 
just before the dusk and Captain Hisgins asked me to come 
into his study for a short chat whilst Parsket went upstairs 
witli his traps, for he had no man with him. 

‘ I had a long conversation with the old Captain in which 
I pointed out that the “haunting” had evidently no 
particular connection with the house, but only with the 
girl herself and that the sooner she was married, the better, 
as it would give Beaumont a right to be with her at all 
times and further than this, it might be that the mani- 
festations would cease if the marriage were actually per- 
formed. 


‘The old man nodded agreement to this, especially to 
the first part and reminded me that three of the girls who 
were said to have been “haunted” had been sent away 
from home and met their deaths whilst away. And then in 
tlie midst of our talk there came a pretty frightenin,^ 
interruption, for all at once the old butler rushed into the 


most extraordinarily pale: 

Mary, Mr! Miss Mary, sir!” he gasped. “She’s 


ervaming . . . out in the Park, sir! And they say they can 


hrar thn llor:'-c-“ 


‘The Captain made one dive for a rack of arms and 
' r.alcl.cd d.uv.n has old s^vord ;md ran out, drawing it as he 
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ran. I dashed out and up the stairs, snatched my camera- 
flashlight and a heavy revolver, gave one yell at Parsket s 
door: '‘The Horse!” and was down and into the grounds. 

‘Away in the darkness there was a confused shouting, and 
I caught the sounds of shooting, out among the scattered 
trees And then, from a patch of blackness to my left, there 
burst suddenly an infernal gobbling sort of, neighmg. 
Instantly I whipped round and snapped off the flashlight. 
The great light blazed out momentarily, showing me the 
leaves of a big tree close at hand, quivering in the night 
hreeze but I saw nothing else and then the ten-fold black- 
ness clme down upon me and I heard Parsket shouting a 
bttle wav back to know whether I had seen anything. 

‘The next instant he was beside me and I felt safer for 
rnmnanv, for there was some incredible thing near to us 
T was momentarfly blind because of the brightness of 
the flashlight. “What was it? What was it?” he kept re- 
fncr in an excited voice. And all the time I was starmg 
fn^^he darkness and answering, mechanically, “I don’t 

know. I don’t know.” . / / ^ 

‘There was a burst of shouting somewhere ahead and 
then a shot. We ran towards the sounds, yelling to the 
^^le not to shoot; for in the darkness and panic there was 
tMs^danger also. Then there came two of the game-keepers, 
inghardup the drive with their lanterns and guns; and 
immediately afterward a row of hghts dancing towards us 
from the house, carried by some of the men-servants. 

‘As the lights came up I saw we had come close to 
Beaumont. He was standing over Miss Hisgins and he had 
his revolver in his hand. Then I saw his face and there was 
a great wound across his forehead. By him was the Captain, 
turning his naked sword this way and that, and peering into 
the darkness; a little behind him stood the old butler, a 
battle-axe from one of the arm-stands in the hall in his 
hands. Yet there was nothing strange to be seen anywhere. 
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We got the girl into the house and left her with her 
mother and Beaumont, whilst a groom rode for a doctor. 
And then the rest of us, with four other keepers, all armed 
with guns and carrying lanterns, searched round the home- 
park. But we found nothing. 

When we got back we found that the doctor had been. 
He had bound up Beaumont’s wound, which luckily was 
not deep, and ordered Miss Hisgins straight to bed. I went 
upstairs with the Captain and found Beaumont on guard 
outside of the girl’s door. I asked him how he felt and then, 
so soon as the girl and her mother were ready for us, 
Captain Ebsgins and I went into the bedroom and fixed the 
pentacle again round the bed. They had already got lamps 
about the room and after I had set the same order of watch- 
ing as on the previous night, I joined Beaumont outside 
of the door. 


Barsket had come up while I had been in the bedroom 
and between us we got some idea from Beaumont as to 
what had happened out in the Park. It seems that they 
were coming home after their stroll from the direction of 
the West Lodge. It had got quite dark and suddenly Miss 
Hisgins said: “Hush!” and came to a standstill. He 
stopped and listened, but heard nothing for a little. Then 
he caught it the sound of a horse, seemingly a long way 
off, galloping towards them over the grass. He told the 
girl that it was nothing and started to hurry her towards 
the house, but she was not deceived, of course. In less than 
a minute they heard it quite close to them in the darkness 
and they started running. Then Miss Hisgins caught her 
foot and fell. She began to scream and that is what the 
butler heard. As Beaumont lifted the girl he heard the 
hoofs come thudding right at him. He stood over her and 
fired all five chambers of his revolver right at the sounds. 
He told us that he was sure he saw something that looked 
like an enormous horse’s head, right upon him in the light 
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of the last flash of his pistol. ^ 

was straek a tremendous blow which Imocked him down 
Ind thTn the Captain and the butler came runmng up. 

■u Thp rest of course, we knew. 

‘Aboui ten o’clock the butler brought us up a tray for 
W h I was very glad, as the night before I had got rather 
toty I warned Beaumont, however, to be very particular 
*^^®Jdrink any spirits and I also made him give me h^ 
not to midnight I drew a pentacle round 

“d I sat one on each side of him. but 

-T^he uentacle. for I had no fear that there would be 
any lanifestetion made against anyone except Beaumont 

“.^''tSrwe kept pretty quiet: T^e Passage was Ut 
t,- lomn at each end so that we had plenty of hght and 
trw^fe aU armed. Beaumont and I with revolvers and 
^IrsCt with a shot-^. In addition to my weapon 1 had 

we “ whispers and ‘wice the 

rantain came out of the bedroom to have a word with us. 
A tout half past one we had aU grown very silent and 
^iddenlv about twenty minutes later. I held up my hand, 
"lent^^for there seemed to be a sound of gallopmg out 
^ thp niffht I knocked on the bedroom door for the Captam 
To opent and when he came I whispered to him that we 
we heard the Horse. For some time we stayed, 
and both Parsket and the Captain thought they 
heard it-’but now I . was not so sure, neither was Beaumont. 
Yet afterwards, I thought I heard it ngain ^ . 

‘I told Captam Hisgins I thought he had better go back 
into the bedroom and leave the door a little open and this 
he did. But from that time onward we heard nothing and 
presently the dawn came in and we aU went very thank- 

‘ Wn I was called at lunch-time I had a bttle surprise. 
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for Captain Hisgins told me that they had held a family 
council and had decided to take my advice and have the 
marriage without a day’s more delay than possible. Beau- 
mont was already on his way to London to get a special 
-Lice^e and they hoped to have the wedding next day. 

IS pleased me, for it seemed the sanest thing to be 
one m the extraordinary circumstances and meanwhile I 
ou continue my investigations; but until the marriage 
was accomphshed, my chief thought was to keep Miss 
Hisgms near to me. 


ter imch I thought I would take a few experimental 
p o o^aphs of Miss Hisgins and her surroundings. Some- 
mes e camera sees things that would seem very strange 
to normal human eyesight. 

ke intention and partly to make an excuse to 

ep Her m my company as much as possible, I asked Miss 
do in my experiments. She seemed glad to 

ov ^ spent several hours with her, wandering all 

tmU ^ ^se, from room to room and whenever the hn- 
in took a flashhght of her and the room or corridor 

m which we chanced to be at the moment. 

T aci gone right through the house in this fashion, 

g' . whether she felt sufficiently brave to repeat the 

out cellars. She said yes, and so I rooted 

take hM- Barsket, for I was not going to 

withonf artificial darkness 

without help and companionship at hand. . 

Cantni^ do^vn into the wine ceUar, 

nremrp 1 carrying a shot-gun and Parsket a specially 

in the m'ri and a lantern. I got the girl to stand 

held Parsket and the Captain 

flashliahf ^ ^^‘^^J'ound behind her. Then I fired off the 
reneate 1 went into the next cellar where we 

repeated the experiment. . 

the third cellar, a tremendous, pitch-dark 
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n.nd. horrible manifested 
place, something extraorc i J of the 

Leif. I hmj holding the back^ 

place, with her and just as I pressed the 

as before. When “ in the ceUar that dread- 

trigger of the as , ^ heard out in the Park. 

ful, gobbling somewhere above the girl and m 

It seemed to com ^Yie was staring 

t'- glnre of the thing. And then in the 

tensely upward, but at ^ the 

succeeding et to run Miss Hisgins out into the 

Captain and i’arsKe 

daylight. . cf ontlv and I shut and locked the door 

‘This was done m Y of the 

afterwards site to each post and connecting 

Saaamaaa hold with a triple line. 

them across the ‘“0“ j.et and Captain Hisgms carried 

‘In r“m?ther and left her there, in a half-famting 
the girl to >'“ motho-- a the cellar 

condition horrible for I knew that there was 

door, feeling pr inside, and along with this feeling 

some Jnofhalt-ashamedness, rather miserable, 

there was n \ had exposed Miss Hisgins to the 

you know, o 

n „nt the Captain’s shot-gun and when he and 
‘I had got th P carrying guns 

Farsket came S possibly teU you the utter relief 

nnd lauterns_ I eou j them 

nf spnit and^^^ dy ^ ^^hat it was like, standing 

outside of that I went to unlock the 

door, how whi e ^ j wondered whether my face 

Captain was gr"y^^°’^"® know, had its own distinct 

was like fo^ it seemed to bring the beastliness 

effect upon my nerves, loi 
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of the thing bash down on to me in a fresh way. I know it 
was only sheer will power that carried me up to the door 
and made me turn the key. 

I paused one little moment and then with a nervy jerk 

sent the door wide open and held my lantern over my head. 

arsket and the Captain came one on each side of me and 

eld up their lanterns, but the place was absolutely empty. 

Of course, I did not trust to a casual look of this kind, but 

spent several hours with the help of the two others in 

sounding every square foot of the floor, ceiling and 
walls. 

Yet, in the end I had to admit that the place itself was 
absolutely normal and so we came away. But I sealed the 
door and outside, opposite each door-post I made • the 
irst and Last signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual, joined them 
as before, with a triple line. Can you imagine what it was 
like, searching that cellar? 

When we got upstairs I inquired very anxiously, how 
i iss Hisgins was and the girl came out herself to tell me 
that she was all right and that I was not to trouble about 
her, or blame myself, as I told her I had been doing. 

I felt happier then and went off to dress for dinner and 
after that was done, Parsket and I took one of the bath- 
^oms to develop the negatives that I had been taking. 
Yet none of the plates had anything to tell us until we 
came to the one that was taken in the cellar. Parsket was 
developing and I had taken a batch of the fixed plates out 
into the lamplight to examine them. 

I had just gone carefully through the lot when I heard 
a shout from Parsket and when I ran to him he was looking 
at a partly-developed negative which he was holding up 
to the red lamp. It showed the girl plainly, looking upward 
as I had seen her, but the thing that astonished me was the 
shadow of an enormous hoof, right above her, as if it were 
coming down upon her out of the shadows. And you know. 
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sn[ ui XpcDJ JOAiOAOJ s.^uouinuoa Sujaxiwd ‘osuotj oin o\m 

itJ.AX? poo:^di:^ ‘dui«i do^ om pu« oi^ussud oi{i ^(uop; 

paddiis puB un3 siq qjoi dh »*p^oo Dqi in oaoi{.AOUios quiq 
■e -pDiOAisuB oq ./o;nuiui b q^vin, 

Di.noX „ ‘piBS I ,, i OAop „ , 

•pojtad 

,siqAi aq j9A9u ipq aoROu noA pia„, 

*9ui paSpnu q^aqsiBjj dn :io3 j xioq^i, 

. * 9 siou B 3uiq-Bui JO jpsiCui Suiqjnq :jno 
-q^m q^nq ioovj Am uo UAVop :}U9 As. puB piOD-qaq aq:^ ui ^^ooj 
Am r^q^nBD I Suiuiia:^ ui ji%un ‘jnoq ub j 9 ao Suiqc^ouios joj 
^P^jjoisBOOO Suiiadsn^Ai ‘uAvop puB dn paq^BAi 9 Ai puB uiiq 
paxiioc'puB sduind Am 50 p 9 ddqs i %u 9 S 9 J<j •%iq b jpsuiiq 
XpWs o:^ jopiJioo 9V['\. UAiop puB dn q^BAi o:; UBSaq puB dn 
^og 49 qsJB j ^svi :^Bq^ os snoAiau puB osua:^ ^j 9A qu 9J9Ai 

.xn'B 9 UO :jnoqB Xq puB qB ^b paqjB^V XpoxBOs o^, 

•9JOj9q q.q3iu aq:^ sb Xj:^9mb sb o 3 p^noAv. ^qSiu 
aq^ c^Bq^ A-eid puB ^bai :jnq op oq. Suiqqou sbav aiaq:^ ‘auop 
sBAi siqq. uaqM puy -pauaddBq J9A9:}BqAV ‘q uiqqAi iCBqs oq 


Xp^inoiqiBd .^JaA miq paujBAv puB quoninBoa; qnoqB apBquad 
B iAOJp I spBqap jouiin asaqq qB poguBjjB pBq j aaqjy, 


qpq 

aqq JO oo^l<i oq^ ™ qBuSis b sb qBqq aqBq oq sbai 9 q ‘apsiqAi 
Am Ai9iq I poB 3 uiJ qou pip qaq aqq uosb 9 i Xub joj jj 
• qq 3 iu qB qq iCpB 9 i qdaq aq oq ajaAi sujaquBj 9 qq puB suiaquB^ 
gupCjJBO ‘naraqooq aqq qqiAi ‘iCqquBqsui amoa oq sbav aq 
SuBi I JI -uauiqooj aqq qo OMq oq Japio auiBs aqq aAiS oq puB 
ssaipun oq qou suoiqoaqp oabS i Jiasuiiq laqqnq aqq o^, 

•iCpuBq a^BssBd aqq Suop amoa 
oq ‘qaq s.aaqqnq aqq jo aipA aqq moiq pjoa 3uo| b dn Su oq 
qaqsiBjj qo3 j uoiqBqsajiUBUi iCjBuipjOBiqxa amos Suiiq 
ppOAi qqSiu aqq qBqq paauiAUOD X|qsauJBa puB X^dmis os 
SBAi. quouinBaa ‘qoBj up /saAiau oq .^Cpjiqua UAiop qnd aq oq 
iCpiBssaDau qou si jaSuBp Suipuadrai qo uoipmuoo i^joqiuom 
-aid B saauBqsuinoiio qons japun qBqq Aiouq oq qou qonm 
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Suiq:}9Uios mbs puB pBui jo pup[ b wl punoi paddiqAV 

I punos q-uiBj; b pjBaq j 4 Ub:}sui stubs aq^ ui 

puB iCipp dn pajBp puB xoq aiiq. uo padBios qo:}.Bin 9qx> 

, *sn uodn sbav ja:jsuoj\[ naasun ‘ajqipaiaut ^ 
^uqq. ajojaq q.q§q aiuos q.a§ o:^ ‘puBq ^tu in saqa:^BTU i?iu puq i 
’Joop mooipaq aq^j. ^sthbSb punos SmqsBius b atu^o 
ajaq:}. puB dinB[ b Suuq oq. tnBq,dB;3 aq:}. oq. uibSb paqa^ I 
•pauaddBq jsAaqBqM ‘apBqua^ aqq m iCuqs oq quomuBag; oq 
Suiqnoqs ‘pioa-qaq aqq iqj iCipiqiq padoiS puB ureSB a^qsnqAv 
aqq Ma|q j •jBqao aqq puB qjBd aqq m .piBaq pBq aAV quqq 
SuiqSiau 2uqqqo§ ‘a|LA. aqq ^qqdniqB aiUBO ajaqq jopmoa aqq 
dn raoij: quBqsm aiUBs aqq m qnq ‘mooipaq aqq oqtn qo§ pBq 
jaqsuoiu aqq qBqq jBaj a^quioq uappns b pBq j ’uaiuoM aqq 
JO SiniuBaios aqq uaqq puB mooipaq aqq inqqm Sinqnoqs 
UTBqdBg aqq piBaq j puB joop aqq qopi oq paqiBqs Smqqauios 
pBaqsut qnq ‘diuBj b qno Smiq oq tuiq oq paqnoqs puB 

jcoop-uiooipaq aqq qn uiBqdBQ aqq piBaq j 'lapunqq aqq qaj 
ssauqjBp aqq uaqq puB ‘Smqqou sbm aiaqq qnq ‘qqSq JuBqqiq 
oqui pazB{q lopiijoo aqj^ ‘qqSqqsBp aqq paiq puis joqs 
-dBus iCiu pasiBi j uaqq faqqsiqM aqq Ava^q puB pioo aqq uo 
pjBq paSSnq j *qjBp aqq ut aiaAV aM puB qsBJO snopuamaiq 
B qqtM iiAiop TiAvojqq sbm diUBj aqq ^iquBqsin puB jooq qBaiS 
B JO Suidiunp aqq papunos ajaqq pua paqi|Sq aqq qB jopiiioo 
aqq uAvop ‘Xpiappns ‘uaqq puy ’qamb iC|qqjBaun qsotn|B ub 
paxuaas qBqA\ jo qnj ‘passBd saqnuim OMq sdBqjag , 

•puiqaq 

puB ajojaq Suioub^S ‘paqiBM j uaqx 'J^^p J! P'®^ 
qaqsiBg qBqq Smdoq ‘pjoa-qaq aqq oq qno puBq iCin qnd j 
•Moiiq noiC ‘jib aqq ui Sin|aaj aijaa ‘aqBpsap ‘ajqijjoq b qjaj 
puB iCBAiB paip punos aqx 'pajaAiqs i^iJiBj j jCbs i^Biu j qnqq 
quiqq j ’qqSiu aqq ui qno ‘SindoqBS asjoq b jo punos aqq — 
pauaqsq aq qoiqAv joj Suiqq aqq pjBaq j spjBAijaqjB iCtqoajiQ; 
•qamb aqnpsqB joj ara oq pauoiqoui quoiunBag uaqq qsnp , 

•jaqBj ‘ihbSb pUB ‘uaqq 
Sup|uiqq jaqiuaiuaj j ‘dnqo i{qon|d b SBAi ajj ’puBii qqSu 
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right hand. He was a plucky chap, I remember thinking 

then, and again, later. ' 

‘Just then Beaumont motioned to me for absolute quiet. 

Directly afterwards I heard the thing for which he listened 
—the sound of a horse galloping, out in the night. I think 
that I may say I fairly shivered. The sound died away and 
left a horrible, desolate, eerie feehng in the air, you know. 
I put my hand out to the bell-cord, hoping that Parsket 
had got it clear. Then I waited, glancing before and 

‘Perhaps two minutes passed, full of what seemed like 
an almost unearthly quiet. And then, suddenly, down the 
corridor at the Ughted end there sounded the clumping of a 
great hoof and instantly the lamp was thrown down with a 
tremendous crash and we were in the dark. I tugged hard 
on the cord and blew the whistle; then I raised my snap- 
shot and fired the flashlight. The corridor blazed into 
brilliant light, but there was nothing, and then the darkness 
feU like thunder. I heard the Captain at the bedroom-door 
and shouted to him to bring out a lamp, quick; but instead 
something started to kick the door and I heard the Captain 
shouting within the bedroom and then the screaming of 
the women. I had a sudden horrible fear that the monster 
had got into the bedroom, but in the same instant from up 
the corridor there came abruptly the vile, gobbling neighing 
that we had heard in the park and the cellar. I blew the 
whistle again and groped blindly for the beU-cord, shouting 
to Beaumont to stay in the Pentacle, whatever happened. 
I yelled again to the Captain to bring out a lamp and there 
came a smashing sound against the bedroom door. Then 
I had my matches in my hand, to get some light before that 
' incredible, unseen Monster was upon us. ' 

‘The match scraped on the box and flared up dully and 
in the same instant I heard a faint sound behind me. I 
whipped round in a kind of mad terror and saw something 
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in the light of the match— a monstrous horse-head close to 
Beaumont. 

‘“Look out, Beaumont!” I shouted in a sort of scream. 


“ It’s behind you 1 ” 

‘ The match went out abruptly and instantly there came 
the huge bang of Parsket’s double-barrel (both barrels at 
once), fired evidently single-handed by Beaumont close to 
my ear, as it seemed. I caught a momentary glimpse of the 
great head in the flash and of an enormous hoof amid the 
belch of fire and smoke seeming to be descending upon 
Beaumont. In the same instant I fired three chambers of 
my revolver. There was the sound of a dull blow and then 
that horrible, gobbling neigh broke out close to me. I fired 
twice at the sound. Immediately afterward something 
struck me and I was knocked backwards. I got on to my 
knees and shouted for help at the top of my voice. I heard 
the women screaming behind the closed door of the bedroom 
and was dully aware that the door was being smashe 
from the inside, and directly afterwards I knew that 


Beaumont was struggling with some hideous thing near 
to me. For an instant I held back, stupidly, paralysed 
with funk and then, blindly and in a sort of rigid chill of 
goose-flesh I went to help him, shouting his name. I can 
tell you, I was nearly sick with the naked fear I had on 
me. There came a little, choking scream out of the darkness, 
and at that I jumped forward into the dark. I gripped a vast, 
furry ear. Then something struck me another great blow, 
knocking me sick. I hit back, weak and blind and gripp®^ 
with my other hand at the incredible thing. Abruptly I 
was dimly aware of a tremendous crash behind me and a 


great burst of light. There were other lights in the passage 
and a noise of feet and shouting. My hand-grips were torn 
from the thing they held; I shut my eyes stupidly and 
heard a loud yell above me and then a heavy blow, like a 


butcher chopping meat and then something fell upon me. 
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‘ I was helped to my knees by the Captain and the butler. 
On the floor lay an enormous horse-head out of which 
protruded a man’s trunk and legs. On the wrists were fixed 
great hoofs. It was the monster. The Captain cut something 
with the sword that he held in his hand and stooped and lifted 
off the mask, for that is what it was. I saw the face then 
of the man who had worn it. It was Parsket. He had a bad 
wound across the forehead where the Captain’s sword had 
bit through the mask. I looked bewilderedly from him to 
Beaumont, who was sitting up, leaning against the wall 
of the corridor. Then I stared at Parsket again. 

‘“By Jove!” I said at last, and then I was quiet for I 
was so ashamed for the man. -'Y'ou can understand, can t 
you? And he was opening his eyes. And you know, I had 
grown so to like him. 

‘And then, you know, just as Parsket was getting back 
his -wits and looking from one to the other of us and begin- 
ning to remember, there happened a strange and incredible 
thing. For from the end of the corridor there sounded, 
suddenly, the clumping of a great hoof. I looked that way 
and then instantly at Parsket and saw a horrible fear in 
his face and eyes. He wrenched himself round, weakly, and 
stared in mad terror up the corridor to where the sound 
had been, and the rest of us stared, in a frozen group. I 
remember vaguely half sobs and whispers from Miss 
Hisgins’ bedroom, all the while that I stared frightenedly 
up the corridor. 

‘The silence lasted several seconds and then, abruptly, 
there came again the clumping of the great hoof, away at 
the end of the corridor. And immediately afterward the 
clungk, clunk — clungk, clunk of mighty hoofs coming 
down the passage towards us. 

' ‘Even then, you know, most of us thought it was some 
mechanism of Parsket’ s still at work and we were in the 
queerest mixture of fright and; doubt. I think everyone 
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ooked at Parsket. And suddenly the Captain shouted 

t 

DTit * 

‘“Stop this damned fooUng at once. Haven’t you done 

my part, I was now frightened for I had a seme 

that there was something horrible and wrong. An en 

Parsket managed to gasp out: 

It’s not me! My God! It’s not me! My God. It s n 


( (C ' 


me 

‘And then, you know, it seemed to come 1*°“® 
one in an instant that there was really some ! 

coming down the passage. There was a ^ 

away and even old Captain Hisgins f j 

butlL and the footmen. Beaumont fainted outoght as I 
found afterwards, for he had been baBy man ei I just 
flattened back against the wall, kneeling as 
stupid and dazed even to run. And almost > 
instant the ponderous hoof-faUs sounde c os 
seeming to shake the solid floor as t ey pa fashion 

the great sounds ceased and I knew m a sor ^ 

. hi t “iSU'Si 

bedroom. And then I was aware that ParsKer 

rocking in the doorway with his ’^xtra- 

to fill the doorway with his body, 

ordinarily pale and the blood was ru“"“g noticed that 
ftom the wound in his forehead; and then I 
be seemed to be looking at something im 
with a pecuUar, desperate, fixed, incredib y^^^^ 
gaze. But there was really nothing to _ gd 

suddenly the clungk, clunk— clungk, clun r 
and passed onward down passage. In the »in 

moment Parsket pitched forward out of the doorw y 

“ Tto'etere shouts from the 

passage and the two footmen and the butler si p y 
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carrying their lanterns, but the Captain went against the 
side-wail \vith his back and put the lamp he was carrying 
over his head. The dull tread of the Horse went past him, 
and left him unharmed and I heard the monstrous' hoof- 
falls going away and away through the quiet house and 
after that a dead silence. 

‘ Then the Captain moved and came towards us, very 
slow and shaky and \vith an extraordinarily grey face. 

‘I crept towards Parsket and the Captain came to help 
me We turned him over and, you know, I knew in a moment 
that he was dead; but you can imagine \yhat a feeling it 

sent through me. , n i i. -j 

‘ I looked at the Captain and suddenly he said: 

‘ “That— That— That— ” and I know that he was trying 

to tell me that Parsket had stood between his daughter and 

whatever it was that had gone down the passage., I stood 

up and steadied him, though I was not very steady myself. 

And suddenly his face began to work and he went down on 

to his knees by Parsket and cried like some shaken child. 

Then the women came out of the doorway of the bedroom 

and I turned away and left him to them, whilst I went 

over to Beaumont. 

‘That is practically the whole story and the only thing 
that is left to me is to try to explain, some of the puzzling 
parts, here and there. 

‘Perhaps you have seen that, Parsket was in love with 
Miss Hisgins and this fact is the key to a good deal that 
was extraordinary. He was doubtless responsible for some 
portions of the “haunting”; in fact I think for nearly 
everything, but, you know, I can prove nothing and 
what I have to tell you is chiefly the result of deduc- 
tion. ' 

‘In the first place, it is obvious that Parsket’s intention 

was to frighten Beaumont away and when he found that 
he could not do this, I think he grew so desperate that he 
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really intended to Mil him. I hate to say this, but the facts 
force me to think so. 

‘I am quite certain that it was Parsket who broke 
Beaumont’s arm. He knew nil the details of the so-called 
“Horse Legend”, and got the idea to work upon the old 
story for his own end. He evidently had some method of 
slipping in and out of the house, probably through one of 
the many French windows, or possibly he had a key to one 
or two of the garden doors, and when he was supposed to 
be away, he was really coming down on the quiet and hiding 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

‘The incident of the Mss in the dark hall I put doYm to 
sheer nervous imaginings on the part of Beaumont and 
Miss Hisgins, yet I must say that the sound of the horse 
outside of the front door is a little difficult to explain away. 
But I am stiU inclined to keep to my first idea on this 
point, that there was nothing really unnatural about it. 

‘The hoof-soimds in. the billiard-room and down the 
passage were done by Parsket from the floor below by 
bumping up against the panelled ceiling with a block of 
wood tied to one of the wdndow-hooks. I proved this by 
an examination which showed the dents in the wood- 
work. 

‘The sounds of the horse galloping round the house were 
possibly made also by Parsket, who must have had a horse 
tied up in the plantation near by, unless, indeed, he made 
the sounds himself, but I do not see how he could have 
gone fast enough to produce the illusion. In any case, I 
don’t feel perfect certainty on this point. I faded to find 
any hoof marks, as you remember. 

‘The gobbling neighing in the park was a ventriloquial 
achievement on the part of Parsket and the attack out 
there on Beaumont was also by him, so that when I thought 
he was in his bedroom, he must have been outside all the 
time and joined me after I ran out of the front door. This 
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is almost probable. I mean that Parsket was the cause, for 
if it bad been something more serious he would certainly 
have criven up liis foolishness, knowing that there was no 
lonner any need for it. I cannot imagine how he escaped 
being shot, both then and in the last mad action of which 
I have just told you. He was enormously without fear of 

any kind for himself as you can see. 

‘The time when Parsket was with us. when we thought 
we heard the Horse gaUoping round the house, we must 
have been deceived. No one was very sure, except, of course, 
Parsket who would naturaUy encourage the belief. 

‘The keighing in the ceUar is where I consider there came 
the first suspicion into Parsket’s mind that there was 
something more at work than his sham-haunting. The 
neighing was done by him in the same way that he did it 
in the park; but when I remember how ghastly he looked, 
I feel sure that the sounds must have had some infernal 
quality added to them which frightened the man himself. 
Yet later, he would persuade himself that he had been 
getting fakciful. Of course, I must not forget that the 
effect upon Miss Hisgins must have made him feel pretty 

^‘Vhen, about the clergyman being called away, we found 
afterwards that it was a bogus errand, or, rather, call and 
it is apparent that Parsket was at the bottom of this, so as 
to get a few more hours in which to achieve his end and 
what that was, a very little imagination will show you; 
for he had found that Beaumont would not be frightened 
away. I hate to think this, but I’m bound to. Anyway, it 
is obvious that the man was temporarily a bit off his nor- 
mal balance. Love’s a queer disease! 

‘ Then, there is no doubt at all but that Parsket left the 
cord to the butler’s bell hitched somewhere so as to give 
him an excuse to slip away naturally to clear it. This also 
gave him the opportunity to remove one of the passage 
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lamps. Then he had only to smash the other and the passage 
was in utter darkness for him to make the attempt on 
Beaumont. 

‘ In the same way, it was he who locked the door of the 
bedroom and took the key (it was in his pocket). This 
prevented the Captain from bringing a light and coming to 
the rescue. But Captain Hisgins broke down the door with 
the heavy fender-curb and it was his smashing the door 
that sounded so confusing and frightening in the darkness 
of the passage. 

‘The photograph of the monstrous hoof above Miss 
Hisgins in the cellar is one of the things that I am less sure 
about. It might have been faked by Parsket, whilst I was 
out of the room, and this would have been easy enough, to 
anyone who knew how. But, you know, it does not look 
like a fake. Yet, there is as much evidence of probability 
that it was faked, as against; and the thing is too vague for 
an examination to help to a definite decision so that I will 
express no opinion, one way or the other.. It is certainly 
a horrible photograph. 

‘And now I come to that last, dreadful thing. There 
has been no further manifestation of anything abnormal, 
so that there is an extraordinary uncertainty in my con- 
clusions. If we had not heard those last sounds and if 
Parsket had not shown that enormous sense of fear, the 
whole of this case could be explained in the way in which I 
have shown. And, in fact, as you have seen, I am of the 
opinion that almost ail of it can be cleared up, but I see no 
way of going past the thing we heard at the last and the 
fear that Parsket showed. 

‘His death — no, that proves nothing. At the inquest it 
was described somewhat un technically as due to heart- 
spasm. That is normal enough and leaves us quite in the 
dark as to whether he died because he stood between the 
girl and some incredible thing of monstrosity. 
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+lip thing he called out 

‘The look on Parsket’s area dovm the 

when he heard the \ the sudden realization 

passage seem ^ ^"Vve been nothing more than 
of what before then y appreeiation of 

a horrible auspiaiom ^ probably more 

some mine And then he did the one fine, 

?£ScanserI said. ‘What eansed itr 

CamacM shook to head.^^^^^ ^ i„eere 

‘God thing was what it seemed to be one 

reverence. ‘K ^’"“^^ftion which would not offend one s 
might suggest an ®’‘Pl“^rly wrong. Yet I have thought, 

“ason,butwhichmaybeutte^y^^^^ 

though it would take p„3ket had 

to get you to ^PP ^gjojJidnd of “induced hauntmg , 
produced what ^ j jds mental conceptions due 

a kind of “d"“"hts and broodings. It is impossible 
to bis despera ^ords.’ - 

to make it 1 ^aid. ‘Why may not there have 

‘But the old story. 
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I had the floor ^ ^jit big ^ tjrore 
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was nothing. is tremendous and 

‘You know, tne 
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extraordinary. I shall never forget the look on Parsket’s 
face. And afterwards the disgusting sounds of those great 
hoofs going away through the quiet house.’ 

Carnacki stood up: 

‘Out you go!’ he said in friendly fashion, using the 
recognized formula. 

And we went presently out into the quiet of the Em- 
bankment, and so to our homes. 



XIII' 


The Game 
Played in the Dark 

Ernest Bramah 


‘It’s a funny thing, sir,’ said Inspector Beedel, regarding 
Mr Carrados with the pensive respect that he always ex- 
tended towards the blind amateur, ‘it’s a funny thing, 
but nothing seems to go on abroad now but what you’ll 
find some trace of it here in London if you take the trouble 
to look.’ 

‘In the right quarter,’ contributed Carrados. 

‘Why, yes,’ agreed the inspector. ‘But nothing comes 
of it nine times out of ten, because it’s no one’s particular 
business to look here or the thing’s been taken up and 
finished from the other end. I don’t mean ordinary murders 
or single-handed burglaries, of course, but — ’ a modest 
ring of professional pride betrayed the quiet enthusiast — 
‘real First-Class Crimes.’ 

‘The State Antonio Five per cent. Bond Coupons?’ 
suggested Carrados. 

‘Ah, you are right, Mr Carrados.’ Beedel shook his head 
sadly, as though perhaps on that occasion someone ought 
to have looked. ‘A man has a fit in the inquiry office of 
the Agent-General for British Equatoria, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds’ worth of faked securities is the 
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result in Mexico. Then look at that 'jade fylfot charm 
pawned for one-and-three down at the Basin and the use 
that could have been made of it in the Kharkov “ritual 
murder” trial.’ 

‘The West Hampstead Lost Memory puzzle and the 
Baripur bomb conspiracy that might have been smothered 
if one had known.’ 

‘Quite true, sir. And the three children of that Chicago 
millionaire — Cyrus V. Bunting, wasn’t it? — ^kidnapped in 
broad daylight outside the New York Lyric and here, three 
weeks later, the dumb girl who chalked the wall at Charing 
Cross. I remember reading once in a financial article that 
every piece of foreign gold had a string from it leading, to 
Threadneedle Street. A figure of speech, sir, of course, 
but apt enough, I don’t doubt. Well, it seems to me that 
every big crime done abroad leaves a finger-print here in 
London — ^if only, as you say, we look in the right quarter.’ 

‘And at the right moment,’ added Carrados. ‘The time 
is often the present; the place the spot beneath our very 
noses. We take a step and the chance has gone forever.’ 

The inspector nodded and contributed a weighty mono- , 
syllable of sympathetic agreement. The most prosaic of men 
in the pursuit of his ordinary duties, it nevertheless subtly 
appealed to some half-dormant streak of vanity to have 
his profession taken romantically when there was no serious 
work on hand. 

‘No; perhaps not “for ever” in one case in a thousand, 
after all,’ amended the blind man thoughtfully. ‘This 
perpetual duel between the Law and the Criminal has 
sometimes appeared to me in the terms of a game of cricket, 
inspector. Law is in the field; the Criminal at the wicket. If 
Law makes a mistake — ^sends down a loose ball or drops a 
catch — the Criminal scores a little or has another lease of 
life. But if he makes a mistake — ^if he lets a straight ball 
pass or spoons towards a steady man — he is done for. His 
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mistakes are fatal; those of the Law are only temporary 
and retrievable.* 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Mr Beedel, rising— the conversation 
had taken place in the study at The Turrets, where Beedel 
had found occasion to present himself- ‘ very apt indeed. 
I must remember that. Well, sir, I only hope that this 
“Guido the Razor” lot will send a catch in our direction.’ 

The “this” delicately marked Inspector Beedel’s in- 
stinctive contempt for Guido. As a craftsman he was 
^ compelled, on his reputation, to respect him, and he had 
accordingly availed himself of Carrados’s friendship for a 
confabulation. As a man— he was a foreigner: worse, an 
Italian, and if left to his own resources the inspector would 
have opposed to his sinuous flexibility, those rigid, essen- 
tially Britannia-metal, methods of the force that strike 
the impartial observer as so ponderous, so amateurish and 
conventional, and, it must be admitted, often so curiously 

and inexplicably successful. 

The offence that had circuitously brought ‘il Rasojo’ 
and his ‘lot’ within the cognizance of Scotland Yard out- 
lines the kind of story that is discreetly hinted at by the 
society paragraphist of the day, politely disbelieved by 
the astute reader, and then at last laid indiscreetly bare in 
all its details by the inevitable princessly ‘Recollections’ 
of a generation later. It centred round an impending royal 
marriage in Vienna, a certain jealous ‘Countess X’ (here 
you have the discretion of the paragrapher), and a docu- 
ment or two that might be relied upon (the aristocratic 
biographer will impartially sum up the contingencies) to 
play the deuce with the approaching nuptials. To procure 
the evidence of these papers the Countess enlisted the 
services of Guidp, as reliable a scoundrel as she could 
probably have selected for the commission. To a certain 
point — to the abstraction of the papers, in fact — he suc- 
ceeded, but it was with pmsuit close upon his heels. There 
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■u tVie necessary outcome of his much-badgered 
' Tn L porkrxeposed the papers for which he had 

ans. In his P ^ ^^^vice was 

in grave risk . ^5^ worth taking time 

Sr toe- to in order to communicate the transaction 
Eter toe, o his em- 

■ '’^^’“Tn^Half-way across Europe that employer was 
loyer s ® “ ^i^nce as she could maintain, herself 

laitmg with P every step. The Coimtess X was 

ufficiently country’s secret service, but every 

landed me o s ^ problem was for Guido 

ipproach to CT commumcate 

to enm a long enoughj^P to go or to reach 

liis position p^hric of intrigue 

U ttoeles but so far Guido had been kept suecess- 
could faU to p ^ meanwhile time was pressing. 

toX aftor the Hutola,’ Beedel reported^ 

toy found that he’d been back again in Copen- 
days lator y they’re without a 

™Sept to inference of these “ Orange peach blossom ” 

trace ex p Countess has gone hurriedly 

Ss id ^Xard thinks it all points to London.’ 

‘I suppose to Foreign Office is anxious to obhge just 

“°r/l^ect so, sir,’ agreed Beedel, ‘but of course, my 
instauctos don’t come from that quarter. What appeals to 
us b^that It would be a feather in our caps— toy re still 
o m-tle sore up at the Yard about Hans the Piper. 

‘Naturally,’ assented Carrados. ‘WeU, Ph see what I 
can do if there is real occasion. Let me know anythmg, and, 
if vou see your chance yourself, come round for a talk it 
you like on— today’s Wednesday?— I shaU be in at any 
rate on Friday evening. 
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Without being a precisian, the blind man was usually 
exact in such matters. There are those who holditthatlan; 
engagement must be kept at all hazard; men who? wp^^? 
miss a death-bed message in order to keep literal faittwith; 
a beggar. Carrados took lower, if more substantial ^imdij; 
‘My word,’ he sometimes had occasion to xemark^^^^i^ji 
subject to contingencies, like everything -else about Ip?: 
I make a promise it is conditional on nothing which; see]^| 
more important arising to counteract it. That, among men 
of sense, is understood.’ And, as it happened, sbmethmgj 
did occur on this occasion. > ^ ^ 

He was summoned to the telephone just before dmnerjpn ? 
Friday evening to receive a message personally; Greatorex;; 
his secretary, had taken the call, but came in, t6;say’that: j 
the caller would give him nothing beyond • his.i namerr^? 
Brebner. The name was imknown to Carrados;: Hut ;?spch.-^ 
incidents were not uncommon, and he proceeded' to comply* 
‘Yes,’ he responded; ‘I am Max Carrados >speal^gf :; 
What is it ? ’ 

‘Oh, it is you, sir, is it? Mr BrickweE toldme tb-g^^^ 
you direct.’ ? 

‘Well, you are all right. BrickweU?; :^eyQT^^ ■: 

Museum?’ . a 

‘Yes. I am Brebner in the Chaldean?' ipt:Pepartm^ 
They are in a great stew here. We have just found^ut/that^^^^ 
someone has managed to get access to . the :secbn<i- T^ 
Greek Room and looted some of the cabinets. there;j:Jt;i|;aU|p 
a mystery as yet.^' i • - ? ‘ ' , ■ ' ■ ' .■ ■ 

‘What is missing-?'’ asked Carra(k>sp.p'?;?ip:. 'p 

‘So f^ we can. only. <Jp^tely:>spe^: of about six?hrf^|| 
of Greek cpin^i htmdred to^^ 
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known his business. All fine specimens of the best period. 

Syracuse— Messana— Croton— Amphipolis. Eumenes— 

Evainetos — Kimons. The chief quite wept.’ 

Carrados groaned. There was not a piece among them 
that he had not handled lovingly. 

‘What are you doing?’ he demanded. 

‘Mr Brickwell has been to Scotland Yard, and, on advice, - 
we are not making it public as yet. We don’t want a hint 
of it dropped anywhere, if you don’t mind, sir.’ 

‘That will be all right.’ 

‘It was for that reason that I was to speak with you 
personaUy. We are notifying the chief dealers and likely 
collectors to whom the coins, or some of them, may be 
offered at once if it is thought that we haven’t found it out 
yet. Judging from the expertness displayed in the selection, 
we don’t think that there is any danger of the lot being 
sold to a pawnbroker or a metal-dealer, so that we are 
running very little real risk in not advertising the loss.’ 

‘Yes; probably it is as well,’ replied Carrados. ‘Is there 
anything that Mr Brickwell wishes me to do ? ’ 

‘Only this, sir; if you are offered a suspicious lot of 
Greek coins, or hear of them, would you have a look — I 
mean ascertain whether they are likely to be ours, and if 
you th^Tik they are communicate with us and Scotland 
Yard at once?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the blind man. ‘Tell Mr Brickwell 
that he can rely on me if any indication comes my way. 
Convey my regrets to him and tell him that I feel the loss 
quite as a personal one. ... I don’t think that you and I ’ 
have met as yet, Mr Brebner?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the voice diffidently, ‘but I have looked 
forward to the pleasure. Perhaps this unfortunate business 
will bring me an introduction.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ was Carrados’s acknowledgement of 
the compliment. ‘Any time. . . . I was going to say that 
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perhaps you don’t know my weakness, but I have spent 
many pleasant hours over your wonderful collection. That 
ensmes the personal element. Goodbye.’ 

Carrados was really disturbed by the loss although his 
concern was tempered by the reflection that the coins 
v/ould inevitably in the end find their way back to the 
Museum. That their restitution might involve ransom to 
the extent of several thousand pounds was the least 
poignant detail of the situation. The one harrowing thought 
was that the booty might, through stress or ignorance, 
find its way into the melting-pot. That dreadful contin- 
gency, remote but insistent, was enough to affect the 
appetite of the blind enthusiast. 

He was expecting Inspector Beedel, who would be full of 
his own case, but he could not altogether dismiss the 
aspects of possibility that Brebner’s communication opened 
before his mind. He was still concerned with the chances 
of destruction and a very indifferent companion for 
Greatorex, who alone sat with him, when Parkinson pre- 
sented himself. Dinner was over but Carrados had remained 
rather longer than his custom, smoking his mild Turkish 
cigarette in silence. 

‘A lady wishes to see you, sir. She said you would not 
know her name, but that her business would interest you. 

The form of message was sufficiently unusual to take 
the attention of both men. 

‘You don’t know her, of course, Parkinson?’ inquired 
his master. 

For just a second the immaculate Parkinson seemed 
tongue-tied. Then he delivered himself in his most cere- 
monial strain. 

‘I regret to say that I cannot claim the advantage, sir,’ 
he replied. 

‘Better let me tackle her, sir,’ suggested Greatorex with 
easy confidence. ‘It’s probably a sub. 
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The sportive offer was declined by a smile and a shake 
of the head. Carrados turned to his attendant. 

‘I shall be in the study, Parkinson. Show her there in 
three nainutes. You stay and have another cigarette, 
Greatorex. By that time she will either have gone or have 

interested me.’ 

In tliree minutes’ time Parkinson threw open the study 
door. 

‘The lady, sir,’ he announced. 

Could he have seen, Carrados would have received the 
impression of a plainly, almost dowdily, dressed young 
woman of buxom figure. She wore a light veil, but it was 
ineffective in concealing the unattraction of the face be- 
neath. The features were swart and the upper Hp darkened 
with the more than incipient moustache of the southern 
brunette. Worse remained, for a disfiguring rash had as- 
sailed patches of her skin. As she entered she swept the 
room and its occupant with a quiet but comprehensive 
survey. 

‘Please take a chair, madame. You wished to see me?’ 
The ghost of a demure smile flickered about her mouth 
as she complied, and in that moment her face seemed less 
uncomely. Her eye lingered for a moment on a cabinet 
above the desk, and one might have noticed that her eye 
was very bright. Then she replied. 

‘You are Signor Carrados, in — ^in the person?’ 

Carrados made his smiling admission and changed his 
position a fraction — ^possibly to catch her curiously pitched 
voice the better. 

‘The great collector of the antiquities?’ 

‘I do collect a little,’ he admitted guardedly. 

‘You will forgive me. Signor, if my language is not alto- 
gether good. When I live at Naples with my mother we 
let boardings, chiefly to Inglish aind Amerigans, I pick up 
the words, but since I marry and go to live in Calabria my 
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Inglish has gone all red — ^no, no, you say, rustv. Yes 
that’s it; quite rusty.’ “ ' 

It is excellent,’ said Carrados. ‘I am sure that we shall 
understand one another perfectly,’ 

The lady shot a penetrating glance, but the blind man’s 

expression was merely suave and courteous. Then she 
continued; 

‘My husband is of name Ferraja— Michele Ferraja. We 
have a vineyard and a little property near Forenzana.’ 
She paused to examine the tips of her gloves for quite an 
appreciable moment. ‘Signor,’ she burst out, with some 
vehemence, ‘the laws of my country are not good at all.’ 

From what I hear on all sides,’ said Carrados, ‘I am 
afraid that your country is not alone.’ 

There is at Forenzana a poor labourer, Gian Verde of 
name, continued the visitor, dashing volubly into her 
narrative. He is one day digging in the vineyard, the 
vineyard of my husband, when his spade strikes itself 
upon an obstruction. “Aha,” says Gian, “what have we 
here? and he goes down upon his knees to see. It is an oil 
Jar of red earth. Signor, such as was anciently used, and in 
it is filled with silver money, 

Gian is poor but he is wise. Does he call upon the 
authorities? No, no; he understands that they are all 
corrupt. He carries what he has found to my husband for 
he knows him to be a man of great honour. 

My husband also is of brief decision. His mind is made 
up. “Gian,” he says, “keep your mouth shut. This wiU be 
to your ultimate profit.” Gian understands, for he can 
trust my husband. He makes a sign of mutual implication. 
Then he goes back to the spade digging, 

‘My husband imderstands a little of these things but 
not enough. We go to the collections of Messina and Naples 
and even Rome and there we see other pieces of silver 
money, similar, and learn that they are of great value. 
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They are of different sizes but most would cover a lira and 
of the thickness of two. On the one side imagine the great 
head of a pagan deity; on the other-oh, so many thmgs I 
cannot remember what.’ A gesture of circumferential 
despair indicated the hopeless variety of design. ^ 

‘A biga or quadriga of mules?’ sugpsted Carrados. An 
eagle carrying off a hare, a figure flying with a wreath, a 

trophy of arms? Some of those perhaps? ’ , ^ , 

‘Si, si bene,’ cried Madame Ferraja. ‘You understand, 
I perceive Signor. We are very cautious, for on every side 
is extortion and unjust law. See, it is even forbidden to 
take these things out of the country, yet if we try to dis- 
pose of them at home they will be seized and we punished, 
fov they are tesoro trovado, what you caU treasure troven 
and belonging to the State— these coins which the industry 
of Gian discovered and which had lain for so long in the 
ground of my husband’s vineyard.’ 

‘ So you brought them to England? ’ 

‘Si, Signor. It is spoken of as a land of Justice and rich 
■ nobility who buy these things at the highest prices. Also 
my speaking a little of the language would serve us here.’ 

‘I suppose you have the coins for disposal then? You 

can show them to me? 

‘My husband retains them. I will take you, but you 
must first give parola d’onore of an English Signor not to 
betray us, or to speak of the circumstance to another.’ 

Carrados had already foreseen this eventuality and 
decided to accept it. Whether a promise exacted on the 
plea of treasure trove would bind him to respect the 
despoilers of the British Museum was a point for subsequent 
consideration.’ Prudence demanded that he should in- 
vestigate the offer at once and to cavil over Madame 
Farraja’s conditions would be fatal to that object. If the 
coins were, as there seemed little reason to doubt, the 
proceeds of the robbery, a modest ransom might be the 
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safest v,-ay of preserving irreplaceable treasures, and in 
tliat case Carrados could offer his services as the necessary 
intermediary. 

‘I give you the promise you require, Madame,’ he 
accordingly declared. 

‘ It is suificient,’ assented Madame. ‘I will now take you 
to tlie spot. It is necessary that you alone should accompany 
me, for iny husband is so distraught in this country, where 
he understands not a word of what is spoken, that his poor 
spirit would cry “We are surrounded!” if he saw two 
stnmgers approach tlie house. Oh, he is become most 
dreadful in Iiis an.viety, my husband. Imagine only, he 
keeps on the fire a cauldron of molten lead and he would 
not hesitate to plunge into it this treasure and obliterate its 
existence if he imagined himself endangered.’ 

speculated Carrados iinvardly. *A likely precaution 
for a simple vine-grower of Calabria! Very well,* he assented 
aloud. will go with you alone. Where is the place?* 

Madame Ferraja searched in the ancient purse that she 
discovered in her rusty handbag and produced a scrap of 
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+ovi nnd it will be 3-t tbe 
going out-but I wiU the message and 

gate as soon “ ^ ” ’ telephone, switched on to 

then, turnmg to the n , , 

Greatoiex. Heronsbourne Park,’ he ex- 

‘Pm just going but if anyone calls ex- 
plained. ‘Don’t stay, I don’t anticipate bemg 

peetingtoseeme,youcimsayt 

away more than “1'°" ; ^ ^e hall. With quite novel 

Parkinson was hoven= ^ of 

officiousness he pres Over this usually corn- 

articles that were n features of Madame 

placent attendant tl^^^ ^ fascination, for a 

Ferraja appaarad t - questioning her 

dozen times the y agam. But 

face and a do«n ^ oot delay for more than a few 

his incongruities ..^edoor. 

minutes the opening inquired, with the 

"“IraSrSid-ed i’n his voice that it would be 

• Not thia tune, particular address to which 

‘ ''^“^tdephone in case you axe required, sir ? ’ 

'"'"-Mr G'aatorex has mstmctions^^^^ exhausted. Madame 
Pe«tSTargSd a little’ mocHngly as they walked down 
*®-^!;r'man- 5 ervant thinks I may eat you. Signor Car- 

“tiadosf wto herth^tey of w usually exact attem 
nertohation-for he himself had recognmed m 
^ 1 ^fperraia the angeUc Nina Brun, of the Sicilian 
^ Vim incident from the moment she opened her 
■ *^^^^“a2itted to ’himself the humour of her audacity. 

But it was not untd haM-an-hour later that enlightenment 
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rewarded Parkinson. Inspector Beedel had just arrived 
and was speaking with Greatorex when the conscientious 
valet, who had been winnowing his memory in solitude, 
broke in upon them, more distressed than either had ever 
seen him in his life before, and with the breathless intro- 
duction; ‘It was the ears, sir! I have her ears at last!’ 
poured out his tale of suspicion, recognition and his present 
fears. 

In the meanwhile the two objects of his concern had 
reached the gate as the summoned taxicab drew up. 

‘Seven Heronsbourne Place,’ called Carrados to the 
driver. 

‘No, no,’ interposed the lady, with decision, ‘let him 
stop at the beginning of the street. It is not far to walk. 
My husband would be on the verge of distraction if he 
thought in the dark that it was the arrival of the police — 
who knows ? ’ 

‘Brackedge Road, opposite the end of Heronsbourne 
Place,’ amended Carrados. 

Heronsbourne Place had the reputation, among those 
who were curious in such matters, of being the most re- 
clusive residential spot inside the four-mile circle. To earn 
that distinction it was, needless to say, a cul-de-sac. It 
bounded one side of Heronsbourne Park but did not at any 
point of its length give access to that pleasance. It was 
entirely devoted to unostentatious little houses something 
between the villa and the cottage, some detached and 
some in pairs, but all possessing the' endowment of larger, ' 
more umbrageous gardens than can generally be secured 
within the radius. The local house agent described them as 
‘ delightfully old-world’ or ‘completely modernized’ accord- 
ing to the requirement of the applicant. 

The cab .was dismissed at the corner and Madame 
Ferraja guided her companion along the silent and deserted 
way. She had begun to talk with renewed animation, but 
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her ceaseless chatter only served to emphasize to Carrados 
the one fact that it was contrived to disguise. 

‘ I am not Perm^a'? ’te^Xp^sed. 

replied 

The numbers are from the other end. But we ther . 

,vt a vate and opened it. stiU guiding him. 
She stopped at a sweet-scented with 

They passed m ® evening. As she turned to 

the distillate :7an poUtely to 

relatch the g ^i 5 ^at fell to the ground, 

anticipa e / . apologized, recovering it from the 

step^^M^^impulses and my present helplessness, alas, 

""learnfprudence by experience,’ smd Madame 
, Che was scarcely to know, poor lady, that even as 
sagely. S aphorism, under cover of darkness 

a h hit It Carrados had just ruined his signet ring by 
and his ha , estabhsh 

ifltd be. A cul-de-sac that numbemd from 
closed end seemed to demand some investigation 
‘Seldom,’ he replied to her remark. ‘One goes on taking 

Madame Ferraja had opened the front door with a lateh- 
kev She dropped the latch and led Carrados forward along 
the narrow hall. The room they entered was at the hack of 
the house, and from the position of the road it therefore 
overlooked the park. Again the door was locked behind 

^^^Sie celebrated, Mr Carrados!’ announced Madame 
Ferraja with a sparkle of triumph in her voice. She waved 
her hand towards a lean, dark man who had stood beside 
the door as they entered. ‘My husband.’ 

‘Beneath our poor roof in the most fraternal manlier,’ 
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commented the dark man, in the same derisive spirit. 'But 
it is wonderful.’ 

‘ The even more celebrated Monsieur Dompierre, unless I 
am mistaken?’ retorted Carrados blandly. ‘I bow on our 
first real meeting,’ 

‘You knew!’ exclaimed the Dompierre of the earlier 
incident incredulously. ‘Stoker, you were right and I owe 
you a hundred lire. Who recognized you, Nina ? ’ 

‘How should I know?* demanded the real Madame 
Dompierre crossly. ‘This blind man himself, by chance.’ 

‘You pay a poor compliment to your charming wife’s 
personality to imagine that one could forget her so soon,’ 
put in Carrados. ‘And you a Frenchman, Dompierre!’ 

‘You knew, Monsieur Carrados,’ reiterated Dompierre, 

‘ and yet you ventured here. You are either a fool or a hero.’ 

‘ An enthusiast — ^it is the same thing as both,’ interposed 
the lady. ‘What did I tell you? What did it matter if he 
recognized? You see?’ 

‘Surely you exaggerate, Monsieur Dompierre,’ con- 
tributed Carrados. ‘ I may yet pay tribute to your industry. 
Perhaps I regret the circumstance and the necessity but I 
am here to make the best of -it. Let me see the things 
Madame has spoken of and then we can consider the detail 
of their price, either for myself or on behalf of others. 

There was no immediate reply. From Dompierre came a 
saturnine chuckle and from Madame Dompierre a titter 
that accompanied a grimace. For one of the rare occasior^ 
in his life Carrados found himself whoUy out of touch with 
the atmosphere of the situation. Instinctively he turned 
his face towards the other occupant of the room, the man 
addressed as ‘Stoker’, whom he knew to be standing near 
the window. 

‘This unfortunate business has brought me an intro- 
duction,’ said a familiar voice. 

For one dreadful moment the umverse stood still roimd 
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Carrados. Then, with the crash and grind of overwhelming 
mental tumult, the whole strategy revealed itself, like the 
sections of a gigantic puzzle falling into place before his 

eyes. 

There had been no robbery at the IBritish jMuseum! That 
plausible concoction was as fictitious as the intentionally 
transparent tale of treasure trove. Carrados recognized 
now how ineffective the one device would have been mth- 
out the other in drawing him—how convincing the two 
together— and while smarting at the humiliation of his 
plight he could not restrain a dash of admiration at the 
ingenuity— the accurately conjectured line of inference— 
ofthe plot. It was again the familiar artifice of the cunning 
pitfaU masked by the clumsily contrived trap just beyond 
it. And straightway into it he had blundered! 

‘And this,’ continued the same voice, ‘is Carrados, Max 
Carrados, upon whose perspicuity a government— only 
the present government, let me in justice say— depends to 
ouUvit the undesirable alien! My country; O my country!’ 

‘Is it really Monsieur Carrados?’ inquired Dompierre 
in polite sarcasm. ‘Are you sure, Nina, that you have not 
brought a man from Scotland Yard instead?’ 

‘Basta! he is here; what more do you want? Do not 
mock the poor sightless gentleman,’ answered Madame 
Dompierre, in doubtful sympathy. 

‘That is exactly what I was wondering,’ ventured 
Carrados mildly. ‘I am here — ^what more do you want? 
Perhaps you, IVIr Stoker — ? ’ 

‘Excuse me. “Stoker” is a mere colloquial appellation 
based on a trifling incident of my career in connection with 
a disabled' liner. The title illustrates the childish weakness 
of the criminal classes for nicknames, together with their 
pitiable baldness of invention. My real name is Mont- 
morency, Mr Carrados — ^Eustace Montmorency.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Montmorency,’ said Carrados gravely. 
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know that Inspector Beedel visited you two days ago and 
he has no other case in hand. Yoxir quiescence for just three 
days had to be obtained at any cost. So here you are.’ 

*I see/ assented Carrados. ‘And having got me here, how 
do you propose to keep me ? ’ 

‘ Of course that detail has received consideration. In fact 
we secured this furnished house solely with that in view. 
There are three courses before us. The first, quite pleasant, 
hangs on your acquiescence. The second, more drastic, 
comes into operation if you decline. The third — ^but really, 
Mr Carrados, I hope you won’t oblige me even to discuss the 
third. You %vill understand that it is rather objectionable 
for me to contemplate the necessity of two able-bodied 
men having to use even the smallest amount of physical 
compulsion towards one who is blind and helpless. I hope 
you will be reasonable and accept the inevitable.’ 

‘The inevitable is the one thing that I invariably accept,’ 
replied Carrados. ‘ Wliat does it involve?’ 

‘You will write a note to your secretary explaining that 
what you have learned at 7 Heronsbourne Place makes it 
necessary for you to go immediately abroad for a few days. 
By the way, Mr Carrados, although this is Heronsbourne 
Place it is not No. 7.’ 

‘Dear, dear me,’ sighed the prisoner. ‘You seem to have 
had me at every tmn, Mr Montmorency.’ 

‘An obvious precaution. The wider course of giving you 
a different street altogether we rejected as being too risky 
in getting you here. To continue: To give conviction to 
the message you will direct your man Parkinson to follow 
by the first boat-train tomorrow, with all the requirements 
for a short stay, and put up at Mascot’s, as usual, awaiting 
your arrival there.’ 

‘Very convincing,’ agreed Cdrrados. ‘Where shaU I be 
in reality ? ’ 

In a charming though rather isolated bungalow on the 
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south coast. Your wants will be attended to. There is a 
boat. You can row and fish. You will be run down by motor 
car and brought back to your own gate. It’s really very 
pleasant for a few days. I’ve often stayed there myself.’ 

‘Your recommendation carries weight. Suppose, for the 
sake of curiosity, that I decline?’ 

‘You will stiU go there but your treatment will be 
commensurate with your behaviour. The car to take you is 
at this moment waiting in a convenient spot on the other 
side of the park. We shall go down the garden at the back, 
cross the park, and put you into the car — anyway.’ 

‘And if I resist?’ 

The man whose pleasantry it had been to call himself 
Eustace Montmorency shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ he said tolerantly. ‘You know who 
you are dealing Avith and the kind of risks we run. If you 
call out or endanger us at a critical point we shall not 
hesitate to silence you effectively.’ 

The blind maii knew that it was no idle threat. In spite 
of the cloak of humour and fantasy thrown over the pro- 
ceedings, he was in the power of cooUy desperate men. The 
window was curtained and shuttered against sight and 
sound, the door behind him locked. Possibly at that moment 
a revolver threatened him; certainly weapons lay within 
reach of both his keepers. 

‘Tell me what to write,’ he asked, with capitulation in 
his voice. 

Dompierre twirled his moustache in relieved approval. 
Madame laughed from her place on the couch and picked 
up a book, watching Montmorency over the cover of its 
pages. As for that gentleman, he masked his satisfaction 
by the practical business of placing on the table before 
Carrados the accessories of the letter. 

‘put into your- own words the message that I outlined 

just now.’ 
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‘Perhaps to make it altogether natural I had better 
^Yrite on a page of the notebook that I always use,’ sug- 
‘Do you wash to make it natural?’ demanded Mont- 
morency with latent suspicion. ' u j 

‘If the miscarriage of your plan is to result m my head 

being knocked— yes, I do,’ was the reply. 

‘Good’’ chuckled Dompierre, and sought to avoid Mr 
Montmorency’s cold glance by timning on the electric 
table-lamp for the blind man’s benefit. Madame Dompierre 

^^'^Th^nktol* Monsieur,’ said Carrados, ‘you have done 
quite right. What is light to you is warmth to me— heat, 

energy, Insphation. Now to business.’ 

He took out the pocket-book he had spoken of and 
leisurely proceeded to flatten it down upon the table before 
him As his tranquil, pleasant eyes ranged the room mean- 
while it was hard to beUeve that the shutters of an im- 
penetrable darkness lay between them and the world. 
They rested for a moment on the two accomplices who stood 
beyond the table, picked out Madame Dompierre lolling 
on the sofa on his right, and measured the proportions of 
the long, narrow room. They seemed to note the positions 
of the window at the one end and the door almost at the 
other, and even to take into accoimt the single pendent 
electric light which up till then had been the sole illuminant. 
‘You prefer pencil?’ asked Montmorency. 

‘ I generally use it for casual purposes. But not,’ he added, 
touching the point critically, ‘like this.’ 

Alert for any sign of retaliation, they watched him take 
an insignificant penknife from his pocket and begin to 
trim the pencil. Was there in his mind any mad impulse to 
force conclusions with that puny weapon? Dompierre 
worked his face into a fiercer expression and touched re- 
assuringly the handle of his knife. Montmorency looked on. 
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for a moment, then, %vhistling softly to himself, turned his 
ac on the table and strolled towards the window, avoid- 
ing Madame Nina’s pursuant eye. 

Ihen, with overwhelming suddenness, it came, and in 
its form altogether unexpected. 

Carrados had been putting the last strokes to the pencil, 
whittling it down upon the table. There had been no hasty 
movement, no violent act to give them warning; only the 
ittle blade had pushed itself nearer and nearer to the 
electric light cord lying there . . . and suddenly and in- 
stantly the room was plunged into absolute darkness. 

To the door, Dom!’ shouted Montmorency in a dash. 

I am at the ’vvindow. Don’t let him pass and we are all 
right.’ 

I am here,’ responded Dompierre from the door.- 

He will not attempt to pass,’ came the quiet voice of 
Carrados from across the room. ‘You are now all exactly 
where I want you. You are both covered. If either moves 

an inch, I fire — and remember that I shoot by sound, not 
sight.’ 

But — ^but what does it mean ?’ stammered Mont- 
morency, above the despairing wail of Madame Dompierre. 

‘It means that we are now on equal terms— three blind 
men in a dark room. The numerical advantage that you 
possess is counterbalanced by the fact that you are out of 
your element — ^I am in mine.’ - 

‘Dom,’ whispered Montmorency across the dark space, 

‘ strike a match. I have none.’ . 

‘I would not, Dompieire, if I were you,’ advised Car- 
rados, with a short laugh; ‘It might be dangerous.’ At once 
his voice seemed to leap into a passion. ‘Drop that match- 
box,’ he cried. ‘You are standing on the brink of your grave, 
you fool! Drop it, I say; let me hear it fall/ 

A breath of thought-r-almost too short to call a pause 
— then a little thud of surrender sounded from the carpet 
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by the door. The two conspirators seemed to hold their 
breath. 

‘That is right.’ The placid voice once more resumed its 
sway. ‘ Why cannot things be agreeable ? I hate to have to 
shout, but you seem far from grasping the situation yet. 
Remember that I do not take the slightest risk. Also please 
remember, Mr Montmorency, that the action even of a 
hair-trigger automatic scrapes slightly as it comes up. I 
remind you of that for your own good, because if you are 
so ill-advised as to think of trying to pot me in the dark, 
that noise gives me a fifth of a second start of you. Do you 
by any chance know Zinghi’s in Mercer Street? 

‘The shooting gallery?’ asked Mr Montmorency a little 

sulkily. 

‘The same. If you happen to come through this alive 
and are interested you might ask Zinghi to show you a 
target of mine that he keeps. Seven shots at twenty yards, 
the target indicated by four watches, none of them so loud 
as the one you are wearing. He keeps it ds a curiosity.’ 

‘I wear no watch,’ muttered Dompierre, expressing his 
thought aloud. 

‘No, Monsieur Dompierre, but you wear a heart, and 
that not on your sleeve,’ said Carrados. ‘Just now it is 
quite as loud as Mr Montmorency’s watch. It is more 
central too — I shall not have to allow any margin. That 
is right; breath naturally’ — ^for the unhappy Dompierre 
had given a gasp of apprehension. ‘It does not make any 
difference to me, and after a time holding one’s breath 
becomes really painful.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ declared Dompierre earnestly, ‘there was no 
intention of submitting you to injury, I swear. This English- 
man did but speak within his hat. At the most extreme 
you would have been but bound and gagged. Take care: 
killing is a dangerous game.’ 

‘For you — not for me,’ was the bland rejoinder. ‘If you 
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Ml me you will be hanged fop it. If I kill you I shaU be 

symXthetic imagine the scene— the 

stofof °f your villainies-the 

OToJn md^'gmties. Then with stumbling feet and 

^vf helpless blind man is led forward to 

can M ‘'"‘ I 

will be I absolute certainty and Providence 

Set w tb responsibility. Please don’t 

vou aren’t^ ®^°”®i«or Dompierre. I know that 

you aren t moving but one is liable to make mistakes.’ 

laiivhed^^ Montmorency — and for some reason 

“vmcingly i„ the dark-’ before I die, Mr 

to tb really like to know what has happened 

to the hght. That, surely, isn’t Providence ? ’ 

to n^' *■' ungenerous to suggest that you are trying 
g in time . You ought to know what has happened. But 
, , satisfy you that I have nothing to fear from 

, * mind telling you. In my hand was a sharp 

ite-^ontemptible, you were satisfied, as a weapon; 
nea my nose the “flex” of the electric lamp. It was 
n y necessary for me to draw the one across the other and 
e system was short-circuited. Every lamp on that fuse, is 
u o an in the distributing-box in the hall you will find a 
urne out wire. You, perhaps— but Monsieur Dompierre ’s 

experience in plating ought to have put him up to simple 
electricity.’ 

know that there is a distributing-box in 

f ^sked Dompierre, with dull resentment. 

My dear Dompierre, why beat the air with futile 

questions?’ repHed Max Carrados. ‘Whatever does it 

matter? Have it in the cellar if you like.’ 

‘True,’ mterposed Montmorency. ‘The only thing' that 
need concern us now- ’ 

‘But It IS m the hall— nine feet high,’ muttered Dorn- 
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pierre in bitterness. ‘Yet he, this blind man- 
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‘The only thing that need concern us,’ repeated the 
Englishman, severely ignoring the interruption, ‘is what 
you intend doing in the end, Mr Carrados ? ’ 

‘The end is a Kttle difficult to foresee,’ was the admission. 
‘So far, I am all for maintaining the status quo. Will 
the first grey light of morning find us still in this impasse? 
No, for between us we have condemned the room to eternal 
darkness. Probably about daybreak Dompierre will drop 
off to sleep and roll against the door. I, unfortunately, 
mistaking his intention, will send a bullet through — ^Pardon, 
Madame, I should have remembered — but pray don’t 
move.’ 

‘I protest. Monsieur ’ 

‘Don’t protest; just sit still. Very likely it will be Mr 
Montmorency who wiU fall off to sleep the first after ail.’ 

‘Then we will anticipate that difficulty,’ said the one in 
question, speaking with renewed decision. ‘We will play 
the last hand with our cards upon the table if you like. 
Nina, Mr Carrados will not injure you whatever happens — 
be sure of that. When the moment comes you will rise ’ 

‘One word,’ put in Carrados with determination. ‘My 
position is precarious and I take no risks. As you say, I 
cannot injure Madame Dompierre, and you two men are 
therefore my hostages for her good behaviour. If she rises 
from the couch you, Dompierre, faU. If she advances 
another step Mr Montmorency follows you.’ 

‘Do nothing rash, carissima,’ urged her husband, with 
passionate solicitude. ‘You might get hit in place of me. 

We win yet find a better way:’ 

‘You, dare not, Mr Carrados!’ flung out Montmorency, 
for the first time beginning to show signs of wear iii this 
duel of the temper. ‘He dare not, Dompierre. In cold blood 
and improvokedl No jury would acquit you! ’ 

‘Another who fails to do you justice, Madame Nina,’ 
said the blind man, with ironic gallantly. ‘The action 
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might be a little high-handed, one admits, but when you, 
appropriately clothed and in your right complexion, 
stepped into the witness-box and I said: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, what is my crime? That I made Madame Dompierre 
a widow ! ” can you doubt their gratitude and my acquittal ? 
Truly my countrymen are not all bats or monks, Madame/ 
Dompierre was breathing with perfect freedom now, while 
from the couch came the sounds of stifled emotion, but 
whether the lady was involved in a paroxysm of sobs or of 
laughter it might be difficult to swear. 

* ♦ ♦ 

It was perhaps an hour after the flourish of the intro- 
duction with which Madame Dompierre had closed the 
door of the trap upon the blind man’s entrance. 

The minutes had passed but the situation remained un- 
changed, though the ingenuity of certainly two of the 
occupants of the room had been tormented into shreds to 
discover a means of turning it to their advantage. So far 
the terrible omniscience of the blind man in the dark and 
the respect for his marksmanship with which his coolness 
had inspired them, dominated the group. But one strong 
card yet remained to be played, and at last the moment 
came upon which the conspirators had pinned their despair- 
ing hopes. 

There was the sound of movement in the hall outside, 
not the first about the house, but towards the new com- 
plication Carrados had been strangely unobservant. True, 
Montmorency had talked rather loudly, to carry over the 
dangerous moments. But now there came an unmistakable 
step and to the accomplices it could only mean one thing- 
Montmorency was ready on the instant. 

‘ Down, Dom ! ’ he cried, * throw yourself down ! Break in, 
Guido. Break in the door. We are held up!’ 

There was an immediate response. The door, under the 
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pressure of a hmnan battering-ram, burst open with a crash. 
On the threshold the intruders — ^four or five in number — 
stopped starkly for a moment, held in astonishment by the 
extraordinary scene that the light from the hall, and of 
their own bull’s-eyes, revealed. 

Flat on their faces, to present the least possible surface 
to Carrados’s aim, Dompierre and Montmorency lay ex- 
tended beside the window and behind the door. On the 
couch, with her head buried beneath the cushions, Madame 
Dompierre sought to shut out the sight and sound of 
violence. Carrados — Carrados had not moved, but with 
arms resting on the table and fingers placidly locked to- 
gether he smiled benignly on the new arrivals. His attitude, 
compared with the extravagance of those around him, 
gave the impression of a complacent modern deity pre- 
siding over some grotesque ceremonial of pagan worship. 

‘So, Inspector, you could not wait for me, after all?’ 
was his greeting. 
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Introduction 

considerably. Of my own favourites Maurice Leblanc, the 
creator of Arsine Lupin, has never been completely for- 
gotten. Grant Allen, Jacques Futrelle and Robert Barr (the 
author of one remarkable story), though they have sunk 
into semi-oblivion, seem to me to be among the best of their 
kind. Arnold Bennett is not usually thought of as a writer 
of detective stories and the book from which I have taken 
an episode seems never to have been reprinted. About the 
work of E. Phillips Oppenheim, still a famous name, there 
is a strong flavour of overripe cheese, which appeals to some 
palates, including, in small helpings, my own. Reviewers 
and readers of The jkivals of Sherlock Holmes had different 
favourites, which by no means always coincided with my 
own, and I hope that will again prove to be the case with 
this collection. 

I begin with two episodes by Grant Allen (1848-1899) 
from An African Millionaire^ one of the most amusing 
collections of crime stories ever written. It appeared in book 
form in 1897 with delightful illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
having first seen the light in the Strand Magazine in 1896 
and 1897. I have included two episodes because space is re- 
quired for a full appreciation of the long drawn out feud 
between Sir Charles Vandrift, the South African millionaire, 
and the ingenious Colonel Clay. Grant Allen was born in 
Canada of Irish and French-Canadian ancestry. He won a 
classical Postmastership at Merton College, Oxford (which 
gives me a certain fellow feeling for him) and he had a hard 
time throughout his university career as he had an invalid . 
wife and little money. After Oxford he was appointed 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in a. newly 
founded university for negroes at Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
The university soon collapsed for lack of students and Grant 
Allcu returned to England to make his living by writing. 

His output in the twenty-three years of life which remained 
to him was extraordinarily varied. It included poetry. 
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essays, popular science and botany, theology and fiction. 
The book which attracted most attention in his hfetoe was 
a novel called The Woman Who Did pubhshed by John 
Lane in 1895 in his Keynotes series with a title-page de- 
signed by Aubrey Beardsley. It deals, in the purest lan^ap, 

with the life of a sweet girl graduate from Girton who in- 
sisted, on the highest principles, on having a love a,ffair and 
a child without marriage, and it was condemned by the 
Mrs Whitehouses of the time as extremely saucy and scan- 
dalous. Grant Allen wrote two other excellent books of 
stories with a semi-detective interest. Mm Cayley s Ad- 
ventures and Hilda Wade and two novels in which detectives 
play a part. The Scallywag and A Splendid Sin. Perhaps the 
fact that none of his detective books are mentioned in the 
American reference book, British Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century, reflects a too modest contemporary estimation of 
them as compared with his so-called serious work. He died 
lust before completing Hilda Wade and the final episode in 
this book which appeared in the Strand Magazine in 1900 
(under the appropriate title The Episode of the Dead Man 
Who Spoke) was written, from conversations on his death 
bed, by his friend and neighbour Dr Conan Doyle. 

George Chetwynd Griffith (1859-1906) was one of the 
best thriller writers of the eighteen nineties. The Outlaws of 
the Air about a group of anarchists which terrorizes the 
world from a gigantic airship (New Scotland Yard, the 
General Post Office, St Paul’s and the Houses of Parliament 
axe all destroyed) and The Great Pirate Syndicate about a 
war between Europe and the Anglo-Saxon Federation still 
make excellent reading. So far as I can establish he only 
wrote two books of detective interest and from one of these 
I have taken a story about I.D.B. on the South African 
diamond fields. George Griffith, who was the son of a country 
clergyman, seems to have seen his own short life as one 
continuous thriller. I need only to reproduce his entry from 
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travelling md sailing; went 6i times round the world; once 
ss t e ockies, thrice over the Andes (treasured a pipe 
smoM at 19,300 feet above sea-level); three times round 
e ^ om, found the source of the Amazon river-system; 
flew m a balloon from London to the field of Agincourt, last 
Lnghshman who feU there.’ Obviously a happy man. 

Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) was by no means too modest 
about his few detective stories and might, I think, have 
een rather pleased to find hmiself in a collection like this. 
About the book of stories from which I have chosen one he 
wrote in his diary for Friday, November 27th, 1908: ‘This 
morning I fini shed the six JVzndsor* stories. They will 
probably be issued as a book under the title Loot of 
Cities, and I shall make out of them, first , and last, from 
£200 to £250 — probably the smaller sum. They have 
occupied less than two months of my time. I began well, 
languished in the middle, and fired up tremendously to- 
wards the end. Indeed I wrote the last three stories in 
twelve days. And if I had really tried I could have done the 
whole six in a month. I have learnt a lot about the technique 
of construction while writing them. And on the whole have 
not been bored. But once or twice I have been terribly 
bored.’ On December 1st of the same year he noted in his 
diary that the six stories in The Loot of Cities were ‘all good 
on their plane Bennett’s other excursion into crime fiction 
was The Grand Babylon Hotel which, unlike The Loot of 
Cities, has been reprinted from time to time. About this book 
he remarked, with some pride in his diary on January 18th 
1901, that ‘the Graphic people’ before its serialization in a 
♦ The reference is to the Windsor Magazine, a rival of the Strand. 
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periodical called The Golden Penny had issued a circular 
comparing it with Fergus Hume’s famous book The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab. * Fancy, ’ said Bennett, ‘ miting a story as 
good as The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.^ Today it seems much 
better. 

Robert Barr {1850~1912) was a prolific writer of romances 
under his own name and the pseudonym Luke Sharp. He 
owes his survival to one book, The Triumphs of Eughne 
Palmoni, and, in fact, to one story in that book. The Absent- 
Minded Coterie, one of the most ingenious detective stories 
ever written. Otherwise he wrote no detective fiction apart 
&om some short pastiches of Sherlock Holmes (whom he 
called Sherlaw Kombs) and one very bizarre long short 
story Prom Wlwse Bourne, an odd mixture of ghost story 
and detective story in which a dead man with the aid of 
some other ghosts investigates his own supposed murder. 
As was a fairly common publishing practice at the time. 
The Triumphs of Eugbne Valmont was presented as if it was 
a full-length novel and not a collection of short stories, and 
The Absent-Minded Coterie, which seems such an intriguing 
title, is the heading of one of the three chapters into which 
the story was divided on its first publication. Robert Barr 
was bom in Glasgow and was taken to Canada and the 
United States as a child. He became headmaster of a school 
in Windsor, Ontario when he was barely twenty. He then 
changed over to journalism and joined the Detroit Free Press , 
which sent him as its correspondent to London in 1881. He 
became a popular writer of magazine stories and launched 
The Idler, with Jerome K. Jerome and John Oxenham. His 
detective Eugene Valmont, once ^ chief detective to the 
Government of France’, was, it has been suggested, the 
model for Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot. However that 
may be, there are certainly marked resemblances. 

Jacques FutreUe (1875-1912) went down in the Titanic. 

If he had lived he might, one feels, have established himself 
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book Murder for Pleasure which was published in 1941. At 
that time nothing had been heard of Maurice Leblanc since 
the German invasion of France. He had been made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour in 1919. One must assume that 
he was a quiet man who, in spite of his great success, shun- 
ned publicity. It is said that he liked working at caf6 tables 
in the open air. About his stories there is a umque charm 
and vivacity (which survives in the contemporary transla- 
tion) and I make no apology for including two Lupin stories, 
in both of which Lupin confronts his old antagonist Chief- 
Inspector Ganimard. Another detective who appears in 
some Lupin stories is Holmlock Shears. The Leblanc biblio- 
graphy is complicated by the number of different titles under 
which his books appeared both in England and America. 
Between 1909 and 1911 one book appeared under three titles 
in England {The Fair-Paired Lady, Arshne Lupin versus 
Holmlock Shears and The Arrest ofArsene Lupin) and under 
two more titles in the United States {The Blonde Lady and 
Arsdne Lupin versus Herlock Shohnes). A nightmare for 
collectors. 

Baron Palle Adam Vilhelm Rosenkrantz (1867—1941), 

■ whose story in this collection strikes me as rather charmingly 
cynical, was descended from the man whose name must 
have been in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote Hamlet. 
The earlier Palle Rosenkrantz studied at Wittenberg ffom 
1604 to 1606 and afterwards paid several visits to England. 
On one of these visits, accompanied by another young 
Danish nobleman called Gyldenstieme, he was an envoy 
from the King of Denmark to the court of King James 1. 
They did uot, however, meet a violent end like their name- 
sakes and went on to give distinguished service in war and 
peace to the Danish crown. Our Palle Rosenkrantz was re 
garded when he died as one of Denmark’s leading men cff 
letters. He had studied law at Copenhagen University an 
was then an assistant to a judge, a member of a solicitor s 
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firm and a fimctionary in a telephone company before he 
was called to the bar in 1909. He started writing to earn 
some more money, and his first story, An Admission^ was in- 
spired by his indignation at a case of police injustice. His 
concern about poHce brutality and the need for a reform of 
the Danish legal system were the basis for his first novels, 
plays and detective stories. Later he wrote historical novels, 
family history, constitutional history, autobiographies and, 
in the nineteen thirties, very successful radio plays. He 
translated some of Bernard Shaw’s plays, including 
PygTnalion, into Danish. One of Ms full-length cMteetive 
novels. The Magistrate's Own Case^ was published in English 
by Methuen in 1908 and is a readable and ingenious story. 
Eds short detective stories about Lieutenant Holst of the 
Copenhagen police have never, imtil the appearance of one of 
them in this collection, been translated. Many of his books 
are still read in Denmark today but most of his detective 
stories seem to have been forgotten, and even second-hand 
copies have not been seen in Copenhagen for many years. 

Balduin GroUer was the pseudonym of Adalbert 
Goldscheider who was bom in 1848 at Arad in Hungary 
(now Bomania) and died in Vienna in 1916. He edited two 
well-known Vienna papers, the Neue Illustrierte Zeitung and , 
the Nme Wimer Journal. He published a number of 
romances and humorous tales from 1880 onwards and be- 
tween 1910 and 1912 six slim volumes of short stories about 
the experiences (adventures would be too strong a term) of 
Ms detective Dagobert. There is nothing of the professional 
about Dagobert who moves among the highest social circles 
of Vienna in an aroma of wine, rich food, cigar smoke and 
perfume. The successful Jewish journalist from one of the 
most eastern provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
somehow managed to preserve in his usually rather gay 
little stories sometMng of the overblown charm of Vienna 
on the edge of the precipice. 
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I have already remarked on the somewhat pimgent 
flavour of the waitings of Edward Phillips Oppenheim 
(1866-1946). His first novel was published when he was 
twenty-one and for more than fifty years he kept up an 
average of more than three books a year. This puts him in 
the William Le Queux class. Most of his enormous output 
comes into the category of diplomatic intrigue and romance 
rather than crime or detection, and, of the books of short 
stories he published before 1914, only one, Mr Laxworthy’s 
Adventures^ can, even with the utmost latitude, be said to 
qualify for this collection. But one cannot ignore Oppenheim. 
So here is Mr Laxworthy, and I recommend the opening 
scene in ‘the magnificent buffet of the Gare de Lyons ^ to 
connoisseurs of Oppenheim at his ripest. Oppenheim was 
married to an American and he divided his years between 
the French Riviera, Guernsey and Mayfair until the German 
invasion of France which finally forced him to leave Nice 
for London. In his autobio^aphy. The Pool of Memory ^ 
published in November 1941, he gives a peevish, and some- 
how rather distasteful, account of what he calls the ‘hard 
times* he and other wealthy English inhabitants of the 
south of France went through in the winter of 1940 to 1941. 
Still there was always Monsieur Tamme, proprietor of the 
Montfleuri Hotel, ‘among other excellent qualities a born 
hotelier’ who ‘was not the sort of man to be caught nap- 
ping’. He had plenty of coal and coke, wines of the best 
vintages and ‘considerable stores of everything that was 
necessary for the delectation of his guests’. So, however 
hard the times, it was not entirely easy to take off for 
England via Spain and Portugal, and back in London it. was 
disturbing to find that the Minister of Information, Mir Buff 
Cooper, was ‘less curious than I had expected about the 
French -situation’. Alas for the creator of so many secret 
agents who in their heyday had swayed the fate of govern- 
ments ! 
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The last story in this coUection, by H. Hesketh Prichard 
(1876-1922), is something of a curiosity. Detectives of 
fiction usually move in big cities or among the international 
crowd in Monaco, Switzerland or the south of France. The 
hero of Hesketh Prichard’s only book of detective stories is 
November Joe, a Canadian woodsman who is employed un- 
der contract by the Quebec provincial police to help them 
with the investigation of crimes committed in the wilder- 
ness. As one of the characters in the book remarks: ‘The 
speciality of a Sherlock Holmes is the everyday routine of a 
woodsman. Observation and deduction are part and parcel 
of his daily existence. He literally reads as he runs. The 
floor of the forest is his page’. So in Hesketh Prichard’s 
book the methods of Baker Street are practised in the 
Quebec backwoods. Hesketh Prichard, who won the DSO 
and MC as a sniper in France, was a traveller, hunter, 
cricketer, naturalist and romantic novelist. He lived this 
extraordinarily active life in spite of a heart defect which 
led to his being rejected for the army until the outbreak of 
war. His output of books on sport and travel was consider- 
able, and with his mother he wrote The Chronicles of Dm Q 
from which Douglas Fairbanks made a famous silent film. 
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The Episode of the Mexican Seer 

the arduous duties of financial combination, we did not 
think it necessary to take our wives out with us. Indeed, 
Lady Vandrift is absolutely wedded to the joys of London, 
and does not appreciate the rural delights of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. But Sir Charles and I, though immersed in 
affairs when at home, both thoroughly enjoy the complete 
change from the City to the charming vegetation and pellu- 
cid air on the terrace at Monte Carlo. We are so fond of 
scenery. That delicious view over the rocks of Monaco, with 
the Maritime Alps in the rear, and the blue sea in front, not 
to mention the imposing Casino in the foreground, appeals 
to me as one of the most beautiful prospects in all Europe. 
Sir Charles has a sentimental attachment for the place. He 
finds it restores and refreshens him, after the turmoil of 
London, to win a few hundred at roulette in the course of an 
afternoon among the palms and cactuses and pure breezes 
of Monte Carlo. The country, say I, for a jaded intellect! 
However, we never on any account actually stop in the 
Principality itself. Sir Charles thinks Monte Carlo is not a 
sound address for a financier’s letters. He prefers a comfort- 
able hotel on the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, where he 
recovers health and renovates his nervous system by taking 
daily excursions along the coast to the Casino. 

This particular season we were snugly ensconced at the 
Hotel des Anglais. We had capital quarters on the first 
floor — salon, study, and bedrooms — and found on the spot 
a most agreeable cosmopolitan society. All Nice, just then, 
was ringing with talk about a curious impostor, known to 
his followers as the Great Mexican Seer, and supposed to be 
gifted with second sight, as well as with endless other 
supernatural powers. Now, it is a peculiarity of my able 
brother-in-law’s that, when he meets with a quack; he burns 
to expose him ; he is so keen a man of business himself that 
it gives him, so to speak, a disinterested pleasure to.unmask 
and detect imposture in others. Many ladies at the hotel. 
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some of whom had met and conversed with the Mexican 
Seer, were constantly telling us strange stories of his doings. 
He had disclosed to one the present whereabouts of a run- 
away husband ; he had pointed out to another the numbers 
that would win at roulette next evening ; he had shown a 
third the image on a screen of the man she had for years 
adored without his knowledge. Of course. Sir Charles didn’t 
believe a word of it ; but his curiosity was roused ; he wished 
to see and judge for himself of the wonderful thought- 
reader. 

‘What would be his terms, do you think, for a private 
seanceV he asked of Madame Picardet, the lady to whom 
the Seer had successfully predicted the winning numbers. 

‘He does not work for money,’ Madame Picardet 
answered, ‘ but for the good of humanity. I ’m sure he would 
gladly come and exhibit for nothing his miraculous facul- 
ties. * 

‘Nonsense!’ Sir Charles answered. ‘The man must live. 
I’d pay him five guineas, though, to see him alone. What 
hotel is he stopping at ? ’ 

‘The Cosmopohtan, I think, ’ the lady answered. ‘Oh no ; 

I remember now, the Westminster. ’ 

Sir Charles turned to me quietly. ‘Look here, Se3unour, ’ 
he whispered. ‘Go roimd to this fellow’s place immediately 
after dinner, and offer him five pounds to give a private 
seance at once in my rooms, without mentioning who I am 
to him; keep the name quite quiet. Bring him back with 
you, too, and come straight upstairs with him, so that there 
may be no collusion. We ’ll see just how much the fellow can 
tell us.’ 

I went as directed. I found, the Seer a very remarkable 
and interesting person.* He stood about Sir Charles’s own 
height, but was slimmer and straighter, with an aquiline 
nose, strangely piercing eyes, very large black pupils, and a 
finely-chiselled close-shaven face, like the. bust of Antinous 
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in our hall in Mayfair. What gave him his most characteris- 
tic touch, however, was his odd head of hair, curly and 
wavy like Paderewski’s, standing out in a halo round his 
high white forehead and his delicate profile. I could see at a 
glance why he succeeded so well in impressing women ; he 
had the look of a poet, a singer, a prophet, 

‘I have come round,’ I said, ‘to ask whether you will 
consent to give a seance at once in a friend’s rooms ; and my 
principal wishes me to add that he is prepared to pay five 
poimds as the price of the entertainment. ’ 

Senor Antonio Herrera — that was what he called him- 
self — ^bowed to me with impressive Spanish politeness. His 
dusky olive cheeks were wrinkled with a smile of gentle 
contempt as he answered gravely — 

‘I do not sell my gifts; I bestow them freely. If your 
friend — ^your anonymous friend — desires to behold the 
cosmic wonders that are wrought through my hands, I am 
glad to show them to him. Fortunately, as often happens 
when it is necessary to convince and confound a sceptic 
(for that your friend is a sceptic I feel instinctively), I 
. chance to have no engagements at all this evening. * 
ran his hand through his fine, long hair reflectively. ‘Yes, 

I go, ’ he continued, as if addressing some unkno^vn presence 
that hovered about the ceiling; ‘I go; come with me! 
Then he put on his broad sombrero, with its crimson 
ribbon, . wrapped a cloak round his shoulders, lighted a 
cigarette, and strode forth by my side towards the Hotel 
des Anglais. 


He talked little by the way, and that little in curt 
sentences. He seemed buried in deep thought ; indeed, when 
we reached the door and I .turned in, he walked a step or 
two farther on, as if not noticing to what place I had 
brought him. Then he drew himself up short, and gazed 
around iiiin for a moment. ‘Ha, the Anglais, " he said-— and 


X may mention in p 


ujsing that his English, in spite of a 
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slight southern accent, was idiomatic and excellent. ‘It is 
here, then; it is here!’ He was addressing' once more the 
unseen presence. 

I smiled to think that these childish devices were intended 
to deceive Sir Charles Vandrift. Not quite the sort of man 
(as the City of London Imows) to be taken in by hocus- 
pocus. And all this, I saw, was the cheapest and most 
commonplace conjurer "s patter. 

We went upstairs to our rooms. Charles had gathered 
together a few friends to watch the performance. The Seer 
entered, wrapt in thought. He was in evening dress, but a 
red sash round his waist gave a touch of picturesqueness and 
a dash of colour. He paused for a moment in the middle of 
the salon, without letting his eyes rest on anybody or any- 
thing. Then he walked straight up to Charles, and held out 
his dark hand. 

‘Good evening,’ he said. ‘You are the host. My soul’s 
sight tells me so. ’ 

‘Good shot, ’ Sir Charles answered. ‘These fellows have to 
be quick-witted, you know, Mrs Mackenzie, or they’d 
never get on at it. ’ 

The Seer gazed about him, and smiled blankly at a person 
or two whose faces he seemed to recognize /rom a previous 
existence. Then Charles began to ask him a few simple 
questions, not about himself, but about me, just to test him’. 

He answered most of them with surprising correctness. 
‘His name? His name begins with an S I think : — ^You call 
Seymour. ’ He paused long between each clause, as if 
the facts were revealed to him- slowly. ‘Seymour — ^Wdbra- 
ham— Earl of Straiford. No, not Earl of Strafford I Seymour 
Wilbraham Wentworth. There seems to be some connection 
in somebody’s mind now present between Wentworth and 
Strafford. I am not English. I do not know what it means. 

But they are somehow the same name, Wentworth and 

Strafford. ’ 
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He gazed around, apparently for confirmation. A lady 
came to his rescue. 

‘Wentworth was the surname of the great Earl of Straf- 
ford,’ she murmured gently; ‘and I was w'ondering, as you 
spoke, whether IVIr Wentworth might possibly be descended 
from him. ’ 

‘ He is, ’ the Seer replied instantly, with a flash of those 
dark eyes. And I thought this curious ; for though my father 
always maintained the reality of the relationship, there was 
one link wanting to complete the pedigree. He could not 
make sure that the Hon. Thomas Wilbraham Wentworth 
was the father of Jonathan Wentworth, the Bristol horse- 
dealer, from whom we are descended. 

‘Where was I bom?’ Sir Charles interrupted, coining 
suddenly to his own case. 

The Seer clapped his two hands to his forehead and held 
it between them, as if to prevent it from bursting. ‘Africa’, 
he said slowly, as the facts narrowed down, so to speak. 

‘ South Africa ; Cape of Good Hope ; Jansenville ; He Witt 
Street. 1840- ’ 

‘By jove, he’s correct,’ Sir Charles muttered. ‘He seems 
really to do it. Still, he may have found me out. He may 
have known where he was coining. ’ 

‘I never gave a hint,’ I answered; ‘till he reached the 
door, he didn’t even know to what hotel I was piloting him. ’ 
The Seer stroked his chin softly. TTis eye appeared to mie 
to have a furtive gleam in it. ‘ Would you like me to tell you 
the number of a bank-note inclosed in an envelope?’ he 
asked casually. 

‘Go out of the room,’ Sic Charles said, ‘while I pass it 
round the company. ’ 

Senor Herrera disappeared. Sic Charles passed it round 
cautiously, holding it all the time in his own hand, but 
letting his guests see the number. Then he placed it in an 
envelope and gummed it down firmly. 
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The Seer returned. His keen eyes swept the company with 
a comprehensive glance. He shook his shaggy mane. Then 
he took the envelope in liis hands and gazed at it fixedly. 
‘AF, 73519,’ he answered, in a slow tone. A Bank of 
England note for fifty pounds— exchanged at the Casino 

for gold won yesterday at Monte Carlo. 

‘I see how he did that,’ Sir Charles said triumphantly. 
‘He must have changed it there htoelf; and then I 
changed it back again. In point of fact I remember seeing a 
fellow with long hair loafing about. Still, its capital 
* • ) 

”Tan see through matter, ’ one of the ladies interposed. 
It was Madame Pioardet. ‘He can see through a box. She 
drew a little gold vinaigrette, such as our grandmothers 
^e J, from her dress-pocket. ‘ What is in this ? ’ she inquired, 

^°stflor ItoeraTazed through it. ‘Three gold coins,’ he 
1- ri his brows with the effort of seeing mto the 

frane piece ! one, twenty marks, German, of the old Emperor 

^^^pened the box and pased it round. Sir Charles smUed 

^^CorfSeracy!’ he muttered, half to himself. ‘Confeder- 

Seer turned to him with a sullen air. ‘You want a 
H-er sign’’ he said, in a very impressive voice. ‘A sign 
that wiU convince you ! Very well : you have a letter in yom 
Mt waistcoat pocket-a crumpled-up etter. Do you wish 
; to read it out? I will, if you desire it. 

seem to those who know Sir Charles incredible. 
It may admit, my brother-in-law coloured. 

.f letter contained I cannot say ; he only answered, 

* Av and evasively, ‘No, thank you ; I won’t trouble 
The exhibition you have already given us of your skill 
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in this kind more than amply suffices.’ And his finge^ 
strayed nervously to his waistcoat pocket, as if he was ha 
afraid, even then, Senor Herrera would read it. 

I fancied too, he glanced somewhat anxiously towar s 
Madame Picardet. ^ , 

The Seer bowed courteously. ‘Your will, sehor, is . 
he said. ‘I make it a principle, though I can see throng a 
things, invariably to respect the secrecies and sanctities, 
it were not so, I might dissolve society. For which of ns is 
there who could bear the whole truth being told nhou 
him ? ’ He gazed around the room. An unpleasant th 
supervened. Most of us felt this uncanny Spanish American 
knew really too much. And some of us were engage m 
financial operations. 

‘For example, ’ the Seer continued blandly, ‘Ihappene a 
few weeks ago to travel down here from Paris by train wit 
a very intelligent man, a company promoter. He had in ^ 
bag some documents — some confidential documents. ^ 
glanced at Sir Charles. ‘You know the kind of thing, uiy 
dear sir : reports from experts — from mining engineers. You 

may have seen some such ; marked * 

‘They form an element in high finance,’ Sir Charles 
admitted coldly. 

‘ Pre-cisely, ’ the Seer mmmured, his accent for a moment 
less Spanish than before. ‘And, as they were marked 
strictly private^ I respect, of course, the seal of confidence. , 
That’s all I wish to say. I hold it a duty, being intrusted 
with such powers, not to use them in a manner which may 
annoy or incommode my fellow-creatures. ’ 

‘Your feeling does you honour,’ Sir: Charles answered, 
with some acerbity. Then he whispered in my ear; ‘Con- 
founded clever scoundrel, Sey ; . rather wish we hadn ’t 
brought him here. ’ 

Senor Herrera seemed intuitively to divine this wish, for 
he interposed, in a lighter and gayer tone — 
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‘I will now show you a different and more interesting 
embodiment of occult power, for which we shall need a 
somewhat subdued arrangement of surrounding lights. 
Would you mind, senor host — for I have purposely ab- 
stained from reading your name on the brain of any one 
present — ^would you mind my turning down this lamp just a 
little? ... So! That will do. Now, this one; and this one. 
Exactly! that’s right.’ He poured a few grains of powder 
out of a packet into a saucer. ‘ Next, a match, if you please. 
Thank you!’ It burnt with a strange green light. He drew 
from his pocket a card, and produced a little ink-bottle. 

‘ Have you a pen ? ’ he asked. 

J instantly brought one. He handed it to Sir Charles. 

‘ Oblige me, ’ he said, ‘ by writing your name there. ’ And he 
indicated a place in the centre of the card, which had an 
embossed edge, with a small middle square of a different 


colour. 

Charles has a natural disinclination to signing his 
JZ "t knowing why. ‘What do you wantlith it?- 
he asked. (A millionaire’s signature has so many uses.) 

‘I want you to put the card in an envelope,’ the Seer 
replied, ‘and then to burn it. After that, I shall show you 
your own name written in letters of blood on my arm, in 
your own handwriting. 

Sir Charles took the pen. If the signature was to be burned 
as soon as finished, he didn t mind giving it. He wrote his 
name in his usual firm clear style ^the writing of a man who 
knows his worth and is not afraid of drawing a cheque for 

five thousand. 

‘ liOok at it long, the Seer said, from the other side of the 
room. He had not watched him write it. 

Sir Charles stared at it fixedly. The Seer was really 

beginning to produce an impression. * 

‘ Now, put it m that envelope, » the Seer exclaimed. 

Sir Charles, like a lamb, placed it as directed. 
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The Seer strode forward. ‘ Give me the envelope, ’ he said. 
He took it in his hand, walked over towards the fireplace, 
and solemnly burnt it. ‘See — ^it crumbles into ashes',’ he 
cried. Then he came back to the middle of the room, close 
to the green light, rolled up his sleeve, and held his arm 
before Sir Charles. There, in blood-red letters, my brother- 
in-law read the name, ‘Charles Vandrift’, in his own hand- 
writing! 

‘I see how that’s done,’ Sir Charles murmured, drawing 
back. ‘ It’s a clever delusion ; but still, I see through it. It’s 
like that ghost-book. Your ink was deep green ; your light 
was green ; you made me look at it long ; and then I saw the 
same thing written on the sldn of your arm in comple- 
mentary colours. ’ 

‘You think so?’ the Seer replied, with a curious curl of 
the lip. 

‘ I ’m sure of it, ’ Sir Charles answered. 

Quick as lightning the Seer rolled up his sleeve. ‘That’s 
your name,’ he cried, in a very clear voice, ‘but not your 
whole name. Wh^-l^ do you say, then, to my right? Is this 
one also a complementary colour?’ He held his other arm 
out. There, in sea-green letters, I read the name, * Charles 
O’Sullivan Vandrift’. It is ray brother-in-law’s full baptis- 
mal designation; but he has dropped the O’Sullivan for 
many years past, and, to say the truth, doesn’t like it. He 
is a little bit ashamed of his mother ’s family. 

Charles glanced at it hurriedly. ‘Quite right,’ he said, 
‘quite right!’ But his voice was hollow. I could guess he 
didn’t care to continue the seance. He could see through the 
man, of course ; but it was clear the fellow knew too much 
about us to be entirely pleasant. 

‘Turn up the lights,’ I said, and a servant turned them. 
‘Shall I say coffee and benedictine?’ I whispered to 
Vandrift. 

‘By all means,’ he answered. ‘Anything to keep this 
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fellow from further impertinences! And, I say, don’t you 
think you’d better suggest at the same time that the mem 
should smoke 1 Even these ladies are not above a cigarette 

“?tee*wa“a sigh of relief. The lights burned brightly The 
Seer for the moment retired from business, so to speak. He 
accepted a partaga with a very good grace, sipped his 
coZ in a corner, and chatted to the lady who had suggested 
Strafford with marked politeness. He was a polished 

®"“moming. in the haU of the hotel. I so^w Madame 
Picardet again, in a neat tailor-made travellmg dress, 
evidently bound for the railway-station. 

‘ What, off, Madame Picardet? * I cried. 

She smiled, and held out her prettily-gloved hand. Yes, 
I’m off ’ she answered archly. ‘Florence, or Rome, or 
somewhere. IVe drained Nice dry—like a sucked orange. 
Got aU the fun I can out of it. Now I’m away again to my 

beloved Italy.’ , v. 

But it struck me as odd that, if Italy was her game, she 

went by the omnibus which takes down to the train de 

luxe for Paris. However, a man of the world accepts what 

a lady tells him, no matter how improbable; and I confess, 

for ten days or so, I thought no more about her, or the Seer 

either. , , . 

At the end of that time our fortnightly pass-book came m 

from the bank in London. It is part of my duty, as the 
millionaire’s secretary, to make up this book once a fort- 
night, and to compare the cancelled cheques with Sir 
Charles’s counterfoils. On this particular occasion I 
happened to observe what I can only describe as a very 
grave discrepancy — in fact, a discrepancy of £5,000. On 
the wrong side, too. Sir Charles was debited with £5,000 
more than the total amount that was shown on the 
coimterfoils. 
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I examined the book with care. The source of the error 
was obvious. It lay in a cheque to Self or Bearer, for £5,000, 
signed by Sir Charles, and evidently paid across the counter 
in London, as it bore on its face no stamp or indication of 
any other office. 

I called in my brother-in-law from the salon to the study. 
‘ Look here, Charles, ’ I said, ‘ there 's a cheque in the book 
which you haven T entered.* And I handed it to him 
without comment, for I thought it might have been drawn 
to settle some little loss on the turf or at cards, or to make 
up some other affair he didn’t desire to mention to me. 
These things will happen. 

He looked at it and stared hard. Then he pursed up his 
mouth and gave a long low ‘Whew!’ At last he turned it 
over and remarked, ‘I say, Sey, my boy, we’ve just been 
done joUy well brown, haven ’t we ? ’ 

I glanced at the cheque. ‘ How do you mean ? ’ I inquired, 

‘ Why, the Seer, ’ he replied, stiU staring at it ruefully. 
‘I don’t mind the five thou., but to think the fellow should 
have gammoned the pair of us like that — ignominious, I 
caUitl’ 

‘ How do you know it ’s the Seer ? ’ I asked. 

‘Look at the green ink,’ he answered. /Besides, I re- 
collect the very shape of the last flourish. I flourished a bit 
like that in the excitement of the moment, which I don t 
always do with my regular signature. ’ 

‘He’s done us,’ I answered, recognising it. ‘But how the 
dickens did he manage to transfer it to the cheque? This 
looks like your own handwrriting, Charles, not a clever 
forgery.’ 

‘It is, ’ he said. ‘I admit it — I can’t deny it. Only fancy 
him bamboozling me when I was most on my guard! I 
wasn’t to be taken in by any of His silly occult tricks and 
catch-words ; but it- never occurred to me he was going to 
victimize me financially in this way. I expected attempts at 
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a loan or an extortion; but to collar my signature to a 
blank cheque- — atrocious 1 

‘ How did he manage it ?’ I asked. 

‘ I haven’t the faintest conception. I only know those axe 
the words I wrote. I could swear to them anywhere. ’ 

‘ Then you can ’t protest the cheque ? ’ 

‘ Unfortunately, no; it ’s my own true signature. ’ 

We went that afternoon without delay to see the Chief 
Commissary of Police at the office. He; was a gentlemanly 
Frenchman, much less formal and red-tapey than usual, 
and he spoke excellent English with an American accent, 
having acted, in fact, as a detective in New York for about 

ten years in his early manhood. 

‘I guess,’ he said slowly, after hearing our story, ‘you’ve 
been victimized right here by Colonel Clay , gentlemen. 

‘ Who is Colonel Clay? ’ Sir Charles asked. 

‘That’s just what I want to know,’ the Comnussary 
answered, in his curious American-French-English. ‘He is a 
Colonel, because he occasionally gives himself a commis- 
sion; he is caUed Colonel Clay, because he appears to possess 
an india-rubber face, and he can mould it like clay in the 
hands of the potter. Real name, unknown. Nationality, 
equally French and English. Address, usually Europe. 
Profession, former maker of wax figures to the Mus6e 
Grevin. Age, what he chooses. Employs his knowledge to 
mould his own nose and cheeks, with wax additions, to the 
character he desires to personate. Aquiline this time, you 
say. Hein ! Anything like these photographs ? ’ 

He rummaged in his desk and handed us two. 

‘Not in the least,’ Sir Charles answered. ‘Except, per- 
haps, as to the neck, everything here is quite unlike him. ’ 
‘Then that’s the Colonel!’ the Commissary answered, 
with decision, rubbing his hands in glee. ‘ Look here, ’ and he 
took out a pencil and rapidly sketched the outline of one of 
the two faces — ^that of a bland-looking yoimg man, with no 
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expression v/orth mentioning. ‘There’s the Colonel in his 
simple disguise. Very good. Now watch me: figure to your- 
self that he adds here a tiny patch of wax to his nose — an 
aquiline bridge — ^just so; well, you have him right there; 
and the chin, ah, one touch: now, for hair, a wig: for 
complexion, nothing easier: that’s the profile of your rascal, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Exactly,’ we both murmured. By two curves of the 
pencil, and a shock of false hair, the face was transmuted. 

‘He had very large eyes, with very big pupils,- though,’ 

I objected, looking close; ‘and the man in the photograph 
here has them small and boiled-fishy. ’ 

‘That’s so,’ the Commissary answered. ‘A drop of 
belladonna expands — and produces the Seer; five grains 
of opium contract — and give a dead-alive, stupidly-umo- 
eent appearance. Well, you leave this affair to me, gentle- 
men. I’ll see the fun out. I don’t say I’ll catch him for you; 
nobody ever yet has caught Colonel Clay; but I’ll explam 
how he did the trick; and that ought to be conso- 
lation enough to a man of your means for a trifle of five 
thousand!’ 

‘You are not the conventional French office-holder, M. 
le Commissaire, ’ I ventured to interpose. 

‘You bet! ’ the Commissary replied, and drew himself up 
like a captain of infantry. ‘Messieurs,* he continued, in 
French, with the utmost dignily, ‘I shall devote the re- 
sources of this office to tracing out the crime, and, if possible, 
to effectuatiDg the arrest of the culpable. ’ 

We telegraphed to Bondon, of course, and we wrote to 
the bank, with a full description of the suspected person. 

But I need hardly add that nothing came of it. 

Three days later the Co mmi ssary called at our hotel. 
‘Well, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am glad to say I have dis- 
covered everything ! ’ 

‘What? Arrested the Seer? ’ Sir Charles cried. 
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Th.e Conunissary drew back, almost borrified at the 
suggestion. 

‘ Arrested Colonel Clay?’ he exclaimed. 'Mats, monsieur, 
we are only human! Arrested him? No, not quite. But 
tracked out how he did it. That is already much— to 

unravel Colonel Clay, gentlemen ! ’ 

‘Well, what do you make of it?’ Sir Charles asked. 


crestfallen. 

The Commissary sat down and gloated over his discovery. 
It was clear a well-planned crime amused him vastly. ‘In 
the first place, monsieur,’ he said, ‘disabuse your mind of 
the idea 'that when monsieur your secretary went out to 
fetch Senor Herrera that night, Senor Herrera didn’t know 
to whose rooms he was coming. Quite otherwise, in point of 
fact. I do not doubt myself that Senor Herrera, or Colonel 
Clay (call biryi which you like), came to Nice this winter for 
no other purpose than just to rob you. ’ 

‘But I sent for him, ’ my brother-in-law interposed. 

‘Yes; he meant you to send for him. He forced a card, so 
to speak. If he couldn’t do that I guess he would be a pretty 
poor conjurer. He had a lady of his own — ^his wife, let us 
say, or his sister — stoppmg-here at this hotel; a certain 
Madame Picardet. Through her he induced several ladies of 
your circle to attend his searwes. She and they spoke to you 
about him, and aroused your curiosity. You may bet your 
bottom dollar that when he came to this room he came ready 

exclaimed. ‘I see it aU now. That designmg woman sent 
round before dmner to say I wanted to meet him; and by 
the time you got there he was ready for bamboozling me.’. 

‘That’s so,’ the Commissary answered. ‘He had your 
name ready painted on both his arms; and he had made 
other preparations of still greater importance. ’ 

‘You mean the cheque. Well, how did he get it? ’ 


primed and prepared with endless facts about both of you. ’ 
‘What fools we have been, Sey,’ my brother-in-la 
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The Commissary opened the door. ‘Come in/ he said. 
And a young man entered whom we recognized at once as 
the chief clerk in the Foreign Department of the Credit 
Marseillais, the principal bank all along the Riviera. 

‘ State what you know of this cheque, * the Commissary 
said, showing it to him, for we had handed it over to the 
police as a piece of evidence. 

‘ About four weeks since — ’ the clerk began. 

‘Say ten days before your sdancCf^ the Commissary 
interposed. 

‘A gentleman %vith very long hair and an aquiline nose, 
dark, strange, and handsome, called in at my department 
and asked if I could tell him the name of Sir Charles 
Vandrift’s London banker. He said he had a sum to pay in 
to your credit, and asked if we would forward it for him. I 
told him it was irregular for us to receive the money, as you 
had no account with us, but that your London bankers were 
Darby, Drummond, and Rothenberg, Limited. ’ 

‘ Quite right, ’ Sir Charles murmured. 

‘Two days later a lady, Madame Picardet, who was a 
customer of ours, brought in a good cheque for three 
hundred pounds, signed by a first-rate name, and asked us 
to pay it in on her behalf to Darby, Drummond, and 
Rothenberg ’s, and to open a London account with them for 
her. We <pd so, and received in reply a cheque-book. ’ 

‘From which this cheque was taken, as I learn from the 
number, by telegram from London, ’ the Commissary put 
in. ‘Also, that on the same day on which your cheque was 
cashed, Madame Picardet, in London, withdrew her 
balance. ’ 

‘But how did the fellow get me to sign the cheque? ’ Sir 
Charles cried. ‘ How did he manage the card trick ? ’ 

The Commissary produced a similar card from his 
pocket. ‘ Was that the sort of thing? ’ he asked. 

‘ Precisely I A facsimile. ’ 
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‘I thought so. WeU, our Colouel, I find, bought a packet, 
of such carfs, intended for admission tpa religious toction, 
at a shop in the Quai Jrlassena. He cut out the centre, and, 
see here—* The Commissary turned it over, and showed a 
piece of paper pasted neatly over the back; thb he tore.off, 
Ld there, concealed behind it, lay a fo ded cheque, 
•with only the place ivhere the signature shoifid be written 
showing through on the face which the Seer had presented 
to us ‘I call that a neat trick,’ the Commissary remarked, 
with professional enjoymeut of a reaUy good deception 
‘But he burnt the envelope before my eyes. Sir Charles 

^^^pSi'* the Commissary answered. ‘What would he be 
worth as a conjurer, anyway, if he couldn’t substitute one 
envelope for another between the table and the fireplace 
without your noticing it? And Colonel Clay, you must 

remembe^ is a prince among conjurers.’ 

‘Well it’s a comfort to know we’ve identified our man, 
and the woman who was with him, ’ Sir Charles said, with a 
slight sigh of reUef. ‘The next thing wiU be, of course, you’U 
follow them up on these clues in England and arrest them? 

The Commissary shrugged his shoulders. ‘Arrest them!’ 
he exclaimed, much amused. ‘Ah, monsieur, but you are 
sanguine! No officer of justice has ever succeeded in arrest- 
' ing le Colonel Caoutchouc, as we call him in French: He is as 
slippery as an eel, that man. He wriggles through our fin- 
gers. Suppose even we caught him, what could we prove? I 
ask you. Nobody who has seen him once can ever swear to 
him again in his next impersonation. He is impayable^ this 
good Colonel. On the day when I arrest him, I assure you, 
monsieur, I shall consider myself the smartest police- 
officer in Europe. ’ 

‘Well, I shall catch him yet,’ Sir Charles answered, and 
relapsed into silence. 
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‘Let us take a trip to Switzerland/ said Lady Vandrift. 
And any one who knows Amelia will not be surprised to learn 
that we did take a trip to Switzerland accordingly. No- 
body can drive Sir Charles, except his wife. And nobody at 
all can drive Amelia. 

There were difficulties at the outset, because wo had not 
ordered rooms at the hotels beforehand, and it W'iis well on 
in the season; but they were overcome at last by tlie usual 
application of a golden key; and we foxmd ourselves in due 
time pleasantly quartered in Lucerne, at that most com- 
fortable of European hostelries, the Schweitzerhof. 

We were a square party of four — Sir Charles and Amelia, 
myself and Isabel. We had nice big rooms, on the first floor, 
overlooking the lake; and as none of us was possessed witli 
the faintest symptom of that incipient mania which shows 
itself in the form of an insane desire to climb raoimtain 
heights of disagreeable steepness and unnecessary snowi- 
ness, I will venture to assert we all enjoyed ourselves. We 
spent most of our time sensibly in lounging about the lake 
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on tlie jolly little steamers; and when we did a mountain 
climb, it was on the Rigi or Pilatus — ^where an engine imder- 
took all the muscular work for us. 

As usual, at the hotel, a great many imscellaneous people 
showed a burning desire to be specially nice to us. if you 
wish to see how friendly and charming humamty is, just try 
being a weli-kno^vn millionaire for a week, and you’ll learn 
a thing or two. Wherever Sir Charles goes he is surrounded 
by charming and disinterested people, all eager to make his 
distinguished acquaintance, and all familiar with several 
excellent investments, or several deserving objects of 
Christian charity. It is my business in life, as Ms brother-in- 
law and secretary, to decline %vith thanks the excellent 
investments, and to throw judicious cold water on the ob- 
jects of charity. Even I myself, as the great man’s almoner, 
am very much sought after. People casually allude before me 
to artless stories of ‘ poor curates in Cumberland, you know, 
Mr Wentworth,’ or widows in Cornwall, penniless poets with 
epics in their desks, and young painters who need but the 
breath of a patron to open to them the doors of an admiring 
Academy. I smile and look wise, while I administer cold 
water in minute doses; but I never report one of these cases 
to Sir Charles, except m the rare or almost unheard-of event 
where I think there is really something in them. 

Ever since our little adventure with the Seer at Nice, Sir 
Charles, who is constitutionally cautious, had been even 
more careful than usual about possible sharpers. And, as 
chance would have it, there sat just opposite us at table 
d'hdte at the Schweitzerhof— ’tis a fad of AmeKa’s to dine at 
table d'hdte; she says she can’t bear to be boxed up all day in 
private rooms with ‘too much family’— a sinister-looking 
man with dark hair and eyes, conspicuous by his bushy 
overhanging eyebrows. My attention was first called to the 
eyebrows in question by a nice Httle parson who sat at our 
side, and who, observed that they were made up of certain 
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large and bristly hairs, which (he told us) had been traced by 
Darwin to our monkey ancestors. Very pleasant little fel- 
low, this fresh-faced young parson, on his honeymoon tour 
with a nice wee wife, a bonnie Scotch lassie with a charming 
accent. 

I looked at the eyebrows close. Then a sudden thought 
struck me. ‘Do you believe they’re his own? ’ I asked of the 
curate; ‘or are they only stuck on — a make-up disguise? 
They really almost look like it.’ 

‘You don’t suppose — * Charles began, and checked him- 
self suddenly. 

‘Yes, I do,’ I answered; ‘the Seer ! ’ Then I recollected my 
blunder, and looked down sheepishly. For, to say the truth, 
Vandrift had straightly enjoined on me long before to say 
nothing of our painful little episode at Nice to Amelia; he 
was afraid if she once heard of it, he would hear of it for ever 
after. 

‘What Seer?’ the little parson inquired, with parsonical 
curiosity. / 

1 noticed the man with the overhanging eyebrows give a 
queer sort of start. Charles’s glance was fixed upon me. I 
hardly knew what to answer. 

‘ Oh, a man who was at Nice with us last year,’ I stam- 
mered out, trying hard to look imconcerned. ‘A fellow they 
talked about, that’s all.’ And I turned the subject. 

But the curate, like a donkey, wouldn’t let me turn it. 

‘Had he eyebrows like that?’ he inquired, in an under- 
tone. I was really angry. If this was Colonel Clay, the curate 
was obviously giving him the cue, and making it much 
more difficult for us to catch him, now we might possibly 
have lighted on the chance to do so. 

‘No, he hadn’t,’ I answered testily; ‘it was a passing 
expression. But this is not the man. I was mistaken, no 
doubt.’ And I nudged him gently. 

The little curate was too innocent for anything. ‘Oh, I 
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see,’ he replied, nodding hard and looking mse. Then he 
turned to his wife and made an obvioi^ face, which the man 
with the eyebrows couldn’t fail to notice. 

Fortunately, a poHtical discussion going on a few 
places farther down the table spread up to us and di- 
verted attention for a moment. The magical name of 
Gladstone saved us. Sir Charles flared up. I was tridy 
pleased, for I could see Amelia was boiling over with 

curiosity by this time. 

After dinner, in the billiard-room, however, the man with 
the big eyebrows sidled up and began to talk to me. If he 
was cSonel Clay, it was evident he bore us no grudge at aU 
for the five thousand pounds he had done us out of. On the 
contrary he seemed quite prepared to do us out of five 
thousand more when opportunity offered; for he introduced 
himself at once as Dr Hector Maepherson, the exclusive 
grantee of extensive concessions from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on the Upper Amazons. He dived into conversation 
with me at once as to the splendid mineral resources of his 
Brazilian estate— the silver, the platinum, the actual rubies, 
the possible diamonds. I listened and simled; I knew what 
was coming. All he needed to develop this magnificent con- 
cession was a little more capital. It was sad to see thousands 
of pounds’ worth of platinum and car-loads of rubies just 
crumbling in the soil or carried away by the river, for want 
of a few hundreds to work them with properly. If he knew 
of anybody, now, with money to invest, he could recom- 
mend — ^nay, offer him — a unique opportunity of 

earning, say, forty per cent on his capital, on unimpeachable 
security. 

‘ I wouldn’t do it for every man,’ Dr Hector Maepherson 
remarked, drawing himself up; ‘but if I took a fancy to a 
feUow who had command of ready cash, I might choose to 
put him in the way of feathering his nest with imexampled 
rapidity.’ 
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‘Exceedingly disinterested of you/ I answered drily, 
fixing my eyes on his eyebrows. 

The little curate, meanwhile, was playing billiards with 
Sir Charles. His glance followed mine as it rested for a mo- 
ment on the monkey-like hairs. 

‘False, obviously false,’ he remarked with his lips; and 
I’m bound to confess I never saw any man speak so well by 
movement alone; you could follow every word though not 
a sound escaped him. 

During the rest of that evening Dr Hector Macpherson 
stuck to me as close as a mustard-plaster. And he was al- 
most as irritating. I got heartily sick of the Upper Amazons. 
I have positively waded in my time through ruby mines 
(in prospectuses, I mean) till the mere sight of a ruby 
absolutely sickens me. When Charles, in an unwonted fit of 
generosity, once gave his sister Isabel (whom I had the 
honour to marry) a ruby necklet (inferior stones), I made 
Isabel change it for sapphires and amethysts, on the judi- 
cious plea that they suited her complexion better. (I scored 
one, incidentally, for having considered Isabel’s com- 
plexion). By the time I went to bed I was prepared to smk 
the Upper Amazons in the sea, and to stab, shoot, poison, or 
otherwise seriously damage the mart with the concession and 
the felse eyebrows. 

For the next three days, at intervals, he returned to the 
charge. He bored me to death with his platinum and his 
rubies. He didn’t want a capitalist who would personally 
exploit the thing; he would prefer to do it all on his own 
account, giving the capitalist preference debentures of his 
bogus company, and a lien on the concession. I listened and 
smiled; I listened and yawned; I listened and was rude; I 
ceased to listen at all; but still he droned on with it. I fell 
asleep on the steamer one day, and woke up in ten minutes 
to hear him droning yet, ‘ And the jdeld of platinum per ton 
was certified to be — ’ I forget how many pounds, or ounces, 
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or pennyweights. These details of assays have ceased to 
interest me: like the man who ‘didn’t believe in ghosts’, I 
have seen too many of them. 

The fresh-faced little curate and his wife, however, were 
quite different people. He was a cricketing Oxford man; she 
was a breezy Scotch lass, with a wholesome breath of the 
Highlands about her. I called her ‘White Heather’. Their 
name was Brabazon. Millionaires are so accustomed to be- 
ing beset by harpies of every description, that when they 
come across a young couple who are simple and natural, 
they delight in the purely human relation. We picnicked 
and went excursions a great deal with the honeymooners. 
They were frank in their young love, and so proof against 
chaff, that we all really liked them. But whenever I called 
the pretty girl ‘White Heather’, she looked so shocked, and 
cried ; ‘ Oh, IVIr Wentworth ! ’ Still, we were the best of friends. 
The curate offered to row us in a boat on the lake one day, 
while the Scotch lassie assured us she could take an oar 
almost as well as he did. However, we did not accept their 
offer, as row-boats exert an unfavourable influence upon 
Amelia’s digestive organs. 

‘Nice young fellow, that man Brabazon,’ Sir Charles said 
to me one day, as we lounged together along the quay; 
‘ never talks about advowsons or next presentations. Doesn’t 
seem to me to care two pins about promotion. Says he’s 
quite content in his country curacy; enough to live upon, 
and needs no more; and his wife has a little, a very little, 
money. I asked him about his poor to-day, on purpose to 
test him: these parsons are always trying to screw some- 
thing out of one for their poor ; men in my position know the 
truth of the saying that we have that class of the population 
always with us. Would you believe it, he says he hasn’t any 
poor at all in his parish! They’re aU well-to-do farmers or 
else able-bodied labourers, and his one terror is that some- 
body wll come and try to pauperise them.* If a philanthro- 
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pisb were to give me fifty pounds to-day for use at Emping- 
ham,’ he said, ‘ I assure you. Sir Charles, I shouldn’t know 
what to do with it. I think I should buy new dresses for 
Jessie, who wants them about as much as anybody else in 
the village — that is to say, not at all.’ There’s a parson for you, 
Sey, my boy. Only wish we had one of his sort at Seldon.’ 

‘He certainly doesn’t want to get anything out of you,’ I 
answered. 

That evening at dinner a queer little episode happened. 
The man with the eyebrows began talking to me across the 
table in his usual fashion, full of his wearisome concession 
on the Upper Amazons. I was trying to squash him as 
politely as possible, when I caught Amelia’s eye. Her look 
amused me. She was engaged in making signals to Charles at 
her side to observe the little curate’s curious sleeve-hnks. I 
glanced at them, and saw at once they were a singular 
possession for so imobtrusive a person. They consisted each 
of a short gold bar for one arm of the link, fastened by a 
tiny chain of the same material to what seemed to my 
tolerably experienced eye — a first-rate diamond. Pretty big 
diamonds, too, and of remarkable shape, brilliancy, and 
cutting. In a moment I knew what Amelia meant. She 
owned a diamond rivi^ey said to be of Indian origin, but 
short by two stones for the circumference of her tolerably 
ample neck. Now, she had long been wanting two diamonds 
like these to match her set; but owing to the unusual shape 
- and antiquated cutting of her own gems, she had never been 
able to complete the necklet, at least without removing an 
extravagant amount from a much larger stone of the first 
water. 

The Scotch lassie’s eyes caught Amelia’s at the same time, 
and she broke into a pretty smile of good-humoured 
amusement. ‘Taken in another person, Dick, dear!’ she 
exclaimed, in her breezy way, turning to her husband. ‘ Lady 

Vandrift is observing your diamond sleeve-links.’ 
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•They’re very fine gems,’ Amelia observed incautiously. 
(A most unwise^admission if she desired to buy them.) 

■ But the pleasant little curate rvas too 

a soul to take advantage of her slip of judgment. They are 
a soul to ta t y good stones— considering, 

good stones, he replmd very g ^ 

Thev’re not diamonds at au, ro leii ^ 

Lrt old-fashioned Oriental paste. My great-grandfather 

bought f looted tLm from Tippoo 

^tSs palace. He thought, like you, he had got a good 
t^ But it turned out. when they eame to be exammed 

■ -^^perts, they were only paste-very wonderful paste; 
~.,„Jttsjupposed they had even imposed upon Tippoo hunsetf, 

imitation. But they are worth-well, say, fifty 

shillinss at the utmost. j * t 

While he spoke Charles looked at Ameha, and ^e a 

looked at Charles. Their eyes spoke volumes. The was 

also supposed to have come from Tippoo s collection. Both 
tow afonce an identical conclusion. These were two of fte 
Zme stones, very likely torn apart and disengaged from the 
rest in the viilee at the capture of the Indian pMace. 

• Can you take them off? ’ Sir Charles asked blandly. He 

spoketo the tone that indicates business. __ 

* Certainly ’ the little curate answered, smiling. I m 
IJc'S'omed-’to taking them off. They’m always noticed. 

They’ve been kept in the family ever smce the siege, as a 
sort of valueless heirloom, for the sake of the picturesque- 
ness of the story, you know; and nobody ever sees them 
without asking, as you do. to examme them closely. They 
deceive even experts at first. But they’re paste, aU the 
same; unmitigated Oriental paste, for all that. 

He took them both off, and handed them to Charles. No 
pqari in England is a finer judge of gems than my brother-in- 
law. I watched him narrowly. He examined them close, first 
with the naked eye, then with the little pocket-lens which he 
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always carries. ‘Admirable imitation,’ he 

them on to 'Amelia. ‘I*m not surprised they sho 
upon inexperienced observers.* , ^ 

But from the tone in which he said, it, I could see a 
he had satisfied himself they were real gems of 
value. I know Charles’s way of doing business so we 
glance to Amelia meant, ‘These are the very 
have so long been in search of.’ i 

The Scotch lassie laughed a merry laugh. ‘He 
them now, Dick,’ she cried. *I felt sure Sir Charles 
a Judge of diamonds.’ " 

Amelia turned them over. I know Amehaj- eob,* and I 
knew from the way Amelia looked at them that she meant, 
to have them. And when Amelia means to have anything, 
people who stand in the way may Just as well spare them- 
selves the trouble of opposing her. 

They were beautiful diamonds. We found out s 

the little curate’s account was quite correct: these stones 
had come from the same necklet as Amelia’s ^ 

for a favourite wife of Tippoo’s who had presumably as 
expansive personal charms as our beloved sister-in'i»" • 
More perfect diamonds have seldom been seen. They have 
excited the universal admiration of thieves and-ns*^®^^^^’' 
seurs. Amelia told me afterwards that, according to legenjdj^ 
a Sepoy stole the necklet at the sack of the~ palace, and 
then fought with another for it. It was believed that ^ ^ ^ 
stones got spilt in the scuffle, and were picked up and sold 
by a third person — a looker-on — who had no idea of the 
value of his booty. Amelia had been hunting for them for 
several years to complete her necklet. 

‘They are excellent paste,’ .Sir Charles observed, handing 
them back. ‘It takes a first-rate Judge to detect them from 
the reality. Lady Vandrift has a necklet much the same in 
character, but composed of genuine stones; and as these 
are so much like them, and would complete her set, to all 
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outer appearance. I wouldn’t mind giving you, say, £10 for 
the pair of them.’ 

Mrs Brabazon looked delighted. ‘Oh, seU them to him, 
Dick ’ she cried, ‘and buy me a brooch with the money! A 
paii>'U.oaminQn links would do for you just as well. Ten 
pounds for two paste stones! It’s quite a lot of money.’ 

She said it so sweetly, with her pretty Scotch accent, that 
I couldn’t imagine how Dick had the heart to refuse her. 
But he did, all the same. 

‘No, Jess, darling,’ he answered. ‘They’re worthless, I 
know; but they have for me a certain sentimental value, as 
I’ve often told you. My dear mother wore them, while she 
lived, as ear-rings; and as soon as she died I had them set as 
links in order that I might always keep them about me. 
Besides, they have historical and family interest. Even a 
worthless heirloom, after all, is an heirloom.’ 

Dr Hector Macpherson looked across and intervened. 
‘There is a part of my concession,’ he said, ‘where we have 
reason to believe a perfect new Kimberley will soon be dis- 
covered. If at any time you would care, Sir Charles, to look 
at my diamonds — when I get them — it would afford me the 
greate^^ pleasure in life to submit them to your considera- 
tion.’ 

Sir Charles could stand it no longer. ‘ Sir,’ he said, gazing 
across at him with his sternest air, ‘if your concession were 
cl >rull of diamonds as Sindbad the Sailor’s vaUey, I would 
not care to turn my head to look at them. I am acquainted 
with the nature and practice of salting.’ And he glared at 
the man with the overhanging eyebrows as if he would 
devour him raw. Poor -Dr Hector Macpherson subsided 
We learnt a little later that he was a harmless 
^ lunatic, who went about the world with successive con- 
cessions for ruby mines and platinum reefs, because he had 
been’rtJSi^' and driven mad by speculations in the two, and 
now recouped himself by imaginary grants in Burmah and 
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Brazil, or anywhere else that turned up handy. And his eye- 
brows, after all, were of Nature’s handicraft. We were sorry 
for the incident; but a man in Sir Charles’s position is 
such a mark for rogues that, if he did not take means to 
protect himself promptly, he would be for ever overruiTby 
them. 

When we went up to our salon that evening, Amelia flung 
herself on the sofa. ‘ Charles,’ she broke out in the voice of a 
tragedy queen, ‘those are real diamonds, and I shall never 
be happy again till I get them.’ 

‘They are real diamonds,’ Charles, echoed. ‘And you 
shall have them, Amelia. They’re worth not less 
than three thousand pounds. But I shall bid them up 
gently.’ 

So, next day, Charles set to work to higgle vdth the curate, 
Brabazon, however, didn’t care to part with them. He was 
no money-grubber, he said. He cared more for his mother’s 
gift and a family tradition than for a hundred pounds, if Sir. 
Charles were to offer it. Charles’s eye gleamed. ‘But if I give 
you two hundred!’ he said insinuatingly. ‘What oppor- 
tunities for good! You could build a new wing to your 

village school-house ! ’ 

We have ample accommodation,’ the curate answered. 
No, I don’t think I’ll sell them.’ 

Still, his voice faltered somewhat, and he looked down at 
them inquiringly. 

Charles was too precipitate. 

A hundred poimds more or less matters little to me,’ he 
said; ‘and my wife has set her heart on them. It’s every 
man’s duty to please his ^vife— isn’t it, Mrs Brabazon?— I 
offer you three hundred.’ ^ 

The little Scotch girl clasped her hands. _ 

‘Three hundred pounds! Oh, Dick, just think what to 
we could have, and what good we could do 
hi m have them.’ 
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Her accent was irresistible. But the curate shook his 
head. ■ - 

‘Impossible,’ he answered. ‘My dear mother’s ear-rings! 
IJncle Aubrey would be so angry if he knew I’d sold them. 
I daren’t face Uncle Aubrey.’ 

‘Has he expectations from Uncle Aubrey?’ Sir Charles 
asked of White Heather. 

Mrs Brabazon laughed. ‘Uncle Aubrey! Oh, dear, no. 
Poor dear old Uncle Aubrey! Why, the darling old soul 
hasn’t a penny to bless himself with, except his pension. 
He’s a retired post captain.’ And she laughed melodiously. 
She was a charming woman. 

‘Then I should disregard Uncle Aubrey’s feelings,’ Sir 
Charles said decisively. 

‘No, no,’ the curate answered. ‘Poor dear old Uncle 
Aubrey! I wouldn’t do anything for the world to annoy him. 
And he’d be sure to notice it.’ 

We went back to Amelia. ‘Well, have you got them? ’ she 
asked. 

‘No,’ Sir Charles answered. ‘Not yet. But he’s coming 
round, I think. He’s hesitating now. Would rather like to 
sell them himself, but is afraid what “Uncle Aubrey” 
would say about the matter. His wife will talk him out of 
his needless considerations for Uncle Aubrey’s feehngs; and 
tomorrow we’ll finally clench the bargain.’ 

Next morning we stayed late in our salon, where we 
always breakfasted, and did not come down to the public 
rooms till just before dejeuner. Sir Charles being busy with 
me over arrears of correspondence. When we did come down 
the concierge stepped forward with a twisted little feminine 
note for Amelia. She took it and read it. Her countenance 
Charles,’ she cried, handing it to him, ‘you’ve 
T ^ never be happy now! They’ve 

gone (j^'^^th the diamonds.’ 
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Charles seized the note and read it. Then lie passed it on 
to me. It was short, but final : 


Thursday^ 6 a,m. 

Dear Lady Vandrift — Will you kindly cAcuse our 
having gone off hurriedly without bidding you good- 
bye? We have just had a horrid telegram to say that 
Dick’s favourite sister is dangerously ill of fever in 
Paris. I wanted to shake hands with you before we left 
— ^you have all been so sweet to us — but we go by the 
morning train, absurdly early, and I wouldn’t for 
worlds disturb you. Perhaps some day we may meet 
again — ^though, buried as we are in a North-country 
village, it isn’t likely; but in any case, you have secured 
the grateful recollection of Yours very cordially, 

Jessie Brabazon 

P.S. — Kindest regards to Sir Charles and those dear 
Wentworths, and a kiss for yourself, if I may venture to 
send you one. 

‘ She doesn’t even mention where they’ve gone,’ Amelia 
exclaimed, in a very bad humour. 

‘The concierge may know,’ Isabel suggested, looking over 
my shoulder. 

We asked at his office. 

Yes, the gentleman’s address was the Rev. Richard 
Peploe Brabazon, Holme Bush Cottage, Empingham, 
Northumberland. 

Any address where letters might be sent at once, in Paris ? 
For the next ten days, or till further notice. Hotel des 
Deux Mondes, Avenue de I’Opera. 

Amelia’s mind was made up at once. 

‘Strike while the iron’s hot,’ she cried. ‘This sudden ill- 
ness, coming at the end of their honeymoon, and inyif’ ^. 
ten days’ more stay at an expensive hotel, wilL^^^ 
upset the curate’s budget. He’ll be glad to sell no^y Oii’k 
get them for three hundred. It was absurd of Charles to 
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offer so much at first; but offered once, oi course we must 
stick to it.’ 

‘What do you propose to do?’ Charles asked. ‘Write, or 
telegraph?’ 

‘Oh, how silly men are! ’ Amelia cried. ‘Is this the sort of 
business to be arranged by letter, still less by telegram? No. 
Seymour must start off at once, taking the night train to 
Paris; and the moment he gets there, he must interview the 
curate or Mrs Brabazon. Mrs Brabazon’s the best. She has 
none of this stupid, sentimental nonsense about Uncle 
Aubrey.’ 

It is no part of a secretary’s duties to act as a diamond 
broker. But when Amelia puts her foot down, she puts her 
foot down — a fact which she is unnecessarily fond of 
emphasizing in that identical proposition. So the self-same 
evening saw me safe in the train on my way to Paris; and 
next morning I turned out of my comfortable sleeping-car 
at the Gare de Strasbourg. My orders were to bring back 
those diamonds, alive or dead, so to speak, in my pocket to 
Lucerne; and to offer any needful sum, up to two thousand 
five hundred pounds, for their immediate purchase. 

When I arrived at the Deux Mondes I found the poor 
little curate and his wife both greatly agitated. They had 
sat up all night, they said, with their invalid sister; and the 
sleeplessness and suspense had certainly told upon them 
after their long railway journey. They were pale and tired, 
Mrs Brabazon, in particular, looking ill and worried — too 
much like White Heather. I was more than half ashamed of 
bothering them about the diamonds at such a moment, but 
it occurred to me that Amelia was probably right — ^they 
would now have reached the end of the sum set apart for 
their Continental trip, and a little ready cash might be far 
from unwelcome. 

I broached the subject delicately. It was a fad of Lady 
Vandrift’s, I said. She had set her heart upon those useless 
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trinkets. And she wouldn’t go without them. She must and 
would have them. But the curate was obdurate. He threw 
Uncle Aubrey still in my teeth. Three hundred?— no, 
never! A mother’s present; impossible, dear Jessie! Jessie 
begged and prayed; she had gro-wn really attached to Lady 
Vandrift, she said; but the curate wouldn’t hear of it. I 
went up tentatively to four hundred. He shook his head 
gloomily. It wasn’t a question of money, he said. It was a 
question of affection. I saw it was no use trying that tack 
any longer. I struck out a new line. ‘These stones,’ I said, ‘I 
think I ought to inform you, are really diamonds. Sir 
Charles is certain of it. Now, is it right for a man of your 
profession and position to be wearing a pair of big gems like 
those, worth several hundred poimds, as ordinary sleeve- 
links? A woman? — ^yes, I grant you. But for a man, is it 
manly? And you a cricketer! ’ 

He looked at me and laughed. ‘Will nothing convince 
you?’ he cried. ‘They have been examined and tested by 
half dozen jewellers, and we know them to be paste. 
It wouldn’t be right of me to sell them to you under 
false pretences, however unwilling on my side. I couldn’t 
do it.’ 

‘Well, then,’ I said, going up a bit in my bids to meet 
him, ‘I’ll put it like this. These gems are paste. But Lady 
Vandrift has an unconquerable and unaccountable desire 
to possess them. Money doesn’t matter to her. She is a 
friend of your wife’s. As a personal favour, won’t you sell 
them to her for a thousand? ’ 

He shook his head. ‘It wquld be wrong,’ he said, — ^*1 
might even add, criminal.’ 

‘But we take all risk,’ I cried. • 

He was absolute adamant. ‘As a clergyman,’ he answered, 

‘ I feel I cannot do it.’ 

‘ Will you try, Mrs Brabazon ? ’ I asked. 

The pretty little Scotchwoman leant over and whispered. 
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She coaxed and cajoled him. Her ways were winsome. I 
couldn’t hear what she said, but he seemed to give way at 
last. ‘I should love Lady Vandrift to have them,’ she mur- 
mured turning to me. ‘She is such a dear!’ And she took 
out the links from her husband’s cuffs and handed them 
across to me. 

‘How much?’ I asked. 

‘Two thousand?’ she answered interrogatively. It was a 
big rise, all at once; but such are the ways of women. 

‘ Done ! ’ I replied. ‘ Do you consent ? ’ 

The curate looked up as if ashamed of himself. 

‘I consent,’ he said slowly, ‘since Jessie wishes it. But as 
a clergyman, and to prevent any future misunderstanding, 
I should like you to give me a statement in writing that you 
buy them on my distinct and positive declaration that they 
are made of paste — old Oriental paste — not genuine stones, 
and that I do not claim any other qualities for them.’ 

I popped the gems into my purse, well pleased. 

‘Certainly,’ I said, pulling out a paper. Charles, with his 
unerring business instinct, had anticipated the request, and 
given me a signed agreement to that effect. 

‘ You wiU take a cheque ? ’ I inquired. 

He hesitated. 

‘Notes of the Bank of France would suit me better,’ he 
answered. 

‘ Very well,’ I replied. ‘ I will go out and get them.’ 

How very unsuspicious some are! He allowed me- to go 
off — with the stones in my pocket! 

Sir Charles had given me a blank cheque, not exceeding 
two thousand five himdred pounds. I took it to our agents 
and cashed it for notes of the Bank of France. The curate 
clasped them with pleasure. And right glad I was to go back 
to Lucerne that night, feeling that I had got those diamonds 
into my hands for about a thousand pounds imder their real 
value! 
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‘That’s the question,’ Charles answered. ‘You do leave it 
about sol’ 

‘And why didn’t he steal the whole tivUre at once, and 
sell the gems ? ’ I inquired, 

‘Too cunning,’ Charles replied. ‘This was much better 
business. It isn’t easy to dispose of a big thing like that. In 
the first place, the stones are large and valuable; in the 
second place, they’re well known — every dealer has heard of 
the Vandrift rivikrey and seen pictures of the shape of them. 
They’re marked gems, so to speak. No, he played a better 
game — ^took a couple of them off, and offered them to the 
only person on earth who was likely to buy them without 
suspicion. He came here, meaning to work this very trick; 
he had the links made right to the shape beforehand, and 
then he stole the stones and slipped them into their places. 
It’s a wonderfully clever trick. Upon my soul, I almost 
admire the fellow,’ 

For Charles is a business man himself, and can appreciate 
business capacity in others. 

How Colonel Clay came to know about that necklet, and 
to appropriate two of the stones, we only discovered much 
later. I will not here anticipate that disclosure. One thing at 
a time is a good rule in life. For the moment he succeeded in 
bafiBing us altogether. 

However, we followed him on to Paris, telegraphing 
beforehand to the Bank of Prance to stop the notes. It 
was all in vain. They had been cashed within half an hour 
of my paying them. The curate and his wife, we found, 
quitted the Hotel des Deux Mondes for parts unknown 
that same afternoon. And, as usual with Colonel Clay, 
they vanished into space, leaving no clue behind them. 

In other words, they changed their disgmse, no doubt, 
and reappeared somewhere else that night in altered 
characters. At any rate, no such person as the Reverend 
Richard Peploe Brabazon was ever afterwards heard of— 
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and, for the matter of that no such village exists as 
Empingham, Northumberland. 

We communicated the matter to the Parisian police. 
They -were most unsympathetic. ‘ It is no doubt Colonel 
Clay,’ said the official whom we saw; ‘but you seem to have 
little just ground of complaint against him. As far as I can see 
messieurs, there is not much to choose between you. You, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, desired to buy diamonds at the price 
of paste. You, madame, feared you had bought paste at the 
price of diamonds. You, monsieur the secretary, tried to get 
the stones from an imsuspecting person for half their value. 
He took you all in, that brave Colonel Caoutchouc — ^it was 
diamond cut diamond.’ 

Which was true, no doubt, but by no means consoling. 

We returned to the Grand Hotel. Charles was fuming 
with indignation. ‘This is really too much,’ he exclaimed. 
‘What an audacious rascal! But he will never again take 
- me in, my dear Sey. I only hope he’ll try it on. I should love 
to catch him. I’d know him another time, I’m sure, in spite 
of his disguises. It’s absurd my being tricked twice running 
like this. But never again while I live! Never again, I 
declare to you!’ 

^Jamais de la vie!"* a courier in the hall close by mur- 
mured responsively. We stood under the verandah of the 
Grand Hotel, in the big glass courtyard. And I verily 
believe that courier was really Colonel Clay himself in one 
of his disguises. 

But perhaps we were beginning to suspect him every- 
where. 
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positively 

‘H^e you brought them, Seymour? ’ she asked. 

‘Oh 'how dretTf ’ spoils in triumph. 

‘Certain of it > V"^ r T “heated you?’ 

take me in in the "Tt* them. ‘No one can 

you doubt’them ? “ *amonds. Why on earth should 

and^shTra^ >Irs O’Hagan, at the hotel, 

read of itT ‘ Just like that-she’s 

faTe; ^ *>^0 sets-one real, one 

the real, and pretend W *u® showing you 

‘You npf‘Hn»+ T, ^ ho sells them as a special favour.’ 

diamonds.’ ^ ^ armed,’ I answered. ‘I am a judge of 


seen them!>*^^ satisfied,’ Amelia murmured, ‘till Charles has 

sarAmeIkr*laU° her life I 

to examSr ^ '’^“ded the stones to Charles 

self,hemightbrTakoutLTr f ^ “y' 

losing his tpmn • , monosyllabic interjection, 

^rnuButTr, when tMngs go 
the price. * ®“he, while I told h im 


wered! weli™«*fiej^°““* 

‘^^^heir reality?’ lasted. 

^ slightest,’ he replied, gazing at them. ‘They are 

aIotty“andt^-“ ^ 

with them ’ ^ ® *° “"“pare 

One minute later she rushed down again, breathless. 
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Five Hundred Carats 


George Griffith 


It was several months after the brilliant if somewhat 
mysterious recovery of the £15,000 parcel from the notorious 
but now vanished Seth Salter’*' that I had the pleasure, and 
I think I may fairly add the privilege, of making the 
acquaintance of inspector Lipinzld. 

I can say without hesitation that in the course of wander- 
ings which have led me over a considerable portion of the 
lands and seas of the world I have never met a more interest- 
ing man than he was. I say ‘was’, poor fellow, for he is 
now no longer anything but a memory of bitterness to the 
I.D.B. — but that is a yam with another twist. 

There is no need for further explanation of the all too 
brief intimacy which followed our introduction, than t e 
statement of the fact that the greatest South African detec- 
tive of his day was after aU a man as well as a detective, and 
hence not only Justifiably proud of the many brilhant 

achievements which illustrated his career, but also by no 
means loth that some day the story of them should, with all 
due and proper precautions and reservatioi^, be told to a 


* The reference is Ix) an. earlier case of Inspector lapmzki. 
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wider and possibly less prejudiced audience than the motley 
and migratory population of the Camp as it was in his day. 

I had not been five minutes in the cosy, tastily-furnished 
sanctum of his low, broad-roofed bungalow in New De 
Beers Road before I saw it was a museum as well as a study. 
Specimens of all sorts of queer apparatus employed by the 
I.D.B.’s for smuggliug diamonds were scattered over the 
tables and mantelpiece. 

There were massive, handsomely-carved briar and meer- 
schaum pipes which seemed to hold wonderfully little 
tobacco for their size; rough sticks of firewood ingeniously 
hollowed out, which must have been worth a good round 
sum in their time; hollow handles of travelling trunks; 
ladies’ boot heels' of the fashion affected on a memorable 
occasion by Mrs Michael Mosenstein; and novels, hymn- 
books, church-services, and bibles, with cavities cut out of 
the centre of their leaves which had once held thousands of 
pounds’ worth of illicit stones on their unsuspected passage 
through the book-post. 

But none of these interested, or, indeed, puzzled me so 
much as did a couple of curiously assorted articles which lay 
under a little glass case on a wall bracket. One was an 
ordinary piece of heavy lead tubing, about three inches 
long and an inch in diameter, sealed by fusing at both ends, 
and having a little brass tap fused into one end. The other 
. was a small ragged piece of dirty red sheet — indiarubber, 
very thin — ^in fact almost transparent — and, roughly speak- 
ing, four or five inches square. 

I was looking at these things, wondering what on earth 
could be the connection between them, and what manner of 
strange story might be connected with them, when the 
Inspector came in. 

‘ Good-evening. Glad to see you ! ’ he said, in his quiet and 
almost gentle voice, and without a trace of foreign accent, 
as we shook hands. ‘Well, what do you think of my 
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museum? I daresay you’ve guessed already that if some of 
these things could speak they could keep your readers 
entertained for some little time, eh? ’ 

‘ Well, there is no reason why their o^vner shouldn’t speak 
for them,’ I said, making the obvious reply, ‘provided 
always, of course, that it wouldn’t be giving away too many 
secrets of state.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, with a smile which curled up the 
ends of his little, black, carefully- trimmed moustache ever 
so slightly, ‘ I should not have made you the promise I did 
at the club the other night if I had not been prepared to 
rely absolutely on your discretion — and my own. Now, 
there’s whiskey-and-soda or brandy; which do you prefer? 
You smoke, of course, and I think you’ll find these pretty 
good, and that chair I can recommend. I have unravelled 
many a knotty problem in it, I can tell you.’ 

‘ And now,’ he went on when we were at last comfortably 
settled, ‘ may I ask which of my relics has most aroused your 
professional curiosity ? ’ 

It was already on the tip of my tongue to ask for the 
story of the gas-pipe and piece of india-rubber, but the 
Inspector forestalled me by saying: 

‘But perhaps that is hardly a fair question, as they will 
all probably seem pretty strange to you. Now, for instance, 

I saw you looking at two of my curios when I came in. You 
would hardly expect them to be associated, and very inti- 
mately too, with about the most daring and skfifidly plan- 
ned diamond robbery that ever took place on the Fields, or 
off them, for the matter of that, would you?’ 

‘Hardly,’ I said. ‘And yet I think I have learned enough 
of the devious ways o’f the I.D.B. to be prepared for a per- 
fectly logical explanation of the fact.’ 

‘As logical as I think I may fairly say romantic,’ replied 
the Inspector as he set his glass down, ‘In one sense it was 
the most ticklish problem that I’ve ever had to tacMe. Of 
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course you’ve heard some version or other of the disappear- 
ance of the Great De Beers* Diamond? ’ 

‘ I should rather think I had! ’ I said, with a decided thrill 
of pleasurable anticipation, for I felt sure that now, if ever, 
I was going to get to the bottom of the great mystery. 
‘Everybody in Camp seems to have a different version of it, 
and, of course, everyone seems to think that if he had only 
had the management of the case the mystery would have 
been solved long ago.’ 

‘It is invariably the case,’ said the Inspector, with an- 
other of his quiet, pleasant smiles, ‘that everyone can do 
work better than those whose reputation depends upon the 
doing of it. We are not altogether fools at the Department, 
and yet I have to confess that I myself was in ignorance as 
to just how that diamond disappeared, or where it got to, 
until twelve hours ago. 

‘ Now, I am going to tell you the facts exactly as they are, 
but under the condition that you will alter all the names 
except, if you choose, my own, and that you will not publish 
the story for at least twelve months to come. There are per- 
sonal and private reasons for this which you wUl probably 
understand without my stating them. Of course it will, in 
time, leak out into the papers, although there has been, and 
will be, no prosecution; but anything in the newspapers will 
of necessity be garbled and incorrect, and — weU, I may as 
well confess that I am sufficiently vain to wish that my 
share in the transaction shall not be left altogether to the 
tender mercies of the imaginative penny-a-liner.’ 

I acknowledged the compliment %vith a bow as graceful 
as the easiness of the Inspector’s chair would allow me to 
make, but I said nothing, as I wanted to get to the story. 

‘ I had better begin at the beginning,’ the Inspector went 
on, as he meditatively snipped the end of a fresh cigar. ‘As 
I suppose you already know, the largest and most valuable 
diamond ever found on these fields was a really magnificent 
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stone, a perfect octahedron, pure white, without a flaw, and 
weighing close on 500 carats. There’s a photograph of 
there on the mantelpiece. I’ve got another one by me j I 
give it you before you leave Kimberley. S® 

‘Well, this stone was found about six months ago m oii^:?; 
of the drives on the 800-foot level of the Kamberley Miixe^It : ; 
was taken by the overseer straight to the De Beers offic^. 
and placed on the Secretary’s desk — yon know where he, 
sits, on the right hand side as you go into the Board Boom 
through the green baize doors. There were several of the 
Directors present at the time, and, as you may miagine, 
they were pretty well pleased at the find, for the stones 
without any exaggeration, was worth a prince’s ransom. ■ 

‘ Of course, I needn’t teU you that the value per carat of a 
diamond which is perfect and of a good colour increases m a 
sort of geometrical progression with the size. I dare-sa,y t a 
stone was worth anywhere between one and two ons, 
according to the depth of the* purchaser s P^se. 
worthy to adorn the proudest crown in the wor ea o 

—but there, you’U think me a very poor story-teUer if 

anticipate. .. ^ , 

‘ WeU, the diamond, after being duly admixed, was taken 

upstairs to the Diamond Room by the Secretary huMelf, 
accompanied by two of the Directors. Of course, youhave . 
been through the new ofBces of De Beers, but sti}l, perhaps i 
had better just run over the ground, ^ 

rather important. 

‘You know that when ycm-gel^i^stairS^^^^ 
right on the landing feomthectop^t^ ,^W^ th^e is 

dL with a little. grmn^|5^® ^ 

raised and, if you busmess w 

rants it, you are adinitted^ -’Th^^^.y^ t 

passage out of whibhra rpoin opens on the left, and in front 
of you is anoth^ll^l^^bng^ i^^ the Diamond Rooms 

theinselyes^'‘^'^evS??^Si'f" 
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‘You know, too, that in the main room frontmg Stock- 

dale Street and Jones Street the diamond ^ 

the two sides under the windows, and are railed off from the 
rest of the room by a smgle light wooden rail. There ^ a 
table in the middle of the room, and on your right hand as 
YOU go in there is a big safe standmg agamst the wall. You 
^ remember, too, that m the comer exactly facmg the 
door stands the glass case contaimng the diamond scales I 
want you particularly to recall the fact that these scales 
stand diagonally across the comer by the wmdow. The 
secondary room, as you know, opens out on to the left, but 

that is not of much consequence.’ 

I signified my remembrance of these details and the 

Inspector went on. i j j-i. 

‘ The diamond was first put in the scale and weighed m the 

presence of the Secretary and the two Directors by one of 
the higher officials, a licensed diamond broker and a most 
trusted employee of De Beers, whom you may caU Phihp 
Marsden when you come to write the story. The weight, as 
I told you, in roimd figures was 500 carats. The stone was 
then photographed, partly for purposes -of identification 
and partly as a remmder of the biggest stone ever found m 

Kimberley m its rough state. 

‘The gem was then handed over to Mr Marsden’s care 
pending the departure of the Diamond Post to Vryburg on 
the following Monday — ^this was a Tuesday. The Secretary 
saw it locked up m the big safe by Mr Marsden, who, as 
usual, was accompamed by another official, a younger man 
than himself, whom you can caU Henry Lomas, a connec- 
tion of his, and also one of the most trusted members of the 
staff. 

‘Every day, and sometimes two or three times a day, 
either the Secretary or one or other of the Directors came 
up and had a look at the big stone, either for their own 
satisfaction or to show it to some of their more mtimate 
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friends. I ought, perhaps, to have told you before that the 
whole Diamond Room staff were practically sworn to 
secrecy on the subject, because, as you will readily under- 
stand, it was not considered desirable for such an exceed- 
ingly valuable find to be made public property in a place like 
this. When Saturday came it was decided not to send it 
down to Cape Town, for some reasons connected with the 
state of the market. When the safe was opened on Monday 
morning the stone was gone. 

‘ I needn’t attempt to describe the absolute panic which 
followed. It had been seen two or three times in the safe on 
the Saturday, and the Secretary himself was positive that it 
was there at closing time, becaxise he saw it just as the safe 
was being locked for the night. In fact, he actually saw it 
put m, for it had been taken out to show to a friend of his a 
few minutes before. 

‘The safe had not been tampered with, nor could it have 
been unlocked, because when it is closed for the night it 
cannot be opened agam unless either the Secretary or the 
Managing Director is present, as they each have a master- 
key without which the key used durmg the day'is of no use. 

‘ Of course I was sent for immediately, and I admit I was 
fairly staggered. If the Secretary had not been so positive 
that the stone was locked up when he saw the safe closed on 
the Saturday I should have worked upon the theory ^the 
only possible one, as it seemed — that the stone had been 
abstracted from the safe during the day, concealed in the 
room, and somehow or other smuggled out, although even 
that would have been almost impossible in consequence of 
the strictness of the searching system and the almost certain 
I discovery which must have followed an attempt to get it out 
of the town. 

‘Both the rooms were searched m every nook and cranny. 
The whole staff, naturally feeling that every one of them 
must be suspected, immediately volunteered to submit to 
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any process of search that I might think satisfactory, and I 
can assure you the search was a very thorough one. 

‘Nothing was found, and when we had done there 
wasn’t a scmtilla of evidence to warrant us in suspecting 
anybody. It is true that the diamond was last actually seen 
by the Secretary in charge of Mr Marsden and Mr Lomas. 
Mr Marsden opened the safe, Mr Lomas put the tray con- 
taimng the big stone and several other fine ones into its 
usual' compartment, and the safe door was locked. There- 
fore that fact went for nothmg. 

‘You know, I suppose, that one of the Diamond Room 
staff always remains aU mght m the room; there is at least 
one mght-watchman on every landmg; and the frontages 
are patrolled all night by armed men of the special pohce. 
Lomas was on duty on the Saturday mght. He was searched 
as usual when he came off duty on Sunday mommg. No- 
thing was found, and I recognized that it was absolutely 
impossible that he could have brought the diamond out of 
the room or passed it to any confederate m the street with- 
out being discovered. Therefore, though at first sight sus- 
picion might have pointed to him as being the one who was 
apparently last m the room with the diamond, there was 
absolutely no reason to connect that fact with its dis- 
appearance.’ 

‘I must say that that is a great deal plamer and more 
matter-of-fact than any of the other stones that I have 
heard of the mysterious disappearance,’ I said, as .the 
Inspector paused to re-fiU his glass and ask me to do like- 
wise. 

‘Yes,’ he said dnly, ‘the truth is more commonplace up 
to a certam pomt than the sort of stories that a stranger wiU 
find floating about Kimberley, but still I daresay you have 
found m your own profession that it sometimes has a way 
of — ^to put it in sportmg language — givmg Fiction a seven- 
pound handicap and beating it m a canter.’ 
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‘For my own part,’ I answered with an affirmative nod, 
‘my money would go on Fact every tune. Therefore it would 
go on now if I were betting. At any rate, X may say that none 
of the fiction that I have so far heard has offered even a 
reasonable explanation of the disappearance of that dia- 
mond, given the conditions which you have just stated, and, 
as far as I can see, I admit that I couldn’t give the remotest 
guess at the solution of the mystery.’ 

‘That’s exactly what I said to myself after I had been 
worrymg day and night for more than a week over it,’ said 
the Inspector. ‘And then,’ he went on, suddenly getting up 
from his seat and beginning to walk up and down the room 
with quick, irregular strides, ‘all of a sudden in the middle 
of a very much smaller puzzle, just one of the common 
I.D.B. cases we have almost every week, the whole of the 
work that I was engaged upon vanished from my mind, 
leaving it for a moment a perfect blank. Then, hke a lightning 
flash out of a black cloud, there came a momentary ray of 
hght which showed me the clue to the mystery. That was the 
idea. These,’ he said, stoppmg m front of the mantelpiece 
and puttmg his finger on the glass case which covered the 
two relics that had started the story, ‘these were the 
materialization of it.’ 

‘And yet, my dear Inspector,’ I ventured to interrupt, 
‘you will perhaps pardon me for saying that your ray of 
light leaves me just as much in the dark as ever. 

‘But your darkness shall be made day all in good 
course,’ he said with a smile. I could see that he had an eye 
for dramatic effect, and so I thought it was better to let h i m 
tell the story uninterrupted and in his own way, so I simply 
assured him of my ever-increasmg interest and waited for 
him to go on. He took a couple of turns up and down the 
room in silence, as though he were considering m what form 
he should spring the solution of the mystery upon me, then 
he stopped and said abruptly : 
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‘I didn’t tell you that the next morning— that is to say, 

Sunday ^Mr Marsden went out on horseback, shootmg in 

the veld up towards that range of hills which hes over 
yonder to the north" westward between here and Barkly 
West. I can see by your face that you are already askmg 
yourself what that has got to do with spiritmg a million or 
so’s worth of crystallized carbon out of the safe at De 
Beers’. Well, a httle patience, and you shall see. 

‘Early that same Sunday morning, I was walking down 
Stockdale Street, in front of the De Beers’ offices, smoking 
a cigar, and, of course, worrying my brains about the 
diamond. I took a long draw at my weed, and quite m- 
voluntanly put my head back and blew it up mto the air — 
there, just like that— and the cloud drifted diagonally 
across the street dead m the direction of the hiUs on which 
Mr Phdip Marsden would ]ust then be huntmg buck. At the 
same instant the revelation which had scattered my thoughts 
about the other httle case that I mentioned ]ust now came 
back to me. I saw, with my mmd’s eye, of course— well, 
now, what do you thmk I saw!’ 

‘ If it wouldn’t spoil an mcomparable detective,’ I said, 
somewhat irrelevantly, ‘ I should say that you would make 
an excellent story-teller. Never mmd what I think. I’m m 
the plastic condition ]ust now. I am receiving impressions, 
not makmg them. Now, what did you see? ’ 

‘I saw the Great De Beers’ Diamond — say from ten to 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds’ worth of concentrated 
capital — ^floating from the upper storey of the De Beers’ 
Consolidated Mmes, rismg over the housetops, and 
drifting down the wmd to Mr Phdip Marsden’s huntmg- 
ground ’ 

To say that I stared m the sdence of blank amazement at 
the Inspector, who made this astoundmg assertion with a 
dramatic gesture and inflection which naturally cannot be 
reproduced in print, would be to utter the merest common- 
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place. He seemed to take my stare for one of incredulity 
rather than wonder, for he said almost sharply: 

‘Ah, I see you are begmnmg to think that I am talking 
fiction now,* but never mind, we will see about that later on. 
You have followed me, I have no doubt, closely enough to 
imderstand that, having exhausted all the resources of my 
experience and such native wit as the Fates have given me, 
and having made the most mmute analysis of the circum- 
stances of the case, I had come to the fixed conclusion that 
the great diamond had not been carried out of the room on 
the person of a human being, nor had it been dropped or 
thrown from the windows to the street — yet it was equally 
undeniable that it had got out of the safe and out of the 
room.’ 

‘And therefore it flew out, I suppose!* I could not help 
mterruptmg, nor, I am afraid, could I quite avoid a sugges- 
tion of mcredulity in my tone. 

‘Yes, my dear sir!* replied the Inspector, with an em- 
phasis which he increased by slapping the four fingers of his 
right hand on the palm of his left. ‘Yes, it flew out. It flew 
some seventeen or eighteen miles before it returned to the 
earth in which it was bom, if we may accept the theory of 
“the terrestrial origm of diamonds. So far, as the event 
proved, I was absolutely correct, wild and all as you may 
naturally think my hypothesis to have been. 

‘But,’ he continued, stoppmg in his walk and making an 
eloquent gesture of apology, ‘being only human, I almost 
instantly deviated from tmth mto error. In fact, I freely 
confess to you that there and then I made what I consider 
to be the greatest and most fatal mistake of my career. 

‘Absolutely certam as I was that the diamond had been 
conveyed through the air to the Barkly Hills, and that Mr 
Philip Marsden’s shooting expedition had been undertaken 
with the object of recovering it, I had all the approaches to 
the town watched till he came back. He came m by the Old 
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Transvaal Road about an hour after dark. I had him 
arrested, took him mto the house of one of my men who 
happened to hve out that way, searched him, as I might 
say, from the roots of his hair to the soles of his feet, and 

found — nothing. 

‘ Of course he was mdignant, and of course I looked a very 
considerable fool. In fact, nothing would pacify him but 
that I should meet hun the next mormng in the Board 
Room at De Beers’, and, m the presence of the Secretary 
and at least three Duectors, apologise to him for my un- 
founded suspicions and the outrage that they had led me to 
make upon him. I was, of course, as you might say, between 
the devil and the deep sea. I had to do it, and I did it; but 
my convictions and my suspicions remamed exactly what 
they were before. 

‘ Then there began a very strange, and, although you may 
think the term curious, a very pathetic, waiting game 
between us. He knew that in spite of his temporary victory 
I had really solved the mystery and was on the right track. 
I knew that the great diamond was out yonder somewhere 
among the or on the veld, and I knew, too, that he was 
only waitmg for my vigilance to relax to go out and get it. 

‘Day after day, week after week, and month after month 
the game went on m silence. We met almost every day. His 
credit had been completely restored at De Beers’. Lomas, 
his connection and, as I firmly believed, his confederate, 
had been, through his influence, sent on a mission to 
England, and when he went I confess to you that I thought 
the game was up — ^that Marsden had somehow managed to 
recover the diamond, and that Lomas had taken it beyond 
our reach. 

‘ Still I watched and waited, and as time went on I saw 
that my fears were groimdless and that the gem was stdl 
on the veld or m the hills He kept up bravely for weeks, but 
at last the stram began to tell upon him. Picture to yourself 
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It was not locked up in the safe at all that night,” he 
answered, smiling with a sort of ghastly satisfaction. 
“ Lomas and I, as you know, took the tray of diamonds to 
the safe, and, as far as the Secretary could see, put them in, 
but as he put the tray into its compartment he palmed the 
big diamond as I had taught him to do in a good many 
lessons before. At the moment that I shut the safe and 
locked it, the diamond was m his pocket. 

‘“The Secretary and his friends left the room, Lomas and 
I went back to the tables, and I told him to clean the scales 
as I wanted to test them. While he was doing so he slipped 
the diamond behmd the box, and there it lay between the 
box and the comer of the wall imtU it was wanted. 

“‘We all left the room as usual, and, as you know, we 
were searched. When Lomas went on mght-duty there was 
the diamond ready for its balloon voyage. He filled the 
balloon just so that it lifted the diamond and no more. The 
lead pipe he just put where the diamond had been — the only 
place you never looked in. When the row was over on the 
Monday I locked it up m the safe. We were all searched that 
day; the next I brought it away and now you may have it. 

‘“ Two of the windows were open on account of the heat. 
He watched his opportunity, and committed it to the air 
about two hours before dawn. You know what a sudden fall 
there is in the temperature here just before daybreak, c 
ciliated upon that to contract the volume of the gas 
sufficiently to destroy the balance and brmg the balloon 
to the ground, and I knew that, if ^ obeyed my 

instructions, it would fall either on t e ve or on this side 

of the hills. 

The balloon was a bright red, and, to make a long story 
short, I started out before daybreak that morning, as you 
know, to look for buck. When I got outside the camp I took 
compass bearings and rode straight doivn the wmd towards 
the hills. By good luck or good calculation, or both, I must 

I 
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have followed the course of the balloon almost exactly, for 
in three hours after I left the camp I saw the httle red speck 
ahead of me up among the stones on the hillside. 

‘“I dodged about for a bit as though I were really after 
buck, in case anybody was watchmg me. I worked round to 
the red spot, put my foot on the balloon, and burst it. I 
folded the mdia-rubber up, as I didn’t like to leave it there, 
and put it in my pocket-book. You remember that when 
you searched me you didn’t open my pocket-book, as, of 
course, it was perfectly flat, and the diamond couldn’t 
possibly have been m it. That’s how you missed your clue, 
though I don’t suppose it would have been much use to you 
as you’d already guessed it. However, there it is at your 

service now.’ 

‘“And the diamond?” 

‘ As I said these three words his whole manner suddenly 
changed. So far he had spoken quietly and dehberately, and 
without even a trace of anger in his voice, but now his white, 
sunken cheeks suddenly flushed a bright fever red and his 
eyes hterally blazed at me. Ehs voice sank to a low, hissing 
tone that was really horrible to hear. 

“‘The diamond! ” he said. “Yes, curse it, and curse you, 
Mr Inspector Lipmzki — ^for it and you have been a curse to 
me! Day and night I have seen the spot where I buned it, 
and day and mght you have kept your nets spread about my 
feet so that I could not move a step to go and take it. I can 
bear the suspense no longer. Between you — you and that 
infernal stone — ^you have wrecked my health and driven me 
mad. If I had all the wealth of De Beers’ now it wouldn’t be 
any use to me, and to-mght a new fear came to me — ^that if 
this goes on much longer I shall go mad, really mad, and in 
my dehnum rob myself of my revenge on you by lettmg out 
where I hid it. 

“‘ Now listen. Lomas has gone. He is beyond your reach. 
He has changed his name — ^his very identity. I have sent 
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him by different posts, and to different names and addresses, 
two letters. One is a plan and the other is a key to it. With 
those two pieces of paper he can find the diamond. Without 
them you can hunt for a century and never go near it. 

‘“And now that you know that — that your incomparable 
stone, which should have been mine, is out yonder some- 
where where you can never find it, you and the De Beers’ 
people will be able to guess at the tortures of Tantalus that 
you have made me endure. That is all you have got by your 
smartness. That is my legacy to you — curse you ! If I had 
my way I would send you all out there to himt for it with- 
out food or drink till you died of himger and thirst of body, 
as you have made me die a hving death of hunger and thirst 
of mind.” 

‘As he said this, he covered me with one revolver, and 
put the muzzle of the other into his mouth. With an un- 
governable impulse, I sprang to my feet. He pulled both 
triggers at once. One bullet passed between my arm and my 
body, ripping a piece out of my coat sleeve; the other — 
well, I can spare you the details. He dropped dead in- 
stantly.’ 

‘And the diamond?’ I said. 

‘The reward is £20,000, and it is at your service,’ replied 
the Inspector, in his suavest manner, ‘provided that you 
can find the stone — or Mr Lomas and his plans. 
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IV 


A Bracelet at Bruges 


Arnold Bennett 


The bracelet had fallen into the canal. 

And the fact that the canal was the most picturesque 
canal m the old Flemish city of Bruges, and that the ripples 
caused by the splash of the bracelet had disturbed reflec- 
tions of wondrous beKnes, towers, steeples, and other 
unique examples of Gothic architecture, did nothmg what- 
ever to assuage the sudden agony of that disappearance. 
For the bracelet had been given to Kitty Sartonus by her 
grateful and lordly manager, Lionel Belmont (U.S A.), upon 
the completion of the unexampled run of The Delmimco 
Boll, at the Regency Theatre, London. And its diamonds 
were worth five himdred pounds, to say nothing of the gold. 

The beautiful Kitty, and her friend Eve Fmcastle, the 
journahst, having exhausted Ostend, had duly arrived at 
Bruges in the course of their hohday tour. The question of 
Kitty’s jewellery had arisen at the start. Kitty had msisted 
that she must travel with all her jewels, accordmg to the 
custom of theatrical stars of great magnitude. Eve had 
equally msisted that Kitty must travel without jewels, and 
had exhorted her to remember the days of her simphcity. 
They compronused. Kitty was allowed to brmg the brace- 
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let, but nothing else save the usual half-dozen rings. The 
ravishing creature could not have persuaded herself to leave 
the bracelet behind, because it was so recent a gift and stdl 
new and strange and heavenly to her. But, since prudence 
forbade even Eatty to let the trifle he about in hotel bed- 
rooms, she was obliged always to wear it. And she had been 
wearing it this bright afternoon in early October, when the 
girls, durmg a stroll, had met one of their new friends, 
Madame Lawrence, on the world-famous Quai du Rosaire, 
just at the back of the Hotel de ViUe and the Halles. 

Madame Lawrence resided permanently in Bruges. She 
was between twenty-five and forty-five, dark, with the air 
of contmually subdumg a natural instinct to dash, and well 
dressed in black. Equally interested in the peerage and in 
the poor, she had made the acquaintance of Eve and Kitty 
at the Hotel de la Grande Place, where she called from time 
to time to induce Enghsh travellers to buy genuine Bruges 
lace, wrought under her own supervision by her own pau- 
pers. She was Belgian by birth, and when complimented on 
her fiuent and correct English, she gave all the praise to her 
deceased husband, an English barrister. She had settled in 
Bruges like many people settle there, because Bruges is 
inexpensive, picturesque, and mordinately respectable. 
Besides an Enghsh church and chaplain, it has two cat e 
drals and an episcopal palace, with a real bishop m it. 

‘What an exquisite bracelet! May Hookatit? 

It was these simple but ecstatic words, spo en m 
Madame Lawrence’s chanmng foreign accen ^ f 

begun the tragedy. The three women had stopped to adnme 
the always admirable view from the Httle quay, and they 
were leanmg over the rails when Kitty unclasped the 
bracelet for the inspection of the widow. The next instant 
there was a plop, an a&ighted exclamation from Madame 
Lawrence in her native tongue, and the bracelet was 
engulfed before the very eyes of all three. 
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The three looked at each other non-plussed. Then they 
looked around, but not a single person was in sight. Then, 
for some reason which, doubtless, psychology can explain, 
they stared hard at the water, though the water there was 
]ust as black and foul as it is everywhere else m the canal 
system of Bruges. 

‘ Surely you’ve not dropped it I’ Eve Fmcastle exclaimed 
in a voice of horror. Yet she knew positively that Madame 
Lawrence had. 

The delmquent took a handkerchief from her muff and 
sobbed into it. And between her sobs she murmured ‘We 
must mform the pohce. ’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Kitty, with the hghtness of one to 
whom a five-hundred-pound bracelet is a bagatelle. ‘ They ’ll 
fish it up m no tune. ’ 

‘ Well, ’ Eve decided, ‘ you go to the pohce at once, Krtty ; 
and Madame Lawrence will go with you, because she speaks 
French, and I ’ll stay here to mark the exact spot. ’ 

The other two started, but Madame Lawrence, after a 
few steps, put her hand to her side. ‘I can’t’ she sighed, 
pale. ‘I am too upset. I cannot walk. You go with Miss 
Sartonus, ’ she said to Eve, ‘ and I will stay, ’ and she leaned 
heavily against the railmgs. 

Eve and Kitty ran off, just as if it was an affair of seconds, 
and the bracelet had to be saved from drowmng. But they 
had scarcely turned the comer, thirty yards away, when 
they reappeared m company with a high official of police, 
whom, by the most lucky chance m the world, they had 
encoimtered in the covered passage leadmg to the Place du 
Borg. This official, instantly enslaved by Kitty’s beauty, 
proved to be the very mirror of pohteness and optimism. 
He took their names and addresses, and a full description of 
the bracelet, and mformed them that at that place the 
canal was nme feet deep. He said that the bracelet should 
undoubtedly be recovered on the morrow, but that, as dusk 
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WiU. it Utnihl hr fuiilr to conuiU'tirr iitit-fItUf' Uj-4 

nj'jht. In tht* incuntiinc tl+c la v ^Mnihi hr kept secret; niui 
to iimhc alt ’^urc% n ,ujrtc<.,ton fn‘ I'cnfhirinr^ hIiouM fiturd 
tile spottlurtnj; tl\r nivjht^ 

K>tty r.uij.iut, and re^vti.rihd thr ;*altintiijru< t suth 
Mintc.s, I‘Ar ’iuU’Tlicff, and the hiecof Miidanic laiwrcncc 
wore u los mournful Inu*. 

‘And now,* said Kitty to .Madame, wiuu overythin^,' had 
been arranged, and the lir»t of tim gtmlurme'^ wjia duly 
iiibUdlcd at the e,\uct siJot against the ratlings*, ‘\ou niUit 
come and lake tc.i wUli Ui. in otir winter ^parden: and {>e 
gay I Smile: I nLsi:.l. And I insist tliat you don't worry’. ’ 

Madame Law'reuee tried feebly to smile. 

‘ You are very good-nature*d, ' she sbinunercd. 

Which was decidedly true. 


II 

The winter-garden of the Hotel de la Grande Place, referred 
to in all the Iiotel’s udvertisementiJ, w’aa merely the inner 
court of the hotel, roofed m by glass at the height of the first 
storey. Cane flourished there, in the shape of lounge-chairs, 
but no other plant. One of the lounge-chairs was occupied 
when, 3ust as the carillon in the belfry at tlie other end of 
the Place began to play Gounod’s ‘Nazareth’, indicating 
the hour of five o 'clock, the three ladies entered the winter- 
garden. Apparently the toilettes of two of them had been 
adjusted and embellished as for a somewhat ceremonious 
occasion. 

‘Lot’ cried Kitty Sartorius, when she perceived the 
occupant of the chair, ‘the millionaire I IVIr Thorold, how 
charmmg of you to reappear hke this ! I invite you to tea. ’ 

Cecil Thorold rose with appropriate eagerness. 

‘DehghtedI ’ he said, s milin g, and then explained that he 
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had arrived from Ostend about two hours before and had 

taken rooms m the hotel. , , , n , 

‘ You knew we were staying here ? ’ Eve asked as he shook 

hands with her. . ^ 

‘ No, ’ he rephed ; ‘ but I am glad to find you agam. 

‘ Are you?’ She spoke langmdly, but her colour height- 
ened and those eyes of hers sparkled. 

‘Madame Lawrence,’ Kitty chirruped, ‘let me present 
Mr Cecil Thorold. He is appallingly nch, but we mustn’t 

letthatfnghtenus.’ , ^ 

From a mouth less adorable than the mouth of Miss 
Sartorius such an introduction might have been judged 
lackmg m the elements of good form, but for more than two 
years now Kitty had known that whatever she did or said 
was perfectly correct because she did or said it. The new 
acquamtances laughed amiably and a certain mtunacy was 
at once established. 

‘ Shall I order tea, dear? ’ Eve suggested. 

‘No, dear,’ said Kitty qmetly. ‘We will wait for the 

Coimt. ’ 

‘ The Count? ’ demanded Cecil Thorold. 

‘The Comte d’Avrec,’ Kitty explamed. ‘He is staying 

here.’ 

‘ A French nobleman, doubtless ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ’ said Kitty ; and she added, ‘ you will like him. He is 
an archaeologist, and a musician — oh, and lots of thmgsl ’ 
‘If I am one mmute late, I enbreat pardon,’ said a fine 
tenor voice at the door. 

It was the Count. After he had been mtroduced to 
Madame Lawrence, and Cecil Thorold had been mtroduced 
to him, tea was served. 

Now, the Comte d’Avrec was every thmg that a French 
count ought to be. As dark as Cecil Thorold, and even 
handsomer, he was a little older and a httle taller than the 
milhonaue, and a short, pomted, black beard, exqmsitely 
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trimmed, gave him an appearance of staid reliability which 
Cecil lacked. His bow was a vertebrate poem, his smile a 
consolation for all misfortunes, and he managed his hat, 
stick, gloves, and cup with the dazzling assurance of a 
conjurer. To observe him at afternoon tea was to be con- 
vmced that he had been specially created to shine gloriously 
in drawing-rooms, wmter-gardens, and tables d’hSte. He was 
one of those men who always do the right thing at the nght 
moment, who are capable of speaking an indefinite number 
of languages with absolute purity of accent (he spoke 
English much better than Madame Lawrence), and who 
can and do discourse with verve and accuracy on aU sciences, 
arts, sports, and religions. In short, he was a phoenix of a 
count; and this was certainly the opinion of Miss Kitty 
Sartonus and of Miss Eve Fincastle, both of whom reckoned 
that what they did not know about men might be ignored. 
Kitty and the Count, it soon became evident, were mutually 
attracted; their souls were approaching each other with a 
velocity which increased mversely as the square of the 
lessening distance between them. And Eve was watching 
this approximation with undisguised interest and relish. 

Nothing of the least importance occurred, save the 
Count’s marvellous exhibition of how to behave at after- 
noon tea, until the refection was nearly over; and then, 
duriag a brief pause in the talk, Cecil, who was sitting to 
the left of Madame Lawrence, looked sharply round at the 
right shoulder of his tweed coat; he repeated the- gesture a 
second and yet a third time. 

‘What is the matter with the man? ’ asked Eve Fincastle. 
Both she and Eatty were extremely bright, animated, and 
even excited. 

‘Nothing. I thought I saw somethmg on my shoulder, 
that’s all, ’ said Cecil. ‘ Ah! It ’s only a bit of thread. ’ And he 
picked off the thread with his left hand and held it before 
Madame Lawrence. ‘Seel It’s a piece of thm black silk, 
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knotted. At first I took it for an insect— you know how 
Sleer things look out of the comer of your eye. Pardon!’ 
He had dropped the fragment on to Madame Lawrence s 

black silk dress. ‘Now It’s lost. , ,, , 

‘If you will excuse me, kmd friends, said Madame 
Laivrence, ‘I will go.’ She spoke hurriedly, and as though 
in mental distress. 

‘Poor thmgl’ Kitty Sartonus exclaimed when the widow 
had gone. ‘ She’s stdl dreadfully upset ; and Kitty and Eve 
proceeded jomtly to relate the story of the diamond 
Lacelet, upon which hitherto they had kept silence (though 
with difficulty), out of regard for Madame Lawrence s 


feehngs. 

Cecil made almost no comment. 

The Count, with the sympathetic excitabihty of his race, 
walked up and down the wmter-garden, asseveratmg 
earnestly that such clumsmess amounted to a crime; then 
he grew calm and confessed that he shared the optimism of 
the pohce as to the recovery of the bracelet; lastly he 
complimented Kitty on her equable demeanour under this 


affliction. 

‘Do you know. Count,’ said Cecil Thorold, later, after 
they had all four ascended to the drawmg-room overlooking 
the Grande Place, ‘ I was quite surprised when I saw at tea 


that you had to be mtroduced to Madame Lawrence. ’ 

‘Why so, my dear Mr Thorold?’ the Count mquired 


suavely. 

‘I thought I had seen you together m Ostend a few days 


ago.’ 

The Count shook his wonderful head. 

‘ Perhaps you have a brother — ? ’ Cecil paused. 

‘No,’ said the Count. ‘But it is a favourite theory of 
mine that everyone has his double somewhere in the 
world.’ Previously the Count had been discussmg Plan- 
chette — ^he was a great authority on the supernatural, the 
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sub-conscious, and the subliininul. He now deviated grace- 
fully to the discussion of the theory of doubles. 

‘I suppose you aren’t going out for a walk, dear, before 
dinner? ’ said Eve to Kitty. 

‘No, dear,’ said Kitty, positively. 

‘ I think I shall, ’ said Eve. 

And her glance at Cecil Thorold intimated in the plainest 
possible manner that she wished not only to have a com- 
pamon for a stroll, but to leave Kitty and the Count in dual 
sohtude. 

‘I shouldn’t, if I were you. Miss Emcastle,’ Cecil re- 
marked, with calm and studied blindness. ‘It’s nsky herem 
the evenmgs — mth these canals exhalmg miasma and 
mosqmtoes and bracelets and all sorts of thmgs. ’ 

‘ I wiU take the nsk, thank you, ’ said Eve, in an icy tone, 
and she haughtily departed; she would not cower before 
Cecil’s milhons. As for Cecil, he joined m the discussion of 
the theory of doubles. 


in 

On the next afternoon but one, policemen were still hshmg, 
without success, for the bracelet, and raising from the 
ancient duct long-buned odours which threatened to 
destroy the inhabitants of the quay. (When Kitty Sartorius 
had hmted that perhaps the authorities might see their way 
to drawmg off the water from the canal, the authorities 
had mtimated that the death-rate of Bruges was already as 
high as convenient.) Nevertheless, though nothmg had 
happened, the situation had somehow developed, and m 
such a manner that the bracelet itself was in danger of bemg 
partially forgotten; and of all places m Bruges, the situation 
had developed on the top of the renowned Belfry which 
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dominates the Grande Place in particular and the city in 
general. 

The summit of the Belfry is three hundred and fifty feet 
high, and it is reached by four hundred and two winding 
stone steps, each a separate menace to life and limb. Eve 
Fmcastle had chmbed those steps alone, perhaps m quest 
of the view at the top, perhaps m quest of spiritual calm. 
She had not been leamng over the parapet more than a 
minute before Cecil Thorold had appeared, his field-glasses 
slung over his shoulder. They had begun to talk a little, but 
nervously and only m snatches. The wmd blew free up 
there among the forty-eight beUs, but the social atmosphere 
was oppressive. 

‘ The Count is a most charmmg man, ’ Eve was saying, as 
if m defence of the Count. 

‘ He is, ’ said Cecil ; ‘ I agree with you. ’ 

‘ Oh, no, you don’t, Mr Thorold I Oh, no, you don’t! ’ 

Then there was a pause, and the twam looked down upon 
Bruges, with its venerable streets, its grass-grown squares, 
its waterways, and its innumerable monuments; spread out 
maphke beneath them m the mellow October sunshme. 
Citizens passed along the thoroughfare m the semblance of 
tmy dwarfs. 

‘ If you didn ’t hate him, ’ said Eve, ‘ you wouldn ’t behave 
as you do. ’ 

‘ How do I behave, then ? ’ 

Eve schooled her voice to an imitation of jocularity — 

‘ All Tuesday evenmg, and aU day yesterday, you couldn ’t 
leave them alone. You know you couldn ’t. ’ 

Five mmutes later the conversation had shifted. 

‘You actually saw the bracelet fall mto the canal?’ said 
-Cecil. 

‘I actually saw the bracelet fall mto the canal. And no 
one could have got it out while Edtty and I were away, 
because we weren ’t away half a minute. ’ 
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But they could not dismiss the subject of the Count, and 
presently he was again the topic. 

‘Naturally it would be a good match for the Count — ^for 
ariy man,’ said Eve; ‘but then it would also be a good 
match for Kitty. Of course, he is not so rich as some people, 
but he is rich. ’ 

Cecil examined the horizon with his glasses, and then the 
streets near the Grande Place. 

‘Rich, is he? I’m glad of it. By the by, he’s gone to 
Ghent for the day, hasn ’t he ? ’ 

‘Yes, he went by the 9.27, and returns by the 4.38.’ 

Another pause. 

‘Well,’ said Cecil at length, handmg the glasses to Eve 
Fincastle, ‘kindly glance down there. Follow the line of the 
Rue St Nicholas. You see the cream-coloured house with 
the enclosed courtyard? Now, do you see two figures stand- 
ing together near a door — a man and a woman, the woman 
on the steps ? Who are they ? ’ 

‘ I can ’t see very well, ’ said Eve. 

‘Oh, yes, my dear lady, you can,’ said Cecil. ‘These 
glasses are the very best. Try again. ’ 

‘They look like the Comte d’Avrec and Madame Law- 
rence, ’ Eve murmured. 

‘But the Coimt is on his way from Ghent! I see the steam 
of the 4.88 over there. The curious thing is that the Count 
entered the house of Madame LaTrvrence, to whom he was 
mtroduced for the first time the day before yesterday, at 
ten o’cloek this morning. Yes, it would be a very good 
match for the Count. 'When one comes to think of it, it 
usually is that sort of man that contrives to marry a 
brilhant and successful actress. There! He’s just leaving, 
isn’t he? Now let us descend and listen to the recital of his 
day’s doings in Ghent — sliall we ? ’ 

‘You mean to insinuate, ’ Eve burst out in sudden wrath, 
‘that the Count is an — an adventurer, and that Madame 
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.awrence Oh! Mr Thorold!’ She laughed condescend- 

Qgly. ‘This jealousy is too absurd. Do you suppose I 
laven’t noticed how impressed you were with Kitty at the 
Devonshire Mansion that mght, and again at Ostend, and 
igain here? You’re simply carried away by jealousy; and 
mu tV.inV because you are a milhonaire you must have^all 
mu want. I haven’t the shghtest doubt that the Count. . . . 
‘Anyhow,’ said Cecil, ‘let us go down and hear about 

Ghent. ’ 

eyes made a number of remarks (mdulgent, angry, 
amused, protective, admiring, perspicacious, puzzled), 

too subtle for the medium of words. 

They groped their way down to earth m silence, and it 
was in silence that they crossed the Grande Place. The 
Count was seated on the terrasse m front of the hotel, with 
a hqueur glass before hun, and he was makmg graceful and 
expressive signs to Kitty Sartonus, who leaned her marvel- 
lous beauty out of a first-storey wmdow. He greeted Cecil 
Thorold and Eve with an equal grace. 

‘ And how is Ghent? ’ Cecil mqmred. 

‘Did you go to Ghent, after all. Count?’ Eve put m. 
The Comte d’Avrec looked from one to another, and then, 
mstead of replymg, he sipped at his glass. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘I didn’t go. The rather curious fact is that I happened to 
meet Madame Lawrence, who offered to show me her 
collection of lace. I have been an amateur of lace for some 
years, and really Madame Lawrence’s collection is amazmg. 
You have seen it? No? You should do so. I’m afraid I 
have spent most of the day there. ’ 

When the Count had gone to ]om Kitty m the drawmg- 
room. Eve Fmcastle looked victoriously at Cecil, as if to 
demand of him ‘Will you apologise?’ 

‘My dear joumahst,’ Cecil remarked simply, ‘you gave 
the show away. ’ 

That evenmg the continued obstmacy of the bracelet, 
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*I may ask you the same question/ Eve replied, with 
cold bitterness. 

‘Excuse me. You may not. You are a woman. This is the 
Count’s room ’ 

‘You are in error,’ she interrupted him. ‘It is not the 
Count ’s room. It is mine. Last night I told the Count I had 
some important 'writing to do, and I asked him as a favour 
to relinquish this room to me for twenty-four hours. He very 
kindly consented. He removed his belongings, handed me 
the key of that door, and the transfer was made in the 
hotel books. And now,’ she added, ‘may 1 inquire, Mr 
Thorold, what you are doing in my room ? ’ 

‘ I — I thought it was the Count ’s, ’ Cecil faltered, decid- 
edly at a loss for a moment. ‘In offermg'my humblest 
apologies, permit me to say that I admire you. Miss Fin- 
castle. ’ 

‘ I wish I could return the compliment, ’ Eve exclaimed, 
and she repeated with almost plaintive sincerity: ‘I do 
wish I could. ’ 

Cecil raised his arms and let them fall to his side. 

‘You meant to catch me, ’ he said. ‘You suspected some- 
thing, then? The “important writing” was an invention.’ 
And he added, with a faint smile : ‘ You really ought not to 
have fallen asleep. Suppose I had not wakened you ? 

‘Please don’t laugh, Mr Thorold. Yes, I did suspect. 
There was something in the demeanour of your servant 
Lecky that gave me the idea ... I did mean to catch you. 
Why you, a millionaire, should be a burglar, I cannot under- 
stand. I never understood that incident at the Devonshire 
Mansion ; it was beyond me. I am by no means sure that you 
didn ’t have a great deal to do with the Rainshore affau at 
Ostend. But that you should have stooped to slander is the 
worst. I confess you are a mystery. I confess that I can make 
jio guess at the nature of yom: present scheme. And what I 
shall do, now that I have caught you, I don ’t know. I can ’t 
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decide; I must think. If, however, anythmg is missing 
to-morrow morning, I shall be bound in any case to de- 
nounce you. You grasp that? 

‘I grasp it perfectly, my dear journalist,* Cecil rephed. 
‘And somethmg will not improbably be missmg. But take 
the advice of a burglar and a mystery, and go to bed, it is 
half past three.’ 

And Eve went. And Cecil bowed her out and then retired 
to his own rooms. And the Count’s apartment was left to 
the moonhght. 


V 

‘Blanchette is a very safe prophet,’ said Cecil to Kitty 
Sartorius the next mormng, ‘provided it has firm gmdance. ’ 
They were at breakfast. 

‘ What do you mean? ’ 

‘I mean that Blanchette prophesied last night that I 
should restore to you your bracelet. I do. ’ 

He took the lovely gewgaw from his pocket and handed it 

to Kitty. 

‘ Ho-ow did you find it, you dear thing ? ’ Kitty stammered, 
trembling under the shock of joy. 

‘ I fished it up out — out of the mire by a contrivance of my 

own.’ 

‘ But when ? ’ 

‘Oh I Very early. At three o’clock a.m. You see, I was 
determined to be first. ’ 

‘ In the dark, then ? ’ 

‘ I had a hght. Don ’t you think I ’m rather clever ? ’ 
Kitty’s scene of ecstatic gratitude does not come into 
the story. Suffice it to say that not imtil the moment of its 
restoration did she realise how precious the bracelet was to 
her. 
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which stUl refused to be caught, began at last to disturb 
the birdlike mind of Kitty Sartorius. Moreover, the secret 
was out, and the whole town of Bruges was discussing the 
episode and the chances of success. 

Bet us consult Blanchette, * said the Count. The proposal 
was received with enthusiasm by Kitty. Eve had dis- 
appeared. 

Blanchette was produced ; and when asked if the bracelet 
would be recovered, it wrote, tmder the hands of Kitty and 
the Count, a trembling ‘yes^ When asked ‘By whoni?’it 
wrote a word that faintly resembled ‘ Avrec. ’ 

The Coimt stated that he should personally commence 
dragging operations at sunrise. ‘You will see, ^ he said, ‘I 
shall succeed. ’ 

Bet me try this toy, may I?^ Cecil asked blandly, and, 
npon Kitty agreeing, he addressed Blanchette in a clear 
voice ‘Now, Blanchette, who will restore the bracelet to its 
owner?* 

And Blanchette wrote ‘Thorold, ’ but in characters as 
firm and regular as those of a copy-book. 

‘Mr Thorold is laughing at us,’ observed the Count, 
imperturbably bland. 

‘How horrid you are, Mr Thorold ! ’ Kitty exclaimed. 


JV 

Of the foiu persons more or less interested m the affair, 
three were secretly active that night, in and out of the 
hotel. Only Kitty Sartorius, chief mourner for the bracelet, 
slept placidly in her bed. It was towards three o ’clock in 
the morning that a sort of preliminary crisis was reached. 

From the multiplicity of doors ivhich ventilate its rooms, 
one would imagme that the average foreign hotel must have 
been designed immediately after its architect had been to 
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see a Palais Royal farce, in winch every room opens into 
every other room in every act. The Hotel de la Grande Place 
was not pecuhar in this respect ; it abounded m doors. All 
the chambers on the second storey, over the pubhc rooms, 
frontmg the Place, commumcated one with the next, but 
naturally most of the communicating doors were locked. 
Cecil Thorold and the Comte d’Avrec had each a bedroom 
and a sittmg-room on that floor. The Count’s sitting-room 
adjomed Cecil’s, and the door between was locked, and 
the key in the possession of the landlord. 

Nevertheless, at three a.m. this particular door opened 
noiselessly from Cecil ’s side, and Cecil entered the domam 
of the Count. The moon shone, and Cecil could plainly see 
not only the silhouette of the Belfiy across the Place, but 
also the principal objects withm the room. He noticed the 
table m the middle, the large easy-chair turned towards 
the hearth, the old-fashioned sofa; but not a smgle article 
did he perceive which might have been the personal prop- 
erty of the Count. He cautiously passed across the room 
through the moonhght to the door of the Count’s bedroom, 
which apparently, to his immense surprise, was not only 
shut, but locked, and the key m the lock on the sittmg- 
room side. Silently unlockmg it, he entered the bedroom 
and disappeared. . . . 

In less than five nunutes he crept back mto the Count’s 
sitting-room, closed the door and locked it. 

‘Oddi’ he murmured reflectively; but he seemed qmte 
happy. 

There was a sudden movement in the region of the hearth, 
and a form rose from the armchair. Cecil rushed to the 
switch and turned on the electric hght. Eve Fmcastle stood 
before him. They faced each other. 

‘What are you domg here at this tune. Miss Fmcastle?’ 
he asked, sternly. ‘You can talk freely; the Count will not 
waken. ’ 
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It was ten o ’clock before Eve descended. She had break- 
fasted in her room, and Kitty had already exhibited to her 
the prodigal bracelet. 

I particularly want you to go up the Belfry with me, 
Miss Fincastle, ’ Cecil greeted her; and his tone was so 
serious and so urgent that she consented. They left Kitty 
playing waltzes on the piano in the drawing-room. 

And now, O man of mystery?’ Eve questioned, when 
they had toiled to the summit, and saw the city and its 
dwarfs beneath them. 

We are in no danger of being disturbed here,’ Cecil 
began; ‘but I will make my explanation — the explanation 
which I certainly owe you — as brief as possible. Your 
Comte d’Avrec is an adventurer (please don’t be angryjj 
and your Madame Bawrence is an adventuress. I knew that 
I had seen them together. They work in concert, and for the 
most part make a living on the gaming-tables of Europe. 
Madame Lawrence was expelled from Monte Carlo last year 
for being too intimate with a croupier. You may be aware 
that at a roulette-table one can do a great deal with the aid 
of the croupier. Madame Lawrence appropriated the 
bracelet ‘ on her own as it were. The Count (he may be a 
real Count, for anything I know) heard first of that enter- 
prise from the lips of Miss Sartorius. He was annoyed, 

— ^because he was really a little in love with your 
friend, and he saw golden prospects. It is just this fact — the 
Count’s genuine passion for Miss Sartorius — that renders 
the case psychologically interesting. To proceed, Madame 
Lawrence became jealous. The Coxxnt spent six hours yester- 
day in trying to get the bracelet from her, and failed. He 
tried agahi last night, and succeeded, but not too easily, for 
he did not re-enter the hotel after one o ’clock. At first I 
thought he had succeeded in the da3dhne,-and I had 
arranged accordingly* for I did not see why he should have 
the honour and glory of restoring the bracelet to its owner. 
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Lecky and I fixed up a sleeping-draught for to. The minor 
details were simple. When you caught me this mornmg, the 
bracelet was m my pocket, and m its stead I had left a brief 
note for the perusal of the Count, which has had the smgu- 
lar effect of inducmg him to decamp; probably he has not 
gone alone. But isn’t it amusing that, since you so elabor- 
ately took his sittmg-room, he will be convmced that you 
are a party to liis undoing— you, his staunchest defender?’ 
Eve’s face gradually broke into an embarrassed smile. 
‘You haven’t explamed,’ she said, ‘how Madame Law- 
rence got the bracelet. ’ 

‘ Come over here, ’ Cecil answered. Take these glasses 
and look do^vn at the Quai du Rosaire. You see everything 
plainly?’ Eve could, m fact, see on the quay the little 
mounds of mud which had been extracted from the canal in 
the quest of the bracelet. Cecil continued: ‘ On my arrival m 
Bruges on Monday, I had a fancy to climb the Belfry at 
once. I wtnessed the whole scene between you and Miss 
Sartorius and Madame Lawrence, through my glasses. 
Immediately your backs were turned, Madame Lawrence, 
her hands behind her, and her back against the raihng, 
began to make a sort of rapid, drawmg up motion with her 
forearms. Then I saw a momentary ghtter. . . . Considerably 
mystified, I visited the spot after you had left it, chatted 
with the gendarme on duty and got round him, and then it 
dawned on me that a robbery had been planned, prepared, 
and executed with extraordmary onginahty and mgenmty. 
A long, tbin thread of black silk must have been ready tied 
to the raihng, with perhaps a hook at the other end. As soon 
as Madame Lawrence held the bracelet, she attached the 
hook to it and dropped it. The silk, especially as it was the 
last thmg m the world you would look for, would be as good 
as mvisible. When you went for the pohce, Madame re- 
tneved the bracelet, hid it m her muff, and broke off the 
sdk. Only, in her haste, she left a bit of silk tied to the 
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railing. That fragment I carried to the hotel. All along she 
must have been a little uneasy about me. . . . And that’s 
all. Except that I wonder you thought I was jealous of the 
Count ’s attentions to your friend. ’ He gazed at her admir- 
ingly. 

‘ I ’m glad you are not a thief, Mr Thorold, ’ said Eve. 

‘Well,’ Cecil smiled, ‘as for that, I left him a couple of 
louis for fares, and I shall pay his hotel bill. ’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘There were notes for nearly ten thousand francs with 
the bracelet. Ill-gotten gains, I am sure. A trifle, but the 
only reward I shall have for my trouble. I shall put them to 
good use. ’ He laughed, serenely gay. 



V 


The Absent-Minded 
Coterie 


Robert Barr 


I well remember the November day when I first heard of the 
Summertrees case, because there hung over London a fog so 
thick that two or three times I lost my way, and no cab was 
to be had at any price. The few cabmen then in the streets 
were leadmg their animals slowly along, making for their 
stables. It was one of those depressmg London days which 
filled me with ennm and a yearmng for my own clear city of 
Paris, where, if we are ever visited by a shght mist, it is at 
least clean, white vapour, and not this horrible London 
mixture saturated with suffocatmg carbon. The fog was too 
thick for any passer to read the contents bills of the news- 
papers plastered on the pavement, and as there were prob- 
ably no races that day the newsboys were shoutmg what 
they considered the next most important event — the elec- 
tion of an American President. I bought a paper and thrust 
it mto my pocket. It was late when I reached my flat, and, 
after diiung there, which was an unusual thmg for me to do, 
I put on my shppers, took an easy-chau before the fire, and 
began to read my evenmg journal. I was distressed to learn 
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that the eloquent Mr Bryan had been defeated. I knew little 
about the silver question, but the man’s oratorical power 
had appealed to me, and my sympathy was aroused because 
he owned many silver mines, and yet the price of the metal 
was so low that apparently he could not make a hving 
through the operation of them. But, of course, the cry that 
he was a plutocrat, and a reputed millionaire over and over 
agam, was bound to defeat him in a democracy where the 
average voter is exceedingly poor and not comfortably well- 
to-do as is the case with our peasants in France. I always 
took great mterest in the affairs of the huge repubhc to the 
west, having been at some pains to inform myself accurately 
regarding its politics, and although, as my readers know, I 
seldom quote anythmg complimentary that is said of me, 
nevertheless, an American client of mine once admitted that 
he never knew the true inwardness — 1 think that was the 
phrase he used — of American politics until he heard me dis- 
course upon them. But then, he added, he had been a very 
busy man all his life. 

I had allowed my paper to slip to the floor, for in very 
truth the fog was penetrating even into my flat, and it was 
becoming difficult to read, notwithstandmg the electnc 
light. My man came m, and announced that Mr Spenser 
Hale wished to see me, and, indeed, any mght, but especially 
when there is rain or fog outside, I am more pleased to talk 
with a friend than to read a newspaper. 

‘ Mon JDieu, my dear Monsieur Hale, it is a brave man you 
are to venture out m such a fog as is abroad to-night.’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur Valmont,’ said Hale with pnde, ‘you can- 
not raise a fog hke this in Pans ! ’ 

‘No. There you are supreme,’ I admitted, rising and 
salutmg my visitor, then offering him a chair. 

‘ I see you are readmg the latest news,’ he said, mdicatmg 
my newspaper. ‘ I am very glad that man Bryan is defeated. 
Now we shall have better times.’ 
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I waved my hand as I took my chair again. I will discuss 
many tlungs with Spenser Hale, but not American pohbcs 
he dLs not understand them. It is a common defect of the 
Lghsh to suffer complete ignorance regarding the mternal 

islmdran “tant thing that brought you out on 
such a nightL this. The fog must be very thick m Scotland 

^ Tte dehcate shaft of fancy completely missed him, and he 

“^B^ttckaU over London, and, mdeed, throughout most 


it IS ’ I agreed, but he did not see that either. 

Still ’a moment later he made a remark which, if it had 
come from some people I know, might have mdicated a 

®'‘^rmerve^!'ve°ry clever man. Monsieur Valmont, so 
all I need say is that the question which brought me here is 
ttle same as that on which the American election was fought. 
Now to a countryman, I should be compelled to pve 
further explanation, but to you, monsieur, that will not be 


""ThS^e tunes when I dislike the crafty smile and partial 
1 sing of the eyes which always distmgmshes Spenser Hale 
when he places on the table a problem which he expects wiU 
baffle me. K I said he never did baffle me, I would be wrong, 
of course, for sometimes the utter simphcity of the puzzles 
which trouble him leads me into an intricate mvolution en- 
tnely unnecessary m the circumstances. 

I pressed my finger tips together, and gazed for a few 
moments at the ceihng. Hale had lit his black pipe, and my 
silent servant placed at his elbow the whisky and soda, then 
tip-toed out of the room. As the door closed my eyes came 
from the ceihng to the level of Hale’s expansive counten- 


ance. 
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‘Have they eluded youY’ I asked quietly. 

‘Who?' 

‘The coiners.' 

Hale’s pipe dropped from his jaw, but he managed to 
catch it before it reached the floor. Tlien he took a gulp 
from the tumbler. 

‘ That was ]ust a lucky shot,’ he said. 

‘ Parfaitementy^ I replied carelessly. 

‘Now, own up, Valraont, wasn’t it?’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. A man cannot contradict a 
guest in his own house. 

‘Oh, stow that!’ cried Hale impolitely. He is a trifle 
prone to strong and even slangy expressions when puzzled. 

‘ Tell me how you guessed it.* 

‘ It is very simple, mon ami. The question on which the 
American election was fought is the price of silver, which is 
so low that it has rumed Mr Bryan, and threatens to rmn 
aU the farmers of the west who possess silver mines on their 
farms. Silver troubled America, ergo silver troubles Scot- 
land Yard. 

*Very well, the natural inference is that some one has 
stolen bars of silver. But such a theft happened three months 
ago, when the metal was being unloaded from a German 
steamer at Southampton, and my dear friend Spenser Hale 
ran down the thieves very cleverly as they were trymg to 
dissolve the marks off the bars with acid. Now crimes do 
not run in series, like the numbers in roulette at Monte 
Carlo. The thieves are men of brams. They say to them- 
selves, ‘What chance is there successfully to steal bars of 
silver while Mr Hale is at Scotland Yard?’ Eh, my good 
friend ? ’ 

‘Really, Valmont,’ said Hale taking another sip, ‘some- 
times you almost persuade me that you have reasonmg 
powers.’ 

‘Thanks, comrade. Then it is not a theft of silver we have 
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now to deal with. But the American election was fought on 
the price of silver. If silver had been high m cost there 
woidd have been no silver question. So the crane tMt is 
bothermg you arises through the low price of sdver and tte 
suogests that it must be a case of ilhcit comage, for there the 
low price of the metal comes m. You have, p^haps, found a 
more subtle illegitimate act gomg forward than heretofore. 
Some one is making your shilhngs and your half-crowns 
from real sdver, mstead of from baser metal, and yet there 
is a large profit whieh has not hitherto been possible through 
the hirfi price of sdver. With the old conditions you were 
famdim, but this new element sets at nought aU your pre- 
vious formulae. That is how I reasoned the matter out.’ 

‘Well Valmont, you have hit it. I’ll say that for you; you 
have hit It. There is a gang of expert comers who are puttmg 
out real silver money, and making a clear shillmg on the 
half-crown. We can find no trace of the comers, but we 
know the man who is shovmg the stuff. 

‘That ought to be sufficient,’ I suggested. 

‘Yes, it should, but it hasn’t proved so up to date. Now I 
came to-night to see if you would do one of your French 

tricks for us, right on the quiet.’ 

‘What French tnck. Monsieur Spenser Hale? ’ I inquired 
with some asperity, forgettmg for the moment that the man 
invariably became impohte when he grew excited. 

‘No offence mtended,’ said this blundering officer, who 
really is a good-natured fellow, but always puts his foot m it, 
and then apologises. ‘ I want some one to go through a man’s 
house without a search warrant, spot the evidence, let me 
Imow, and then we’ll rush the place before he has tune to 
hide his tracks.’ 

‘Who is this man and where does he live? ’ 

‘His name is Ralph Summertrees, and he hves in a very 
natty httle bijou residence, as the advertisements call it, 
situated m no less a fashionable street than Park Lane.’ 
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‘VVVll’ your.iUM'icions ugain.st liim?’ 

it ilistrict to live in; 

hai, no 0^1 * M trick. Xliii Sumniertrees 

United P T> every Friday he goes to the 

swan uc I'ivfudilly, and deposit a bag of 

swag, usually all silver coins.’ 

*cs, and tliib money?* 

manv ^ learn, contains a good 

‘ TP British Mint’ 

t s not ail the new coinage then ? * 

go roMd°r “ ““ 

shillir. * pockets filled with new coinage five- 

wiTli uy this, that, and the other, and come home 

nrr^ in legitimate coins of the realm— half- 

^wns, florins, shillings, sixpences and all that.’ 

nnnir why don’t you nab him one day when his 

t mf stuffed ivith illegitimate five-shiUmg pieces ? ’ 
mat could be done, of course, and I’ve thought of it, but, 
you see, we want to land the whole gang. Once we arrest 

, Wit out knowing where the money came from, the real 
comers woifld take flight.’ 

How do you know he is not the real coiner himself ? ’ 

Now poor Hale is as easy to read as a book. He hesitated 
before answering this question, and looked confused as a 
culprit caught in some dishonest act. 

‘You need not be afraid to tell me,’ I said soothmgly after 
a pause. ‘You have had one of your men m Mr Summer- 
trees’s house, and so learned that he is not the coiner. But 
your man has not succeeded in getting you evidence to m- 
crimmate other people.’ 

‘You’ve about hit it again, Monsieur Valmont One of mv 
men has been Summertrees’s butler for two x ^ 

you' say, he has found no evidence.’ ’ 

‘Is he still butler?* 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘Now tell me how far you have got. You know that 
Summertrees deposits a bag of com every Friday m the 
Piccadilly bank, and I suppose the bank has allowed you to 
examme one or two of the bags.’ 

‘Yes, sir, they have, but, you see, banks are very difficult 
to treat -with. They don’t like detectives bothermg round, 
and whilst they do not stand out agamst the law, still they 
never answer any more questions than they’re asked, and 
IVIr Summertrees has been a good customer at the United 
Capital for many years.’ 

‘Haven’t you found out where the money comes from?’ 
‘Yes, we have; it is brought there night after night by a 
man who looks like a respectable city clerk and he puts it 
mto a large safe, of which he holds the key, this safe bemg 
on the ground floor, m the dimng-room.’ 

‘Haven’t you followed the clerk?’ 

‘Yes. He sleeps m the Park Lane house every mght, and 
goes up in the mormng to an old curiosity shop m Totten- 
ham Court Road, where he stays aU day, returmng with his 
bag of money m the evenmg.’ 

‘Why don’t you arrest and question him? ’ 

‘ Well, Monsieur Valmont, there is just the same objection 
to his arrest as to that of Summertrees himself. We could 
esisily arrest both, but we have not the shghtest evidence 
against either of them, and then, although we put the go- 
betweens in clink, the worst criminals of the lot would 
escape.’ 

‘Nothmg suspicious about the old curiosity shop?’ 

‘No. It appears to be perfectly regular.’ 

‘This game has been gomg on under your noses for how 
long?’ 

‘ For about six weeks.’ 

‘ Is Summertrees a married man ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Are there any women servants m the house?’ 
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‘No, except that three charwomen come in every morning 
to do up the rooms.’ 

‘Of what is his household comprised?’ 

‘There is the butler, then the valet, and last, the French 
cook.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried I, ‘ the French cook! This case interests me. So 
Summertrees has succeeded in completely disconcertmg 
your man ? Has he prevented him going from top to bottom 
of the house?’ 

‘Oh no, he has rather assisted him than otherwise. On 
one occasion he went to the safe, took out the money, had 
Podgers — that’s my chap’s name — help him to count it, and 
then actually sent Podgers to the bank with the bag of coin.’ 

‘And Podgers has been all over the place? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Saw no signs of a coining establishment?’ 

‘No. It is absolutely impossible that any coming can be 
done there. Besides, as I tell you, that respectable clerk 
brings him the money.’ 

‘I suppose you want me to take Podgers’ position?’ 

‘ Well, Monsieur Valmont, to tell you the truth, I would 
rather you didn’t. Podgers has done everythmg a man can 
do but I thought if you got mto the house, Podgers assist- 
ing, you might go through it night after night at your 
leisure.’ 

‘I see. That’s just a little dangerous in England. I think I 
should prefer to assure myself the legitunate standing of 
bemg the amiable Podgers* successor. You say that 
Summertrees has no business?’ 

‘Well, sir, not what you might call a business. He is by 
way of being an author, but I don’t count that any business.’ 

‘Oh, an author, is he? When does he do his writmg? ’ 

‘He locks hjmself up most of the day in his study.’ 

‘ Hoes he come out for lunch? ’ 

‘No; he lights a little spmt lamp inside, Podgers tells me, 
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,„d makes hunseU a cup of coffee, which he takes with a 
’^That’s rather “^kes ,t up m the 

kickshaws you P“P ’ j j kail look forward with 
‘Sensible man! WeU, HJe, I Summertrees. Is 

?“rr“toction on the going and commg of your man 
i’n the ^ H^b 

‘Very good, fne up m his study, or rather, 

as the respectable clerk leaves for 
I should say, J ^ you put it, 

t -V ... •"» 

"“?0U ami"- that guess, Valmont How did you 

‘“Ullmly a surmise. Hale. There is a good deal of oddity 

UnTthat Park Lane house, so it doesn’t surprise me m the 
about tba ^ ^ke mommg 

ttemat I have aHo a suspicion that Ralph Summer- 
tTs tows PerLtly weU what the estimable Podgers is 

therefor.’ i .1, 4.<?> 

‘ What makes you think that . « . v + 

‘ I can give no reason except that my opmion of the acute- 

ness of Summertrees has been gradually nsmg aU the while 
vou were speakmg, and at the same tune my estoate of 
Podaers’ craft has been as steadily dechnmg. However, 
brmg the man here to-morrow, that I may ask him a few 
questions.’ 


Next day, about eleven o’clock, the ponderous Podgers, hat 
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‘What time does he leave the house?’ 

‘At ten o’clock, sir.’ 

‘When is breakfast served?’ 

‘At nine o’clock, sir.’ 

‘At what hour does your master retire to his study? 
‘At half-past nine, sir,’ 

‘Locks the door on the inside?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘ Never rings for anything during the day ? ’ 

‘ Not that I know of, sir.’ 

‘What sort of a man is he?* 

Here Podgers was on familiar ground, and he rattle o a 

description minute in every particular. 

‘ What I meant was, Podgers, is he silent, or talkative, or 
does he get angry? Does he seem furtive, suspicious, 
anxious, terrorised, calm, excitable, or what? 

‘Well, sir, he is by way of being very quiet, never ^ 
much to say for himself; never saw him angry, or excite • 
‘Now, Podgers, you’ve been at Park Lane for a fortnig 
or more. You are a sharp, alert, observant man. Wha 
happens there that strikes you as unusual ? ’ 

‘Well, I can’t exactly say, sir,’ replied Podgers, lool^g 
rather helplessly from his chief to myself, and back again. 

‘Your professional duties have often compelled you to 
enact the part of butler before, otherwise you wo o i 

so well. Isn’t that the case?’ 

Podgers did not reply, but glanced at his chief. This was 

evidently a question pertaining to the service, which a sub- 
ordinate was not allowed to answer. However, Hale said at 
once, 

‘ Certainly. Podgers has been m dozens of places.’ 

‘ W^ell, Podgers, just call to mind some of the other house- 
holds where you have been employed, and tell me any par- 
ticulars in which Mr Sununertrees estabhshment differs 
from them.’ 
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Podgers pondered a long tune. 

‘Well, sir, he do stick to writing pretty close. 

that’s his profession, you see, Podgers. H^d at it 
from half-past nine till towards seven, I imagme? 

‘iT^g else, Podgers? No matter how trmal.’ 

‘ W^, sufhe’s fond of readmg too; leastways he s fond of 

newspapers.’ ^ 

‘WVien does he read? 

‘I’ve never seen him read ’em, sir; mdeed “ J 
tell, I never knew the papers to he opened, but he takes 

them all m, sir.’ ^ 

‘ What, all the mormng papers . 

‘Yes, su:, and aU the evening papers too. 

‘ Wh^e are the morning papers placed? ’ 

‘ On the table in his study, sir. 

‘And the evening papers?’ . j . 

‘Well su, when the evening papers come, the study is 
locked. They are put on a side table in the dinmg-room, and 
he takes them upstairs with him to his study.’ ^ 

‘This has happened every day smce youve been 

there?’ 

^ II GS SIT 

‘You reported that very strikmg fact to your chief, of 

sir, I don’t think I did,’ said Podgers, confused. 
‘You should have done so. Mr Hale would have known 
how ta make the most of a pomt so vital.’ 

‘Oh, come now, Valmont,’ mtenupted Hale, you re 
chaffing us. Plenty of people take in all the papers I’ 

‘ I ttiiTilc not. Even clubs and hotels subscribe to the lead- 
ing journals only. You said oZZ, I think, Podgers? 

‘WeU, nearly all, sir.’ 

‘But which IS it? There’s a vast difference.’ 

‘He takes a good many, sir.’ 
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m hand, followed his chief into my room. Ills broad, im- 
passive, immobile smooth face gave him rather more the air 
of a genuine butler than I had expected, and this appear- 
ance, of course, was enhanced by lus livery. His rephes to 
my questions were those of a well-trained servant who will 
not say too much unless it is made worth Iiis while. All ia 
all, Podgers exceeded my expectations, and really my friend 
Hale had some justification for regarding him, as he evi- 
dently did, as a triumph in his line. 

Sit down, Mr Hale, and you, Podgers.’ 

The man disregarded my invitation, standing like a 
statue until his chief made a motion ; then he dropped into 
a chair. The English are great on disciplme. 

Now, Mr Hale, I must first congratulate you on the 
make-up of Podgers. It is excellent. You depend less on 
ar^cial assistance than we do m France, and in that I 
think you are right.’ 

Oh, we know a bit over here. Monsieur Valmont,’ said 
Hale, with pardonable pride. 

‘Now then, Podgers, I want to ask you about this clerk. 
What time does he arrive in the evening?’ 

‘At prompt six, sir,’ 

‘Does he ring, or let himself in with a latchkey? * 

‘ With a latchkey, sir.’ 

‘How does he carry the money?’ 

In a little locked leather satchel, sir, flung over his 
shoulder.’ 


‘Does he go direct to the dining-room?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 

mo^T’ ^ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘Does the safe unlock with a word or a key?’ 

‘ With a key. sjr. It’s one of the old-fashioned kind.’ 
Then the clerk unlocks his leather money bag? ’ 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘That’s three keys used within as many minutes. Are they 
separate or m a bunch? ’ 

‘ In a bimch, sir.’ 

‘Did you ever see your master with this bunch of keys? ’ 
‘No, sir.’ 

. ‘You saw him open the safe once, I am told?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Did he use a separate key, or one of a bunch? ’ 

Podgers slowly scratched his head, then said, 

‘ I don’t just remember, sir.’ 

‘Ah, Podgers, you are neglectmg the big things in that 
house. Sure you can’t remember? ’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Once the money is in and the safe locked up, what does 
the clerk do ? ’ 

‘ Goes to his room, sir.’ 

‘Where is this room?’ 

‘ On the third floor, sir.’ 

Where do you sleep ? ’ 

‘On the fourth floor with the rest of the servants, sir.’ 
‘Where does the master sleep 
‘ On the second floor, adj'qmmg his study.’ 

‘ The house consists of four stories and a basement does 
it?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ I have somehow arrived at the suspicion that it is a very 
narrow house. Is that true? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Does the clerk ever dme with your master?’ 

‘No, sir. The clerk don’t eat m the house at all, sir.’ 

‘Does he go away before breakfast?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘No one takes breakfast to his room?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 
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‘ How many ? * 

‘I don’t just know, sir.’ 

‘That’s easily found out, Vahnont,’ cried Hale, with some 
impatience, ‘if you think it really important.’ 

‘ I think it so important that I’m going back with Podgers 
myself. You can take me into the house, I suppose, when 
you return?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, sir.* 

‘ Coming back to these newspapers for a moment, 
Podgers. What is done with them? ’ 

‘They are sold to the ragman, sir, once a week.’ 

‘Who takes them from the study?* 

‘ I do, sir.’ 

‘ Do they appear to have been read very carefully ? ’ 

‘Well, no, su*; leastways, some of them seem never to 
have been opened, or else folded up very carefully 
again.’ 

‘ Did you notice that extracts have been chpped from any 
of them?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Does Mr Summertrees keep a scrapbook ? ’ 

‘ Not that I know of, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, the case is perfectly plain,’ said I, leaning back in my 
chair, and regarding the puzzled Hale with that cherubic 
,.vrr....;r,u of self-satisfaction which I know is so annoying 
to him. 

‘ WhaCs perfectly plain? ’ he demanded, more gruffly per- 
haps than etiquette would have sanctioned. 

‘ Summertrees is no comer, nor is he li nk ed with any band 

of coiners.’ 

‘What is he, then?’ 

‘Ah, that opens another avenue of inquiry. For all I 
know to the contrary, he may he the most honest of men. 
On the surface it would appear that he is a reasonably in- 
dustrious tradesman in Tottenham Court Road, who is 
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anxious that there should be no visible connection between 
a plebeian employment and so aristocratic a residence as 

that in Park Lane.’ 

At this pomt Spenser Hale gave expression to one of 
those rare flashes of reason which are always an astomsh- 
ment to his friends. 

‘That is nonsense, Monsieur Valmont,’ he said, the man 
who is ashamed of the connection between h^ business and 
his house is one who is trying to get into Society, or else the 
women of his family are trymg it, as is usually the case. 
Now Summertrees has no family. He himseK goes nowhere, 
gives no entertainments, and accepts no invitations. He 
belongs to no club, therefore to say that he is ashamed of his 
connection with the Tottenham Court Road shop is absurd. 
He IS concealing the connection for some other reason that 
mil bear lookmg into.’ 

‘My dear Hale, the goddess of Wisdom herself could not 
have made a more sensible senes of remarks. Now, mon ami, 
do you want my assistance, or have you enough to go on 

with?’ 

‘Enough to go on mth’ We have nothmg more than we 
* had when I called on you last night.’ 

‘ Last mght, my dear Hale, you supposed this manAvas in 
league with comers. To-day you know he is not.’ 

‘ I know you say he is not.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, and raised my eyebrows, smil- 
ing at him. 

‘ It is the same thing. Monsieur Hale.’ 

‘ Well, of all the conceited — ^ and the good Hale could go 
no further. 

‘ If you wish my assistance, it is yours.’ 

‘Very good. Not to put too fine a pomt upon it, I do.’ 
‘In that case, my dear Podgers, you wiU return to the 
residence of our friend Summertrees, and get together for 
me in a bundle all of yesterday’s mommg and evening 
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papers, that were delivered to the house. Can you do that, 
or are they mixed up in a heap in the coal cellar?’ 

‘ I can do it, sir. I have instructions to place each day’s 
papers in a pile by itself in case they should be wanted 
agam. There is always one week’s supply in the cellar and 
we sell the papers of the week before to the rag man.’ 

‘ Excellent. Well, take the risk of abstracting one day’s 
journals, and have them ready for me. I wiU call upon you 
at half-past three o’clock exactly, and then I want you to 
take me upstairs to the clerk’s bedroom in the third storey, 
which I suppose is not locked during the daytime ? ’ 

‘No, sir, it isrnot.’ 

With this the patient Podgers took his departure. Spenser 
Hale rose when his assistant left. 

‘Anything further I can do?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; give me the address of the shop in Tottenham 
Court Road. Ho you happen to have about you one of those 
new five-shilling pieces which you believe to be illegally 
coined?* 

He opened his pocket-book, took out the bit of white 
metal, and handed it to me. 

‘Pm going to pass this off before evening,’ I said, putting 
it m my pocket, ‘ and I hope none of your men will arrest me.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ laughed Sale as he took his leave. 

At half-past three Podgers was waiting for me, and opened 
the front door as I came up the steps, thus saving me the 
necessity of ringing. The house seemed strangely quiet. The 
Erench cook was evidently down in the basement, and we 
had probably all the upper part to ourselves, unless 
Summertrees was m his study, which I doubted. Podgers 
led me directly upstairs to the clerk’s room on the third 
floor, walking on tiptoe, with an elephantine air of silence 
and secrecy combined, which struck me as unnecessary. 

‘I will make an examination of this room,’ I said. 

‘ Kindly wait for me down by the door of the study.’ 
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The bedroom proved to be of respectable size when one 
considers the smallness of the house. The bed was all nicely 
made up, and there were two chairs in the room, but the 
usual washstand and swmg-nurror were not visible. How- 
ever, seeing a curtain at the farther end of the room, I drew 
it aside, and found, as I expected a fixed lavatory m an 
alcove of perhaps four feet deep by five in width. As the 
room was about fifteen feet wide, this left two-thirds of the 
space unaccounted for. A moment later, I opened a door 
which exhibited a closet filled with clothes hanging on 
hooks. This left a space of five feet between the clothes 
closet and the lavatory. I thought at first that the entrance 
to the secret stairway must have issued from the lavatory, 
but examuung the boards closely, although they sounded 
hollow to the knuckles, they were qmte evidently plain 
matchboardmg, and not a concealed door. The entrance to 
the stairway, therefore, must issue from the clothes closet. 
The right hand wall proved similar to the matchboardmg of 
the lavatory as far as the casual eye^ or touch was con- 
cerned, but I saw at once it was a door. The latch turned out 
to be somewhat mgemously operated by one of the hooks 
which held a pair of old trousers. I foimd that the hook, if 
pressed upward, allowed the door to swmg outward, over 
the stairhead. Descending to the second floor, a similar 
latch let me in to a similar clothes closet in the room be- 
neath. The two rooms were identical m size, one directly 
above the other, the only difference being that the lower 
room door gave into the study, instead of into the hall, as 
was the case with the upper chamber. 

The study was extremely neat, either not much used, 
or the abode of a very methodical man. There was nothing 
on the table except a pile of that mormng’s papers. I walked 
to the farther end, turned the key m the lock, and came out 
upon the astonished Podgers. 

‘Well, I’m blowedr exclaimed he. 
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‘Quite so,’ I rejoined, ‘you’ve been tiptoemg 
empty room for the last two weeks. Now, if you 11 come w 
me, Podgers, I’ll show you how tlie trick is done. 

When he entered the study, I locked the door once more, 
and led the assumed butler, still tiptoeing through orce 
habit, up the stair into the top bedroom, and so out 
leavmg everything exactly as we found it. e 
the main stair to the front hall, and there o gers ^ 

parcel of papers all neatly wrapped up. is 
Lmed to my flat, gave one of my assistants some instruc 

tions, and left him at work on the papers. 


* ♦ * 


I took a cab to the foot of Tottenh^ f w; “d 
walked up that street till ^ ‘^^‘^^gp.APed windows for 
curiosity shop. Mter gazing selected a httle iron 

::^tarWeTbehind tie pane; the work of some 


ancient Podgers’ description that I was 

I Imew a o respectable clerk who brought 

r bagTmoLy each mght to Paxk Lane, and who I was 
tain was no other than Ralph Summertrees himself, 
^^^ere was nothmg in his manner differmg from that of 
any other quiet salesman. The price of the crucifix proved to 
be seven-and-six, and I threw down a sovereign to pay for it. 

‘Do you mmd the change being all m silver, sir?’ he 
asked, and I answered without any eagerness, although the 
question aroused a suspicion that had begun to be allayed. 
‘Not in the least.’ 

He gave me half-a-crown, three two-shillmg pieces, and 
four separate shillings, all the coins bemg well-worn silver of 
the realm, the undoubted martistic product of the reputable 
British Mint. This seemed to dispose of the theory that he 
was palming off illegitimate money. He asked me if I were 
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interested, in a-ny paxticulax brsnch of antiquity, and I re- 
plied that my curiosity was merely general, and exceed- 
ingly amateurish, whereupon he jnvited me to look around. 
This I proceeded to do, while he resumed the addressing and 
stamping of some wrapped-up pamphlets which I surmised 

to be copies of his catalogue. 

He made no attempt either to watch me or to press his 
wares upon me. I selected at random a httle mk-stand, and 
asked its price. It was two shillings, he said, whereupon I 
produced my fraudulent five-shilhng piece. He took it, gave 
me the change without comment, and the last doubt about 
his connection with comers flickered from my mind. 

At this moment a young man came m, who, I saw at once, 
was not a customer. He walked briskly to the farther end of 
the shop, and disappeared behind a partition which had one 
pane of glass in it that gave an outlook towards the front 

door. 

‘Excuse me a moment,* said the, shopkeeper, and^he 
-foil owed the young man into the private ofOice. 

As I examined the curious heterogeneous collection of 
things for sale, I heard the clink of coins bemg poured out 
on the hd of a desk or an uncovered table, and the murmur 
of voices floated out to me. I was now near the entrance of 
the shop, and by a sleight-of-hand trick, keepmg the comer 
of my eye on the glass pane of the private office, I removed 
the key of the front door without a sound, and took an im- 
pression of it m wax, returning the key to its place unob- 
served At this moment another young man came m, and 
walked straight past me into the private office. I heard bini 
say, 

‘ Oh, I beg pardon, Mr Simpson. How are you, 
Rogers?* 

‘ Hallo, Macpherson,’ saluted Rogers, who then came out, 
biddmg good-night to Mr Simpson, and departed whistling 
down the street, but not before he had repeated his phrase 
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to another young man entering, to whom he gave the name 

of Tyrrel. ^ 

I noted these three names in my mind. Two others ca 

in together, but I was compelled to content myse wi 
memorising their features, for I did not learn tl^ir nam 
These men were evidently coUectors, for I heard rattle oi 
money in every case; yet here was a smaU 
apparently very httle business, for I had been wi 
more than half an hour, and yet remamed the o ^ ^ 

If credit were given, one eoUector woiUd certauJy ha^bee^ 

sufhcient, yet five had come m, and had pour 
tnbutionL mto the pile Summertrees was to take home with 

him that night. pamphlets which the 

I determined to La shelf behind 

man had been addressmg. . reaching across and 

the counter, but I ba^“° ^ppell into my pocket. When 
takmg the top one, Summertrees 

the fifth young carried in his hand the 

*^'00 TlLked leather satchel, with the straps dangling. 
Tw^ntw approaching half-past fiye, and I saw he was 
to close up and get away. 

^^^Anvthing else you fancy, sir? ’ he asked me. 

‘No oT rather yes and no. You have a very mterestmg 
collection here, but it’s getting so dark I can hardly see.’ 

‘I close at half-past five, sir.’ 

‘Ah, in that case,’ I said, consulting my watch, ‘I shall be 
pleased to call some other time.’ 

^ ‘Thank you, sir,’ replied Summertrees qmetly, and with 
that I took my leave. 

From the corner of an alley on the other side of the street — • 
I saw him put up the shutters with his own hands, then he 
emerged with overcoat on, and the money satchel slung 
across his shoulder. He locked the door, tested it with his 
knuckles, and walked down the street, carrymg under one 
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xra the pamphlets ^"0^1 

“men IMel'to my flat and ealled m my assistant, he 

“‘‘^Ifter pnttmg to one side the regular advertisement of 
pills, soap, and «hat not ^ ‘ 

the j sir but they have two pomts of 

m petSthouldsaythree. They all profess to 
snnflmty. or pern ^ 

ant’s chief hobby will be stated, and they all bear the 
!ddres^ Dr Willoughby, m Tottenham Court Road. 
““^b"ou,’ said I, as\e placed the scissored advertise- 

“TKadlCTer'^'’of the aunouneements. They were all small, 
and perhaps that is why I had never noticed one of them m 
thf newspapers, for certainly they were odd enough Some 
asked for lists of absent-nunded men, with the hobbies of 
nh and for these hsts, prices of from one shilhng to six 
were’ offered. In other chppmgs Dr Willoughby professed to 
L able to cure absent-mmdedness. There were no fees, and 
noteatment, but apamphlet would be sent, which, if it did 
not benefit the receiver, could do no harm. The doctor was 
imable to meet patients personally, nor could he enter mto 
correspondence with them. The address w^ the saine ^ 
that of the old curiosity shop m Tottenham Court Road. At 
this lunctnre I pulled the pamphlet feom my pocket and 
saw it was entitled Christian Science and Absent Mindedness y 
by Dr Stamford WiUoughby, and at the end of the article 
was the statement contamed m the advertisements, that 
Dr Willoughby would neither see patients nor hold any 
correspondence with them. 

I drew a sheet of paper towards me, wrote to Dr 
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Willoughby alleging that I was a very absent-minded man, 
and would be glad of his pamphlet, adding that my special 
hobby was the collecting of first editions. I then signed my- 
self, ‘Alport Webster, Imperial Flats, London, W.’ 

I may here explain that it is often necessary for me to see 
people imder some other name than the well-known appella- 
tion of Eugene Valmont. There are two doors to my flat, 
and on one of these is painted, ‘Eugene Valmont’; on the 
other there is a receptacle, mto which can be shpped a sliding 
panel bearing any 710m de guerre I choose. The same device 
is arranged on the ground floor, where the names of aU the 
occupants of the buildmg appear on the nght-hand wall. 

I sealed, addressed, and stamped my letter, then told my 
man to put out the name of Alport Webster, and if I did not 
happen to be in when any one called upon that mythical 
person, he was to make an appointment for me. 

It was nearly six o’clock next afternoon when the card of 
Angus Macpherson was brought in to Mr Alport Webster. I 
recognized the young man at once as the second who had 
entered the httle shop carrymg his tribute to Mr Simpson 
the day before. He held three volumes under his arm, and 
spoke in such a pleasant, msinuatmg sort of -way, that I 
knew at once he was an adept at Ms profession of canvasser. 

‘ Will you be seated, Mr Macpherson ? In what can I serve 
you?’ 

He placed the three volumes, backs upward, on my table. 

‘Are you mterested at all in first editions, Mr Webster?’ 

‘ It is the one thing I am mterested in,’ I replied; ‘but un- 
fortunately they often run into a lot of money.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Macpherson sympathetically, ‘and I 
have here three books, one of which is an exemplification of 
what you say. This one costs a hundred pounds. The last 
copy that was sold by auction m London brought a himdred 
and twenty-three pounds. TMs next one is forty pounds, 
and the third ten pounds. At these prices I am certain you 
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could not duplicate tlixee such treasures in any book shop m 
Britain.’ 

» I examined them critically, and saw at once that what he 
said was true. He was still standing on the opposite side of 

the table. 

‘ Please take a chair, Mr Macpherson. Do you mean to say, 
you go round London ivith a hundred and fifty pounds 
worth of goods under your arm m this careless way? 

The young man laughed. 

‘I run very httle risk, IVIr Webster. I don’t suppose any 
one I meet imagmes for a moment there is more under my 
arm than perhaps a trio of volumes I have picked up m the 
fourpenny box to take home with me. 

I hngered over the volume for which he asked a hundred 
pounds, then said, lookmg across at him, 

‘How came you to be possessed of this book, for in- 
stance?’ 

He turned upon me a fine, open countenance, and an- 
swered without hesitation m the frankest possible maimer, 

‘ I am not m actual possession of it, Mr Webster. I am by 
way of bemg a connoisseur in rare and valuable books my- 
self, although, of course, I have httle money with which to 
mdulge m the collection of them. I am acquamted, however, 
with the lovers of desuable .books m different quarters of 
London. These three volumes, for instance, are from the 
hbrary of a private gentleman m the West End. I have sold 
many books to him, and he knows I am trustworthy. He 
wishes to dispose of them at somethmg under their real 
value, and has kmdly allowed me to conduct the negotia- 
tion. I make it my busmess to find out those who are m- 
terested m rare books, and by such trading I add consider- 
ably to my mcome.’ 

‘How, for instance, did you learn that I was a bibho- 
phUe’’ 

Mr Macpherson laughed gemaUy. 
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that^^’ ^ confess that I chanced it. 1 1 

that very often. I take a flat hke this, and send m my caj 

Twnt door. If I am mvited in, I ask the occi 

pant the question I asked you just now: “Are you intereste 

” ^ ^ s™pJy beg pardon an 

retire. If he says yes, then I show my wares.’ 

■*1. !r’' What a glib young liar he was 

, ^ mnocent face of his, and yet my next questioi 

brought forth the truth. 

As this is the first time you have called upon me. Mi 
acpherson, you have no objection to my making some 
tether mquiry, I suppose. Would you mind telhng me the 
name of the owner of these books in the West End ? ’ 

His name is Mr Ralph Summertrees, of Park Lane/ 

‘Of Park Lane? Ah, indeed.’ 

‘ I shall be glad to leave the books with you, Mr Webster, 
and if you care to make an appointment with Mr Summer- 
trees, I am sure he will not object to say a word m my 
favour.’ 

‘Oh, I do not in the least doubt it, and should not think 
of troubhng the gentleman.’ 

‘ I was going to tell you,’ went on the young man ‘ that I 

have a ftiend a capiMist, who, in a way, is my supporter; 

for, as I said I have httle money of my own. I find it is often 

^onvement for people to pay down any considerable sum. 

men, however, I strike a bargam, my capitalist buys the 

books, and I make an arrangement with my customer to 

pay a certam amount each week, and so even a l« * 

chase is not felt, as I make the mstalments small uT 
suit my client.’ uuments small enough to 

‘You me employed dming the day, I take it^» 

‘Yes, I am a clerk m the City.’ 

Agam we were m the blissful realms of fiction f 
‘Suppose I take this book at ten nnnnri v 
should I have to pay each week?’ instalment 
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‘ Oh, what you hke, sir. Would five shillings be too much ? ’ 
‘ I think not.’ 

‘Very well, sir, if you pay me five shilhngs now, I will 
leave the book with you, and shall have pleasure m calling 
this day week for the next instalment. 

I put my hand mto my pocket, and drew out two half- 
crowns, which I passed over to him. 

‘Do I need to sign any form or undertaking to pay the 

rest?’ 

The young man laughed cordially. 

‘ Oh, no, sir, there is no formahty necessary. You see, sir, 
this IS largely a labour of love with me, although I don’t deny 
I have my eye on the future I am gettmg together what I 
hope will he a very valuable connection with gentlemen hke 
yourself who are fond of books, and I trust some day that 
I may be able to resign my place with the msurance com- 
pany and set up a choice httle busmess of my own, where 
my knowledge of values in hterature will prove useful.’ 

' And then, after makmg a note m a httle book he took 
from his pocket, he bade me a most graceful good-bye and 
departed, leavmg me cogitatmg over what it all meant. 

Next mommg two articles were handed to me. The first 
came by post and was a pamphlet on Christian Science find 
Absent Mindedness, exactly similar to the one I had taken 
away from the old curiosity shop; the second was a small 
key made from my wax impression that would fit the front 
door of the same shop — a key fashioned by an excellent 
anarchist friend of mine m an obscure street near Holbom. 

That mght at ten o’clock I was inside the old curiosity 
shop, with a small storage battery m my pocket, and a httle 
electric glow lamp at my buttonhole, a most useful instru- 
ment for either burglar or detective. 

I had expected to find the books of the establishment m a 
safe, which, if it was similar to the one m Park Lane, I was 
prepared to open with the false keys in my possession or to 
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tobacco. He received me with the curtness I had been 
taught to expect when I inflicted myself upon him at his 
oflice. He greeted me abruptly with, 

‘I say, Valmont, how long do you expect to be on this 
job?’ 

‘What job?’ I asked mildly. ^ 

‘ Oh, you know what I mean : the Summertrees affair. 

‘ Oh, that I ’ I exclaimed, with surprise. ‘ The Summertrees 
case IS already completed, of course. If I had known you 
were in a hurry, I should have finished up everythmg y ester 
day, but as you and Podgers, and I don’t know how many 
more, have been at it sixteen or seventeen days, if not longer, 
I thought I might venture to take as many hours, as I am 
working entirely alone. You said nothing about haste, you 


‘Oh, come now, Valmont, that’s a bit thick Do you mean 
to say you have already got evidence against the man? 

‘Evidence absolute and complete. 

‘Then who are the coiners? 

‘My most estimable friend, how often have I told you not 
to 'ump at conclusions? I informed you when you first 
s oke to me about the matter that Summertrees was neither 
a coiner nor a confederate of comers. I secured evidence 
sufficient to convict him of quite another offence, which is 
probably unique in the annals of crime. I have penetrated 
the mystery of the shop, and discovered the reason for all 
those suspicious actions which quite properly set you on his 


trail. Now I wish you to come to my flat next Wednesday 
night at a quarter to six, prepared to make an arrest.’ 

‘I must know who I am to arrest, and on what counts.’ 


‘ Quite so, ?ncn cmt Hale; I did not say you were to make 
an arrest, but merely warned you to be prepared. If you 
have time now to listen to the disclosures, I am quite at 
vour service. I promise you there are some original features 
^ the case. If, however, the present moment is inopportune. 
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drop m on me at yoiir convenience, previously telephonmg 
so that you may know whether I am there or not, and thus 
your valuable tune ^vlll not be expended purposelessly.’ 

With this I presented to him my most courteous bow, 
and although his mystified expression hmted a suspicion 
that he thought I was chaffing him, as he would call it, 
official digmty dissolved somewhat, and he intimated his 
desue to hear all about it then and there. I had succeeded in 
arousing my friend Hale’s curiosity. He hstened to the 
evidence with perplexed brow, and at last ejaculated he 
would be blessed. 

‘ This young man,’ I said, in conclusion, ‘ will call upon me 
at six on Wednesday afternoon, to receive his second five 
shillings. I propose that you, in your uniform, shall be 
seated there with me to receive hi m , and I am anxious to 
study Mr Macpherson’s countenance when he realizes he has 
walked m to confront a pohceman. If you will then allow me 
to cross-examine him for a few moments, not after the man- 
ner of Scotland Yard, with a warmng lest he mcriminate 
himself, but in the free and easy fashion we adopt in Paris, 
I shall afterwards turn the case over to you to be dealt with 
at your discretion.’ 

‘You have a wonderful flow of language. Monsieur 
Vahnont,’ was the officer’s tribute to me. ‘ I shall be on hand 
at a quarter to six on Wednesday.’ 

‘ Meanwhile,’ said I, ‘ kmdly say nothing of this to any one. 
We must arrange a complete surprise for Macpherson. That 
is essential- Please make no move m thematter at all until 
Wednesday night.’ 

Spenser Hale, much impressed, nodded acqmescence, 
and I took a pohte leave of him. 

« ♦ * 

The question of lightmg is an important one in a room such 
as mine, and electricity offers a good deal of scope to the 
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take an impression of the keyhole and trust to ray anarchist 
friend for the rest. But to my amazement I discovered all 
the papers pertaming to the concern in a desk which was not 
even locked. The books, three in number, were the ordinary 
day book, journal, and ledger referring to the shop; book- 
keeping of the older fashion; but in a portfoho lay half a 
dozen foolscap sheets, headed ‘Mr Rogers’s List’, ‘Mr 
Macpherson’s ’, ‘Mr T3rrrel’s’, the names I had already 
learned, and three others. These lists contained in the first 
column, names; in the second column, addresses; in the 
third, sums of money; and then in the small, square places 
following were amounts ranging from two-and-sixpence to a 
pound. At the bottom of Mr Macpherson’s list was the name 
Alport Webster, Imperial Flats, £10; then in the small, 
square place, five shillings. These six sheets, each headed by 
a canvasser’s name, were evidently the record of current 
collections, and the innocence of the whole thing was so 
apparent that if it were not for my fixed rule never to beheve 
that I am at the bottom of any case until I have come On 
something suspicious, I would have gone out empty-handed 
as I came in. 

The six sheets were loose in a thin portfoho, but standing 
on a shelf above the desk were a number of fat volumes, one 
of which I took down, and saw that it contamed similar lists 
running back several years. I noticed on Mr Macpherson’s 
current list the name of Lord Semptam, an eccentric old 
nobleman whom I knew slightly. Then turning to the list 
inimediately before the current one the name was still 
there; I traced it back through list after list until I found 
the first entry, which was no less than three years previous, 
and there Lord Semptam was down for a piece of furniture 
costing fifty poimds, and on that account he had paid a 
pound a week for more than three years, totalling a himdred 
and seventy pounds at the least, and instantly the glorious 
simplicity of the scheme da\vned upon me, and I became so 
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interested in the swindle that I ht the gas, fearing my little 
Ump would be exhausted before my mvestigation ended, 

for it promised to be a long one. 

In several instances the intended victun proved shrewder 
than old Simpson had counted upon and the word ‘ Settled’ 
had been written on the hne carrymg the name when the 
exact number of instalments was paid. But as these shrewd 
persons dropped out, others took their places, and Simpson’s 
dependence on theu absent-mmdedness seemed to be justi- 
fied m nme cases out of ten. His collectors were coUecting 
long after the debt had been paid. In Lord Semptam’s case, 
the payment had evidently become chrome, and the old 
man was givmg away his pound a week to the suave 
Macpherson two years after his debt had been hqmdated. 

From the big volume I detached the loose leaf, dated 
1893, which recorded Lord Semptam’s purchase of a carved 
table for fifty poimds, and on which he had been paying a 
pound a week from that time to the date of which I am 
wntmg, which was November, 1896. This single document 
taken from the file of three years previous, was not likely to 
be missed, as would have been the case if I had selected a 
current sheet. I nevertheless made a copy of the names and 
addresses of Macpherson’s present chents; then, carefully 
placmg everythmg exactly as I had found it, I extinguished 
the gas, and went out of the shop, lockmg the door behind 
me. With the 1893 sheet in my pocket I resolved to prepare 
a pleasant httle surprise for my suave friend Macpherson 
when he called to get his next instalment of five shillings. 

Late as was the hour when I reached Trafalgar Square, I 
could not deprive myself of the fehcity of calling on Mr 
Spenser Hale, who I knew was then on duty. He never 
appeared at his best during office hours, because officialism 
stiffened his stalwart frame. Mentally he was impressed with 
the importance of his position, and added to this he was not 
then allowed to smoke his big, black pipe and terrible 
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ingenious. Of this fact I have taken full advantage. I can 
manipulate the lighting of my room so that any particular 
spot IS bathed in brilhancy, while the rest of the space re- 
mains in comparative gloom, and I arranged the lamps so 
that the full force of their rays impinged against the door 
that Wednesday evening, while I sat on one side of the table 
in semi-darkness and Hale sat on the other, with a light 
beatmg down on him from above which gave him the odd, 
sculptured look of a hving statue of Justice, stern and 
triumphant. Any one entering the room would first be 
dazzled by the light, and next would see the gigantic form 
of Hale in the full uniform of his order. 

When Angus Macpherson was shown into this room he 
was quite visibly taken aback, and paused abruptly on the 
threshold, his gaze riveted on the huge policeman. I think 
his first purpose was to turn and run, but the door closed 
behind him, and he doubtless heard, as we all did, the 
sound of the bolt being thrust in its place, thus locking him 
in. 

‘I — beg your pardon,’ he stammered,' ‘I expected to 
meet Mr Webster.’ 

As he said this, I pressed the button under my table, and 
was instantly enshrouded with light. A sickly smile over- 
spread the countenance of Macpherson as he caught sight of 
me, and he made a very creditable attempt to carry off the 
situation with nonchalance. 

'Oh, there you are, Mr Webster ; I did not notice you at 
first.* 

It was a tense moment. I spoke slowly and impressively. 

‘Sir, perhaps you are not unacquamted with the name of 
Eugene Valmont.’ 

He replied brazenly, 

‘I am sorry to say, sir, I never heard of the gentleman 
before.’ 

At the, came a most inopportune ‘Haw-haw’ from that 
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blockhead Spenser Hale, completely spoilmg the dramatic 
situation I had elaborated with such thought and care. It is 
little wonder the Enghsh possess no drama, for they show 
scant appreciation of the sensational moments in life. 

‘ Haw-haw,’ brayed Spenser Hale, and at once reduced the 
emotional atmosphere to a fog of commonplace. However, 
what IS a man to do ? He must handle the tools with which it 
pleases Providence to provide him. I ignored Hale’s untunely 

laughter. 

‘ Sit down, sir,’ I said to Macpherson, and he obeyed. 

‘You have called on Lord Semptam this week, I con- 

tmued sternly. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And collected a pound from him?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘In October, 1893, you sold Lord Semptam a carved 
antique table for fifty pounds?’ 

‘Quite right, sir.’ 

‘When you were here last week you gave me Ralph 
Summertrees as the name of a gentleman livmg m Park 
Lane You knew at the time that this man was your em- 
ployer?’ 

Macpherson was now lookmg fixedly at me, and on this 
occasion made no reply. I went on cahnly, 

‘You also knew that Summertrees, of Park Lane, was 
identical with Simpson, of Tottenham Court Road?* 

‘Well, sir,’ said Macpherson, ‘I don’t exactly see what 
you’re driving at, but it’s qmte usual for a man to carry on 
a busmess imder an assumed name. There is nothing illegal 
about that.’ 

‘We ^vlll come to the lUegahty m a moment, INIr Mac- 
pherson. You, and Rogers, and T 3 UTel, and three others, are 
confederates of this man Simpson ’ 

*We are in his employ; yes, sir, but no more confederates 
than clerks usually are.’ 
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‘ I think, Mr Maepherson, I have said enough to show you 
that the game is, what you eall, up. You are now in the 
presenee of Mr Spensci Hale, from Seotland Yard, who is 
waiting to hear your confession/ 

Here the stupid Hale broke in with his — ^ 

‘And remember, sir, that anything you say will be 
‘Excuse me, Mr Hale,’ I interrupted hastily, ‘I shall turn 
over the case to you in a very few moments, but I ask you to 
remember our compact, and to leave it for the present en 
turely m my hands. Now, Mr Maepherson, I want your con 

fession, and I want it at once.’ 

‘Confession? Confederates?’ protested Maepherson with 
admirably simulated surprise. ‘I must say you use extra- 
ordinary terms, Mr-Mr- What did you say the name 


1. . ...iTTn^le ‘His name is Monsieur Valmont’. 

‘Haw-haw, roared -tlaie. -cu « 

‘I imnlore you. Mr Hale, to leave this man to me for a 
very fe/moments. Now, Maepherson, what have you to say 

in vour defence? i nr ♦ 

‘ Where nothing crimmal has been aUeged, Monsieur 

Valmont I see no necessity for defence. If you wish me to 

admit that somehow you have acquired a number of details 

regarding our business, I am perfectly wilhng to do so, and 

to subscribe to their accuracy. If you will be good enough to 

let me know of what you complam, I shall endeavour to 

make the point clear to you if I can. There has evidently 

been some rmsapprehension, but for the life of me, without 

further explanation, I am as much in a fog as I was on my 

way coming here, for it is getting a httle thick outside.’ 

Maepherson certainly was conducting himself with great 

discretion, and presented, qmte imconsciously, a much 


more diplomatic figure than my friend, Spenser Hale, sitting 
stiffly opposite me. His tone was one of mi ld expostulation, 
mitigated by the intimation that all misunderstandmg 
speedily would be cleared away. To outward view he offered 
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a perfect ^ anoSSrtTto store for 

table. ‘have you ever seen that sheet 

‘There!’ I cried ^vith vim. havey 

before!’ offering to take it m his hand. 

He glanced at abstracted from onr file. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, tnatnub 

It is what I caU “y ‘you refuse to confess 

b we’ know aU about rt. Yon never heard of 

« tbe S“r orthe s>Uy pamphlet on Christxan 

®"’are m the nght, Mr Maepherson; on Chnshan 

Science and it for a long while.’ 

‘Possibly. I .yjiearneddoctor.Mr Maepherson? 

• Have you ev« met ttolemn^ 

t.r»ImcUanScieneeandtha^ 

and writes about it.’ confession bit by bit, 

.i:i^’epn^^t^^"-\ehettertohe.mtefrank 

’v^ort® K ^oT-^ teTLe to a few wor^ 

"your chie agamst eito Mr Summertrees 

^ If T will know then what to say.’ 
or Itself, Obtamtog money under false 

prlm^c" cl is’ a c^ime that h« landed more than one 

•^stel^^Hl^l^^srttoefinger at me. and said 

^ t Valmont- we mustn’t threaten, we mustn t 
t Jatr^^^n but I went on without heedmg 

him. 
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‘Take for instance, Lord Semptam. You sold him a table 
for fifty pounds, on the instalment plan. He was to pay a 
pound a week, and in less than a year the debt was hqui- 
dated. But he is an absent-minded man, as all your cheats 
are. That is why you came to me. I had answered the bogus 
WiUoughby’s advertisement. And so you kept on collecting 
and collecting for something more than three years. Now do 

you understand the charge?* 

IVIr Macpherson’s head during this accusation was held 
shghtly inchned to one side. At first his face was clouded y 
the most clever imitation of anxious concentration of min 
I had ever seen, and this was gradually cleared away by t e 
dawn of awakening perception. When I had finishe , an 

mgratiating smile hovered about his hps. 

‘Really, you know.’ he said, ‘that is tath“ a c^itel 

scheme. The absent-minded ‘ ffulm' 

Most ingenious. Sununertrees, if hehadany senseofhr^om 

which he hasn’t, would be rather taken by the idea that his 
4- rorJ for Christian Science had led him to be sus- 
ted of obtaining money under false pretences, hfut, 
" 11 there are no pretensions about the matter at aU. As I 
^^derstand it, I sunply call and receive the money through 
the forgetfulness of the persons on my list, but where I 
think you would have both Summertrees and myself, if 
there was anything in'your audacious theory, would be an 
indictment for conspiracy. Still, I quite see how the mistake 
arises. You have jumped to the conclusion that we sold 
nothmg to Lord Semptam except that carved table three 
ears ago. I have pleasure m pointmg out to you that his 
lordship is a frequent customer of ours, and has had many 
things from us at one time or another. Sometimes he is in 
our debt; sometimes we are in his. We keep a sort of run- 
jiing contract with him by which he pays us a pound a week. 
He and several other customers deal on the same plan, and 
in return for an income that we can count upon, they get the 
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first offer of anything in which they are supposed to be in- 
terested. As I have told you, we call these sheets m the office 
our visiting lists, but to make the visitmg hsts complete you 
need what we term our encyclopaedia. We call it that be- 
cause it is m so many volumes ; a volume for each year, run- 
mn<T back I don’t know how long. You -svill notice httle 
fimires here from time to time above the amount stated on 
this visitmg list. These figures refer to the page of the en- 
cyclopaedia for the current year, and on that page is noted 
the new sale, and the amount of it, as it might be set down, 
say, in a ledger.’ 

‘ That is a very entertainmg explanation, Mr Macpherson. 
I suppose this encyclopaedia, as you call it, is in the shop at 
Tottenham Court Road?’ 

‘ Oh, no, sir. Each volume of the encyclopaedia is self- 
locking. These books contam the real secret of our business, 
and they are kept in the safe at Mr Summertrees’s house in 
Park Lane. Take Lord Semptam’s account, for mstance. 
You will find m faint figures under a certam date, 102. If 
you turn to page 102 of the encyclopaedia for that year, you 
wiU then see a list of what Lord Semptam has bought, and 
the prices he was charged for them. It is really a very simple 
matter. If you wiU allow me to use your telephone for a 
moment, I will ask Mr Summertrees, who has not yet begun 
dinner, to brmg with him here the volume for 1893, and, 
withm a quarter of an hour, you wdl be perfectly satisfied 
that everythmg is quite legitimate.’ 

I confess that the young man’s naturalness and confidence 
staggered me, the more so as I saw by the sarcastic smile on 
Hale’s bps that he did not beheve a smgle word spoken. A 
portable telephone stood on the table, and as Macpherson 
finished his explanation, he reached over and drew it to- 
wards him. Then Spenser Hale mterfered. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said. ‘ I’ll do the telepl^onmg. What is the 
call number of Mr Summertrees?’ 
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‘ 140 Hyde Park.’ 

Hale at once called up Central, and presently was an- 
swered from Park Lane. We heard hun say, 

‘Is that the residence of Mr Summertrees? Oh, is that 
you, Podgers? Is Mr Summertrees in? Very well. This is 
Hale. I am in Valmont’s flat — Imperial Flats — ^you know. 
Yes, where you went with me the other day. Very well, go 
to Mr Summertrees, and say to him that Mr Macpherson 
wants the encyclopaedia for 1893. Do you get that? Yes, 
encyclopaedia. Oh, he’U understand what it is, Mr Mac- 
pherson. No, don’t mention my name at aU. Just say Mr 
Macpherson wants the encyclopaedia for the year 1893, and 
that you are to bring it. Yes, you may tell him that Mr 
Macpherson is at Imperial Flats, but don’t mention my 
name at all. Exactly. As soon as he gives you the book, get 
into a cab, and come here as qmckly as possible with it. If 
Summertrees doesn’t want to let the book go, then tell him 
to come with you. If he won’t do that, place him imder 
arrest, and bring both him and the book here. All right. Be 
as qmck as you can; we’re waiting.’ 

Macpherson made no protest against Hale’s use of the 
telephone; he merely sat back m his chau, with a resigned 
expression on his face which, if pamted on canvas, might 
have been entitled ‘The Falsely Accused’. When Hale rang 
off, Macpherson said, 

‘ Of course you know your own business best, but if your 
man arrests Summertrees, he will make you the laughing- 
stock of London There is such a thmg as imjustifiable 
arrest, as well as getting money under false pretences, and 
Mr Summertrees is not the man to forgive an insult. And 
then, if you will allow me to say so, the more I think over 
your absent-minded theory, the more absolutely grotesque 
xt seems, and if the case ever gets into the newspapers, I am 
sure, Mr Hale, you’ll experience an imcomfortable half-hour 
with your chiefs at Scotland Yard.’ 
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‘I’ll take the risk of that, thank you,’ said Hale stub- 
bornly. 

‘Am I to consider myself under arrest?’ inquired the 
young man. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Then, if you will pardon me, I shall withdraw. Mr 
Summertrees will show you everythmg you wish to see in 
his books, and can explain his busmess much more capably 
than I, because he knows more about it; therefore, gentle- 
men, I bid you good-mght.’ 

‘No you don’t. Not just yet awhile,’ exclaimed Hale, 
rismg to his feet simultaneously with the young man. 

‘Then I am under arrest,’ protested Macpherson. 

‘You’re not gomg to leave this room imtil Podgers brings 
that book.’ 

* Oh, very well,’ and he sat down again. 

And now, as talkmg is dry work, I set out something to 
dnnk, a box of cigars, and a box of cigarettes. Hale mixed 
his favourite brew, but Macpherson, shunning the wme of 
his country, contented h i ms elf with a glass of plam imneral 
water, and ht a cigarette. Then he awoke my high regard by 
saying pleasantly as if nothmg had happened, 

‘While we are waiting, Monsieur Valmont, may I remmd 
you that you owe me five shiUmgs ? ’ 

I laughed, took the com from my pocket, and paid him, 
whereupon he thanked mer 

‘Are you connected with Scotland Yard, Monsieur 
Valmont? ’ asked Macpherson, with the air of a man trjong 
to make conversation to bridge over a tedious interval; but 
before I could reply. Hale blurted out, 

‘Nothkelyl’ 

You have no official standing as a detective, then. 
Monsieur Valmont? ’ 

‘None whatever,’ I rephed quickly, thus gettmg m my 
oar ahead of Hale. 
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‘That is a loss to our country,’ pursued this admirable 
young man, with evident sincerity. 

I began to see I could make a good deal of so clever a 
fellow if he came under my tuition. 

‘The blunders of our police,’ he went on, ‘are something 
deplorable. If they would but take lessons m strategy, say, 
from France, their unpleasant duties would be so much 
more acceptably performed, with much less discomfort to 
their victims.’ 

‘France,’ snorted Hale in derision, ‘why, they call a man 
guilty there until he’s proven innocent.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Hale, and the same seems to be the case in 
Imperial Flats. You have qmte made up your mind that 
Mr Summertrees is guilty, and will not be content until he 
proves his innoeence. I venture to predict that you will hear 
from him before long in a manner that may astonish you. 

Hale grunted and looked at his watch. The mmutes 
passed very slowly as we sat there smokmg, and at last even 
I began to get imeasy. Macpherson, seemg our anxiety, said 
that when he came m the fog was almost as thick as it had 
been the week before, and that there might be some diffi- 
culty in getting a cab. Just as he was speaking the door was 
unlocked from the outside, and Podgers entered, bearmg a 
thick volume in his hand. This he gave to his superior, who 
turned over its pages in amazement, and then looked at the 
back, crying. 

Encyclopaedia of Sporty 18931 What sort of a joke is this, 
Mr Macpherson? * 

There was a pamed look on Mr Macpherson’s face as he 
reached forward and took the book. He said with a sigh, 

‘K you had allowed me to telephone, Mr Hale, I should 
bave made it perfectly plain to Summertrees what was 
wanted. I might have known this mistake was hable to 
occur. There is an increasing demand for out-of-date books 
of sport, and no doubt Jlr Summertrees thought this was 
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what I meant. There is nothmg for it but to send your man 
back to Park Lane and tell ]\Ir Summertrees that what we 
want is the locked volume of accounts for 1898, which we 
call the encyclopaedia. Allow me to write an order that will 
bring it. Oh, I’ll show you what I have written before your 
man takes it,’ he said, as Hale stood ready to look over his 

shoulder. 

jx\y notepaper he dashed off a ret^^uest such as he had 
outlined, and handed it to Hale, who read it and gave it to 
Podgers. 

‘Take that to Summertrees, and get back as qmckly as 
possible. Have you a cab at the door? 

‘Yes, SIT.’ 

‘ Is it foggy outside ? ’ 

‘Not so much, sir, as it was an hour ago. No difficulty 

about the traffic now, sir.’ 

‘Very well, get back as soon as you can.’ 

Podgers saluted, and left with the book under his arm. 
Agam the door was locked, and agam we sat smokmg in 
silence until the stillness was broken by the tinlde of the 
telephone. Hale put the receiver to his ear. 

‘Yes, this is the Imperial Flats. Yes. Valmont. Oh, yes; 
Macpherson is here. What? Out of what? Can’t hear you. 
Out of prmt. What, the encyclopaedia’s out of prmt? Who 
is that speaking? Dr Willoughby; thanks.’ 

Macpherson rose as if he would go to the telephone, but 
instead (and he acted so qmetly that I did not notice what 
he was domg until the thmg was done), he picked up the 
sheet which he called his visitmg hst, and walking qmte 
without haste, held it m the glowmg coals of the fire-place ^ 
natil it disappeared m a flash of flame up the chimney. I 
sprang to my feet mdignant, but too late to make even a 
motion towards savmg the sheet. Macpherson regarded us 
both with that self-deprecatory smile which had several 
times lighted up his face. 
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How dare you burn that sheet?’ I demanded. 

Because, Monsieur Valmont, it did not belong to you; 
because you do not belong to Scotland Yard; because you 
stole it; because you had no right to it; and because you 
have no official standing in this country. If it had been in 
Mr Hale’s possession I should not have dared, as you put it, 
to destroy the sheet, but as this sheet was abstracted from 
my master’s premises by you, an entirely unauthorized per- 
son, whom he would have been justified m shooting dead if 
he had found you housebreaking and you had resisted him 
on his discovery, I took the hberty of destroying the docu- 
ment. I have always held that these sheets should not have 
been kept, for, as has been the case, if they fell under the 
scrutmy of so intelhgent a person as Eugene Vahnont, im- 
proper inferences might have been drawn. Mr Summertrees, 
however, persisted in keeping them, but made this conces- 
sion, that if I ever telegraphed him or telephoned him the 
word “Encyclopaedia”, he would at once burn these re- 
cords, and he, on his part, was to telegraph or telephone to 
me “The Encyclopaedia is out of prmt,” whereupon,, I 
would know that he had succeeded. 

‘ Now, gentlemen, open this door, which will save me the 
trouble of forcing it. Either put me formally under arrest, or 
cease to resist my hberty. I am- very much obhged to Mr 
Hale for telephoning, and I have made no protest to so 
gallant a host as Monsieur Valmont is, because of the locked 
door. However, the farce is now termmated. The proceed- 
ings I have sat through were entirely illegal, and if you will 
pardon me, Mr Hale, they have been a httle too French to 
go down here in old England, or to make a report in the 
newspapers that would be quite satisfactory to your chiefs. 

I demand either my formal arrest, or the unlockmg of that 
door.’ ® 

In silence I pressed a button, and my man threw open the 
door. Maepherson walked to the threshold, pause! and 
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looked back at Spenser Hale, who sat there silent as a 
sphinx. 

‘ Good-evening, Mr Hale.’ 

There being no reply, he turned to me with the same in- 
gratiating smile. 

‘ Good-evemng, Monsieur Eugene Valmont,’ he said, ‘I 
shaU give myself the pleasure of caUmg next Wednesday at 
SIX for my five shillings.’ 
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is master of all things. When science fully recognizes 
that fact a great advance will have been made.’ 

^ How about the airship ? ’ asked Dr Ransome. 

‘That’s not impossible at all/ asserted The Thinking 
Machine. It will be invented some time. I’d do it myself, 
but I’m busy.’ 

Hr Ransome laughed tolerantly, 

I ve heard you say such things before/ he said. ‘But they 
mean nothing. Muid may be master of matter, but it hasn’t 
yet found a way to apply itself. There are some things that 
can t be thought out of existence, or rather which would not 
yield to any amount of thinking.* 

‘ What, for instance ? * demanded The Thinking Machine. 

Dr Ransome was thoughtful for a moment as he 
smoked. 

‘Well, say prison walls,’ he replied. ‘No man can think 
himself out of a cell. If he could, there would be no pri- 
soners.’ 

* A man can so apply his brain and ingenuity that he can 
leave a cell, which is the same thing,’ snapped The Thinkmg 
Machme. 


Dr Ransome was slightly amused, 

‘Let’s suppose a case.’ he said, after a moment. ‘Take a 

.ceU wh^e prisoners under sentence of death are confined- 

men who are desperate and, maddened by fear, would take 

any chance to escape^uppo^e you were locked in such a 
cell. Could you escape? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ declared The Thinkmg Machine 
‘Of eoi^e ’ said Mr Fieldmg, who entereS^ae conversa- 
tion for the fimt toe, ‘you might wreck the cell “a n 
explosive— but inside, a prisoner, you couldn’t +1, + » 

‘There would be nothing of that kmd,’ said 
Machine. ‘You might treat me preoiserfs 
prisoners under sentence of death, and I 
cell.’ 
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‘Not unless you entered it with tools prepared to get 

°"TiirT« Maine was visibly annoyed and his blue 

any eeU in any prison anywhere at any time 
weiLj ly wha^ is necessary, and m escape m a week, 

"'IrSIlIp S^aight m the chair, mterested. Mr 

asked Dr Ransome. 

‘I would get out,’ was the response. 

‘ Axe you senous? ’ 

Dr R^ome and Mr Fielding were silent for a long tune, 
“w^you be wilhng to try it?’ asked Mr Fieldmg, 

®°Hinly,’ said Professor Van Dusen, and there w^ a 
+V. of irony in his voice. ‘I have done more asimne thmgs 
In It Jconvmce other men of less important truths 
The tone was offensive and there was an under-current 
strongly resembling anger on both sides. Of cou^e it was 
absurd thmg, but Professor Van Dusen reiterated his wiU- 
ingness to undertake the escape and it was decided upon. 

‘ To begm now,’ added Dr Ransome. , rm. i 

‘I’d prefer that it begm to-morrow,’ said The Thmkmg 

Machme, ‘because 

‘No now,’ said Mr Fieldmg, flatly. ‘You are arrested, 
figuratively, of course, without any wammg locked m a 
ceU with no chance to commumcate with fnends, and left 
there with identicaUy the same care and attention that would 
be given to a man imder sentence of death. Are you willing ? 

‘ AU right, now, then,’ said The Thmkmg Machme, and he 

arose. ^ 

‘Say, the death-cell m Chisholm Prison. 
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Practically all those letters remaining in the alphabet a ^ 
Augustus S. F. X. Van Dusen was named were afterwar 
acquired by that gentleman in the course of a bnlbant scien 
tific career, and, being honorably acquired, were tacked on 
to the other end. His name, therefore, taken with all t^ 
belonged to it, was a wonderfully imposing structure* 
was a Ph.D., an LL.D., an F.R.S., an M.D., and an M-D-S* 
He was also some other things — ^just what he huns^ 
couldn’t say— through recognition of his ability by vanous 
foreign educational and scientific institutions. 

In appearance he was no less striking than in noruencla' 
ture. ]He was slender with the droop of the student in his 
thin shoulders and the paUor of a close, sedentary life on his 
clean-shaven face. His eyes wore a perpetual, forbiddmg 
squint — ^the sqmnt of a man who studies little things— and 
when they could be seen at aU through his thick spectacles, 
were mere shts of watery blue. But above his eyes was bis 
most stnkmg future. This was a taU, broad brow, almost 
abnormal in height and width, crowned by a heavy shock 
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f bushy, yellow hair. All these things conspired to give him 
peculiar, almost grotesque, personahty. 

Professor Van Dusen was remotely German. For genera- 
Lons his ancestors had been noted in the sciences; he was 
he logical result, the master mmd. First and above aU he 
ras a logician. At least thirty-five years of the half-century 
r so of his existence had been devoted exclusively to pro- 
ing that two and two always equal four, except m unusual 
iases, where they equal three or five, as the case may be. 
le stood broadly on the general proposition that aU things 
hat start must go somewhere, and was able to brmg the 
!oncentrated mental force of his forefathers to bear on a 
jiven problem. Incidentally it may be remarked that Pro- 
lessor Van Dusen wore a No. 8 hat. 

The world at large had heard vaguely of Professor Van 
Dusen as The Thinkmg Machme. It was a newspaper catch- 
phrase apphed to him at the tune of a remarkable exhibi- 
tion at chess; he had demonstrated then that a stranger to 
the game might, by the force of inevitable logic, defeat a 
champion who had devoted a lifetime to its study. The 
Thinkmg Machme! Perhaps that more nearly described him 
than all his honorary mitials, for he spent week after week, 
month after month, m the seclusion of his small laboratory 
from which had gone forth thoughts that staggered scien-. 
tific associates and deeply stirred the world at large. 

It was only occasionally that The Thinking Machme had 
visitors, and these were usually men who, themselves high 
in the sciences, dropped m to argue a pomt and perhaps 
convmce themselves. Two of these men, Dr Charles Ran- 
some and Alfred Fieldmg, called one evening to discuss some 
theory which is not of consequence here. 

‘ Such a thmg is possible,’ declared Dr Ransome empha- 
tically, m the course of the conversation. 

‘Nothmg IS impossible,’ declared The Thmkmg Machine 
with equal emphasis. He always spoke petulantly ‘The 
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‘ The death-cell in Chisholm Prison/ 

‘And what will you wear?’ 

‘As little as possible/ said The Thinking Machine. 
‘ Shoes, stockings, trousers and a shirt.’ 

‘You will permit yourself to be searched, of course? ^ 

‘ I am to be treated precisely as all prisoners are treate , 
said The Thinking Machine. ‘No more attention and no 
less.’ 

There were some preliminaries to be arranged in the mat 
ter of obtaining permission for the test, but all three w^e 
influential men and everythmg was done satisfactorily y 
telephone, albeit the prison commissioners, to whom the 
experiment was explained on purely scientific grounds, 
were sadly bewildered. Professor Van Dusen would he 
the most distinguished prisoner they had ever enter- 
tamed. 

When The T hinkin g Machine had donned those thmgs 
which he was to wear during his mcarceration he called the 
little old woman who was his housekeeper, cook and maid 
servant all m one. 

Martha, he said, it is now twenty-seven minutes past 
nine o’clock. I am gomg away. One week from to-night, at 
half-past nme, these gentlemen and one, possibly two, 
others will take supper with me here. Rejaomber 
Ransome is very fond of artichokes.’ 

The three men were driven to Chisholm Prison, where the 
Warden was awaitmg them, havmg been informed of the 
matter by telephone. He understood merely that the enun- 
ent Professor Van Dusen was to be his prisoner, if he could 
keep him, for one week; that he had committed no crime, 
but that he was to be treated as aU other prisoners were 
treated. 

* Search him,’ instructed Dr Ransome. 

The Thinking Machmew^ searched. Nothmg was found 
on him; the pockets of the trousers were empty; the white, 
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stiff-bosomed shirt had no pocket. The shoes and stockings 
were removed, examined, then replaced. As he watched all 
these preliminaries — the rigid search and noted the pitiful, 
childlike physical weakness of the man, the colourless face, 
and the thin, white hands— Dr Ransome almost regretted 

lus part m the affair. 

‘ Are you sure you want to do this ? he asked. 

‘Would you be convinced if I did not?’ inquired The 

Thinking Machme in turn. 

‘No.’ 

‘All right rUdoit’ 

What sympathy Dr Ransome had was dissipated by the 
tone. It nettled him, and he resolved to see the experiment 
to the end; it would be a stmgmg reproof to egotism. 

‘ It wdl be impossible for him to communicate with any- 
one outside?’ he asked. 

‘Absolutely impossible,’ replied the warden. ‘He will not 
be permitted wntmg materials of any sort.’ 

‘And your jailers, would they dehver a message from 

♦him?’ 

‘Not one word, directly or mdirectly,’ said the warden. 
‘You may rest assured of that. They will report anythmg 
he might say or turn over to me anythmg he might give 

them.’ 

‘That seems entirely satisfactory,’ said Mr Fieldmg, who 
was frankly mterested in the problem. 

‘ Of course, m the event he fads,’ said Dr Ransome, ‘ and 
asks for his hberty, you understand you are to set him free ? ’ 
‘ I understand,’ replied the warden. 

The Thinkmg Machme stood listenmg, but had nothmg 
to say imtd this was all ended, then: 

‘I should like to make three small requests. You may 
grant them or not, as you wish.’ 

‘ No special favours, now,’ warned Mr Fieldmg. 

‘ I am askmg none,’ was the stiff response. ‘ I woidd hke 
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to have some ^ teve Ine five-doUar 

tooth powder— and I should like to nav 

and two ten-doUar bills. warden exchanged 

Dr Ransome, Mr Fielding and th request 

astonished glances. They were not “I 

for tooth powder, but were at the ^ come in , 

‘Is there any man with J,Xe doUars?’ 

contact that he could bribe with twenty hve 

asked Dr Ransome of the the positive 

‘Not for twenty-hve hundred doUars, 

1.. »... th»n,’ „ld M, Wto.. ‘ I ““ 

‘I should hke to have my shoes P°““ ' ^ This last 

Again the astonished glances were “changed ^ 

request was the height of absmtoy^o Machine 

T^ese things all bemg attended t°’^.\^“dertaken 
was led back into the prison from which he naa 

Cell 18 ,’ said the warden, 

down the steel corridor. ‘This is where we ^«P “ ^d 

murderers. No one can leave it mthout PO™ 
no one in it can commumcate vnth the ^e. I h 
reputation on that. It’s only three doors back of my 
j T -an readily hear any unusual noise.’ 

^^‘Will this cell do, gentlemen?’ asked The Thinkin 
Machine. There was a touch of irony m his voice. 

‘Admirably,’ was the reply. rrreat 

rrv.- heavy steel door was thrown open, there was a gr 

scurrying and scampering of tiny feet, and The Thm^g 
I^dSne passed into the gloom of the cell. Then the doo 
^ ^ losed and double locked by the warden. 

^^\^at is that noise m there?’ asked Dr Ransome, 

through the bars. 
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‘Rats— dozens of them,’ replied The Thinking Machine, 
tersely. 

The tiiree men, with final good-nights, were turning away 
when The Thinking Machine called . 

*\Vhat time is it exactly, warden?’ 

‘Eleven seventeen,’ replied the warden. 

‘Thanks. I will join you gentlemen m your office at half- 
past eight o’clock one week from tomght,’ said The Think- 
ing Slachine. 

‘And if you do not?’ 

‘There is no “if” about it.’ 


II 

Ciiisholm Prison was a great, spreadmg structure of gramte, 
four stories in all, which stood in the centre of acres of open 
space. It w'as surrounded by a wall of sohd masonry 
eighteen feet high, and so smoothly finished inside and out 
as to offer no foothold to a climber, no matter how expert. 
Atop of this fence, as a further precaution, was a five-foot 
fence of steel rods, each terminatmg m a keen pomt. This 
fence in itself marked an absolute deadhne between free- 
dom and imprisonment, for, even if a man escaped from his 
cell, it would seem impossible for him to pass the wall. 

The yard, which on all sides of the prison bmidmg was 
twenty-five feet wide, that being the distance from thebmld- 
ing to the wall, was by day an exercise ground for those prison- 
ers to whom was granted the boon of occasional semi-hberty. 
But that was not for those m Cell 18. At all tunes of the day 
there were armed guards in the yard, four of them, one 
patrolhng each side of the prison buildmg. 

By mght the yard was almost as bnlhantly hghted as by 
day. On each of the four sides was a great arc hght which 
rose above the prison wall and gave to the guards a clear 
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sight. The lights, too, brightly lUuminated the spiked top 
of the wall. The wires which fed the arc hghts ran up the 
side of the prison building on insulators and from the top 
storey led out to the poles supportmg the arc lights. 

All these things were seen and comprehended by The 
Thinking Machine, who was only enabled to see out of his 
closely barred cell window by standing on his bed. This was 
on the mormng foUowmg his incarceration. He gathered, 
too, that the river lay over there beyond the wall some- 
where, because he heard faintly the pulsation of a motor 
boat and high up m the air saw a river bird. From that same 
direction came the shouts of boys at play and the occa- 
sional crack of a batted ball. He knew then that between 
the prison wall and the river was an open space, a play- 
groimd. 

Chisholm Prison was regarded as absolutely safe. Ho man 
had ever escaped from it. The Thinking Mac hin e, from his 
perch on the bed, seeing what he saw, could readily under- 
stand why. The walls of the cell, though built, he judged, 
twenty years before, were perfectly sohd, and the window 
bars of new iron had not a shadow of rust on them. The 
■\vmdow itself, even with the bars out, would be a difficult 
mode of egress because it was small. 

Yet, seeing these things. The Thinking Machine was not 
discouraged. Instead, he thoughtfully squmted at the great 
arc hght — ^there was bright sunhght now — and traced with 
his eyes the wire which led from it to the building. That 
electric wire, he reasoned, must come down the side of the 
buildmg not a great distance from his cell. That might be 
worth knowing. 

Cell 13 was on the same floor with the offices of the prison 
— that is, not in the basement, nor yet upstairs. There 
were only four steps up to the office floor, therefore the level 
of the floor must be only three or four feet above the 
ground. He couldn’t see the ground directly beneath his 
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window, but he could see it further out toward the wall. It 
would be an easy drop from the wmdow. Well and good. 

Then The Thhikmg Machine fell to remembermg how he 
had come to the cell. First, there was the outside guard’s 
booth, a part of the wall. There were two heavily barred 
gates, both of steel. At this gate was one man always on 
guard. He admitted persons to the prison after much 
HflTiTnng of keys and locks, and let them out when ordered 
to do so. The warden’s office was m the prison bmldmg, and 
in order to reach that official from the prison yard one had 
to pass a gate of sohd steel with only a peep-hole in it. 
Then coming from that inner office to Cell 13, where he was 
now, one must pass a heavy wooden door and two steel 
doors into the corridors of the prison; and always there was 
the double-locked door of Cell 18 to reckon with. 

There were then, The Thinking Machme recalled, seven 
doors to be overcome before one could pass from Cell 13 
into the outer world, a free man. But agamst this was the 
fact that he was rarely mterrupted. A jailer appeared at his 
cell door at six m the mormng with a breakfast of prison 
fare; he would come agam at noon, and agam at six in the 
afternoon At mne o’clock at mght would come the inspec- 
tion tour. That would be all. 

‘It’s admuably arranged, this prison system,’ was the 
mental tribute paid by The Thinkmg Machme. ‘ I’ll have to 
study it a httle when I get out. I had no idea there was such 
great care exercised in the prisons.’ 

There was nothmg, positively nothing, m his cell, except 
his non bed, so firmly put together that no man could tear 
It to pieces save with sledges or a file He had neither of 
these. There was not even a chan, or a small table, or a bit 
of tm or crockery, Nothmg 1 The jailer stood by when he 

ate, then took away the wooden spoon and bowl which he 
had used. 

One by one these thmgs sank mto the brain of The Think- 
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mg Machine. When the last possibility had been considered 
he began an examination of his cell. From the roof, down 
the walls on all sides, he examined the stones and the ce- 
ment between them. He stamped over the floor carefully 
time after time, but it was cement, perfectly solid. After the 
examination he sat on the edge of the iron bed and was lost 
in thought for a long time. For Professor Augustus S. F. X. 
Van Dusen, The Thmking Machme, had soraethmg to think 

about. 

jje was disturbed by a rat, which ran across his foot, then 
scampered away into a dark comer of the cell, frightened 
' at its own darmg. After a while The Thinking Machine, 
squinting steadily into the darkness of the comer where the 
rat had gone, was able to make out in the gloom many httle 
beady eyes staring at him. He counted six pair, and there 
were perhaps others; he didn’t see very well. 

Then The Thinking Machme, from his seat on the bed, 
noticed for the first time the bottom of his cell door. There 
was an opemng there of two mches between the steel bar 
and the floor. Still lookmg steadily at this opening, The 
Thmking Machine backed suddenly into the comer where 
he had seen the beady eyes. There was a great scampering 
of tiny feet, several squeaks of frightened rodents, and then 
silence. 

None of the rats had gone out the door, yet there were 
none in the cell. Therefore there must be another way out 
of the cell, however small. The Thmking Machine, on hands 
and knees, started a search for this spot, feeling m the dark- 
ness with his long, slender fingers. 

At last his search was rewarded. He came upon a small 
opening in the floor, level with the cement. It was perfectly 
round and somewhat larger than a silver dollar. This was 
the way the rats had gone. He put his fingers deep mto the 
opening; it seemed to be a disused drainage pipe and was 
dry and dusty. 
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Having satisfied himself on this pomt, he sat on the bed 
a®ain for an hour, then made another mspection of his 
surroundings through the small cell wmdow. One of the out- 
side guards stood directly opposite, beside the wall, and 
happened to be lookmg at the window of Cell 18 when the 
head of The Thinkmg Machine appeared. But the scientist 
didn’t notice the guard. 

Noon came and the jailer appeared with the prison dinner 
of repulsively plain food. At home The Thmkmg Machine 
merely ate to live; here he took what was offered without 
comment. Occasionally he spoke to the jailer who stood 
outside the door watchmg him. 

‘ Any improvements made here m the last few years ? ’ he 

asked. 

‘Nothing particularly,’ rephed the jailer. ‘New wall was 

built four years ago.’ 

‘Anything done to the pnson proper?’ 

‘Pamted the woodwork outside, and I beheve about 
seven years ago a new system of plumbmg was put m.’ 

‘ Ah I ’ said tibie prisoner. ‘ How far is the river over there ? ’ 
‘About three hundred feet. The boys have a baseball 
ground between the wall and the nver.’ 

The Thinking Machine had nothmg further to say just 
then, but when the jader was ready to go he asked for some 
water. 

‘ I get very thirsty here,’ he explamed. ‘ Would it be pos- 
sible for you to leave a httle water m a bowl for me ? ’ 

‘ I’ll ask the warden,’ rephed the jailer, and he went away. 
Half an hour later he returned with water m a small 
earthenware bowl. 

‘The warden says you may keep this bowl,’ he informed 
the prisoner. ‘ But you must show it to me when I ask for it. 
If it IS broken, it will be the last.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said The Thinking Machine. ‘I shan’t 
break it.’ 
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The jailer went on about his duties. For just the fraction 
of a second it seemed that The Thinking Machme wanted to 
ask a question, but he didn’t. 

Two hours later this same jailer, in passmg the door of 
Cell 18, heard a noise inside and stopped. The Thinkmg 
Machine was down on his hands and knees in a comer of the 
cell, and from that same comer came several frightened 
squeaks. The jailer looked on interestedly. 

‘Ah, I’ve got you,^ he heard the prisoner say. 

‘Got what?’ he asked, sharply. 

‘One of these rats,’ was the reply. ‘See?’ And between 
the scientist’s long fingers the jailer saw a small gray rat 
stmggling. The prisoner brought it over to the light and 
looked at it closely. ‘ It’s a water rat,’ he said. 

‘Ain’t you got anything better to do than to catch rats? ’ 
asked the jailer. 

‘ It’s disgraceful that they should be here at all,’ was the 
irritated reply. ‘Take this one away and kill it. There are 
dozens more where it came from.’ 

The jailer took the wrigghng, squirmy rodent and flung 
it down on the floor violently. It gave one squeak and lay 
still. Later he reported the incident to the warden, who only 
smiled. 

Still later that afternoon the outside armed guard on 
CeU 13 side of the prison looked up agam at the window 
and saw the prisoner looking out. He saw a hand raised to 
the barred window and then somethmg white fluttered to 
the ground, directly under the window of CeU 13. It was a 
httle roU of linen, evidently of white shirtmg material, and 
tied around it was a five-doUar biU. The guard looked up at 
the window agam, but the face had disappeared. 

With a grim smile he took the little linen roU and the 
five-doUar biU to the warden’s office. There together they 
deciphered something which was written on it with a queer 
sort of ink, frequently blurred. On the outside was this; 
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« , . T ^ /loiivpr i-o Dr Charles Ransome.’ 
‘.“°d the wiln. .nth a chuchle ‘Plan of escape 
n^b;ronehasgone.vrong ■ Then, as ^ afterthought. But 

"^^^^d^vLra^h:^ef to .nrte .Ithf 

“rden studred the .vritmg carefully, then shook Ins 
II let’s see what he was gomg to say to Dr Ransome.’ 

hela attuXst^ 

"■'“m^at-what^what do you thmk of that?’ he 

“xtjLl’took the bitofhnenand read tHs: 

‘ Epa eseot d'net niiy aae httonmsih. T. 


ni 


The warden spent au hour wondermg what sort of a cipher 

,twas and half an hour wondermg why his prisoners o 

attempt to commumcate with Dr Ransome. who was the 
cruse of bun being there. After this the warden devoted 
sLe thought to the question of where the prisoner got 
iTting malnals. and what sort of writmg ^tenals he had 
With the idea of dlummatmg this pomt. he ox^ed the 
linen agam. It was a tom part of a white shwt and had ragge 


Now It was possible to account for the hnen. but what the 
prisoner had used to write with was another matter. The 
warden knew it would have been impossible for him to have 
either pen or pencil, and, besides, neither pen nor pencil 
had been used m this writmg. What, then’ The warden 
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decided to personally investigate. The Thinking Machine 
was his prisoner; he had orders to hold his prisoners; if this 
one sought to escape by sending cipher messages to persons 
outside, he would stop it, as he would have stopped it in the 
case of any other prisoner. 

The warden went back to Cell 13 and found The Thinking 
Machme on his hands and knees on the floor, engaged in 
nothing more alarming than catching rats. The prisoner 
heard the warden’s step and turned to him quickly. 

‘It’s disgraceful,’ he snapped, ‘these rats. There are 
scores of them. 

‘Other men have been able to stand them,’ said the war- 
den. ‘Here is another shirt for you — ^let me have the one 
you have on.’ 

‘Why?’ demanded The Thinking Machine, quickly. His 
tone was hardly natural, hi s manner suggested actual 
perturbation. 

‘You have attempted to communicate with Dr Ransome,’ 
said the warden severely. ‘As my prisoner, it is my duty to 
put a stop to it.’ 

The Thinking Srlachine was silent for a moment. 

‘All right,’ he said, finally, ‘Do your duty.’ 

The warden smiled grimly. The prisoner arose from the 
floor and removed the white shirt, putting on instead a 
striped convict shirt the warden had brought. The warden 
took the white shirt eagerly, and then and there compared 
the pieces of linen on which was written the cipher with 
certain tom places in the shirt. The Thinkin g Machine 
looked on curiously. 

‘The guard brought you those, then? ’ he asked. 

‘ He certainly did,’ replied the warden triumphantly. ‘And 
that ends your first attempt to escape.’ 

The Thinking li^Iachine watched the warden as he, by 
comparison, established to his own satisfaction that only 
two pieces of hnen had been tom from the white shirt. 
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‘What did you write this with?’ demanded the warden. 
‘ I should thmk it a part of your duty to find out.’ said 
Che Thinking Machme, irritably. 

The warden started to say some harsh thmgs, then 
restramed himself and made a mmute search of the cell 
md of the prisoner instead. He foimd absolutely nothing; 
lot even a match or toothpick which might have been used 
for a pen. The same mystery surrounded the fluid with 
which the cipher had been written. Although the warden 
left Cell 13 visibly annoyed, he took the tom shirt m 
triumph 

‘Well, writmg notes on a shirt won’t get him out, that’s 
certain,’ he told himself with some complacency. He put 
the Imen scraps mto his desk to await developments. 
‘If that man escapes from that cell I’ll — ^hang it — ^I’U 
resign.’ 

On the third day of his incarceration The Thinkmg 
Machme openly attempted to bribe his way out. The jailer 
had brought his dinner and was leamng against the barred 
door, waitm^, when The Thinkmg Machme began the con- 
versation. 

‘ The dramage pipes of the prison lead to the river, don’t 
they?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the jailer. 

‘I suppose they are very small?’ 

‘Too small to crawl through, if that’s what you’re thmk- 
mg about,’ was the gnnnmg response. 

There was silence until The Thmkmg Machme finished 
his meal. Then: 

‘You know I’m not a criminal, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And that I’ve a perfect right to be freed if I demand it ? ’ 
‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I came here behevmg that I could make my 
escape, said the prisoner, and his squmt eyes studied the 
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face of the jailer. ‘ Would you consider a financial reward 
for aiding me to escape?’ 

The jailer, Avho happened to be an honest man, looked at 
the slender, weak figure of the prisoner, at the large head 
with its mass of yellow hair, and was almost sorry. 

‘ I guess prisons like these were not built for the likes of 
you to get out of,’ he said, at last. 

‘But would you consider a proposition to help me get 
out? ’ the prisoner insisted, almost beseechingly. 

‘ No," said the jailer, shortly. 

‘ Five hundred dollars,’ urged The Thinking Machine. ‘ I 
am not a criminal.’ 

‘No,’ said the jailer. 

‘A thousand?’ 

‘No,’ again said the jailer, and he started away hurriedly 
to escape further temptation. Then he turned back. ‘ If you 
should give me ten thousand dollars I couldn’t let you out. 
You’d have to pass through seven doors, and I only have 
the keys to two.’ 

Then he told the warden all about it. 

‘Plan number two fails,’ said the warden, smihng grimly. 
‘First a cipher, then bribery.’ 

When the jailer was on his way to Cell 18 at six o’clock, 
agam bearing food to The Thinking Machine, he paused, 
startled by the unmistakable scrape, scrape of steel against 
steel. It stopped at the sound of his steps, then craftily the 
jailer, who was beyond the prisoner’s range of vision, re- 
sumed his tramping, the sound being apparently that of a 
man going away from Cell 13. As a matter of fact he was in 
the same spot 

After a moment there came again the steady scrape, 
scrape, and the jailer crept cautiously on tip-toes to the 
door and peered between the bars. The Thinking Machine 
was standing on the iron bed working at the bars of the 
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little window. He was using a file, judging from the backward 
and forward swing of his arms. 

Cautiously the jailer crept back to the office, summoned 
the warden in person, and they returned to Cell 18 on tip- 
toes. The steady scrape was still audible. The warden 
listened to satisfy himself and then suddenly appeared at 
the door. 

‘Well?’ he demanded, and there was a smile on his 
face. 

The Thinkmg Machme glanced back from his perch on 
the bed and leaped suddenly to the floor, making frantic 
efforts to hide somethmg. The warden went in, with hand 
extended. 

‘ Give it up,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said the prisoner, sharply. 

‘ Come, give it up,’ urged the warden. ‘ I don’t want to 
have to search you agam.’ 

‘No,’ repeated the prisoner. 

‘What was it, a file?’ asked the warden. 

The Thinkin g Machme was silent and stood squmtmg at 
the warden with something very nearly approaching disap- 
pomtment on his face — ^nearly, but not qmte. The warden 
was almost sympathetic. 

‘Plan number three fads, eh?’ he asked, good-naturedly. 
‘Too bad, isn’t it?’ 

The prisoner didn’t say. 

‘ Search him,’ instructed the warden. 

The jailer searched the prisoner carefully. At last, art- 
fully concealed m the waist band of the trousers, he found 
a piece of steel about two inches long, with one side curved 
like a half moon. 

‘Ah,’ said the warden, as he received it from the jailer. 
‘From your shoe heel,’ and he smiled pleasantly. 

The jailer contmued his search and on the other side of the 
trouser s waist band found another piece of steel identical 
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with the first. Tlie edges showed where they had been worn 

against the bars of the window. 

‘ You couldn’t saw a way through those bars with these, 

said the warden. 

‘ I could have,’ said The Thinking Machine firmly. 

‘In six months, perhaps,’ said the warden, good 

naturedly. 

The warden shook his head slowly as he gazed into the 
slightly flushed face of his prisoner. 

‘Ready to give it up?’ he asked. 

‘ I haven’t started yet,’ was the prompt reply. 

Then came another exhaustive search of the cell. Care- 
fully the two men went over it, finally turning out the bed 
and searching that. Nothing. The warden in person climbed 
upon the bed and examined the bars of the ivindow where 
the prisoner had been sawing. When he looked he was 
amused. 

‘Just made it a little bright by hard rubbing,’ he said to 
the prisoner, who stood looking on with a somewhat crest- 
fallen air. The warden grasped the iron bars in his strong 
hands and tried to shake them. They were immovable, set 
firmly in the solid granite. He examined each m turn and 
found them all satisfactory. Fmally he climbed down from 
the bed. 

‘ Give it up, professor,’ he advised. 

The Thinkin g Machine shook his head and the warden 
and jailer passed on again. As they disappeared down the 
corridor The T hinkin g Machine sat on the edge of the bed 
with his head m his hands. 

‘He’s crazy to try to get out of that cell,’ commented the 
jailer. 

‘Of course he can’t get out,’ said the warden. ‘But he’s 
clever. I would like to know what he wrote that cipher 
with.’ 

4: 4: :1c 
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It was four o’clock next morning when an awful, heart- 
racking shriek of terror resounded through the great prison. 
It came from a ceU, somewhere about the centre, and its 
tone told a tale of horror, agony, terrible fear. The warden 
heard and with three of his men rushed mto the long corri- 
dor leadmg to Cell 18. 


IV 

As they ran there came again that awful cry. It died away 
in a sort of waU. The white faces of prisoners appeared at 
cell doors upstairs and down, starmg out wonderingly, 
frightened. 

‘ It’s that fool m Cell 18,’ grumbled the warden. 

He stopped and stared m as one of the jailers flashed a 
lantern. ‘ That fool in Cell 13 ’ lay comfortably on his cot, flat 
on his back with his mouth open, snormg. Even as they 
looked there came again the piercing cry, from somewhere 
above. The warden’s face blanched a httle as he started up 
the stairs. There on the top floor he found a man m Cell 48, 
directly above Cell 18, but two floors higher, cowermg m a 
comer of his cell. 

‘What’s the matter?’ demanded the warden. 

‘Thank God you’ve come,’ exclaimed the prisoner, and 
he cast himself against the bars of his cell. 

‘ What IS it ? ’ demanded the warden agam. 

He threw open the door and went in. The prisoner drop- 
ped on his knees and clasped the warden about the body. 
His face was white with terror, his eyes were widely dis- 
tended, and he was shuddermg His hands, icy cold, 
clutched at the warden’s. 

‘Take me out of this cell, please take me out,’ he pleaded. 

What’s the matter with you, anyhow?’ insisted the 
warden impatiently. 
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*I heard something — something/ said the prisoner, and 
his eyes roved nervously around the cell. 

* What did you hear? ’ 

‘ I — can’t tell you,’ stammered the prisoner. Then, in a 
sudden burst of terror: ‘Take me out of this cell put me 

anywhere — but take me out of here.’ 

The warden and the three jailers exchanged glances. 

‘Who is this fellow? What’s he accused of?’ asked the 
warden. 

‘Joseph Ballard,’ said one of the jailers. ‘He’s accused of 
throwing acid in a woman’s face. She died from it.’ 

‘But they can’t prove it,’ gasped the prisoner. ‘They 
can’t prove it. Please put me in some other cell.’ 

He was still clmging to the warden, and that official threw 
his arms off roughly. Then for a time he stood lookmg at the 
cowermg wretch, who seemed possessed of aU the wild, 
unreasoning terror of a child. 

‘Look here, Ballard,’ said the warden, finally, ‘if you 
heard anything, I want to know what it was. Now tell me.’ 

‘ I can’t, I can’t,’ was the reply. He was sobbing. 

‘ Where did it come from ? ’ 

‘I don’t know. Everywhere — ^nowhere. I just heard it.’ 

‘ What was it — a voice? ’ 

‘ Please don’t make me answer,’ pleaded the prisoner. 

‘You must answer,’ said the warden, sharply. 

‘It was a voice — ^but — ^but it wasn’t human,’ was the 
sobbing reply. 

‘Voice, but not human?’ repeated the warden, puzzled. 

‘It sounded muffled and — and far away — and ghostly,’ 
explained the man. 

‘Did it come from inside or outside the prison? ’ 

‘ It didn’t seem to come from anywhere — ^it was just here, 
here, everywhere. I heard it. I heard it.’ 

For an hour the warden tried to get the story, but Bal- 
lard had become suddenly obstinate and would say noth- 
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ing — only pleaded to be placed in another cell, or to have 
one of the jailers remain near him until daylight. These 
requests were gruffly refused. 

‘And see here,^ said the warden, in conclusion, *if there’s 
any more of this screaming I’ll put you in the padded cell.’ 

Then the warden went his way, a sadly puzzled man. 
Ballard sat at his cell door imtil daylight, his face, drawn 
and white with terror, pressed against the bars, and look- 
ing out into the prison with wide, staring eyes. 

That day, the fourth since the incarceration of The 
Thinking Machine, was enlivened considerably by the 
volunteer prisoner, who spent most of his time at the httle 
window of his cell. He began proceedmgs by throwing 
another piece of hnen down to the guard, who picked it up 
dutifully and took it to the warden. On it was written; 

* Only three days more.’ 

The warden was m no way surprised at what he read; he 
understood that The Thinking Machine meant only three 
days more of his imprisonment, and he regarded the note as 
a boast. But how was the thing written? Where had The 
Thmking Machine found this new piece of linen? Where? 
How? He carefully examined the linen. It was white, of 
fine texture, shirting material. He took the shirt which he 
had taken and carefully fitted the two original pieces of the 
linen to the tom places. This third piece was entirely super- 
fluous; it didn’t fit anywhere, and yet it was unimstakably 
- the same goods. 

‘And where — ^where does he get anything to write with? ’ 
demanded the warden of the world at large. 

Still later on the fourth day The Thinking Machine, 
through the wmdow of his cell, spoke to the armed guard 
outside. 

‘ What day of the month is it ?’ he asked. 

‘The fifteenth,’ was the answer. 

The Thinking Machine made a mental astronomical cal- 
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culation and satisded himself that the moon would not rise 
until after nine o’clock that night. Then he asked another 

question: 

‘Who attends to those arc lights?’ 

‘Man from the company.’ 

‘You have no electricians m the building? 

‘No.’ 

‘I should think you could save money if you had your 
own man.’ 

‘ None of my business,’ replied the guard. 

The guard noticed The Thinking Machine at the cell 
window frequently durmg that day, but always the face 
seemed listless and there was a certam wistfulness in the 
squint eyes behmd the glasses. After a while he accepted the 
presence of the leonme head as a matter of course. He had 
seen other prisoners do the same thing; it was the longing 
for the outside world. 

That afternoon, 3 ust before the day' guard was reheved, 
the head appeared at the window agam, and The Thinking 
Machme’s hand held something out between the bars. It 
fluttered to the groimd and the guard picked it up. It was 
a five-doUar bdl. 

‘That’s for you,’ called the prisoner. 

As usual, the guard took it to the warden. That gentle- 
man looked at it suspiciously; he looked at everythmg that 
came from Cell 13 with suspicion. 

‘He said it was for me,’ explamed the guard. 

‘It’s a sort of tip, I suppose,’ said the warden. I see no 
particular reason why you shouldn’t accept — 

Suddenly he stopped. He had remembered that The 
Thinking Machine h^d gone mto Cell 13 with one five- 
dpUar bill and two ten-doUar bills; twenty-five dollars m all. 
Now a five-dollar biU had been tied around the first pieces 
of linen that came from the cell. The warden still had it, and 
to convince himself he took it out and looked at it. It was 
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five dollars; yet here was another five dollars, and The 
Thinking ilachme had only had ten-dollar bills. 

‘Perhaps somebody changed one of the bills for him,* he 
thought at last, with a sigh of relief. 

But then and there he made up his mind. He would 
search Cell 18 as a cell was never before searched m this 
world. When a man could 'write at \vill, and change money, 
and do other wholly mexphcable things, there was some- 
tliing radically Avrong with his prison. He planned to enter 
the cell at night — three o’clock would be an excellent time. 
The Thmkmg Machine must do all the wend things he did 
sometime. Night seemed the most reasonable. 

Thus it happened that the warden stealthily descended 
upon Cell 13 that night at three o’clock. He paused at the 
door and listened. There was no sound save the steady, 
regular breathing of the prisoner. The keys unfastened the 
double locks with scarcely a clank, and the warden entered, 
lockmg the door behind him. Suddenly he flashed his dark- 
lantern in the face of the recumbent figure. 

If the warden had planned to startle The Thinkmg 
Machine he was mistaken, for that indmdual merely 
opened his eyes quietly, reached for his glasses and mquired, 
in a most matter-of-fact tone: 

‘Who is it?’ 

It would be useless to describe the search that the warden 
made. It was mmute. Not one mch of the cell or the bed was 
overlooked. He found the round hole in the floor, and with a 
flash of mspiration thrust his thick fingers into it. After a 
moment of fumblmg there he drew up something and looked 
at it m the light of his lantern. 

‘Ugh!’ he exclaimed. 

The thing he had taken out was a rat^a dead rat. His 
inspiration fled as a mist before the sun But he contmued 
the search. The Thmkmg Machme, without a word, arose 
and kicked the rat out of the cell mto the corridor. 
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The warden chmbed on the bed and tried the steel bars 
on the tmy window. They were perfectly rigid; every bar 
of the door was the same. 

Then the warden searched the prisoner s clothing5 
beginnmg at the shoes. Nothing hidden in them! Then the 
trousers’ waist band. Still nothmg ! Then the pockets of the 
trousers. From one side he drew out some paper money and 
examined it. 

‘Five one-dollar bills,’ he gasped. 

‘That’s right,’ said the prisoner. 

‘But the — ^you had two tens and a five — ^what the how 
do you do it?’ 

‘That’s my business,’ said The Thinking Machine. 

‘ Did any of my men change this money for you — on your 
word of honour? ’ 

The Thinking Machme paused just a fraction of a second. 
‘No,’ he said. ' 

‘Well, do you make it?’ asked the warden. He was pre- 
pared to believe anything. 

‘That’s my business,’ agam said the prisoner. 

The warden glared at the eminent scientist fiercely. He 
felt — ^he knew — ^that this man was makmg a fool of him, 
yet he didn’t know how. If he were a real prisoner he would 
get the truth — ^but, then, perhaps, those inexphcable things 
which had happened would not have been brought before 
him so sharply. Neither of the men spoke for a long time, 
then suddenly the warden turned fiercely and left the ceU, 
slamming the door behmd him. He didn’t dare to speak, 
then. 

He glanced at the clock. It was ten minutes to four. He 
had hardly settled himself m bed when again came that 
heart-breaking shriek through the prison. With a few mut- 
tered words, which, while not elegant, were highly expres- 
sive, he relighted his lantern and rushed through the prison 
agam to the cell on the upper floor. 
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Again Ballard was crushing himself against the steel door, 
shrieking, shrieking at the top of his voice. He stopped only 
when the warden flashed his lamp m the cell. 

‘Take me out, take me out,’ he screamed. ‘I did it, I did 
it, I killed her. Take it away.’ 

‘ Take what away ? ’ asked the warden. 

‘I threw the acid m her face — 1 did it — confess. Take 
me out of here.’ 

Ballard’s condition was pitiable; it was only an act of 
mercy to let >>ini out into the corridor. There he crouched 
in a comer, like an animal at bay, and clasped his hands to 
his ears. It took half an hour to calm him sufficiently for him 
to speak. Then he told mcoherently what had happened. On 
the night before at four o’clock he had heard a yoice — a 
sepulchral voice, muffled and waihng m tone. 

‘What did it say?’ asked the warden, curiously. 

‘Acid — acid — acid!’ gasped the prisoner. ‘It accused me. 
Acid! I threw the acid, and the woman died. Oh I’ It was a 
long shuddermg wad of terror. 

‘ Acid? ’ echoed the warden, puzzled. The case was beyond 
him. 

‘ Acid. That’s all I heard — ^that one word, repeated several 
times. There were other thmgs, too, but I didn’t hear 
them ’ 

‘That was last mght, eh?’ asked the warden. ‘What 
happened to-mght — ^what frightened you just now? ’ 

‘It was the same thmg,’ gasped the prisoner. ‘Acid — 
acid — acid I’ He covered his face with his hands and sat 
shivering. ‘ It was acid I used on her, but I didn’t mean to 
kill her. I just heard the words. It was somethmg accusmg 
me — accusmg me.’ He mumliled, and was silent. 

‘Did you hear anything else?’ 

* Yes but I couldn’t understand — only a httle bit — ^just 
a word or two.’ 

‘Well, what was it?’ 
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‘I heard “acid” three times, then I heard a long, moan- 
ing sound, then — then — I heard “No. 8 hat. I heard that 
twice.* 

‘No. 8 hat,’ repeated the warden. ‘ What the devil— No. 8 
hat? Accusing voices of conscience have never talked about 

No. 8 hats, so far as I ever heard.* 

‘He’s insane,* said one of the jailers, with an au* of 

jBnality. 

‘I believe you,* said the warden. ‘He must be. He prob- 
ably heard something and got frightened. He’s trembling 
now. No. 8 hat! Wbat the * 


V 

When the fifth day of The Thinking Machine’s imprison- 
ment rolled around the warden was wearmg a hunted look. 
He was anxious for the end of the thmg. He could not help 
but feel that his distinguished prisoner had been amusmg 
himself. And if this were so. The Thinking Machine had lost 
none of his sense of humour. For on this fifth day he flung 
down another linen note to the outside guard, bearmg the 
words; ‘Only two days more.’ Also he flung down half a 
dollar. 

Now the warden knew — he knew — ^that the man in Cell 18 
didn’t have any half dollars — he couldn’t have any half 
dollars, no more than he could have pen and ink and hnen, 
and yet he did have them. It was a condition, not a theory; 
that is one reason why the warden was wearing a hunted 
look. 

That ghastly, imcanny thing, too, about ‘Acid’ and ‘No. 
8 hat’ clung to him tenaciously. They didn’t mean any- 
thmg, of course, merely the ravmgs of an insane murderer 
who had been driven by fear to confess his crime, still there 
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^vere so many things that ‘ didn’t mean anything ’ happemng 
ia the prison now smce The Thinking Machme was there. 

On the sixth day the warden received a postal statmg 
that Dr Ransome and llr Fielding would be at Chisholm 
Prison on the following evening, Thursday , and m the event 
Professor Van Dusen had not yet escaped— and they pre- 
sumed he had not because they had not heard from him— 

they would meet him there. , , , rm. j 

‘In the event he had not yet escaped I The warden 

smiled grimly. Escaped! 

The Thinkmg Machme enhvened this day for the warden 
with three notes. They were on the usual Im^ and bore 
generally on the appomtment at half-past eight o’clock 
Thursday night, which appomtment the scientist had made 

at the time of his imprisonment. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day the warden passed 
Cell 18 and glanced m. The T hinkin g Machme was lymg on 
the iron bed, apparently sleepmg hghtly. The ceU appeared 
precisely as it always did from a casual glance. The warden 
would swear that no man was gomg to leave it between that 
hour— it was then four o’clock— and half-past eight o’clock 


thatevenmg. , . , , 

On V>is way back past the cell the warden heard the steady 

breathing again, and coming close to the door looked m. He 
wouldn’t have done so if The Thinking Machme had been 
looking, but no w w cll, it vvas di^erent. 

A ray of hght came through the high wmdow and fell on 
the face of the sleepmg man. It occurred to the warden for 
the first time that his prisoner appeared haggard and weary. 
Just then The Thinkmg Machme stirred shghtly and the 
warden hurried on up the corridor guiltily. That evenmg 
after six o’clock he saw the jailer. 

‘Everythmg all right m Cell 18 ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ rephed the jailer. ‘He didn’t eat much, 
though.’ 
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It was with a feeling of having done his duty that the 
warden received Dr Ransome and Mr Fielding shortly 
after seven o’clock. He intended to show them the linen notes 
and lay before them the full story of his woes, which was a 
long one. But before this came to pass the guard from the 
river side of the prison yard entered the office. ^ 

‘The arc light on my side of the yard won’t light,’ he 

informed the warden. 

‘Confound it, that man’s a hoodoo,’ thimdered the 
official. ‘Everything has happened since he’s been here.’ 

The guard went back to his post in the darkness, and the 
warden ’phoned to the electric light company. 

‘This is Chisholm Prison,’ he said through the ’phone. 
‘Send three or four men down here quick, to fix an arc 
light.’ 

The reply was evidently satisfactory, for the warden 
himg up the receiver and passed out into the yard. While 
Dr Ransome and Mr Fielding sat waiting the guard at the 
outer gate came in with a special delivery letter. Dr Ran- 
some happened to notice the address, and, when the guard 
went out, looked at the letter more closely. 

‘By George!’ he exclaimed. 

‘What IS it?’ asked Mr Fielding, 

Silently the doctor offered the letter. Mr Fielding 
examined it closely. 

‘ Comcidence,’ he said, ‘It must be.’ 

It was nearly eight o’clock when the warden returned to 
his office. The electricians had arrived in a wagon, and were 
now at work. The warden pressed the buzz-button com- 
municating with the man at the outer gate in the wall. 

‘How many electricians came in?’ he asked, over the 
short ’phone. ‘Four? Three workmen in jumpers and over- 
alls and the manager? Frock coat and silk hat? All right. 
Be certam that only four go out. That’s all.’ 

He turned to Dr Ransome and Mr Fielding. 
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‘We have to be careful here — particularly,’ and there was 
broad sarcasm m his tone, ‘ since we have scientists locked 

up,’ 

The warden picked up the special dehvery letter care- 
lessly, and then began to open it. 

‘When I have read this I want to tell you gentlemen 
something about how — Great Caesar I’ he ended, suddenly, 
as he glanced at the letter. He sat with mouth open, motion- 
less, from astonishment. 

‘What is it? ’ asked Mr Fieldmg. 

‘A special dehvery letter from Cell 18 ,’ gasped the 
warden. ‘An mvitation to supper.* 

‘What?’ and the two others arose, unanimously. 

The warden sat dazed, starmg at the letter for a mo- 
ment, then called sharply to a guard outside in the corridor. 
‘ Run down to Cell 18 and see if that man’s in there.’ 

The guard went as directed, while Dr Ransome and Mr 
Fieldmg exammed the letter. 

‘It’s Van Dusen’s handwriting; there’s no question of 
that,’ said Dr Ransome. ‘I’ve seen too much of it.’ 

Just then the buzz on the telephone from the outer gate 
sounded, and the warden, in a semi-trance, picked up the 
receiver. 

‘Hello I Two reporters, eh? Let ’em come m.’ He turned 
suddenly to the doctor and Mr Fielding. ‘Why, the man 
canH be out. He must be m his cell.’ 

Just at that moment the guard returned. 

‘He’s still m his cell, sir,’ he reported. ‘I saw him. He’s 
lying down.’ 

‘There, I told you so,’ said the warden, and he breathed 
freely again ‘ But how did he mail that letter? ’ 

There was a rap on the steel door which led from the jail 
yard into the warden’s office. 

‘It’s the reporters,’ said the warden. ‘Let them in,’ he 
instructed the guard; then to the other two gentlemen: 
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‘ Don’t say anything about this before them, because I d 
never hear the last of it.’ 

The door opened, and the two men from the front gate 
entered. 

‘Good-evening, gentlemen,* said one. That was Hutch- 
inson Hatch; the warden knew him well, 

‘WeU?’ demanded the other, irritably, ‘I’m here.’ 

That was The Thinkmg IVIachme. 

He squinted belligerently at the warden, who sat with 
mouth agape. For the moment that official had nothing to 
say. Dr Ransome and IVIr Fieldmg were amazed, but they 
didn’t know what the warden knew. They were only 
amazed; he was paralyzed. Hutchinson Hatch, the reporter, 
took in the scene with greedy eyes. 

‘How — ^how — ^how did you do it?’ gasped the warden, 
finally. 

‘Come back to the cell,’ said The Thinking Machine, in 
the irritated voice which his scientific associates knew so 
well. 

The 'warden, still in a condition bordering on trance, led 
the way. 

‘Flash your light in there,’ directed The Thinking 
Machme. 

The warden did so. There was nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the cell, and there — ^there on the bed lay the 
figure of The Thinking Machme. Certainly! There was the 
yellow hair! Agam the warden looked at the man beside 
him and wondered at the strangeness of his own dreams. 

With tremblmg hands he unlocked the cell door and The 
Thinking Machme passed mside. 

‘ See here,’ he said. 

He kicked at the steel bars in the bottom of the cell door 
and three of them were pushed out of place. A fourth broke 
off and rolled away m the corridor. 

‘And here, too,’ directed the erstwhile prisoner as he 
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stood on the bed to reach the small window. He swept his 
hand across the openmg and every bar came out. 

‘ What’s this in the bed? ’ demanded the warden, who was 

slowly recovering. ^ 

‘ A wg,’ was the reply. ‘ Turn down the cover. 

The wlrden did so. Beneath it lay a large coU of strong 
rope, thirty feet or more, a dagger, three files, ten feet of 
electaic vfiie, a thm, powerful pair of steel phers, a small 
tack hammer wth its handle, and — and a Derringer pistol. 
‘How did you do it?’ demanded the warden. 

‘You gentlemen have an engagement to supper with me 
at half-past nine o’clock,’ said The Thinkmg Machine. 

‘ Come on, or we shall be late. 

‘But how did you do it? ’ insisted the warden. 

‘Don’t ever think you can hold any man who can use his 
bram,’ said The Thinkmg IVIachine. ‘Come on; we shall be 

late.’ 


VI 

It was an impatient supper party in the rooms of Professor 
Van Dusen and a somewhat silent one. The guests were Dr 
Ransome, Albert Fielding, the warden, and Hutchmson 
Hatch, reporter. The meal was served to the minute, m 
accordance with Professor Van Dusen’s instructions of one 
week before; Dr Ransome found the artichokes dehcious. 
At last the supper was finished and The Thinkmg Machme 
turned full on Dr Ransome and squmted at him fiercely. 
‘Do you beheve it now?’ he demanded. 

‘ I do,’ rephed Dr Ransome. 

‘Do vou admit that it was a fair test? ’ 

‘I do.’ 

With the others, particularly the warden, he was waiting 
anxiously for the explanation. 

‘ Suppose you tell us how — ’ began Mr Fielding. 
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* Yes, tell us how,’ said the warden. 

The Thinking Machine readjusted his glasses, took a 
couple of preparatory squints at his audience, and began 
the story. He told it from the beginning logically; and no 
man ever talked to more interested listeners. 

‘My agreement was,’ be began, ‘ to go into a cell, carrying 
nothing except what was necessary to wear, and to leave 
that cell within a week. I had never seen Chisholm Prison. 
When I went into the cell I asked for tooth powder, two 
ten and one five-doUar bills, and also to have my shoes 
blacked. Even if these requests had been refused it would 
not have mattered seriously. But you agreed to them. 

‘I knew there would be nothing in the cell which you 
thought I might use to advantage. So when the warden 
locked the door on me I was apparently helpless, unless I 
could turn three seemingly innocent things to use. They 
were things which would have been permitted any prisoner 
under sentence of death, were they not, warden?’ 

‘Tooth powder and polished shoes, but not money,’ 
rephed the warden. 

‘ Anything is dangerous in the hands of a man who knows . 
how to use it,’ went on The Thmking Machine. ‘I did noth- 
ing that first night but sleep and chase rats.’ He glared at 
the warden. ‘When the matter was broached I knew I 
could do nothing that night, so suggested next day. You 
gentlemen thought I wanted time to arrange an escape with 
outside assistance, but this was not true. I knew I could 
communicate with whom I pleased, when I pleased.’ 

The warden stared at him a moment, then went on smok- 
ing solemnly. 

‘ I was aroused next morning at six o’clock by the ] ailer with 
my breakfast,’ continued the scientist. ‘He told me dinner 
N\as at twelve and supper at six. Between these times, I 
gathered I ^vould be pretty much to myself. So immediately 
after breakfast I examined my outside surroundings from 
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my cell window. One look told me it would be useless to try 
to scale tbe wall, even should I decide to leave my cell by 
the window, for my purpose was to leave not only the cell, 
but the prison. Of course, I could have gone over the wall, 
but it would have taken me longer to lay my plans that 
way. Therefore, for the moment, 1 dismissed all idea of 

that. 

‘From this first observation I knew the river was on that 
side of the prison, and that there was also a playground 
there. Subsequently these surmises were verified by a 
keeper. I knew then one ^important thing — that anyone 
might approach the prison wall ^om that side if necessary 
without attractmg any particular attention. That was well 
to remember. I remembered it. 

‘But the outside thing which most attracted my atten- 
tion was the feed wire to the arc light which ran withm a 
few feet — ^probably three or four — of my cell window. I 
knew that would be valuable in the event I found it neces- 
sary to cut off that arc light.’ 

‘Oh, you shut it off tonight, then?’ asked the warden. 
‘Havmg learned all I could from that wmdow,’ resumed 
The Thinkin g Machme, without heeding the interruption, 
‘ I considered the idea of escaping through the prison proper. 
I recalled just how I had come mto the cell, which I knew 
would be the only way. Seven doors lay between me and the 
outside. So, also for the time being, I gave up the idea of 
escapmg that way. And I couldn’t go through the solid 
granite walls of the cell.’ 

The Thmkmg Machme paused for a moment and Dr 
Ransome hghted a new cigar. For several minutes there was 
silence, then the scientific jail-breaker went on: 

‘While I was thinkmg about these thmgs a rat ran across 
my foot. It suggested a new line of thought. There were at 
least half a dozen rats in the cell — I could see their beady 
eyes. Yet I had noticed none come under the cell door. I 
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frightened them purposely and watched the cell door to see 
if they went out that way. They did not, but they were 
gone. Obviously they went another way. Another way 
meant another opening. 

‘I searched for this opening and found it. It was an ol 
drain pipe, long unused and partly choked with dirt and 
dust. But this was the way the rats had come. They came 
from somewhere. Where? Drain pipes usually lead outside 
prison groimds. This one probably led to the river, or near i . 
The rats must therefore come from that direction. If t ey 
came a part of the way, I reasoned that they came all t e 
way, because it was extremely unhkely that a solid fron or 
lead pipe would have any hole in it except at the exit. 

‘When the jailer came with my luncheon he told me two 
important things, although he didn’t know it. One was that 
a new system of plumbing had been put in the prison seven 
years before; another that the river was only three himdre 
feet away. Then I knew positively that the pipe was a part 
of an old system; I knew, too, that it slanted generally to 
ward the river. But did the pipe end in the water or on 


land? 

‘This was the next question to be decided. I decided it by 
catchmg several of the rats in the cell. My jailer was sur- 
prised to see me engaged in this work. I exammed at least 
a dozen of them. They were perfectly dry; they had come 
through the pipe, and, most important of all, they were not 
house rats^ hut field rats. The other end of the pipe was on 
land, then, outside the prison walls. So far, so good. 

‘Then, I knew that if I worked freely from this point I 
must attract the warden’s attention in another direction. 
You see, by telling the warden that I had come there to 
escape you made the test more severe, because I had to 
trick him by false scents.’ 

The warden looked up with a sad expression m his eyes. 

‘The first thmg was to make him think I was trymg to 
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communicate with you, Dr Ransome. So I wrote a note on a 
piece of linen I tore from my shirt, addressed it to Dr Ran- 
some, tied ^ five-dollar bill around it and threw it out of the 
window. I knew the guard would take it to the warden but I 
rather hoped the warden would send it as addressed. Have 
you that first hnen note, warden?’ 

The warden produced the cipher. 

‘ What the deuce does it mean, anyhow ? ’ he asked. 

‘Read it backwards, beginning with the “T” signature 
and disregard the division into words,’ instructed The 

Thinking Machine. 

The warden did so. 

‘T-h-i-s, this,’ he spelled, studied it a moment, then 

read it off, grinning: 

‘This is not the way I mtend to escape.’ 

‘Well, now what do you think o’ that?’ he demanded, 

still grinning. 

‘ I knew that would attract your attention, just as it did,’ 
said The Thinking Machine, ‘and if you really found out 
what it was it would be a sort of gentle rebuke.’ 

‘What did you write it with?’ asked Dr Ransome, after 
he had examined the Unen and passed it to Mr Fielding. 

‘This,’ said the erstwhile prisoner, and he extended his 
foot. On it was the shoe he had worn in prison, though the 
polish was gone — scraped off clean. ‘The shoe blacking, 
moistened with water, was my ink; the metal tip of the shoe 
lace made a fanly good pen.’ 

The warden looked up and suddenly burst into a laugh, 
half of relief, half of amusement. 

‘You’re a wonder,’ he said, admiringly. ‘Go on.’ 

‘ That precipitated a search of my cell by the warden, as I 
had intended,’ continued The Thinking Machine. ‘I was 
anxious to get the warden mto the habit of searching my ' 
cell, so that fihaUy, constantly finding nothing, he would get 
disgusted and quit. This at last happened, practically.’ 
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The warden blushed. „ « prison 

‘ He then took my white shirt away and gav P 

shirt. He was satisfied that those two my 

were aU that was missing. ® 3^ about nine 

ceU I had another piece of that sanae snir > 

inches square, rolled up into a small ha warden. 

‘Nme inches of that shirt?’ demanded the wa 

‘Where did it come from?’ ^ frmle thick- 

‘The bosoms of all stiff white shirts are o 
ness,’ was the explanation. ‘ I tore out t e insi ^ 

leavmg the bosom only two thicknesses. 

wouldn’t see it. So much for that. from 

There was a httle pause, and the warden loo 

to another of the men with a sheepish being hy 

‘Havmg disposed of the warden for t e ^ 
giving him somethmg else to tl^ about, o p^sen. ‘I 
serious step toward freedom,’ said Professor 
knew, within reason, that the pipe led -yed 

playground outside; I knew a great ^^lere. 

there; I knew that rats came into my ce o these 

Could I communicate with some one outsi e 


things at hand? , reUahle 

‘First was necessary, I saw, a long an 
thread, so — but here,’ he pulled up his lisle, 

showed that the tops of both stockings, of fine, s jt 

were gone. ‘ I unravelled those — after I got t em 
wasn’t difficult— and I had easily a quarter ot 

thread I could depend on. ’ boriously 

‘Then on half of my remaining hnen I wrote, to 

enough I assure you, a letter explaining my si g^tcb- 
this gentleman here,’ and he indicated Hutc wspap®^ 
‘ I knew he would assist me — ^for the value ^ bill"^ 

story. I tied firmly to this linen letter a ten o 

there is no surer way of attracting the eye of 
wrote on the linen: “Fmder of this dehver to o. 
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Hatch, Daily American^ who will give another ten dollars 
for the information.” 

‘ The next thing was to get this note outside on that play- 
ground where a boy might find it. There were two ways, but 
I chose the best. I took one of the rats — I became adept m 
catching them— tied the linen and money firmly to one leg, 
fastened my lisle thread to another, and turned him loose m 
the drain pipe. I reasoned that the natural fright of the 
rodent would make him run until he was outside the pipe 
and then out on earth he would probably stop to gnaw off ^ 
the linen and money. 

‘ From the moment the rat disappeared into that dusty pipe 
I became anxious. I was takmg so many chances. The rat 
might gnaw the string, of which I held one end; other rats 
might gnaw it; the rat might run out of the pipe and leave 
the Imen and money where they would never be found; a 
thousand other things might have happened. So began some 
nervous hours, but the fact that the rat ran on until only a 
few feet of the string remained in my cell made me think he 
was outside the pipe. I had carefully instructed :Mr Hatch 
what to do in case the note reached him. The question was; 
would it reach him? 

‘This done, I could only'wait and make other plans m 
case this one failed. I openly attempted to bribe my jailer, 
and learned from him that he held the keys to only two of 
seven doors between me and freedom. Then I did something 
else to make the warden nervous. I took the steel supports 
■ out of the heels of my shoes and made a pretence of sawing 
the bars of my cell window. The warden raised a pretty row 
about that. He developed, too, the habit of shaking the bars 
of my cell window to see if they were solid. They were — 
then.’ 

Again the warden grinned. He had ceased being 
astonished. 

‘ With this one plan I had done all I could and could only 
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wait to see what happened,’ the scientist went on. I 
couldn’t know whether my note had been delivered or even 
found, or whether the rat had gnawed it up. And I didn t 
dare to draw back through the pipe that one slender thread 

which connected me with the outside. 

‘When I went to bed that night I didn’t sleep, for fear 
there would come the slight signal twitch at the thread 
which was to tell me that Mr Hatch had received the note. 
At half-past three o’clock, I judge, I felt this twitch, and no 
prisoner actually under sentence of death ever welcomed a 
thing more heartily.’ 

The Thinking Machine stopped and turned to the 
reporter. 

‘You’d better explain just what you did,’ he said. 

‘The linen note was brought to me by a small boy w o 
had been playing baseball,’ said Mr Hatch. ‘I immediate y 
saw a big story in it, so I gave the boy another ten do s, 
and got several spools of silk, some twme, and a roll o g > 
phable wire. The professor’s note suggested that I have e 
finder of the note show me just where it was picked up, an 
told me to make my search from there, beginmng at two 
o’clock in the morning. If I found the other end of t e 
thread I was to twitch it gently three times, then a 

fourth. . 1 Tt 

‘I began the search with a small bulb electric light. i 

was an hour and twenty minutes before I found the end o 

the drain pipe, half hidden in weeds. The pipe was very 

large there, say twelve mches across. Then I found the end 

of the lisle thread, twitched it as directed and immediately I 

got an answering twitch. 

‘Then I fastened the silk to this and Professor Van 
Dusen began to pull it into his cell. 1 nearly had heart 
disease for fear the string would break. To the end of the 
silk I fastened the twine, and when that had been pulled m 
I tied on the wire. Then that was drawm into the pip® and 
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we had a substantial line, which rate couldn’t gnaw, from 

the mouth of the drain into the cell.’ j tt + t. 

The Thinking Machine raised his hand and Hatch 

'‘°^^iins was done m absolute silence,’ said the scientet. 

‘But when the wire reached my hand I could have shouted. 

Then we tried another experiment, whieh Mr Hrfch was pre- 
pared for. I tested the pipe as a speakmg tube. Neither of ^ 

pareuior. tut I dared not speak loud for fear 

f ^te^hat I wanted immediately. He seemed to have 
“^T^eiC- understandmg when I asked for nitrie 
and I repeated the word “acid” several tunes. 

‘ihen I hLd a shnek from a eeU above me. I toew 
• o+oTitlv that some one had overheard, and when I heard 
you cor4ig, Mr Warden, I feigned sleep. If you had entered 
mv cell at that moment the whole plan of escape would 
hive ended there. But you passed on. That was the nearest 

T ever came to bemg caught. „ . . 

‘Having established this improvised troUey it is easy to 
how I got thmgs m the cell and made them disappear at 
ynh. I merely dropped them back into the pipe. You, 1^ 
Warden could not have reached the connectmg wue with 
vour fingers; they are too large. My fingers, you see, are 
longer and more slender. In addition I guarded the top of 
that pipe with a rat — ^you remember how. 

‘I remember,’ said the warden, with a grunace. 

‘I thought that if any one were tempted to investigate 
that hole the rat would dampen his ardour. Mr Hatch could 
not send me anything useful through the pipe until next 
night, although he did send me change for ten dollars as a 
test, so I proceeded with other parts of my plan. Then I 
evolved the method of escape, which I finally employed. 

‘ In order to carry this out successfully it was necessary 
for the guMd m the yard to get accustomed to seeing me at 
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the cell window. I arranged this by dropping linen notes to 
hun, boastful in tone, to make the warden believe, if pos- 
sible, one of his assistants was communicating with the 
outside for me. I would stand at my wmdow for hours g&z- 
ing out, so the guard could see, and occasionally I spoke to 
him. In that way I learned that the prison had no electri- 
cians of its own, but was dependent upon the lighting com- 
pany if anythmg should go wrong. 

That cleared the way to freedom perfectly. Early in the 
evening of the last day of my imprisonment, when it was 
dark, I planned to cut the feed wire which was only a feyr 
feet from my window, reaching it with an acid-tipped wire 
I had. That would make that side of the prison perfectly 
dark while the electricians were searching for the break. 
That would also bring Mr Hatch into the prison yard. 

‘There was only one more thing to do before I actually 
began the work of setting myself free. This was to arrange 
final details with Mr Hatch through our speakmg tube. I did 
this within half an hour after the warden left my cell on the 
fourth mght of my imprisonment. Mr Hatch agam had 
serious difficulty in understandmg me, and I repeated the 
word “acid” to him several times, and later the words; 
‘Number eight hat” — that’s my size — and these were the 
things which made a prisoner upstairs confess to murder, 
so one of the jailers told me next day. This prisoner heard 
our voices, confused of course, through the pipe, which also 
went to his cell. The cell directly over me was not occupied, 
hence no one else beard. 

‘Of course the actual work of cutting the steel bars out 
of the window and door was comparatively easy with nitric 
acid, which I got through the pipe m thin bottles, but it 
took tune. Hour after hour on the fifth and sixth and seventh 
days the guard below was looking at me as I worked on the 
bars of the wmdow with the acid on a piece of wire. I used 
the tooth powder to prevent the acid spreadmg. I looked 
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away abstractedly as I worked and each minute the acid 
cut deeper mto the metal. I noticed that the jailers always 
tried the door by shakmg the upper part, never the lower 
bars, therefore I cut the lower bars, leaving them hanging 
m place by thm strips of metal. But that was a bit of dare- 
devilry. I could not have gone that way so easily.’ 

The Thinking Machine sat silently for several mmutes. 

‘I think that makes eveiything clear,’ he went on. 
‘Whatever pomts I have not explained were merely to con- 
fuse the warden and jailers. These thmgs m my bed I 
brought in to please Mr Hatch, who wanted to improve the 
story. Of course, the wig was necessary in my plan. The 
special delivery letter I wrote and directed in my cell with 
Mr Hatch’s fountain pen, then sent it out to him and 
he mailed it. That’s all, I think.’ 

‘But your actually leavmg the prison grounds and then 
commg in through the outer gate to my office?’ asked the 
warden. 

‘Perfectly simple,’ said the scientist. ‘I cut the electric 
hght wue with acid, as I said, when the current was off. 
Therefore when the current was turned on the arc didn’t 
light. I knew it would take some time to find out what was 
the matter and make repairs. When the guard went to re- 
port to you the yard was dark, I crept out the window — it 
was a tight fit, too — ^replaced the bars by standing on a 
narrow ledge and remained m a shadow until the force of 
electricians arrived. Mr Blatch was one of them. 

‘When I saw him I spoke and he handed me a cap, a 
jumper and overalls, which I put on within ten feet of you, 
Mr Warden, while you were in the yard. Later Mr Hatch 
called me, presumably as a workman, and together we 
went out the gate to get something out of the wagon. The 
gate guard let us pass out readily as two workmen who had 
]ust passed m We changed our clothing and reappeared, 
askmg to see you. We saw you. That’s all.’ 
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a Uttle too suddenly. The ruined owneK of the >1^1^ 
^ere compeUed to seU the abode of their ^ 

for a song. Here he installed his 
pictures and furniture, of pottery and canmg . 

Lre alone, with three old servante. No ^ j ^ 

doors. No one has ever beheld, in ““ d 

halls, his three Rubens, his two Watteai^, P P 
by Jean Goujon and all the other “^rvels SMtched y 
of money from before the eyes of the wealthiest frequenters 

of the public sale-rooms. not for him- 

Baron Satan leads a life of fear. He is a 
self, but for the treasures which he has 

tenacious a passion and with the perspica ty having 

whom not the most cunmng of defers ^ ^ of a 

ever taken in. He loves his curiosities with aU the gree 

miser, with all the iealousy of a lover. command 

Daily, at sunset, the four iron-barred doors that c , 

both ends of the bridge and the entrance to t e p 
court are locked and bolted. At the least is 

bells would ring through the surrounding silence. er ^ 
nothing to be feared on the side of the Seine, where 

rises sheer from the water. , ^al 

One Friday in September, the postman appeared ^ 
at the bridge-head. And, in accordance with his a y 
the baron himself opened the heavy door. 

He examined the man as closely as if he had not or ^ 
known that good jolly face and those crafty peasan 
And the man said, with a laugh ; , 

‘It’s me all right, monsieur le baron. It s not ano 

chap in my cap and blouse I ’ 

‘ One never knows ! ’ muttered Cahom. Then 

The postman handed him a bundle of newspapers, 
he added ; , ^ 

‘And now, monsieur le baron, I have something spec 

for you.’ 
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‘ Something special ? What do you mean ? 

‘ A letter . . . and a registered letter at that I ’ 

Living cut off from everybody, mth no friends nor any 
one that took an mterest m him, the baron never received 
letters * and this suddenly struck him as an iU-omened 
event which gave him good cause for nervousness. Who was 
the mysterious correspondent that came to worry hun m 

his retreat? " , 

‘ I shall want your signature, monsieur le baron. 

He signed the receipt, cursing as he did so. Then he took 

the letter, waited until the postman had disappeared round 

the turn of the road and, after taking a few steps to and fro, 

leaned against the parapet of the bridge and opened the 

envelope. It contamed a sheet of ruled paper, headed, m 

wntmg : ^ ^ 

‘ Prison de laSanU, Pans. 

He looked at the signature : 

‘ ABSkNE LUPIN. ’ 

Utterly dumbfounded, he read : 

monsieur le babon. 

In the gallery that connects your two drawing- 
rooms there is a picture by Phihppe de Champaigne, 
an excellent piece of work, which I admire greatly. I 
also hke your Rubens pictures and the smaller of your 
two Watteaus. In the drawing-room on the right, I note 
the Louis XHI credence-table, the Beauvais tapestries, 
the Empire stand, signed by Jacob, and the Renascence 
chest. Li the room on the left, the whole of the case of 
trinkets and miniatures. 

This tune, I wiU be Satisfied with these objects, which, 

I thmk, can be easily turned into cash. I will therefore 
ask you to have them properly packed and to send 
them to my name, carriage paid, to the Gare de Bati- 
gnolles, on or before this day week, faihng which I will 
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myself see to their removal on the night of Wednesday 
the 27th instknt. In the latter case, as is only fair, I 
shall not be content with the above-mentioned objects. 

Pray excuse the trouble which I am giving you, and 
believe me to be 


Yours very truly, 


Anstaa Lupin 


P.S. — ^Be sure not to send me the larger of the two 
Watteaus. Although you paid thirty thousand francs 
for it at the sale-rooms, it is only a copy, the original 
having been burnt under the Directory, by Barras, in 
one of his orgies. See Carat’s unpublished Memoirs. 

I do not care either to have the Louis XVI chatelaine, 
the authenticity of which appears to me to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 


This letter thoroughly upset Baron Cahom. It would 
have alarmed him considerably had it been signed by any 
<other hand. But signed by Arsine Lupin ! . . . 

He was a regular reader of the newspapers, knew of 
everything that went on m the way of theft and cnme and 
had heard all about the exploits of the infernal house- 
breaker. He was quite aware that Lupm had been arrested 
in Amenca by his enemy, Ganunard; that he was safely 
under lock and key ; and that the preliminaries of his trial 
were now being conducted . . . with great difficulty, no 
doubt I But he also knew that one could always expect 
anything of Arsine Lupin. Besides, this precise knowledge 
of the castle, of the arrangement of the pictures and furni- 
ture, was a very formidable sign. Who had informed Lupm 
of thmgs which nobody had ever seen ? 

The baron raised his eyes and gazed at the frowning out- 
line of the ^lalaquis, its abrupt pedestal, the deep water 
that surrounds it. He shrugged his shoulders. No, there was 
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no possible danger. No one in the world could penetrate to 
the inviolable sanctuary that contained his collections. 

No one in the world, perhaps; but Arsine Lupin? Did 
doors, draw-bridges, walls so much as exist for Arsine 
Lupin? Of what use were the most ingeniously contrived 
obstacles, the most skilful precautions, once that Arsfene 
Lupm had decided to attain a given object? . . . 

That same evening, he wrote to the public prosecutor at 
Rouen. He enclosed the threatening letter and demanded 
police protection. 

The reply came without delay : the said Arsine Lupin was 
at that moment a prisoner at the Sant^, where he was kept 
under strict observation and not allowed to write. The 
letter, therefore, could only be the work of a hoaxer. 
Everythmg went to prove this: logic, common sense and 
the actual facts. However, to make quite sure, the letter had 
been submitted to a handwriting expert, who declared 
that, notwithstanding certain pomts of resemblance, it was 
not in the prisoner ’s writing. 

‘ ‘Notwithstandmg certain points of resemblance.’ The 
baron saw only these five bewildering words, which he 
regarded as the confession of a doubt which alone should 
have been enough to 3 ustify the mtervention of the pohce. 
His fears mcreased. He read the letter over and over again. 
‘ I will myself see to their removal. ’ And that fixed date, the 
night of Wednesday the 27 th of September! 

Of a naturally suspicious and silent disposition, he 
dared not imburden himself to his servants, whose devotion 
he did not consider proof against all tests. And yet, for the 
first time for many years, he felt a need to speak, to take 
advice. Abandoned by the pohce of his coimtry^ he had no 
hope of protectmg himself by his own resources and thought 
of going to Pans to beg for the assistance of some retired 
detective or other. 

Two days elapsed. On the third day, as he sat readmg his 
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camp-stool, fishing, in the same spot as before. The baron 
handed him the telegram without a word. 

‘ Well? ’ said the detective. 

‘Well what? It’s fixed for to-morrow I ’ 

‘Whatis?’ 

‘ The burglary 1 The theft of my collections I ’ 

Ganimard turned to him, and, folding his arms across 

his chest, cried, in a tone of impatience : • t ’ 

‘Why, you don’t really mean to say that you think I m 

going to trouble myself about this stupid business ? 

‘What fee will you take to spend Wednesday night at the 

castle?’ 

‘ Not a penny. Don ’t bother me ! ’ , 

‘ Name your own price. I ’m a rich man, a very rich mam 
The brutality of the offer took Ganimard aback. ^ 
replied, more calmly 

‘ I am here on leave and I have no right to. ... ’ 

‘No one shall know. I undertake to be silent, whatever 
happens!’ 

‘ Oh, nothing will happen 1 ’ 

W ell, look here ; is three thousand feancs enpugh ? 

The inspector took a pmch of snuff, reflected and said 
‘Very weU. But it’s only fair to tell you that you are 
throwing your money away. ’ 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

‘In that case And besides, after all, one can never 

teU, with that devil of a Lupin! He must have a whole gang 
at his orders. . . . Are you sure of your servants ? ’ 

‘Well, I....’ 

‘ Then we must not rely upon them. I’ll wire to two of my 

own men; that will make us feel safer And, now, leave 

me ; we must not be seen together. To-morrow evening, at 
nine o’clock.’ 

On the morning of the next day, the date fixed by Arsine 
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Lupin Baron Cahom took down his trophy of arms» 
polish^ up Ms pistols and made a thorough inspection of 
L Malaquis, without discovering anything suspicious. 

At half-past eight in the evening, he dismissed his serv- 
ants for the mght. They slept in a wmg facing the road, but 
set a Uttle way back and right at the end of the castle. As 
soon as he was alone, he softly opened the four doors. In a 
Uttle whUe, he heard footsteps approaching. 

Ganimard introduced his assistants, two powerfully- 
binlt feUows, with buU necks and huge, strong hands, and 
asked for certam explanations. After ascertaining the 
disposition of the place, he carefully closed and barricaded 
ev^ issue by which the threatened rooms could be entered. 
He iammed the walls, lifted up the tapestries and toaUy 
installed his detectives in the central gaUery ‘ No nonsense, 
do you understand? You’re not here to sleep. At the least 
sound open the wmdows on the court and caU me. Keep a 
look-out also on the water side. Thirty feet of steep cUff 
doesn’t frighten scoundrels of that stamp. ’ 

He locked them m, took away the keys and said to the 

baron : 

‘ And now to our post. ’ 

He had selected, as the best place in which to spend the 
night, a small room contrived in the thickness of the outer 
walls between the two main doors. It had at one time been 
the watchman’s lodge. A spy-hole opened upon the bridge, 
another upon the court. In one comer was what looked like 
the mouth of a well. 

‘You told me, did you not, monsieur le baron, that this 
■well is the only entrance to the xmderground passage and 
that it has been stopped up since the memory of man?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Therefore, unless there should happen to be another 
outlet, unknown to any but Ars^e Lupin, which seems 
pretty unhkely, we can be easy m our mmds. ’ 
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He plaeed three ehairs in a row. se«ed himself eomfort- 
,bly at full length, Ut his pipe and sighed . 

‘Upon my word, monsieur le ^ I 

:o hi^d an additional storey to *e ^ t ^ ^ 

oaean to end my days, to accept so e e 
I shall teU the story to our friend Lupm ; he 11 split ms 

w.«. 

eye into the yawning cavity. ^ 

The cloek strack eleven; midnight ; one o ® ' ^ 

Suddenly, he seized the arm of Gammard, 
a start: 

‘Do you hear that? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘ It’s myself, snoring I ’ 

‘No, no, listen. . . .’ 

‘ Oh yes, it ’s a motor-hom. ’ 

‘WeU?’ 

‘Well, it’s as unlikely that Lupin should come 
car as that he should use a battering-ram to demo 
castle. So I should go to sleep, if I were you, mons 
baron ... as I shall have the honour of doing once 
Good-night I ’ ^ , ^p_ 

This was the only alarm. Ganimard resumed his in 
ted slumbers; and the baron heard nothing save 
and regular snoring. 

At break of day, they left their cell. A great calm p^ 

X...X-U , reicnedover 



uie castle, v-anom, neanimg witn ]oy, auu thing 

as ever, climbed the staircase. Not a sound. ° 
suspicious. 
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‘What did I tell you, monsieur le baron? I really ought 
not to have accepted ... I feel ashamed of myself. . . . 

He took the keys and entered the gallery. 

On two chairs, with bent bodies and hanging arms, sat 

the two detectives, fast asleep. 

‘ What, in the name of all the ... ’ growled the inspector. 
At the same moment, the baron uttered a cry : 

‘ The pictures 1 . . . The credence-table I ’ 

He stammered and spluttered, with his hand out- 
stretched towards the dismantled walls, with their bare nails 
and slack cords. The Watteau and the two Rubens had 
disappeared! The tapestries had been removed, the glass 
cases emptied of their trinkets ! 

"‘And my Louis XVI sconces!... And the Regency 
chandeher! . .. And my twelfth-century Vngin I . . .’ 

He ran from place to place, maddened, in despair. 
Distraught with rage and grief, he quoted the purchase- 
prices, added up his losses, piled up figures, all promiscu- 
ously, in indistinct words and mcomplete phrases. He 
stamped his feet, flung himself about and, in short, behaved 
like a rumed man who had nothing before him but suicide. 

If anything could have consoled him, it would have been 
the sight of Ganimard’s stupefaction. Contrary to the 
baron, the inspector did not move. He seemed petrified, 
and with a dazed eye, examined things. The windows? 
They were fastened. The locks of the doors? Untouched. 
There was not a crack in the ceiling, not a hole in the floor. 
Everything was m perfect order. The whole thing must 
have been carried out methodically, after an inexorable 
and logical plan. 

‘Arsine Lupin . . . Arsine Lupin,’ he muttered, giving 
way. 

Suddenly, he leapt upon the two detectives, as though at 
last overcome with rage, and shook them and swore at 
them furiously. They did not wake up ! 
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‘What did I tell you, monsieur le baron? I really ought 
not to have accepted ... I feel ashamed of myself. . . . ’ 

He took the keys and entered the gallery. 

On two chairs, with bent bodies and hanging arms, sat 
the two detectives, fast asleep. 

‘ What, in the name of fill the . . . ’ growled the mspector. 
At the same moment, the baron uttered a cry : 

‘ The pictures I . . . The credence-table ! ’ 

He stammered and spluttered, with his hand out- 
stretched towards the dismantled walls, with their bare na ils 
and slack cords. The Watteau and the two Rubens had 
disappeared! The tapestries had been removed, the glass 
cases emptied of their trinkets ! 

And my Louis XVI sconces ! . . . And the Regency 
chandeher! . . . And my twelfth-century Virgin! . . .’ 

He ran from place to place, maddened, in despair. 
Distraught with rage and grief, he quoted the purchase- 
prices, added up his losses, piled up figures, aU promiscu- 
ously, m mdistinct words and incomplete phrases. He 
stamped his feet, flung himself about and, in short, behaved 
hke a rumed man who had nothing before him but suicide. 

If anything could have consoled him, it would have been 
the sight of Ganimard’s stupefaction. Contrary to the 
baron, the mspector did not move. He seemed petrified, 
and with a dazed eye, exammed things. The windows? 
They were fastened. The locks of the doors? Untouched. 
There was not a crack in the ceiling, not a hole in the floor. 
Everything was m perfect order. The whole thing must 
have been earned out methodically, after an inexorable 
and logical plan. 

Ars&ne Lupm . . . Arsine Lupin, ’ he muttered, giving 
way. 

Suddenly, he leapt upon the two detectives, as though at 
last overcome with rage, and shook them and swore at 
them furiously. They did not wake up ! 
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He placed three chairs in a row, settled himself comfort- 
ably at full length, lit his pipe and sighed : 

‘Upon my word, monsieur le baron, I must be very eager 
bo build an additional storey to the little house in which I 
mean to end my days, to accept so elementary a job as this. 
I shall teU the story to our friend Lupin; he’ll split his sides 
with laughter.’ 

The baron did not laugh. With ears pricked up, he 
questioned the silence with ever-growing restlessness. From 
time to time, he leaned over the well and plunged an anxious 
eye into the yawning cavity. 

The clock struck eleven ; midnight ; one o ’clock. 
Suddenly, he seized the arm of Ganimard, who woke with 
a start: 

‘ Do you hear that ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘ It ’s myself, snoring 1 ’ 

‘No, no, listen. . . . ’ 

‘ Oh yes, it ’s a motor-hom. ’ 

‘WeU?’ 

‘Well, it’s as unlikely that Lupin should come by motor- 
car as that he should use a battering-ram to demolish your 
castle. So I should go to sleep, if I were you, monsieur 
baron ... as I shall have the honour of doing once more. 
Good-night! ’ 

This was the only alarm. Ganimard resumed his intei^P^ 
ted slumbers; and the baron heard nothing save his ou 
and regular snoring. 

At break of day, they left their ceU. A great 
the peace of the morning by the cool waterside, reign n ^ 
the castle. Cahom, beaming with joy, and 
as ever, climbed the staircase. Not a sound, n 


‘ The deuce ! ’ he said. .'Gi^^the^^ehe^ „ 

He bent over them and scmtifee A^lhem^^^ 
after the other: they were both asleeprbjt^.^eh^^leeprw^:': 
not natural. He said to the baron : 

‘ They have been drugged. ’ , f 

‘But by whom?’ . ^ ^ _ ,,, , 

‘By him, of course ... or by his g^gj^acirngibiSfi^l'^- 
instructions. It’s a trick in his own manner. Jr^pg^:]^ 
touch. ’ . - \ r 1 ‘ 

‘ In that case, I am undone : the thmg is hopel^s. ^ 
‘Hopeless.* " "I - 

‘ But this is abominable ; it *s monstrous. ’ - , " 

‘ Lodge an information. ’ ~ ^ ' v - ^ 

‘What’s the good?’ . j 

‘Well, you may as weU try . . . the, Ian7>^,4its/ ?e- ^ 


sources.... , ^ 

‘The law! But you can see for yourself Why,, at t \ 
very moment, when you might be looking fo^. a clue, ^ ’ , 
covering something, you’re not even stirring I,, S" .w - ► ^ ^ 

‘Discover something, with Arsine Lupin! But,",myjdc^^ 
sir. Arsine Lupin never leaves, anything behipd.' him 
There’s no chance with Arsdne Lupin!' I^amv,begmi^g; - 
wonder whether he got himself arrestedrby nie^ of 1^ P^ 
freewill, in America!’ " 

‘Then I must give up the hope of recovering my pkt^^ 
or anything! But he has stolen the pearls of. my \ 

I:would give a fortune to get them back. If thwe’snot^g > 
to be done against him, let him namehis price ’ ‘ ^ * 

Ganimard looked at him steadily : > ■ y- 

* ‘That *s a sound notion. Do you stick to it.? 

, ‘.Yes, yes, yes 1 But why do you ask ? ’ ^ 

( ‘I have an idea.* 

, '"{‘Whatidea?* 

. _*^Wfr’Jl‘talk of it if nothing comes of the enqui^. f '• f 
, not a word about me, to a soul, if you wish me. Ipi succee^i'?-^ 


*■)' > 

r - \„rf^ 
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And he added, between his teeth ; 

‘ Besides, I have nothing to be proud of. ’ 

The two men gradually recovered consciousness, with the 
stupefied look of men awakening from an hypnotic sleep. 
They opened astoimded eyes, tried to make out what had 
happened. Ganimard questioned them. They remembered 
nothing. 

‘ Still you must have seen somebody ? * 

‘ No, nobody. ’ 

‘Try and think?’ 

‘No, nobody.’ 

‘ Did you have a drink ? ’ 

They reflected and one of them replied ; 

‘ Yes, I had some water. ’ 

‘ Out of that bottle there? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ I had some too, ’ said the other. 

Ganimard smelt the water, tasted it. It had no particular 
scent or flavour. 

‘Come’, he said, ‘we are wastmg our time. Problems set 
by Arsine Lupm can’t be solved m five mmutes. But, by 
Jingo, I swear I’ll catch him I He’s won the second bout. 
The rubber game to me I ’ 

That day, a charge of aggravated larceny was brought by 
Baron Cahom against Arsine Lupin, a prisoner awaiting 
trial at the Sant^. 

I 

The baron often regretted having laid his information 
when he saw the Malaquis made over to the gendarmes, the 
public prosecutor, the examining magistrate, the news- 
paper-reporters and all the inquisitive who worm them- 
selves in wherever they have no business to be. 

Already the case was filhng the pubhc mind. It had taken 
place under such peculiar conditions and the name of Arsine 
Lupin excited men’s imaginations to such a pitch that the 
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most fantastic stories crowded the columns of the press and 
found acceptance with the public. 

But the original letter of Arsine Lupin, which was 
published in the JEcho de Prance — and no one ever knew 
who had supplied the text — ^the letter in which Baron 
Cahorn was insolently warned of what threatened him, 
caused the greatest excitement. Fabulous explanations 
were offered forthwith. The old legends were revived. The 
newspapers reminded their readers of the existence of the 
famous subterranean passages. And the public prosecutor, 
influenced by these statements, pursued his search in that 
direction. 

The castle was ransacked from top to bottom. Every 
stone was examined; the wainscotings and chimneys, the 
frames of the mirrors and the "rafters of the ceilings were 
carefully inspected. By the light of torches, the searchers 
investigated the immense cellars in which the lords of the 
Malaquis had been used to pile up their provisions and 
munitions of war. They sounded the very bowels of the 
rock. All to no purpose. They discovered not the slightest 
trace of a tunnel. No secret passage existed. 

Very well, was the answer on every side; but pictures 
and furmture don *t vanish like ghosts. They go out through 
doors and windows ; and the people that take them also go 
in. and out through doors and windows. Who are these 
people ? How did they get in ? And how did they get out ? 

The public prosecutor of Rouen, persuaded of his own 
incompetence, asked for the assistance of the Baris police. 

M. Hudouis, the chief of the detective-service, sent the most 
efficient bloodhounds in his employ. He himself paid a 
forty-eight hours visit to the Malaquis, but met with no 
greater success. 

It was after his return that he sent for Chief-inspector 
Ganimard, whose services he had so often had occasion to 
value. 
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Ganimard listened in silence to the instructions of his 

superior and then, tossing his head, said : 

‘ I think we shaU be on a false scent so long as we continue 
to search the castle. The solution hes elsewhere. * 

‘With Arsine Lupin? If you think that, then you believe 

that he took part in the burglary. ’ 

‘ I do think so. I go further, I consider it certain. ’ 

‘Come, Ganimard, this is absurd. Arsine Lupin is in 

prison. ’ . • j T 

‘ Arsine Lupin is in prison, I agree. He is bemg watched, I 

grant you. But, if he had his legs in irons, his hands bound 

Lid his mouth gagged, I should still be of the same opinion. ’ 

‘ But why this persistency ? * 

‘Because no one else is capable of contriving a plan on so 
large a scale and of contrivmg it m such a way that it 
succeeds'. .. as this has succeeded. ’ 

‘ Words, Ganimard 1 ’ 

‘They are true words, for all that. Only, it’s no use look- 
ing for underground passages, for stones that turn on a pivot 
and stuff and nonsense of that kmd. Our friend does not 
employ such antiquated measures. He is a man of to-day, 
or rather of to-morrow. ’ 

‘ And what do you conclude ? ’ 

‘I conclude by askmg you straight to let me spend an 
hour with Lupin. ’ 

‘In his cell?’ 

‘Yes. We were on excellent terms during the crossing 
from America and I venture to think that he is not without 
friendly feeling for the man who arrested him. If he can tell 
me what I want to know, without compromising himself, 
he will be qmte willing to spare me an unnecessary journey. ’ 
It was just after mid-day when Ganimard was shown into 
Arsine Lupin’s cell. Lupin, who was lying on his bed, raised 
his head and uttered an exclamation of dehght : 

‘Well, this is a surprise! Dear old Ganimard here I ’ 
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‘ Himself. ’ tViines in tl'i® retreat of my o 

have hoped for ^^y^^^erly than the pleasure 
■hnt for none more c»b 
hoosmg, , 

relcoming you here. ^ „Mforyou.’ 

‘You are too good. the liveliest regard to y 

‘Notatall.notataU.Ihav 

< I am proud to h^ Ga^i 

ho^ ^^y sorry to 

detective, ite s , ^ut, really, t ^ j^ot a 

clever as Holmlock Shears. B y°% po 

tve nothing better ^ , ^ass of 

^ “^^tllyiust passing through 

forgive me. sat down J ^g, con- 

the prisoner, glau j 

'“^ol^thtrpSie’suioney.’ tl’mletogray 

^ o It would be SO Simple. But A you’re m a 

%’’m talking nonsense and I honour 

^-ome,Gammard,teUmetowhatIow 

“'^^etl^iomease,- said Ganimard ubmptl^^ 

IS I «' “ s: 

^^eure. . • - 
trifles.* 
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this is of smaU importance. I have bigger 
Oh, yes, you’re interested m the case and 

things on • ahead, Ganimaid. ’ 

r;::rnSK;;n;edI.howfaxwehavegotwi«.t^^ 

“TS’^^nont'all I bave seen the.moming papers. And I 

X’r^^etfeUberty of saying thatyouarenotrnalcng 

why I have-come to throw myself upon your 

kindness. ’ , 

‘ T am entirely at your service. *4. 9 » 

•iCt of all. Lthmg_^<« doneby you, was it not? 

‘From start to finish.’ 

•Theregisteredletterf^etek^am. 

‘Were sent by yo^ truly. In tact, r oug 

receipts ^ of a httle deal table which, 

wt^“composed all the furmture of 
^^eettook out two scraps of paper and handed them to 

cried the latter. « Why, I thought you were being 
V constant observation and seai^ed on the 

ehg wetext. And it appears that you read the papers 

“^BahSe m» LTsu* fooK They rip up the Iming^f 
t^tooat explore the soles of my boots, listen at the 
mv cell- but not one of them would beheve that 
Ltifhupmto;dd be such a fool as to choose so obvious 
a bidmg-place. That 's just what I reckoned on. 

Ganimard exclaimed, m amusement 

‘What a funny chap you arel You’re beyond me. Come, 
tell me the story. ’ 

‘ Oh, I say ! Not so fasti Imtiate you mto all my secrets . . . 
reveal my httle tricks to you? That’s a serious matter. 
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‘Was I wrong in thinking that I could rely on you to 

oblige me?’ . , 

‘ No, Ganimard, and, as you insist upon it 

Arstoe Lupin took two or three strides across his • 

Then, stopping: 

‘ What do you think of my letter to the baron . 

‘I thmk you wanted to have some fun, to 

a»e you go! Tickle the gallery, my 

word, Ganimard, I gave you credit for more ^ 
reaUy imagine that I, Arsine Lupm, , v 

such childish pranks as that? Is it l^ely t ,^^thout 

written the letter, if I could have .ndispens- 


ahle starting-point, the mam-sprmg 

machine m motion. Look here, let us , 

if you hke, prepare the Malaquis burglary togetner. 

‘•N^W 7otw me. I have to do with an impregnaWe and 

closely-guarded castle. ... Am I to throw “P 
forego the treasures which I covet, because the 
contains them happens to be inaccessible ? ’ 

* Am I to try to carry it by assault as in the old days, a 
the head of a band of adventurers ? ’ 

‘ That would he childish. ’ 

‘ Am I to enter it by stealth? * 

‘ Impossible. ’ 

‘There remains only one way, which is to get myse 
invited by the owner of the foresaid castle. ’ 

* It’s an original idea. ’ 

‘And so easy! Suppose that, one day, the said o^vner 
receives a letter warning him of a plot hatched against him 
by one Arsine Lupm, a notorious housebreaker. What is he 

sure to do? 
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‘ Send the letter to the public prosecutor. ’ 

‘ Who will laugh at him, because the said Lupin is actually 
under lock and key. The natural consequence is the utter 
bewilderment of the worthy man, who is ready and anmous 
to ask for the assistance of the first-comer. Am I right? ’ 

‘ Qmte so. ’ 

‘ And, if he happens to read m the local rag that a famous 
detective is staymg in the neighbourhood . . . ? 

‘ He will go and apply to that detective. 

‘Exactly. But, on the other hand, let us assume that, 
foreseemg this mevitable step, Ars^e Lupin has asked one 
of his ablest friends to take up his quarters at Caudebec, to 
pick up acquaintance with a contributor to the Bdvdl, a 
paper, mark you, to which the baron subscribes, and to drop 
a hmt that he is so-and-so, the famous detective. What will 

happen next?’ n 

‘The contnbutor will send a paragraph to the Keve%l 
stating that the detective is staymg at Caudebec. ’ 

‘ Exactly ; and one of two thmgs follows; either the fish — 
I mean Cahom — does not rise to the bait, m which case 
nothmg happens. Or else— and this is the more likely 
presumption— he mbbles, in which case you have our dear 
Cahom imploring the assistance of one of my own friends 
against me 1 ’ 

‘ This IS becoming more and more origmal. ’ 

‘ Of course, the sham detective begins by refusing. There- 
upon, a telegram from Arsine Lupin. Dismay of the baron, 
who renews his entreaties with my friend and offers him so 
much to watch over his safely. The friend aforesaid accepts 
and brings with biTri two chaps of our gang, who, durmg the 
mght, while Cahom is kept in sight by his protector, remove 
a certain number of thmgs through the wmdow and lower 
them with ropes mto a barge freighted for the purpose. It’s 
as sunple as . . . Lupin. ’ 

‘And it’s just wonderful,* cried Ganimard, ‘and I have 
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no words in which to praise the boldness of the idea and the 
ingenuity of the details. But I can hardly imagine a detec- 
tive so illustrious that his name should have attracted and 
impressed the baron to that extent. * 

‘ There is one and one only, ’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘The most illustrious of them all, the arch-enemy of 
Arsine Lupin, in short. Inspector Ganimard, ’ 

‘ What, myself? ’ 

‘ Yourself, Ganimard. And that *s the delighthil part of it : 
if you go down and persuade the baron to talk, he will end 
by discovering that it is your duty to arrest yourself, just 
as you arrested me in America. A humorous revenge, what? 

I shall have Ganimard arrested by Ganimard ! ’ 

Arsine Lupin laughed loud and long, while the inspector 
bit his lips with vexation. The joke did not appear to him 
worthy of so much merriment. 

The entrance of a warder gave time to recover. The 
man brought the meal which Arsine Lupin, by special 
favour, was allowed to have sent in from the neighbouring 
restaurant. After placing the tray on the table, he went 
away. Arsine sat down, broke his bread, ate a mouthful or 
two and continued : 


But be easy, my dear Ganimard, you won’t have to go, 
I have something to tell you that will strike you dumb. The 
Cahom case is about to be withdrawn ’ 

‘Whatr 


‘ About to be withdrawn, I said. ’ 

‘ Nonsense ! I have just left the chief. ’ 

And ^en ? Does Monsieur Dudouis know more than I 
do about my conoonwj You must leam that Gauimard- 
excusemc a es &m Ganimard remamed on very good 
terms wth Baron Cahom. The baron-and this la his Lin 
reason tt- thing quiet-charged him mth the 

very deheate nuaaion of negotiating a deal with me; and 
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u that by this tune, on payment of a certein 

^rrj^es^n . t... me... t.e 

^y!^pSace But. if you^^wine. . . . 

^You’re poting fun at “«■ "P top of that 

egg^ST^'^'-'or you;seH that I a. not polong 

the blade «* ^^heet of blue paper. At Arstoe’s 

77j\ tolegrtn from which the postal mdications had 

b^n removed. He read 


i removciA. j-*-'' - — 

‘Arran4emmt sfled. Hundred thousand pard over, 
delivered. All well. 


rieitverour. 

‘TTundred thousand paid over? ’he uttered.' 

.?r a hundred thousand franes. Ifs not much, but 

^ ’ a, A Urrxes And my general expenses are so 
tvipse are hard tunes. . . • j & -. 14 . i+’c liVe 

heavy 1 H you Imew the amount of my budget . . . it s hke 

thebndgetof abig dl-hmnour had left him. He 

. o^for a few moments and cast a mental glance ovei 
t^wholf harness, trymg to discover a weak pomt. Then 
to a voice that frankly revealed his admiration as an expe 

he said : 
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<It’s a good thing 

.^ete would be nothing for us 0 . grand lephed: 

TUV SP8Jl 6 tilD-C . • • P , x~^a^ 

Xelwasinprison.’ ‘To« tnA 

‘What do you mean . tjjat enough for y 

^»fPTiee -iouT examination, n, 

your detence, 

‘Ishallnotattendmy trial. . , i^eanto 

:^fiy dear feUow, y^^^St'^etme^y;’; 
that Arsine Lupin writer- 

• the inspector, ironically. tememl>« 

mg It chaffing me, sirrah. ^ J learn 

® the honour to effect my neither yo“ 

that you ^ ctahle ftiend, that no nghmore 

fo°“ Leonid have laid uhanduponiW. ^ ^ j^gt 

noranoth ' j^a not occupied my at 

hnportanr u* ^ 

me Ganimard, and I 
^ had cast her eyes upon me, ^ a 

Do you realise all that the fac ^ « j cared 

1°^"^ ‘'thorn one loves casts her eyes upon onet^l^^ . 
ivotnan j assure you. And that is why , 

nt htn here a long tune, uHow me to ohseive^ 
■T°“ . omaous to forget. Don’t laugh, it w^ 
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such a feverish existence nowadays I It’s a good thing to 
take a rest-cure from time to time. And there’s no place 
for it like this. They carry out the cure in all its stnctness 

attheSant6.’ , , n i > 

‘ Arsine Lupin, ’ said Ganimard, you ’re pullmg my leg. 

‘Ganimard,’ rephed Lupm, ‘this is Friday. On Wednes- 
day next, I’ll come and smoke a cigar with you, m the Rue 
Pergolese, at four o ’dock in the afternoon. ’ 

‘ Arsine Lupin, I shall expect you. 

They shook hands like two friends who have a proper 
sense of each other’s value and the old detective turned 

towards the door. 

‘ Ganimard 1 ’ 

Ganimard looked round i 
‘What is it?’ 

‘ Ganimard, you ’ve forgotten your watch. ’ - 
* My watch?* 

‘ Yes, I ’ve just found it m my pocket. ’ 

He returned it, with apologies : 

‘ Forgive me ... it ’s a bad habit They ’ve taken mine, 

but that’s no reason why I should rob you of yours. Especi- 
ally as I have a chronometer here which keeps perfect time 

and satisfies all my reqmrements. ’ 

He took out of the drawer a large, thick, comfortable- 
looking gold watch, hanging to a heavy cham. 

‘And out of whose pocket does this come?’ asked Gani- 
mard. 

Arsdie Lupin carelessly inspected the initials : 

‘ J.B What on earth does that stand for? . . . Oh, 

yes, I remember : Jules Bouvier, my examining magistrate, 
a charming fellow. . . . ’ 
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She drew off her left glove, a delicate, crinkled suede 
and offered her bare hand to the surgeon. An artist wo 
have called it beautiful, perfect, even; the surgeon, pro- 
fessionally enough, set it down as an excellent structur 
specimen. From the polished pink nails of the tapenng 
fingers to the firm, well moulded wrist, it was distinctly 
the hand of a woman of ease — one that had never known 
labour, a pampered hand Dr Prescott told himself. 

‘ The fore.-finger, ’ she explained calmly. ‘ I should like to 
have it amputated at the first joint, please. ’ 

‘Amputated?* gasped Dr Prescott. He stared into the^ 
pretty face of his caller. It was flushed softly, and the red 
lips were parted in a slight smile. It seemed quite an ordin- 
ary affair to her. The siugeou bent over the hand with 
quick interest. Amputated ! ’ he repeated. 

‘I came to you,* she went on with a nod, ‘because I 
have been informed that you are one of the most skdfhl 
men of your profession, and the cost of the operation is 
quite immaterial. 

Dr Prescott pressed the pmk nail of the fore-finger, then 
permitted the blood to rush back into it. Several times he 
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did this, then he turned the hand over and scrutinized it 
closely inside from the dehcately lined palm to the tips of 
the fingers. When he looked up at last there was an expres- 
sion of frank bewilderment on his face. 

‘ What ’s the matter with it ? ’ he asked. 

‘Nothing,’ the woman rephed pleasantly. ‘I merely want 
it off from the first joint, ’ 

The surgeon leaned back in his chair with a frown of 
perplexity on his brow, and his visitor was subjected to a 
sharp, professional stare. She bore it unflmchmgly and 
even smiled a httle at his obvious perturbation. 

‘ Why do you want it off? ’ he demanded. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders a little impatiently. 

‘I can’t tell you that,’ she rephed. ‘It reaUy is not 
necessary that you should know. You are a surgeon, I want 
an operation performed. That is all. ’ - 

There was a long pause ; the mutual stare didn’t 
waver. 

‘You must understand. Miss — ^Miss — er — ’ began Dr 
Prescott at last. ‘By the way, you have not mtroduced 
yourself? ’ She was sdent. ‘ May I ask your name ? ’ 

‘My name is of no consequence,’ she replied calmly. ‘I 
might, of course, give you a name, but it would not be mine, 
therefore any name would be superfluous. ’ 

Again the surgeon stared. 

‘When do you want the operation performed?’ he 
mquired. 

‘ Now, ’ she rephed. ‘ I am ready. * 

‘You must understand,’ he said severely, ‘that surgery 
IS a profession for the rehef of human suffermg, not for 
mutilation — wfiful mutilation I might say. ’ 

*I understand that perfectly,’ she said. ‘But where a 
person submits of her own desire to — to mutilation as you 
call it, I can see no vahd objection on your part. ’ 

It would be crimmal to remove a finger where there is no 
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necessity for it/ continued the surgeon bluntly. ‘No good 
end could be served. * 

A trace of disappointment showed in the young woman’s 
face, and again she shrugged her shoulders. 

‘The question after all,’ she said finally, ‘is not one of 
ethics but is simply whether or not you mil perform the 
operation. Would you do it for, say, a thousand dollars?’ 

‘ Not for five thousand dollars, ’ blurted the surgeon. 

‘Well, for ten thousand then?* she asked, quite casually. 

All sorts of questions were pounding in Dr Prescott s 
mind. Why did a young and beautiful woman desire ^why 
was she anxious even — to sacrifice a perfectly healthy 
finger? What possible purpose would it serve to mar a hand 
which was as nearly perfect as any he had ever seen? Was it 
some insane caprice ? Staring deeply into her steady, quiet 
eyes he could only be convinced of her sanity. Then 
what? 

‘No, madam,’ he said at last, vehemently, ‘I would not 
perform the operation for any sum you might mention, 
unless I was first convinced that the removal of that finger 
was absolutely necessary. That, I think, is all. ’ 

He arose as if to end the consultation. The woman 
remained seated and continued thoughtful for a minute. 

‘As I understand it,’ she said, ‘you would perform the 
operation if I could convince you that it was absolutely 
necessary ? * 

‘Certainly, he replied promptly, almost eagerly. His 
curiosity was aroused. * Then it would come within the 
range of my professional duties. * 

‘Won t you take my word that it is necessary, and that 
it is impossible for me to explain why ? ’ 

* No. I must know why. * 

The woman arose and stood facing him. The disappoint- 
ment had gone from her face now. 

‘Very well,’ she remarked steadily. ‘You will perform 
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the operation if it is necessary, therefore if I should shoot 
the finger off, perhaps—? ’ 

‘Shoot if off?’ exclaimed Dr Prescott in amazement. 


‘Shoot it off?* 

‘That is 'what I said,’ she rephed calmly. ‘If I should 
shoot the finger off you would consent to dress the wound ? 
You would make any necessary amputation? ’ 

She held up the finger under discussion and looked at it 
curiously. Dr Prescott himself stared at it with a sudden 
new interest. 

‘Shoot it off?’ he repeated. ‘Why you must be mad to 
contemplate such a thing,’ he exploded, and his face 
flushed in sheer anger. ‘I— I will have nothing whatever to 

do with the affair, madam. Good day. * 

‘I should have to be very careful of course,’ she mused, 
‘but I think perhaps one shot would be sufficient, then I 
should come to you and demand that you dress it ? ’ 

There was a question in the tone. Dr Prescott stared at 
her for a full mmute then walked over and opened the door. 

‘In my profession, madam,’ he said coldly, ‘there is too 
much possibihty of doing good and rehevmg actual suffer- 
ing for me to consider this matter or discuss it further with 
you. There are three persons now waiting in the ante-room 
who need my services. I shall be compelled to ask you to 


excuse me. * 

‘But you will dress the wound?’ the woman insisted, 
imdaunted by his forbidding tone and manner. 

‘ I shall have nothmg whatever to do with it, ’ declared 
the surgeon, positively, finally. * If you need the services of 
any medical man permit me to suggest that it is an alienist 
and not a surgeon. ’ 

The woman didn’t appear to take offence. 

‘Someone would have to dress it,’ she continued insist- 
ently. ‘ I should much prefer that it be a man of imdisputed 
skill — ^you, I mean, therefore I shall call agam. Good day. ’ 
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eyes to consciousness from the faintmg spell. She stared at 
>)irn glassily, unrecognizmgly ; then her glance wandered to 
Dr Prescott. She smiled. 

‘ I knew you ’d have to do it, ’ she murmured weakly. 

After the ether had been administered for the operation, 
a simple and an easy one. Dr Prescott stated the circuni” 
stances of the case to The Thmking Machine. Ther scientist 
stood with his long, slender fingers resting lightly on the 
young woman *s pulse, hstening m silence. 

‘ What do you make of it ? * demanded the surgeon. 

The Thinkmg Machine didn’t say. At the moment he was 
leanmg over the unconscious woman squintmg at her fore- 
head. With his disengaged hand he stroked the delicately 
pencilled eye-brows several times the wrong way, and agam 
at close range squmted at them Dr Prescott saw and seemg, 
understood. 

‘No, it isn’t that,’ he said and he shuddered a little. *I 
thought of it myself. Her bodily condition is excellent, 

splendid. ’ 

It was some time later when the young woman was sleep- 
ing hghtly, placidly under the influence of a soothmg potion, 
that The Thinking Machine spoke of the peculiar events 
which had preceded the operation Then he was sitting in 
Dr Prescott’s private office. He had picked up a woman’s 
glove from the desk. 

‘This IS the glove she left when she first called, isn’t it?* 
he inquired. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Did you happen to see her remove it ? * 

‘Yes.’ 

The T h i nkin g Machme curiously examined the dainty, 
perfumed trifle, then, arising suddenly, went mto the 
adjoining room where the woman lay asleep. He stood for 
an instant gazing down admirmgly at the exquisite, slender 
figure ; then, bendmg over, he looked closely at her left 
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hand. When at last he straightened up it seemed that some 
unspoken question in his mind had been answered. He 
rejoined Dr Prescott. 

‘It’s difficult to say what motive is back of her desire to 
have the finger amputated,* he said musingly. ‘I could 
perhaps venture a conjecture but if the matter is of no 
importance to you beyond mere curiosity I should not like 
to do so. Within a few months from now, I daresay, import 
ant developments will result and I should like to find out 
somethmg more about her. That I can do when she 
to wherever she is stopping in the city. I’ll ’phone to 
Hatch and have him ascertain for me where she goes, ^ 
name and other things which may throw a light on t e 
matter. * 

‘He willfoUowher?’ . 

‘Yes, precisely. Now we only seem to know two ac m 

connection with her. First, she is English. ’ 

‘Yes,’ Dr Prescott agreed. ‘Her accent, her appearance, 
everything about her suggests that. ’ , 

* And the second fact is of no consequence at the momen , 
resumed The Thinking Machine. ‘Let me use your phone 
please. * 

Hutchinson Hatch, reporter, was talking. 

‘When the young woman left Dr Prescott’s she took the 
cab which had been ordered for her and told the driver to go 
ahead until she stopped him. I got a good look at her, by the 
way. I managed to pass just as she entered the cab and 
walking on down got into another cab which was waiting for 
me. Her cab drove for three or four blocks aimlessly, and fin* 
ally stopped. The driver stooped down as if to listen to some- 
one inside, and my cab passed. Then the other cab turned 
across a side street and after going eight or ten blocks 
pulled up in front of an apartment house. The young 
, woman got out and went inside. Her cab went away. Inside 
I found out that she was Mrs Frederick Chevedon Morey. 
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She came there last Tuesday— this is Fnday— with her 

husband, and they engaged— * , „ 

t Yes, I knew she had a husband, interrupted The 

Thinking Machine. ^ ru a 

‘-engaged apartments for three months.. When I had 

learned this much I remembered your instructions as to 
steamers from Europe landmg on the day they took apart- 
ments or possibly a day or so before. I was just gomg out 
when Mrs Morey stepped out of the elevator and preceded 
me to the door. She had changed her clothing and wore a 

^^It^cSdn’t seem to be necessary then to find out where she 
was going for I knew I could find her when I wanted to, so 
I went down and made mquiries at the steamship offices. I 
found after a great deal of work, that no one of the three 
steamers which arrived the day they took apartments 
brought a Mr and Mrs Morey, but one steamer on the day 
before brought a Mr and Mrs David Girardeau from 
Liverpool. Mrs Guardeau answered Mrs Morey’s description 
to the minutest detail even to the gown she wore when she 
left the steamer — that is the same she wore when she left 
Dr Prescott’s after the operation. ’ 

" That was all. The Thinking Machme sat with his enor- 
mous yellow head pillowed against a high-backed chair and 
his long slender fingers pressed tip to tip. He asked no 
questions and made no comment for a long tune, then ; 

‘About how many nunutes was it from the tune she 
entered the house until she came out agam ? ’ 

‘Not more than ten or fifteen, ’ was the reply. ‘I was stiU 
talkmg casually to the people downstairs trying to find out 
somettung about them. ’ 

‘What do they pay for their apartment?’ asked the 
scientist, irrelevantly. 

‘ Three hundred dollars a month. ’ 

The Thinking Machine’s squint eyes were fixed inimove- 
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best for you to caU on the Moreys tomorrow— you can find 
some pretext — and see what you can learn about them. 
You are an ingemous young man— I’ll leave it all to you. ’ 
Hatch did call at the Morey apartments on the morrow 
but under circumstances which were not at all what he 
expected. He went there with Detective MaUory, and Detec- 
tive MaUory went there m a cab at full speed because the 
manager of the apartment house had ’phoned that Mrs 
Frederick Chevedon Morey had been found murdered in her 
apartments. The detective ran up two flights of staus and 
blundered, heavy-footed into the rooms, and there he 

paused m the presence of death. 

The body of the woman lay on the floor and some one 
had mercifully covered it with a cloth from the bed. 
Detective Mallory drew the covermg down from over the 
face and Hatch stared with a feehng of awe at the beautiful 
countenance which had, on the day before, been so radiant 
with life. Now it was distorted mto an expression of awful 
agony and the limbs were drawn up convulsively. The mark 
of the murderer was at the white, exquisitely rounded 

great black bruises, where powerful merciless 

fingers had sunk deeply mto the soft flesh. 

A physician in the house had preceded the pohce. After 
one glance at the woman and a swift, comprehensive look 
about theroom, Detective Mallory turned to him mqmrmgly. 

‘ She has been dead for several hours, ’ the doctor volun- 
teered, ‘possibly smce early last mght. It appears that some 
virulent, burning poison was administered and then she 
was choked. I gather this from an exanunation of her 
mouth. ’ ^ 

- These things were readily to be seen ; also it was plainly 
evident for many reasons that the finger mn.rks at the throat 
were those of a man, but each step beyond these obvious 
facts only served to further bewilder the investigators. First 
was the statement of the mght elevator boy. 
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*Mr and Mrs Morey left here last night about eleven 
o ’clock, ’ he said. ‘ I know because I telephoned for a cab, 
and later brought them down from the third floor. They 
went into the manager’s office leaving two suit cases m the 
hall. When they came out I took the suit cases to a cab that 
was waiting. They got in it and drove away. * 

* When did they return? ’ inquired the detective. 

‘They didn’t return, sir,* responded the boy. ‘I was on 
duty imtil six o’clock this morning. It just happened that 
no one came in after they went out imtil I was off duty at six. 
The detective turned to the physician again. ^ 

‘ Then she couldn ’t have been dead since early last nig » 
he said. 

‘ She has been dead for several hours — at least twe ve, 
possibly longer, ’ said the physician firmly. There s n 

possible argument about that. ’ 

The detective stared at him scornfully for an instant, e 

looked at the manager of the house. 

‘What was said when Mr and Mrs Morey entered your 

office last night ? ’ he asked. ‘ Were you there ? ’ 

‘I was there, yes,’ was the reply. ‘Mr Morey explaine 
that they had been called away for a few days unexpectedly , 
and left the keys of the apartment with me. That was 
that was said ; I saw the elevator boy take the suitcases out 
for them as they went to the cab. * 

‘How did it come, then, if you knew they were away, that 
some one entered here this morning, and so found the 
body?’ 

‘I discovered the body myself,’ replied the manager. 
‘There was some electnc wirmg to be done in here and I 
thought their absence would be a good time for it. I came 
up to see about it and saw — ^that. ’ 

He glanced at the covered body with a httle shiver and a 
grimace. Detective Mallory was deeply thoughtful for 
several minutes. 
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‘The woman is here and she’s dead,’ he said finally. If 
she is here she came back here, dead or afive last night 
between the time she went out with her husband and the 
time her body was found this mormng. Now that’s an 
absolute fact. But how did she come here? ’ 

Of the three employees of the apartment house only the 
elevator boy on duty had not spoken. Now he spoke because 

the detective glared at him fiercely. 

‘I didn’t see either Mr or Mrs Morey come m this morn- 
ing ’ he explamed hastily. ‘Nobody had come m at all 
except the postman and some delivery wagon drivers up to 

the time the body was found. ’ 

Again Detective Mallory turned on the manager. 

‘Does any wmdow of this apartment open on a fire 

escape? ’ he demanded. 

‘Yes— this way.’ 

They passed through the short hallway to the back. Both 
the wmdows were locked on the inside, so instantly it 
appeared that even if the woman had been brought mto the 
room that way the windows would not have been fastened 
unless her murderer went out of the house the front way. 
When Detective Mallory reached this stage of the mvestiga- 
tion he sat down and stared from one to the other of the 
silent little party as if he considered the entire matter some 
affair which they had perpetrated to annoy him. 

Hutchinson Hatch started to say something, then 
thought better of it, and turning, went to the telephone 
below- Within a few mmutes The Thinking Machine stepped 
out of a cab in front and paused in the lower hall long 
enough to listen to the facts developed. There was a perfect 
network of wrinkles m the dome-like brow when the repor- 
ter concluded. 

‘It’s merely a transfer of the final development m the 
affair from England to this country, ’ he said enigmatically. 
‘Please ’phone for Dr Prescott to come here immediately.’ 
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He went on to the Morey apartments. With only a cwt 
nod for Detective Mallory, the only one of the small par y 
who knew him, he proceeded to the body of the ea 
woman and squinted down without a trace of emoUon m 
the white, pallid face. After a moment he droppe on 
knees beside the inert body and examined the mou 
the finger marks about the white throat. 

‘ Carbolic acid and strangulation, ’ he remarked ^ 
Detective MaUory who was leaning over watching tum 
something of hopeful eagerness in his stohd ^ 

Thinking Machine glanced past him to the 
house. ‘IVIr Morey is a powerful, athletic man m app 


ance?* he asked. 

‘Oh, no,* was the reply. ‘He’s 


short and shght, only » 


little larger than you are. ’ . g jf 

The scientist squinted aggressively at the 
the description were not quite what he expec e 
slightly puz2aed expression passed. , _ 

‘Oh, I see,’ he remarked. ‘Played the piano. 


not a question { it was a statement. fact 

‘Yes, a great deal,’ was the reply, ‘so much so m 
that twice we had complaints from other persons m 
house despite the fact that they had been here only n 


‘ Of course, ’ mused the scientist abstractedly. ‘ Of cours 
Perhaps Mrs Morey did not play at all ? ’ 

‘ I beheve she told me she did not. ’ , 

The Thinking Machine drew down the thin cloth whic 
had been thrown over the body and glanced at the left ' 

‘Dear me! Dear me!* he exclaimed suddenly, and ® 
arose. ‘Dear me! * he repeated. ‘That’s the — ’ He turned to 
the manager and the two elevator boys. ‘ This is Mrs Morey 
beyond any question ? ’ 

The answer was a chorus of affirmation accompanied by 
some startlmg facial expressions. 
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‘ Did jVIt and IVIrs Morey employ any servants ? ’ 

‘No/ was the reply. ‘They had their meals in the caf^ 
below most of the tune. There is no housekeeping in these 
apartments at aU. ’ 

‘ How many persons live in the buildmg ? ’ 

‘ A hundred I should say. ’ 

‘ There is a great deal of passmg to and fro, then? ’ 

‘Certainly. It was rather imusual that so few persons 
passed m and out last mght and this mormng, and certainly 
Mrs Morey and her husband were not among them if that’s 
what you ’re trying to find out. ’ 

The Thinking Machme glanced at the physician who was 
standmg by silently. 

‘How long do you make it that she’s been dead?’ he 
asked. 

‘At least twelve hours,’ rephed the physician. ‘Possibly 
longer. ’ 

‘Yes, nearer fourteen, I imagine. ’ 

Abruptly he left the group and walked through the 
apartment and back again slowly. As he re-entered the room 
where the body lay, the door from the hall opened and Dr 
Prescott entered, followed by Hutchmson Hatch. The 
Thinking Machme led the surgeon straight to the body and 
drew the cloth back down from the face. Dr Prescott started 
back with an exclamation of astonishment, recognition 

‘There’s no doubt about it at aU m your mmd? ’ mquired 
the scientist. ' 

‘Not the shghtest,’ rephed Dr Prescott positively. ‘It’s 
the same woman ’ 

‘Yet look here I’ 


With a qmck movement The Thmkmg Machme drew 
down the cloth sM mote. Dr Prescott, together with those 
who had no idea of what to expect, peered down at the body 
After one glance the surgeon dropped on his knees and exa- 
mmed closely the dead left hand. The fote-flnger was off at 
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ties. Of course only one, or possibly two in combination, 
could be true. Therefore which one? A httle logic now to 
prove that two and two always make four— not some times 

but aZUhe time. _ , w 

‘Naturally the first supposition was msamty. We pass 

that as absurd on its faces. Then disease— a tamt of leprosy 
perhaps which had been visible on the left fore-finger. I 
Lted for that, and that was eliminated. Three strong rea- 
sons for desirmg the finger off, either of which is staongly 
probable, remained. The fact that the woman was English 
unmistakably was obvious. From the mark of a wedding 
ring on her glove and a corresponding mark on her finger— 
she wore no such rmg— we could safely surmise that she 
was married. These were the two first facts I learned. 
Substantive evidence that she was married and not a 
widow came partly from her e^eme youth and the lack of 
mounung in her attire. 

‘Then Mr Hatch followed her, learned her name, where 
she lived, and later the fact that she had arrived with her 
husband on a steamer a day or so before they took apart- 
ments here. This was proof that she was English, and proof 
that she had a husband. They came over on the steamer as 
Mr and Mrs David Girardeau — ^here they were Mr and Mrs 
Frederick Chevedon Morey. Why this difference m name? 
The circumstance in itself pointed to irregularity — crime 
committed or contemplated. Other things made me think it 
was merely contemplated and that it could be prevented ; 
for then absence of every fact gave me no intimation that 
there would be murder. Then came the murder presumably 
of— Mrs Morey?’ 

‘ Isn’t it Mrs Morey ? ’ demanded the detective. 

‘Mr Hatch recognized the woman as the one he had 
followed, I recognized her as the one on which there had 
been an operation. Dr Prescott also recognized her,’ 
continued the Thinking Machme. ‘ To convince myself, after 
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The Superfluous Finger 

had found the manner of death 

ooked at her left hand. surgeon at the fir. 

;on^it had been removed by a sM d 

loint. And this fact ^ but somebody else ', aad 

woman was not Mrs Morey at all but s 

ineidentallyeleareduptheentoeajm^ 

‘How?’ demanded the ^^.g.^ger?’ . 

said that you had helped eut off her fo «phed 

‘DrPreseottandlcutoffthatfinge ^,,d 

The Thinking Machine ca . g years, ago.’ 

woman had been cut off DetLtive Mallory ’s ’ 

There was blank fo the squint eyes of tb 

and Hatch was staring straig ^ begins 

scientist. Vaguely, M Agd been hitherto inexp 

account for many things w . • ted 

‘‘'’•The perfectly healed Ifochine resume^ 

every possibility but one, The Morey did no 

Sously I had been informed that ^ ® tare 

ofsaid she did not-play the tands, and so»e 

nf an immense msurance on — .inff one. 

?rick to defraud the msurance company 1^ gated to p»y 
° „SLt this was the fact that she had oftere 

r^e sum for the operation: that thor^eM 

have been enormous, so ^ ^^f^^that the dead 

tenability of this ™PP°“ J^tUity complntnl^ 
^rr^TYian’s finger was off removed that possi j ^^^t 

* 4 - olso removed the possibility of a cnm ^t 

“ wmth trere might have been left a V 

^ . r. fore-finger. If there had been a sen ^ ^ 

le t^ee S thiflnger as evidence, its removal would 

^^‘Tben A^ne thing remained— that is hus- 

. her name is-was in a conspiracy with her ^ 

n^nd^to get possession of certain properties, per P 
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htle-remember she is EnglUh-by sacrificing that feger 
so that identification might be in accordance with the 
description of an heir whom she was to impersonate. We 
mav well believe that she was provided with the necessary 
documentary evidence, and we knoiv conelusively-we 
don’t conjecture but we ftnoiti— that- the drad woinan m 
there is the woman whose rights were to have been stolen by 
tVip so-cnUcd. jMts IMorey . 

‘But that is Mrs Morey, isn’t it?’ demanded the detec- 


‘No,’ was the sharp retort. ‘The perfeet resemblanee to 
Tklrs Florey and the finger removed long ago makes that 
clear. There is, I imagine, a relationship between them 
nerhaps they are cousins. I can hardly believe they are 
Lins because the necessity, then, of one impersonating the 
other to obtain either money or a title, would not have 
existed so palpably although it is possible that IVIrs Morey, 
if disinherited or disowned, would have resorted to such a 
course. This dead woman is Miss— Miss— * and he glanced 
at the back of a photograph, ‘Miss Evelyn Rossmore, and 
she has evidently been hvmg in this city for some time. This 
is her picture, and it was made at least a year ago by 
Hutchinson here. Perhaps he can give you her address as 


VY&i-l-* 

There was silence for several minutes. Each member of 
the little group was turning over the stated facts mentally, 
and Detective Mallory was staring at the photograph, 
studying the handwriting on the back. 

‘But how did she come here — ^like this?* Hatch m- 


quired. 

‘You remember, Mr Hatch, when you followed Mrs 
Morey here you told me she dressed agam and went out?’ 
asked the scientist m turn. ‘ It was not Mrs Morey you saw 
then — she was ill and I knew it from the operation — ^it was 
Miss Rossmore. The manager says a hundred persons hve in 
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I had found the manner of death, that it was the woman, I 
looked at her left hand, I found that the fore-finger was 
gone — it had been removed by a skilled surgeon at the 
joint. And this fact instantly showed me that the ea^ 
woman was not Mrs Morey at all, but somebody else, an 
incidentally cleared up the entire affair. ’ . . , 

‘ How ? * demanded the detective. ‘ I thought you jns 
said that you had helped cut off her fore-finger ? ^ 

‘ Dr Prescott and I cut off that finger yesterday, rep 
The Thinking Machine calmly. ‘The finger of the 
woman had been cut off months, perhaps years, ago. ^ 
There was blank amazement on Detective Mallory s ^a^^ 
and Hatch was staring straight into the squmt eyes ® 
scientist. Vaguely, as through a mist, he was 
account for many things which had been hitherto inex 

1' * fltfid 

‘The perfectly healed wound on the hand elinu® ^ 
every possibility but one, * The Thinking Machme resume 
‘ Previously I had been informed that Mrs Morey did no ^ 
or said she did not — ^play the piano. I had seen the ar^ 
possibility of an immense insurance on her hands, and so 
trick to defraud the insurance company by marrmg one. 
course against this was the fact that she had offered to paf 
a large sum for the operation ; that their expenses here must 
have been enormous, so I was beginning to doubt the 
tenability of this supposition. The fact that the dead 
woman’s finger was off removed that possibility completely 
as it also removed the possibiKty of a crime of some sort 
in which there might have been left behind a tell-tale prmt 
of that fore-^ger. If there had been a serious crime with 
the trace of the fi^er as evidence, its removal would have 
been necessary to her. 

‘Then the one thing remained-^that is that Mrs Morey or 
whatever her name is— was in a conspiracy with her hus- 
band to get possession of certain properties, perhaps a 
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i steamer which sailed at half-past four o’clock. Their 
al was a famous one and resulted in conviction after an 
tonishing story of an attempt to sei/.c an estate and title 
longing rightfully to Miss Evelyn Rossmorc who had 
ysteriously disappCsired years before. 
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this house — ^that there is a great dea P jesem 

Can’t you see that when there is such a ^ and 

blance Miss Rossmore could pass in and ° ^ever 
always be mistaken for Mrs Morey? Tha no 

notice the difference?’ . -M-onnrv. cuii' 

‘But who killed her?’ asked Detective MaUory, 

ously. ‘How? Why?* , 

‘Morey killed her,’ said The Thinking 
he produced two other photographs odi 
‘There’s his picture and his wife’s ^jesuin® 

tion purposes. How did he kill her? We can air 
that first he tricked her into drinking the aci , , jier to 
she was screaming with the pain of it, and he c o 
death. I imagined first he was a large, lie 

because his gnp on her throat was so powe 
ruptured the jugular inside; but instead of that e ^ 
piano a great deal, which would give him the ^as 

to choke her. And why? We can suppose only that 
because she had in some way learned of their 
would have established the motive. The crowning ® 
of the affair was Morey’s act in leaving his keys wi 
manager here. He did not anticipate that the 
would he entered- for several days — after they were s 
away ^while there was a chance that if neither of th^ . 
been seen here and their disappearance was imexplnin® 
rooms would have been opened to ascertain why. That is 
I think.* 


‘Except to catch Morey and his wife,* said the detective 
grimly. 

‘E^ily done with those photographs, * said The Thinking 
;Machine. I imagine, if this murder is kept out of the neV^S' 
papers for a couple of hours you can find them about to sad 
for Europe. Suppose you try the line they came over on?’ 

It was ]ust three hours later that the accused man and 
^vife were taken prisoner. They had just engaged passage on 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE DANIS.^^'bYV 

MICHAEL MEYER^ ' ^ 

} ! 

She was very pretty; indeed, she was beautiful.'^ 

at most, slim, very smart in a foreign style; 

but the real thing. She turned to Holst as he“en^i^?^^ ^ 

her grey dress rustled with the light whisper of s^.' 


eyes flickered nervously, ' . 

Holst bowed to the Inspector. His eyes r^ted 

no more than a second; but he saw much in a 

Inspector asked him Id sit. He sounded soru^^^ 

e^aira^ed. He sat at Im desk facing the ladyf 

soS a.-paper-knife, wHch' heTpug-d^^^ 

scratch his sparse^reddish hair. ' j - ’ , i ^ 

Holst seated hiidself and lookpd 4- i ^ 
‘LieutenaixtHolst- 'my assST f ^ 

mlPrench.' HotatWed 

-The, broke 

- .[stVi 


Palle RosenJcrantz 

‘A ridiculous business, Holst,’ he said. ‘I’m damned if I 
know what course of action we should take. This lady says 
her name is Countess Wolkonski, and that she is from Russia. 
Her papers are in order.’ 

He tapped the desk with some documents which had been 
lying in front of him. 

‘Countess Wolkonski from Volhynien, to be precise from 
Shitomir in the district of Kiev. She is a widow. Her husb^d 
died m a Russian prison. He was a naval officer who was im- 
plicated in the Odessa mutiny — ^she says- Her only son died 
too, not long after his father — she says. She is passing 
through Copenhagen and is staymg at the Hotel Phoenix. 
She arrived the day before yesterday. But, and this is the 
pomt, she asserts that her husband’s brother, who is also 
named Count Wolkonski, is trailing her and mtends to 
murder her, because he beheves she betrayed her husband 
to the Russian authorities. She went into a long rigmarole 
about it, aU straight out of a novelette. To cut a long story 
short, she wants me to protect her. A charming person, as 
you (in see, but I’m damned if I know what to do about her.’ 

‘ I am handing this case over to Mr Holst,’ he added in 

French to the lady. 

She inclined her head and looked at Holst, as though 
seeking his help. Her eyes were at the same time searchmg 
and pleadmg. She was very beautiful. 

‘I have checked,’ continued the Inspector, ‘that there is 
a Count Wolkonski staying at the Phoenix. He arrived a 
few hours ago from Mahno, and asked to see the Countess. 
When the porter sent up to her she was out, but as soon as 
she returned and learned that the Count was there she came 
along here like a scalded cat. I’ve tried to explain to her 
that there’s really nothmg I can do. She practically fell 
around my neck, which would have been delightful, but 
how can I possibly help her? We can’t arrest the man, for 
we’ve nothing against him, we can’t take her into custody. 
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nd she genuinely seems too 
:’ve promised her I’U 
must have a -word with this ^ ^^' liy^palfe^l)!- - 
it’s all about. Of course we could sffi a- 
the Embassy, but I can’t keep 




and do "wliat you can. I know 1 
sensible course of action.’ 

Holst send notbing, but rose and 
‘Please go with this gentleman, 
tlnnking how much more 


thinking now much more cnanu*^ •'’f 
Erench; ‘voulez-vous aller avec ce mo^®^ 


mauame, saiu noise, xutxxx.--^^ . 
can befall you if you come with me He . 
heroic as he smd it. He was much better-lq^ 
Inspector, and spoke much better Exencm 
radiated reliability. He was a bandsome 
She accepted his hand a little timidly- 
with two deep black eyes in a way that 
Holst’s wife XJUa if she could have 
small movement at the comers of her mout^^- 
of emotion. She looked very unhappy* 

*^6 Inspector seemed impatient. ' 
Eventually the lady agreed t6 go with 

au^ly craned 
“^‘eristieaay. hittne 

♦ * * 

♦ ’''If- i"' rJp\T 


Holst drove ■vni'K “^'A'a' 

as she realize^ vih towards Vimmelslm:^t*^^.^^ 

nervous. - they were going, 

•Monsieur out,' ,w .. ' • 

■«. she sma. 



Palle Rosenkrantz 

1 tr n L'lU me lie has sworn to kill me, and he ^vlll 

r ‘t atllntvcr cost. I am mnocent, but he is a taitor, a 
do It, at whatever Ivan— do you 

very great She was totally dis- 

hear, they miudert y 

traught. and began a 3tory, 

reached the corne ^ ^ ^ Nicolai and the pohee 

Tdr idral"sS-nd a lieutenant Schmidt and 

others j,je Hotel Phoenix, and at the 

^ H™0]ftergade she tried to get out of the cab. Is she 
comer of Ny 0 S sensible. Hysteri- 

S ;^!a&afd certainly ; this Dimitn Ivanovitch wanted to 

shoot her, of ords in. He leaned out of the cab 

^°mld ‘the man to drive down St. Kongensgade to 
and told tn ^ temporary 

Martnorpla ^ ,„bat he had m nund, and 

respite. The ^^^^^hat. She contmued her narrative 
t°Odesta Lieutenant Schmidt and several Admirak. 
Her vtice was deep and rich. When she was calm, her face 
i.d a certain strength. But she was plainly very 
^^^pned and it seemed unlikely to Holst that these fears 
^^d be whoUy without foundation. Unless of course, she 

"" T^ctb stopped at Holst^s house, and he led the lady up 
the stairs and rang the bell. His wife was at home. It was 

1 chtime and he introduced the Russian lady with a brief 

e’^lanataon of her presence. ‘Either she is mad,’ he said, 

‘ in which case I must get a doctor to her, or she is m genume 
trouble, m which case we must try to help her. Talk French 
to her and see it you can make anythmg of her. I’U be back 

m half an hour. ^ 

So UUa Holst found herself alone with the l^y,^Itr-wa§^ 

the first time her husband had asked her to do ahyt^g like 
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this. However t ”" 
femily had to’Lvrritei*!r^‘“°“^'"^i?^3i 

beautiful a woman, it wac • ' t^th so extrabrldfi^*' 
lady ace^/ t^tat it shouldb^i 

^1%, she regained logical manner. GradiM^u 

“ateued, bIondrafd tl"“'“r ra^a HoKt;^!^ 

by no m^l^: the i 

fications, Holst drove to fh ^ ^tened:,to;it^frai^ 

Co^t Dimitri Ivanoviteh Wotto 
He was in hw,., vvolkonsfa. 

Tbe Count was a°Sl“,^ *>^6 Porter toot Hq£,uil^^|« 

i^ort-s^bted, ver^™ “* of fflihtary appear^^S^i^ 

Tartar, thought ^ from attricti^e^P 

axqmsite Freneh ‘ ^ courteoui^rfdi&^g 

;f^antWolkonski?> asked TT, ' 

“tog in this hotel Hol^.>,‘l« 

aga^ yoa^ „„ theg^ “ ““<iasteifoi,^^ote£© 

■*iolst smiled r«r>n+ i ^ 

■“d^as in a vCtlTlf‘-^®*'^-“a.shquld4:=^ 
^ere is she?;? interm of mihd-^’t > , ^ 

5ssE*“-y«. 


Hokt.diad% Se h- 
Volved Sn^hfnr^’^'ter observ^®‘*’’'”P^^''^o^‘^*^" 

anyOung e that feU 

'^^.Rhssifln ^^oa,ble ix) fTeeaj^iiki 


“^We jtb.reganfeif: 

‘Uig voxip 'v '^^ttet -yy if ' 

V&iiaturS f ^you cohld^telH 


-e„vinere-is • -7 ^'-: . thoiifThi-'.];^ 
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-y “* “■ St d"t'5 

bLme ^at .s the sxtuaton-as you have seen. I foM 
u w/ She sold her estates in Russia; she had a fortune- 
s' t very wealthy and spoded. I traced her in Stoekholm. 
Shehriide insane dispositions of her property invol^g 
cLtlerable sums that concern me. I must speak to 

u trv to bring her to her senses. Where is she? 

tanked clof ely at the Russian. He thought the fellow 
‘J, “ ' My and a httle heetieaUy. Rut he might be 
Teffi and the lady's behaviour had certainly 

''“k y”u°c'^uld accompany me to the Enibassy it is P^^ible 
thafby discussmg the matter with His Excellency and the 
EmbSy doctor we might be able to arrange matters to 
vom saLfaction. We cannot possibly take any action m 
this affair except through the authorities. 

The Russian nibbled his hp. ... . 

‘You realize, officer, that our position in Russia is not 
Mv brother was deeply compromised m a naval 
4-' V7- TTe died in prison. I myself — God knows, I have 
Cen of >10 crime, but I neither can nor ^ deal with 

the rel^sLtative m your country of a ruler whom I regard 
a tyrant. I hope you understand. Yours is a free country. 
S^ch pohtical differences of opmion as may exist between 
the Tsarist regime and myself are no concern of yours, as I 
think you will agree. But I do not wish to have any mter- 
course with the Ambassador, or anythmg whatever to do 
with our Embassy.’ 

Holst reflected. 

‘It is unfortunate,’ he said. ‘But I appreciate your pomt 
of view. I have no official cause to take action against you. 
We do not perform political errands for foreign govern- 
ments. I have received no orders in this affair and have no 
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desire to take any step on my own initiative. YoursisteT^in- 
w asserts that you have designs on her life, but we cannot 
act on so vague a charge. But I must warn you that we shall 
he compelled to contact the Embassy, and itJs possible that 
their reaction may alter the position.^ 

^ Will you arrest me ? * asked the Russian. sbarply> 
Certainly not,’ replied Solst. ‘I have not the slightest 
ground or justification for that. But if you feel that any 
unpleasantness may result for you, my advice is that you 
should leave immediately. We filial] have to speak to the 
Embassy and — ^well, I don*t know, but it is always possible 
that . By leaving you will avoid any disagreeable con- 
sequences.’ 

I shall not leave without my sister-in-law/ replied the 
Count. 


Holst was silent, 

‘Where is she?* 

‘At the police station, ’ said Holst. ‘If you care to go there, 
you can see her there.’ 


And mean while you wQi contact the Embassy? 

‘My superior has probably already done so/ replied Holst 
The Bussian’s face pleased him less and less. 

^ ‘ Very well. Then I shaH come at once with you to the po- 
lice station. When my sister-in-law has seen me and spoken 
with me, I hope she may come to her senses, unless—' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


Holst felt unhappy, blow the Inspector would 
another Russian on his hands. But what could be done? U 
this sinister character was really at odds with the Tsar, hi5 
position was hardly of the kind that could justify any action 
against him in Denmark. The newspapers bad their eyes 
opem and the government would hardly be anxious to 
stretch itself to assist the present Russian regime. The mam 

H her brother-in-law ready- 
but that was unthinkable. He scarcely suggested a mad 
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Nihilist with a revolver in bis pocket; indeed, she seetned 

“ the less balanced of the two. Besides, he w^ under 

twye of the pohce, and if the worst came to the worst 
tile eye f ^ country while the 

S™. .b. CM., .bb 

Mve to be brought in where such international issues 
wem involved. Then the two could work out tteir problems 
in Mahno or Berlin, which were not in Holst s district. 

To gain time, however, he prepared a long report ^^g 
the Count’s explanation of why he was traihng his sister-m- 
f ^T^^ead wry plausibly. She had fled after somewhat 

law. It read v^ P ^p. 

Sty had some legal claim; she was m a highly ne^ous 
distoaught state. His pohtical opimons made it im- 
^tiwffo^ to seek the assistance of the Russian Em- 

Tassyi he therefore appealed to the pohce 

aXi necessary, medical aid, and undertook to present 

T ’ If i^pfore the Chief of Pohce that day. 

^okt pocketed this paper and returned to his apartment. 


TTUa Holst had become quite friendly with the Countess. 
She had a kmd heart, and the Countess’s story WM of the 
t nd to brmg two sensitive ladies close together. Countess 
Helena Wolkonski was the daughter of a Lithuaman land- 
owner • at an early age she had married a naval officer. Count 
Nicolai Wolkonski, with whom she had spent six happy 
eaxs Then her husband, who was attached to the manne 
Loot at Odessa, had become addicted to drink and cards. 
M^ital mfidehty had foUowed, and their home had broken 
The Count had alhed himself to the forces of pohtical 
discontent, thereby threatemng the safety of his wife and 
child. In her despair the young wife had gone to his com- 
manding officer and— she did not deny it— had betrayed 
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^1*6 bad fled . '■''<' Stf 

*^toB.„ • ’ '“*iehadf«ii - ' - ’■vS.-' -'A 

®‘°<=khoC\f '' tte revof ^ed n$e-9 

®°utWards. ’ traced bar 

^ Holst belie„ ^ ^“■•^“’^siewas'fleei^P; 

and advisS*^^«%^«.2^^ ®^‘iad,no4via^: 
beea®::^:!^ '■ae broalP^oduce ao 


^ < v 1 •j' 

^ . - .' f i'ytr ?’^'’. vv" ^ 

^ --t .riT j- ^'Tn" 
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Holst shrugged his shoulders. ‘We can’t put people m 
custody for things they might do.’ 

UUa could not understand that; but women do not un- 
derstand everything, least of all matters relating to the 
police. Coimtess Wolkonski despaned; however, her despan 
did not express itself m any violent outburst. Holst ex- 
plamed to her that the pohce could not take her mto 
custody, since she had not committed any unlawful act, nor 
could they act against her brother-m-law, for the same 
reason. But he was wiUmg to help her to leave the country. 

‘To be hunted to death. like a wild beast?’ was all she 

rephed. 

She cahned down, however. It was almost as though she 
had conceived some plan. She thanked UUa warmly for aU 
her kmdness, kissed Holst’s son, and wept as she patted his 
curls. Holst got her a cab. She refused his offer to accom- 
pany her, and drove away. 

UUa was very angry, and Holst not altogether at ease. He 
hurried back to the pohce station to keep an eye on the 
Russian. 

« ♦ * 

At three o’clock the pohce station in Antomestraede re- 
ceived a report that an elegantly dressed foreign lady had 
been arrested m a jeweUer’s shop on Kpbmagergade while 
attempting to steal a diamond rmg. Holst was m his office: 
the Russian had not yet arrived Holst had told him that the 
Chief of Pohce was unlikely to be available before three- 
thirty, smce there was a parade at three. 

A pohce van arrived, and Holst stood at the wmdow as it 
roUed mto the gloomy yard. A plam-clothes pohceman 
stepped out, foUowed by a lady m grey 

It was Coimtess Wolkonski, arrested for attempted theft. 
Holst was slowly beginning to beheve her story. 

When she was brought mto the station he went to meet 
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her. She greeted him wdh a rnelancholy s 
•will have to take eare of me,’ she sai 

Holst bowed. window the figure of 

As he did so, he .f the yard. At once, 

the Russian standing in the ga e gergeant, k® 

wdh a quiek word to Sector’s office- 

ordered the Countess to be taken ^tered and asked 

A few moments later Count Wolkonski entere 

m German for the Chief of PoUce. 

He was asked to take a seat. _„io4-e a 

Holst withdrew into his office to “ measure 

Countess -Wolkonski had resorted to so d p 
as shoplifting to get taken mto custody, h ^ ^^^onable 
lightly be dismissed. In any case, it w devices- 

under the circumstances to leave her to h gggjdes. 

There was no knowing what she might not d - 

now she was under attest she could be pla 
servation; the magistrate would certainly order • 
the meantraie one might, through o®ciul ebu ^ 
at any rate some information which might tta 
this complicated affair. And the Count was sitting 
He would certainly demand to be allowed to see er. 

A cold shiver ran down Holst’s spine. It was a 

thought, a stupid, crazy, insane notion, but it 

Russian was a fanatical revolutionary, an aveng^ 
knows, the whole business might have come out of a R 
novel, but in Russia, as one knew from the newspapers, 
thing was possible. Certainly a Copenhagen pohee o 
had no right to believe all that is in the newspapers; he 
no right to believe that novels can come to life; he mi^ 
bohcrly and professionally. But — ^Russia is, when all is sa 
and done, Russia, and it cannot all be lies. Suppose ^ 
Count Wolkonski before the very eyes of the Chief of 1*0 c 
^vcrc to draw a pistol from his poeket and shoot his sister-i|^ 
law, or — suppose lie look out a bomb, a bomb, that nng 
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blow the whole police station with its lord and master into 
the dix ? 

Of course it was totally impossible, idiotic, cra25y, insane. 
This was Copenhagen, a.d. 1905. But the notion bad got in- 
side Holst’s head, and was beating away with impish ham- 
mers in a way to drive any man from his wits. 

He could not possibly say all this to anyone. The In- 
spector would think he had lost his reason. And so he had; 
it was an obsession, a foohsh obsession from which he could 
not free himself. In ten mmutes the parade would be over, 
and the case would be on the carpet. The Countess, now a 
shoplifter caught red-handed, would be confronted with the 
Count. A flash, an explosion, and the Chief of Police himself 
might be flying skywards. 

Then Lieutenant Eigil Holst, of the Copenhagen pohee 
force, on his own responsibility, and at his own risk took a 
decision which branded hun not as a sober, reliable and 
trained officer but as a man of dangerous fantasy. 

He summoned one of the youngest and most slavishly 
obedient of the station’s constables, went to the window 
where Count Wolkonski was seated correctly on a bench, 
formally charged him with being impheated in an attempted 
robbery committed at a shop in Kobmagergade by a woman 
calhng herself his sister-in-law, had the amazed Coimt 
marched into an adjacent room, had him, despite some con- 
siderable resistance, searched, and found m his right 
trouser pocket a small American revolver containing six 
sharp bullets. 

Holst drafted a styhsh report to his Chief of Police, with 
the result that the sun set that evenmg over a ceU at 
Nytorv m which Coimt Dimitri Ivanoviteh Wolkonski sat 
sadly with sunken head, following a highly suspicious in- 
terrogation. And, it must be added, when the sun rose over 
the same cell. Count Dimitri Ivanoviteh Wolkonski was 
found hanging by his braces dead on a gas bracket. 
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It is well kIlo^vn that it is easier to enter the clutches of 
the law than escape from them. Countess Wolkonski had 
found great dilliculty in persuading the police to put her 
imder their protection. She had resorted to a radical method. 
She had succeeded; but she remained in custody. The Chief 
of Police dared not set her at liberty. Her theft had been 
barefaced and her explanation, however truthful it might 
seem, buttressed by Holst’s evidence and a quantity of 
bonds and jewels in her possession valued at a considerable 
fortune, at the least required a closer investigation. 

She was arrested, to Holst’s distress, and Ulla Holst was 
less than respectful in her comments upon her husbands 
superior. The Countess spent the night in a cell, not far 
from the place where her enemy had met his death. The 
next day she was freed. Count Wolkonski’s suicide having 
weighed powerfully in her favour. 

Not everything that was written in the newspapers about 

this affair was^ untrue, but the full facts of what happened 

have nohpreviously been revealed. The Embassy bestirred 

Itself and obtained further details concerning the back- 

^und of the case. Countess Wolkonski had in fact be- 

^yed her husband. She was not a heroine, and could never 
beone. * 


^ certainly beautifii], and now she bad found 

ti^arv Wolkonski was a reToIa- 

^^hv entitled to his due share of 

s^p y from aU good and peace-loving Danish citizens 
who cannot bear to thinV v 

but support with all their ^ uteher slaughtering a 

cade Zees of ^k^R^ bomb-throwingbam- 

WoIkonsMwasoneofthebkT'.^ 

sun of Russia has ever sboi,^ -rtllains upon whom tb 
with evil deeds that it is a ' ^ conscience was so heavy 
the cell at Nytorv did not bracket m 

This must serve as som beneath his weight. 

6 excuse for the pretty Countess, 
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and may explam why her brother-in-law, once he found 
himself in the hands of justice, settled his account with his 
Maker, whether the bill was right or no. 

Yet Holst had a hngermg suspicion that the Countess’s 
life had never in fact been in danger, nor that of the Chief of 
Police; and that the Count had been carrying the pistol 
Qjjjy iTi case his own life was threatened by his enenues. 
And he shared the doubts later drily expressed by the 
coroner as to whether his arrest and search of the Count had 
been justified. 

Countess Helena stayed for some tune m Copenhagen and 
was a frequent visitor^ at XJUa Holst’s. UUa enjoyed her 
company, and refused to beheve that she had behaved 
wrongly in any way regardmg those revolutionaries. UUa 
was, after aU, a pohceman’s wife, and was therefore opposed 
to any movement whose activities threatened the hves of 
pohcemen anywhere. When the Countess finally left 
Denmark, accompanied by UUa’s best wishes, the latter ex- 
pressed her opmion of the affair to her husband. ‘It may 
weU be, Eigil,’ she said, ‘that you had no right to search 
that Russian, and that as you say it was a stupid idea you 
got mto your head that afternoon m the station. But if you 
want my opinion, I thmk you took a very sensible course of 
action.’ 
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invariably threw them into the waste-paper basket im- 
opened. And that might well have been the end of the 
matter. There was, however, a comphcating factor. Andreas 
Grumbach’s wife was also subjected to a spate of these 
letters and she was far from encountermg them with the 
same philosophic detachment as her husband. Normally 
she was an uncommonly attractive woman : on the small 
side and a httle plumper than m former days, with blonde 
hair, grey eyes, a pert httle snub nose and a charmingly 
childlie expression on her roimd face. But now she was 
unhappy, cried a lot, suffered from nerves and found it 
difficult to be with other people. Any amount of trying to 
talk her out of it had no effect. She remamed deeply sunk in 
her depression and had ceased to find any real enjoyment 
in life. 

Like her husband, Frau Grumbach was used to taking a 
leadmg part in society but she was more anxious about it 
than she had any reason to be. It would never have occurred 
to anyone to challenge her position, let alone try and under- 
mine it, but she nevertheless had a deep feehng of insecurity. 
When Grumbach married her she had been the little-known 
actress Violet Moorlank and it was from this that the in- 
security stemmed Nobody had ever dared to attack her 
reputation, but she was still unable to get over the fear that 
society would refuse to accept her as she was. Such anxiety, 
it should be said agam, was entirely superfluous. Her 
husband’s prestige was so strong and mdeed unassailable as 
to put her own position above all criticism. But the m- 
insecunty existed and could not easily be exorcised. 
Obviously it was immensely boosted by these anonymous 
letters with their insidious, malign and unspeakably nasty 
contents. 

This was why Andreas Grumbach made up his mmd to 
do everything possible to bring the whole affair to a head. 
He had at his disposal his friend Dagobert Trostler, an 
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experienced man of the world, extremely well off, ^ 
ioy it was to spend his hours of leisure acting as an am 
detective. In a number of difficult and delicate _ 

man’s ingenmty and chess-player’s skill had 
rendered important services. Surely, in the presen 

tion, he would be able to give good, advice at least. 

Dagobert was a frequent visitor at the house 
next tune they were sittmg together over a me , 
Grumbach told him about the anonymous letters w 


had been gettmg. , c 

Immediately Dagobert turned towards the a y 

^ . .o! «ll about! You know, 


house and said: ‘So that’s what it’s aU about! ou 
Frau Violet, I’m really upset with you. There 
with your secret sorrow and you kept it hidden awa 
me. Not the merest whisper was I allowed^to hear, 
don ’t think that ’s a proper way to behave. 


‘ Who ’s talkmg about me ? ’ 

‘We’re aU talkmg about you. Your husband is u 
and a man knows how to deal with any amount o m 
nonsense. But I must say I ’d find it hard to understan 
psychology of an anonymous letter-writer who jus 
mented the husband, when he had such a 
opportunity of extendmg his attentions to the ^ 
Torturmg the wife is not only the safer, but much mo 
rewarding.’ 

‘Dagobert,’ said Frau Violet, ‘it’s impossible ^ ^ 
anything from you. All right, I admit that I’ve bee 
victimized by these dreadful letters and they’re 
capable of driving me to distraction. ’ 

‘After what your husband told me, it wasn’t difficult to 
account for your state of mind. It’s long been obvious to 
that you were unhappy, but as you chose to say nothing it 
wouldn’t have been right for me to ask awkward questions- 
Would you hke to show me the letters ? ’ 

* Not for anything m the world ! ’ 
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‘I understand They’re too obscene. But it s really 
necessary to study the letters, if we re going to try and find 
the man— or the woman— who wrote them. ’ 

‘The woman’ Is any woman capable of wntmg letters 

like that? ’ 

‘We must try and avoid bemg prejudiced. You know my 
views, Frau Violet. In everything which is good and great I 
put woman higher than man. In everythmg which is evil or 
mahcious I put woman lower In any case, please let me 
have all the letters which you have in your possession. 
Your husband has thrown his away. That was very hasty of 
him and it’s a great pity The more material I have, the 
more likely I am to discover a clue. ’ 

Frau Violet brought him a whole pile of letters, some sixty 

or eighty m number. 

‘But you mustn’t read them m my presence,’ she told 
him, ‘ or I ’d be so ashamed that I’d sink mto th^e ground. ’ 
Dagobert set her mind at rest : ‘I’ll wait and study them 
at home. Here and now, let’s just look at their outward 
appearance. For one thing they ’re all exactly the same. The 
paper is mignonette green and evidently mtended to look 
elegant, but it ’s still a cheap and unconvincing imitation of 
the sohd Dutch hand-made paper, unfortunately. ’ 

* Why do you say “unfortunately ”, Dagobert ? ’ 

‘ Well, because in the depths of my soul I was hopmg for 
somethmg better. You see, I once had another case of 
anonymous letters, but that was easy to solve. This one 
gives every sign of bemg far more difficult. ’ 

‘What sort of a case did you have, Dagobert?’ the lady 
asked. ‘ I insist on your telhng me. ’ 

‘With pleasure, dear lady, but just for the moment I’d 
rather stick to the subject m hand. Everything mdicates 
that the writer of these present letters goes about his or her 
task with the greatest circumspection. For instance, the 
handwriting does not reveal any sign of the person’s sex. 
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ate naan. Isn’t 4.f of it ’s 

Violet?’ anybody whom' “you- s^p^gljErte 

:^^en’tthefaintestidea.’ 

bound to from^grSphdlo^ll^ 
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only assume thaTthe^!^ 
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criminal? 


‘IfindthecaseinteresH ' 

f trouble, first I prepared toiSt^ JP 
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‘ Does that mean we really have no hope ? ’ 

‘ I told you I was prepared to take trouble, so I do have 

hope. ’ 

‘You sound qmte confident, I must say. 

‘ Well, one has to beheve m oneself. ’ 

‘You said you’d once known another case, Dagobert. 
What was that?’ asked Frau Violet, who felt an under- 
standable curiosity to know all the details. 

‘As I mentioned, it was a very simple matter, ’ Dagobert 
told her, ‘but it stfil gave me a good deal of pleasure. One 
day the* Archduke Othmar’s Adjutant called on me and 
summoned me to the Palace. I went with him immediately 
and the Archduke, in a private audience, was kmd enough 
to say that he had been speciaUy mterested m my achieve- 
ments as an amateur detective. He told me he had a 
proposition, or rather a request, to make of me. Of course I 
at once signified my readmess. I said m fact that His 
Imperial Highnes? had only to command and I would 

obey. 

‘The case was similar to the present one. Anonymous 
letters had been sent not only to him as the head of the 
household but to his lady wife The Archduke told me that 
he attached great importance to discovermg the writer’s 
identity, but that he was dismclmed to caU in the pohce. 
On the basis of what he had heard, he had more confidence 
m my own ability to solve the case. 

‘Very weU I asked for the letters to be handed over. To 
my amazement there were hundreds of them. I took them 

away with me.’ 

Frau Violet, m her excitement, asked: ‘Were they as 
vulgar and horrible as mme? ’ 

‘Oh, my dear lady, whatever has been written to you 
could not possibly equal, let alone surpass, the filth and 
obscenity in that pile of letters. ’ 

‘ And did you solve the mystery? ’ 
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luxury to send out these letters m any quantity. If the 
had not stolen the paper, he must be m a way of hfe 

in which he could afford the luxury. 

‘Early the foUowmg mormng I dressed m a nondescript 
stvle and drove to the shops of some of the better stationers 
Jfvienna I laid down a torn-off scrap of blank paper on 
L counter and asked for the same kmd. The answer which 
I wan given was the one which I expected The stationer did 
not stock this paper. It was too dear and there would be a 
deLth of customers. This information pleased me greatly, 
bLause It narrowed down the scope of my mvesti- 

^""^Now I entered m some excitement the shop in the 
Prahen of “L. Wiegand, Purveyor to the Imperial and 
Roval Court”. I was weU aware that this estabhshment 
nosLssed unquestionably the most distmguished chentele m 
the city. I showed the pattern and the propnetor came to 
serve me personaUy. He unmediately laid an elegant box of 
100 sheets of the right paper, with the correspondmg num- 
ber of envelopes, before me. ‘60 crowns’. I made the pur- 
chase and thereupon asked for a private interview. 

‘The proprietor led the way into his httle office behind 

j°stould hke to know, Herr Wiegand,” I began, 
“whether this paper is stocked by any other shop m 

Vienna.” 

‘“Certainly not,” he answered confidently. “The source 
’vvlnch I get it is a trade secret. 

‘“It’s manufactured m England,” I put m, wanting to 

show off my expertise a httle. 

“‘Yes, mdeed, but there’s only one factory capable of 
making it. Other shops,” he added contemptuously, 
“wouldn’t have any use for it. It would stay on then- 
shelves.” 

‘ Do you sell much of it ? ” 
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*1 was lucky. The case was; 

Tell me the story, Dagobert. ’ ' C' : ' 

men I received the letters, my tet.quekbi 
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ok the letters home, read them through, car^y -^d 

en ga^e myself up to silent meditation former e^th^tSo 

ours. ^ owever, I wasn *t able to reach a"sihgle imp6ri|p,t 

cone usion. The first half-day went by without' anVi, sensible 

1 ea coming into my head. Only at night, when Ifw^ ac^ 

a y as eep, did enlightenment emerge.^ I hadrgdnev^'Il^i'l 

frmtless exertions, and had^ fallen 

j t s umber. A moment later I sat up as if a sh6^‘]^^t! 

p^sed through my body. Suddeidy X hadfah'idS’lupon^ 

c an mvestigation could be based^^3le, letters 

1 bedside table. A waft of:^ChypreMi^,f^en'^ 

ft c them and had reached my nostrilS Chypr^is^ 

^tinguishe^.pe6^e. i:i^^ 

ofTh^'^^ ’ ^ and resumed my ^ay:.^; 

^ the letters. At once it became clear tome tbatlhkhM^ 

r ^^dwriting andvthb.Vofit&t^^li 
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contents.- an air of LLt ti^itude.of 
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luwv to send out these letters in any quantity. If the 
sende^ had not stolen the paper, he must be in a way of e 

in which he could afford the luxury. 

‘Early the following morning I dressed m a nondescript 
styfe and droye to the shops of some of the better stationers 

o/vienna. I laid 

I w ““en ^as the one which I expected The stationer did 
I was »iv would be a 

deLth of customers. This information pleased me greatly, 
tcl*e It narrowed down the scope of my myesti- 

^""^Now I entered m some excitement the shop in the 
u nf “L Wicffand, Purveyor to the Imperial and 
p“’'fcourt” ' I was weU aware that this establishment 
T,o°ss«sed unquestionably the most distmguished clientele m 
the city I showed the pattern and the proprietor came to 
serve me personaUy. He immediately laid an elegant box of 
100 sheets of the right paper, with the corresponding num- 
her of envelopes, before me. ‘60 crowns . I made the pur 
V, ex. anrl thereupon asked for a private interview. 

“^^he proprietor led the way into his little office behind 

j should bke to know, Herr Wiegand,” I began, 
“whether this paper is stoeked by any other shop m 

"Vienna.'^ 

‘“Certainly not,” he answered confidently. “The source 
from which I get it is a trade secret. 

‘“It’s manufactured m England,” I put m, wantmg to 
show off my expertise a httle. 

‘“Yes, mdeed, but there’s only one factory capable of 
makmg it. Other shops,” he added contemptuously, 
“wouldn’t have any use for it. It would stay on their 
shelves.” 

‘ “ Do you sell much of it ? ” 
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‘ “ Oh, a great deal. I’ve got no complaints.” 

‘ I saw that I had gone about things in the , 

I allowed him to go on singing his own praises 
myself further and further away from my objec ive 
Therefore, with the idea of presenting my credent! j ^ 
took a dozen of the anonymous letters out of my poc ® 
showed him the address on the envelopes. The effec w ^ 
highly gratifying. His face at once took on an expression 

marked respect. j 

“‘Herr Wiegand,” I said “You’re a Court purveyor a 
so I’m sure you’d appreciate the chance of obliging 


Court.” _ 

‘He bowed very devotedly and laid his ban on 
heart. The imphcation was that he was even willing to gi 
his life, if it was for the Imperial Court ! 

‘“WeU, Herr Wiegand,” I went on, “you’ll be 
the thanks of the highest people in the land if yo'^ 
answer a few questions. Do you really sell much o 

paper?” ^ 

‘ “It’s my business, sir. I handle it along with the 
my stationery. But naturally I couldn’t make my hving 


of this kind alone.” 

“‘Sol imagine. Would you be willing to tell me the nam 
of the prmcipal customers of this wnting-paper ? Please 
understand, Herr Wiegand, that an accurate answer e 
this question is specially important to Their HiS 


nesses.” ^ 

‘The man was all deference and anxiety to assist. Be 
bowed double whenever I mentioned my distinguishe 
connections. After a little thought he confessed that he only 
had three customers for the paper. He supphed it to the 
Serbian Court. Tady Primrose also bought some for the 
British Embassy. But far the biggest custom came frora 
Countess Thdi Leys, who visited the shop at least once a 
month to get another box. 
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‘“Thank you, Herr Wiegand. I won’t fail to mention 

your kind assistance in the highest places. 

‘ With this I took my leave. I was satisfied, because now 
the scope of my inquiry had become very narrow mdeed. 
There were just three possibilities and aU of them were of 
equal interest to me. I needed to appraise them one by one, 
for It has always been a principle of mine that nothing should 
be regarded as improbable unless there are excellent reas- 
ons for such a behef. 

‘Unquestionably Countess Leys was the right person to 
start wth. Not only was the investigation easiest in her 
case There was also a definite and promising clue. Her 
hea^ consumption of the writing-paper was significant, to 

say the least. 

( j i^QQ^cd at my watch and saw that it was ten o clock. 
Now, I had discovered from the postmarks on the letters 
that although they were posted m different places the time 
of postmg was almost mvariably the same: getting on 

towards mid-day. 

‘I gave my coachman the address of the Reisnerstrasse 
and stopped him opposite the Leys Palace. There I re- 
mained, leanmg back m my seat and keeping watch. In my 
business it’s necessary to have a lot of patience. I didn’t 
allow the long wait to upset me and kept a sharp eye on 
anybody conung out of the Palace. But the servants didn’t 
engage my mterest. Two things had become clear to me. 
First, the letters hadn’t origmated in the servants’ quarters. 
K the Countess only used about one box of wntmg-paper a 
month — ^which m normal conditions was admittedly a great 
— ^it would have been impossible for the paper for all 
those letters to be stolen without the deficiency bem^ 
noticed. And, secondly, someone who writes that sort oJ 
letter doesn’t entrust its dehvery to servants. Instead, the 
postmg becomes a highly personal matter. 

‘I had been waiting for about an hour when a magmfi 
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tlus teuow. It’s best ^ he doesn’t hear what we’re talking 
"’'°Onl’ flash from her eyes sent the timrd soul about his 

business .^3 let me introduce myself. My name 

‘ “ And now, Count^s, i ^ 

IS Dagobert Trostler. o 

hold any ugly perseeutmn. This is the 

Highnesse P j you’ll ever rvrite.” 

last letter of ite soemed at the end of her 

‘ “°r f ZKrry for her. What do you expeet? 

resources I bega i.„poces and I’ve never been able to 

^ ‘'^r^a^y V ^ suflty au nght. but 

resist femuune beauty, ic , 

shew^char^^ about aU day,” I contmued. “Would 

you hke roe 8 ^ let our vehicles follow ? ” 

hfpre'feod the second alternative and so we walked 

Whrftre'^o gomg^f° do now, Herr Trostler?” she 

“’^-mat I’m compelled to do. Countess. I shaU report 

back to my distinguished ehents.” __ 

‘ “ Will you give them my name I 

I’m afraid I must.” 

It would be a sentence of death for me. 

“‘Of social death perhaps, but the sentence would be 

‘^“‘^ot only social death. K you do that, I swear this will 
be my last day of hfe.” 

‘ I looked at her. What she had said was not ]ust an empty 
- phrase A flicker m her eyes told me that her will was m- 
flexible. Well, you know, Frau Violet, when all’s said and 
done one isn’t a monster Of course she had committed a 
nasty and hateful crime. This paragon of maidenly beauty 
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had written down words on paper, day after day, which 
would have brought a blush to the cheeks of a sergeant of 
Dragoons. But as for suicide, I didn’t want that on my 
conscience ! ’ 


didn’t let her go free, Dagobert?’ asked Frau 
Violet with a dismay which she could scarcely hide. 

No, indeed. Punishment was certainly required. I was 
wavering only because I wondered if it had to be the death 
penalty. One or two facts about the Leys family were stored 
up m my memory. The father, an alcoholic, had died m 
delirium. A brother was an epileptic. Unquestionably there 
was some congemtal taint, which explained the perverse 

habit of this yoimg lady of wrriting down disgraceful thmgs 
on paper. ’ 

Congenital taint ! ’ repeated Frau Violet "with obvious 
displeasure. ‘That’s the usual excuse. Let’s be honest, 
Dagobert, and admit that you were looking for some miti' 
gation of the offence. ’ 


Not so much mitigation, but a psychological reason for 
an act that would otherwise seem inexplicable. After a long 
argument I still refused to make any promise, but I agreed 
to try and shield the Countess’s name if it was at all possible. 
At that stage she took a smaU golden box out of her hand- 
bag, opened it and showed me what was inside. There were 
some sizable lumps of cyanide. I’m famihar with that 
particular poison, and the quantity was enough to destroy 
a whole generation root and branch. Without any play-act- 

mg. but couvmemgly. she repeated that she would take her 
life that same day if I revealed her nam^^ 

‘ I took the little box out nf v. 
admire the wonderfully deliciir 

miniature masterpiece in the bn ^ 

refused to give it back. I made n ^ 

to pay her a visit later that ^ ^ 

with its contents. She in b#.y. return the box 

‘^^^rn promised not to do any- 
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tbim rash or indiscreet and definitely to abandon any 
ion of suicide if I was suceessfol in bringmg the whole 
a4ir to a conclusion ivithout betraying her 
“n-t you offer her any reward for P 

torLnce?^ asked Frau Violet with a good deal 

i"the contrary. I prescribed a punishment for her. Our 
^ 1 if ^1 V plear I ’mm favour of clanty m all such 

pact was a so ^ y^^^ keepmg her name 

sSreTthen vogue la gaUre, she was free to do 

thought right. But if I succeeded m my efforts on her behalf 

she had to perform a penance. 

‘What pLance ? ’ Frau Violet wanted to know. 

‘I tok I was sufficiently severe. The solemn Pro™se 
‘ that she wouldn’t do anythmg of the kmd agam didn t 
i as a penance, of course. That went without saymg 
S^o I insisted on either two years in a convent or five yems 
exile &om Vienna, which should begin immediately. Fadmg 
one or other of these alternatives. ... But she rapiffiy 
decided m favour of the exde. whereupon we parted with a 
friendly handshake. 

‘I drove straight to the Archducal Palace and was ad- 
mitted without question, although Their Highnesses were 
at luncheon and I was most improperly dressed for such an 
occasion. The Imperial couple were eatmg by themselves. 
At a smgle gesture from the hostess a place was laid for me 
and I set to with a will, for my expedition had given me a 
good appetite. 

*A^ long as the servants were still waitmg at table not a 
■word was said about the matter which had brought me 
there. But when the crumbs had been swept away and the 
air was at last clear, Bhs Imperial Highness turned to our 
private busmess. 

‘“Well now, my dear Herr Dagobert,” he began with a 
smile. Please note, dear lady, that he called me Dagobert, 
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no doubt because he’d heard it was the way I was always 
addressed among friends. So he wanted to show me some 
special sign of favour. ‘‘No doubt,” he went on, “you’ve 
come to ask for some further information, but unfortimately 
we’re not able to help you.” 

‘“I’ve really come,” I rephed, “as a messenger-boy”: 
and I took the letter, which I had rescued from the pillar- 
box, out of my pocket and handed it respectfully to the 
Archduchess, to whom it was addressed. 

‘As you can imagme, she was not exactly enraptured. 
She had abeady suffered enough from such letters. 

“‘I’d like to draw Your Imperial Highness’s attention,” 
I went on, “to one particular cbcumstance. This letter 
hasn’t got a postmark.” 

‘ It was the Archduke who first saw the significance of fny 
remark. 

“‘Yes, but m that case, Herr Dagobert, you must have 
foimd the crimmal. You’ve succeeded again. What other 
explanation can there be ?” 

“‘The explanation. Your Highness, is that I’ve dis- 
covered the source of aU your affliction and stopped it up for 
good. That was the last of these letters. There won’t be any 
more. Even in this case I was able to do mthout the services 
of the Post Office. I guarantee that no repetition will 
occur.” ^ 

‘ “ Many, many thanks, Herr Dagobert.’* 

‘The Archduchess thanked me in her turn with great 
warmth and asked : “ So who sent the letters ? ” 

‘“A lady.” 

‘ “ A lady ? I can’t beheve it.” 

‘ “ It’s true. Your Highness. A society lady.” 

“The Imperial couple had to make an effort before they 
could brmg themselves to believe what I’d Just told them. 
Then, of course, they were all. agog to discover the letter- 
writer’s name. 
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* I first of all gave the details of my investigation as far as 
these seemed commumcable and I was mterrupted again 
and again by their complimentary remarks. No doubt I’m 
guilty of vanity, but I was never the sort of person to hide 
his light under a bushel. 

‘At the end of my report, when I came to the matter of 
the name, I said that I’d leave the decision, whether I 
should reveal it or not to Their Highnesses’ 'wisdom and 
sense of charity. I gave a true account of the situation and 
did not hide my opinion that any disclosure of the name 
would probably lead to a catastrophe. 

‘The Archduke wrinkled his brow and observed that this 
was hardly an occasion for the exercise of any special degree 
of mercy. 

‘That’s exactly my opmion,’ Frau Violet mterrupted. 
With some justification, she held strong -snews about people 
who ^VTote anonymous letters. 

‘Nevertheless I asked for clemency,’ I continued, ‘and 
gave my reasons for domg so. I was con'vonced that the 
threat of suicide had not been an empty turn of phrase. As 
a proof of my contention I mentioned the golden box with 
the lumps of cyamde and added that I had promised to 
return it on that same day. 

‘ “You can’t do that, Herr Dagobert,” said the Archduke 
impulsively. 

‘“I’ve given my promise. Your Highness. And also, 
when someone has made a resolution of that kmd, they’ll 
find a way of carrying it out even without a box of cyamde. 
I’m prepared to give the lady’s name if Your Highnesses 
insist on it, but I’d like to mention one practical ground for 
clemency. Your Highnesses are anxious to have everything 
settled qmetly and without fuss. If there’s a smcide it’s 
impossible to ensure that some letter, isn’t left behind 
which could lead to sensational and imwelcome conse- 
quences. And also I’ve thought fit to impose, I hope with 
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your approval, a punishment of five years’ exile from 
Vienna.” 

The Archduke was quick to agree with my view and this 
change of attitude on his part rather astonished me. 

«T ^ ^ glance towards his lady, 

1 think we ought to hear the Archduchess’s verdict.” 

‘The Archduchess had been contemplating the deadly 

poison m the box, which she had taken in her hand. Now 

s e ooked up and rephed : “ It’s not for me to pronounce a 
death sentence.” 

She gave the box back to me, thanked me cordially 
^ce nmre and gave me her hand to kiss. As she withdrew 
^ room, the Archduke touched me hghtly on the 
sfioulder. I took this as a sign that I should stay behmd for a 
co^ ^^dential word with him, and I was not mistaken. 

1 second, Herr Dagobert,” he said when the 

“There’s somethmg I’d like to tell you. 
ow now who the letter-wnter is. You see, I noticed at a 
glance what you and my wife both overlooked. In the 
middle of all the ornamentation on the lid of that box, 
ngraved very small and almost concealed, there’s a coat- 
or-arms which I recognized.” 

I took out the box again and confirmed the truth of what 

e said, not without some shame. I had indeed overlooked 
the tmy shield. 

the same, you were a lot cleverer than I was, Herr ' 
Dagobert. It’s reaUy a very sad story. I was in love with 
tl^ lady and I thi^ I can say that she cmred for me. It’s 

s rd“e srit ^ 

granted a few years of leisure thing if the lady is 

London or Paris for that ty/Z castles, or m 

her ways - ’ Q'tter, to reflect on the error of 

‘And that, Frau Violet L i-h 

anonymous letters. ’ ’ ^ story of my first case with 
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‘But you saw the Countess again, Dagobett?- 

‘ Of cLse. I saw her that same day. as I had ptoimsed. 

‘Sht was composed and ready for any eventolity. She 
was »rry for what she had done and accepted her pumsh- 

niat was a lovely pumshment, hvmg m castles or gomg 

stdl a punishment. Fran Violet, which opened up 
the possibUity of self-examination and even eomplete 

reform, whereas — ’ , , . i • j 

‘You wouldn’t ooze quite so much" lovmg-kmdness, my 

dear if the girl hadn’t been pretty.’ 

^Possibly I won’t protest too much,’ Dagobert rephed, 
t a»am at his tuft of hair. ‘ At any rate I was and am 

q’^te content with my part m the affair The Countess 
aLd me to keep the httie box as a memento and a pledge 
of her change of heart She said I should have somethmg to 
: m!X to by. as she would always think of me ^th 
Ctitude. I accepted and added the trinket to my coUec- 

*'°‘^he only thing that occurs to me, Dagobert, is that I’ve 
oover m my life heard of a noble family'called Leys.’ 

‘And did you imagme, dear lady, that I’d give the name 
of a real hvmg person. The name I gave you was naturally 

invented.* 

‘ But the real person is alive t 

‘She’s ahve and so far she’s kept her promise. There s 
very httie hkehhood that she’U come back to Vienna in the 
near future, or mdeed ever. She married a foreign peer and 

keeps up qmte a state, I believe. 

‘What mainly mterests me,’ put m Andreas Grumbach, 
-who had hitherto been listening m silence, ‘is how a well- 
brought-up girl of good family can possibly take such a 
dreadful and dishonourable step. ’ 
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‘You’ve brought us back to our starting-pomt, ’ Dago- 
bert countered. ‘I only told you my story to establish the 
principle that prejudices ought to be avoided. “No woman 
IS capable of writmg letters like that” was what Frau 
Violet told us m the most positive and categorical manner. 
I’ve just established that a woman, indeed a tender young 
girl, can write like that and worse. I don’t mean to convey 
that these letters of yours are necessarily a woman’s work. 
I simply ask for a little caution and avoidance of over-hasty 
conclusions. ’ 

‘Now at last I understand,’ said Frau Violet, ‘why you 
were so upset about the cheap pretentiousness of our 
correspondent’s stationery, Dagobert. ’ 

‘Absolutely right, dear lady. Yes, it isn’t always quite so 
easy. At least 20,000 or 30,000 people in Vienna write on 
this kmd of paper. It wouldn’t be worth my while makmg 
the round of the stationers. * 

‘ But you’ll go to some trouble, Dagobert ? * 

‘ Certamly, I’U go to a lot of trouble, dear lady. ’ 

‘You promise?’ 

‘ I promise. ’ 

Dagobert packed up the letters and made a defimte pomt 
with Gnunbach that any ones which arrived m future, 
which they were bound to do, should "be spared from the 
waste-paper basket. They could remam unread, as in the 
past, and in the case of Frau Violet it was actually prefer- 
able that they should be unread, but they had to be handed 
over to him The more he had to work on, the better. This 
case was defimtely more diE&cult than the earlier one and a 
careful search for clues was required. This mvolved the 
study of each mdividual letter, without exception. 

Frau Violet was Very impatient. If at all possible, she 
would have liked the mystery to be solved the next day. 
But Dagobert warned her that it would take time. He could 
not even pronuse that he would be successful in liftmg the 
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^ , .f not months, were likely to elapse before 

veil and weeks, -puiallv so as to have some peace, 

he could report pro^«s.W.^^^ nil. He 

he forbade Frau 1 ^ anything to 

^f"°^*^aU?he talk m the world would serveno 

purpose. jor.ll nbeved. She asked no more 

I^au Violet ^ Yiev nerves was terrible. It 

questions aW^ug curiosity. After dinner, 

was torture sittmg together and chattering 

when the three ^ favourite seat by the 

in the smo 8''^° ^ Dagobert opposite and Andreas 

n comfortable leather chair drawn back mto 

Grumbaehmtoe ^pln^^g look at Dagobert. 

the °nt bravely for several days when Dagobert 

She had held out br ^ 

aUowed himse .^,ninnteered. ‘Pro- 

gtlSVdXfely bemg made. We already have one or two 

'“HavTyou reaUy discovered somethmg, Dagobert?’ she 

Perhaps it’s even the famous pomt of Archimede 

‘.^aX^P^ot^r'pXt hftmg the world. As you’re 
^fY^XXot'^don’t let’s hrmg mythology into this, 
respect, my dear, Archimedes isn’t a mythical 

®®^^T^as I’m concerned he is. Anyway, let’s leave aU 

thet Archimandrites, or whatever they’re 

rm prepared to accept whatever you say about them, but 

nnwteUmewhatyou’vediscovered.’ 

‘Just a few small details. WeU then, the writer— 1 m 
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‘You’ve brought us back to our starting-point,’ Dago- 
bert countered. ‘ I only told you my story to establish the 
prmciple that prejudices ought to be avoided. “No woman 
is capable of writmg letters like that” was what Frau 
Violet told us m the most positive and categorical manner. 
I’ve just established that a woman, indeed a tender young 
girl, can write hke that and worse. I don’t mean to convey 
that these letters of yours are necessarily a woman’s work. 
I simply ask for a httle caution and avoidance of over-hasty 
conclusions. * 

‘Now at last I understand,* said Frau Violet, ‘why you 
were so upset about the cheap pretentiousness of our 
correspondent’s stationery, Dagobert. * 

‘Absolutely right, dear lady. Yes, it isn’t always quite so 
easy. At least 20,000 or 30,000 people in Vienna write on 
this kmd of paper. It wouldn’t be worth my while makmg 
the round of the stationers. ’ 

‘ But you’ll go to some trouble, Dagobert ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, I’ll go to a lot of trouble, dear lady. ’ 

‘You promise?’ 

‘ I promise. ’ 

Dagobert packed up the letters and made a definite pomt 
with Grumbach that any ones which arrived in future, 
which they were bound to do, should "be spared from the 
waste-paper basket They could remain unread, as in the 
past, and in the case of Frau Violet it was actually prefer- 
able that they should be unread, but they had to be handed 
over to him. The more he had to work on, the better. This 
case was definitely more difficult than the earlier one and a 
careful search for clues was required. This involved the 
study of each individual letter, without exception. 

Frau Violet was Very impatient. If at all possible, she 
would have liked the mystery to be solved the next day. 
But Dagobert warned her that it would take time. He could 
not even promise that he would be successful in liftmg the 
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‘And equipped ^th aU this knowledge. Dagohert, are 

yougoingtolookforyo^m^^ 

‘Sultan Flor is a hg self-made cigar- 

cut rather long and ^ lonj-stemmed Turkish pipe. 

“rrCe i“eserve judgment on my origin^ 
That’s why I have cigarettes. Our man could 

view that we re con people who smoke that special 

also be a numerous as cigarette-smokers. 

sort of pipe are n^ near^^^^ ^ 

Sultan f^oke somethmg half-way deeent at 

for those ’"’1° ^ * You get somethmg pretty sohd for 

not too great a cost, xo g 

your money.’ ou say,’ Frau Violet com- 

‘It’s very ^^erred that she was shghtly 

mented, ^ of the information that had been dis- 

irritated at the ^ Dagohert refused to say 

closed. But on nothmg she could do about it. 

another ^^rd ^ y^olet had no cause to concern 

Fortunately for h disagreeable busmess 

Her head was full of other matters and she 
of the lettem. evemng parties 

had plenty * y. Dagohert was responsible 

,, the -;^Stdden hehmd the figure of 

for them, , j. „ Yiolet was to remam m the dark 

‘^^Tnfats Hr wanted a chance to observe the 
" nt Grl?“cle at close range m comfort. There 
M ^rbeen too many people to fit mto one evemng. so 
^cmmments had to be arranged. The guests were 
ndeTiS^The first evemng was for Andreas’ ftiends and 
nd for Frau Violet’s. Preparmg for two such occa 
nd to pmsilng over to was no light matter. 
It was no wonder that Dagohert enjoyed a respite &om 

"Si:':: — »• -> 
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them were able to settle down in the smoking-room again 
for one of their sessions. Dagobert began by complimenting 
his hostess on her two parties. 

‘The whole town’s talking about them,’ he said, ‘and 
everyone’s full of adnuration for your housewifely virtues, 
Frau Violet. ’ 

‘And were you pleased with me too, Dagobert? ’ 

‘ I was simply dehghted. ’ 

‘That’s good, because I know you’re an exacting critic, 
Dagobert. But I can’t get rid of a certam suspicion. Look- 
mg back, I have the feeling that I was really giving these 
parties for you. ’ 

‘Forme?’ 

‘Yes, to help your investigations. I think you wanted all 
these people to come because of your interest in the business 
of the letters. ’ 

‘I bow my head m submission, dear lady. You’ve seen 
right through me. ’ 

‘ Well, has it at least helped you at all ? * 

‘Yes, I beheve we’re a step further forward. It seemed 
clear from the letters that their writer belonged to your 
circle, perhaps even the most intimate circle. I’d have 
regarded it as some sort of success if the outcome of these 
parties had been a purely negative one and if I’d become 
convinced that the writer didn’t m fact belong to the circle 
of your close friends. ’ 

‘ It would be a great rehef to me, Dagobert, if you’d come 
to such a view. I wouldn’t have mmded all my trouble over 
the parties going for nothing. ’ 

‘But I’d have a bad conscience over causing you the 
trouble. ’ 

‘ Did you find anythuig out, Dagobert ? ’ 

‘I was able to strengthen an opinion I’d formed, and 
that’s of some value. I’m following up a Ime of inquiry 
which I believe is the right one. ’ 
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‘It would be marvellous, Dagobert, if you were able to 
solve the problem for us. TeU us whom you suspect.’ . 
‘That would be premature, dear lady. Guesses aren’t very 

helpful. We need to have proofs. ’ 

‘ Don’t torture me so, Dagobert. You know something, so 

say what it is. ’ 

‘It wouldn’t be right to talk so soon. I’m taking it for 
granted, dear lady, that you yourself haven’t spoken about 

this ugly business to anybody. ’ 

‘ Of course not. At least, I admit that I’ve poured out my 
heart to one person, but that’s the same as if I’d told 

nobody. Walter Frankenburg ’ 

‘ Walter Frankenburg, you say ? ’ 

‘Yes he’s my oldest fnend from the time when I was on 
the stage. He’s always been like a father to me. He was my 
witness at the altar, when Andreas and I were married. I 
can tell everythmg to somebody like that. ’ 

‘I was watchmg you, dear lady, while you were taUang to 
him at the party. I wouldn’t have made my remark if I 
hadn’t guessed that you’d taken him into your confidence. ’ 
‘You can’t hold it against me, Dagobert. He’s absolutely 

rehable. ’ 

‘I’d have preferred you not to say anythmg whatever. 
Did you tell him m the course of your talk that you’d put 
the mvestigations m my hands ? ’ 

‘You weren’t mentioned, Dagobert. And I repeat that 
I’d go to the stake for Walter Frankenburg. He’s a truly 
good and honourable person. But never mmd that and go 
on about what you observed. ’ 

‘We had the two groups of guests, Andreas’s friends and 
your friends. From the start I had no great hopes of the 
first lot All these big mdustnahsts and financial Barons 
have then own troubles without sittmg down day after day 
and scrawling anonymous letters. They don’t even have the 
time for it, or at least they don’t easily give up that amount 
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of time. No, the second lot, the artistic population, offered 
a more promising prospect. ’ 

‘ On behalf of the artists, thank you for the compliment.’ 
‘I have no wish to hurt your feelmgs, Frau Violet. If you 
insist upon it. I’m prepared to state publicly that envy, 
hatred and malice are faihngs which are never found in the 
world of the theatre. You see how understanding I am I ’ 

‘ I don’t insist upon it. ’ 

‘ Good. Now, I mentioned to you the other day that the 
letters had probably been written by a clean-shaven man. 
I didn’t want to imply that I could discover that simply 
from the handwriting. The truth is that I went through the 
letters very carefully with an eye to the style of expression 
of the writer. I was struck by certain turns of phrase which 
constantly recurred. To give a few examples, “ It’s a howl,” 
”I was tickled pink”, “a gem of a part”, “imtalented 
beast”, “drum up publicity”, ... I could add any number 
to the hst. Wed, Frau Violet, don’t you see a pointer in all 
that? * 

* Indeed I do, now that you draw my attention to it. ’ 

‘ I reached the conclusion that our author was somewhat 
effeminate and therefore likely to be one of those clean- 
shaven gentlemen. ’ 

‘ Why must he be a gentleman and not a lady ? ’ 

‘ Let me remind you of the Sultan Flor I ’ 

‘ There axe ladies who smoke. ’ 


‘Yes, but they don’t smoke pipes and they don’t roll their 
own cigarettes. So I took a good look at your little friends 
at the party and when it broke up I left in the company of 
some people who seemed to me promising. ’ 

‘ I was watching you, Dagobert. Walter Frankenburg was 
one of the group. * 


Yes, he came with us. And I’m happy to confirm that in 

h^^L IK Outside the theatre, 

even, he plays the part of a noble-hearted father. We went 
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from your party to a coffee-house in the usual way. Obv 
ously the evenmg’s entertainment was reviewed m 

thorough-going style. ’ 

‘ Was I pulled to pieces ? ’ 

‘Not in the least, I assure you. On the contrary. As 
matter of fact, at one moment I felt tempted to start teaxii] 
you asunder myself, so as to encourage the others to <3 

hkewise. ’ 

‘ A fine friend, you are I ’ 

‘I didn’t do it, although I was sure it would achieve 
useful purpose. This letter-wnter of ours must have devel 
ped a tLck sediment of mahce m his nature and in compan 
m an unguarded moment, the mahce would be hable i 
appear. You needn’t worry, Frau Violet. As I say, I didu 
do it. One has one’s prmciples, and even in the greate 
extremity I personally am not prepared to act as an agei 

provocateur. 

‘With so much to gain you ought to have tried it, Dag 
bert.’ 

‘Not for anything. But to contmue, we got on very we 
of course, smce we were all still feelmg the after-effects 
your admirable hock and your Heidsieck. I offered my be 
Havana cigars round the cucle and asked for a cigarette 
exchange. At once a dozen cases were reached towards m 
I refused. I said I had a fancy for a home-made cigarette 
go with my black coffee. Only one person in the group w 
able to obhge. I took his box m my hand. The tobacco w 
Sultan Flor.’ 

‘Ahl’ 

‘We got into conversation together. The man who hi 
helped me out told a funny story and he began it with t; 
words “ You’ll howl at this one The story itself was pret 
tasteless, but the mtroduction had caught my attentio 
Then he began to talk about you and he said that “Viol 
had given a gem of a party * 
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‘ Who was the man, Dagobert ? * 

‘If you don’t mind, I’d rather go on being cautious, Frau 


Violet.’ 

‘But you really do seem to be on the edge of a dis- 
covery.’ 

‘Perhaps I’ve got further even than you imagine, dear 
lady. I propose to visit you tomorrow morning at the un- 
usual hour of ten o’clock. If we don’t succeed tomorrow, then 
I shall come at the same time on the following day. I’d be 
obhged if you too, Grumbach, would stay at home imtil I 
come. Your office won’t run away in the meantime. ’ 

‘Don’t you intend to tell us any more, Dagobert? ’ 

‘I can’t. Only one thing. If one of these letters should 
come before my arrival, please hold up the envelope so that 
the hght falls on it aslant. I hope you’U notice a new feature. 
My guess is that the ink will have a metallic sheen.’ 

When Dagobert arrived the next morning he foimd the 
Grumbachs eagerly employed in holdmg up to the light a 
letter which had just been delivered, and tilting it all over 
the place. Unmistakably it could be seen that the ink had 
a metallic, greenish-gold lustre. Fraiii Violet was in a state of 
great excitement. 

‘Dagobert,’ she called, ‘you’re a sorcerer. How could you 
possibly know ? ’ 

‘Please excuse my impunctuality, dear lady. I intended 
to be present in person when the postman came. I was well 


aware what time these precious letters usually arrive, but 
you know how apt I am to oversleep. Still, it makes no odds. 
Let me have a look. That’s right. The most exquisite metal- 
lic sheen, isn t it? And now, if you’ll forgive me. I’ll make 
myadieux ’ 

‘What’s this, Dagobert, you can’t be thinkmg of ruimmg 
away. First you must explain. * 

‘I carf t spate a moment rf I’m to spring the trap on our 
vOlam, Frau Violet. There’s still a lot to do. But I’d hke to 
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invite myself to dmner and at that stage I’ll give you as full 
an account as you want. ’ 

He hurried away, but returned punctually for the meal at 
five o’clock as he had promised. He ate with relish, while 
Frau Violet in her excitement left the most exquisite dishes 
practically untouched. She could hardly contam herself 
untn the time came for his report, but she knew that he 
would not say a word as long as they were at table and the 
presence of the servants inclmed her to accept his silence. 

But after the meal, when she was back in her favounte 
place m the chimney-corner of the smoking-room and the 
others had made themselves comfortable, she at once asked 
Dagobert to tell his story. 

‘ My work is finished, Frau Violet, ’ he began. ‘ My mission 
is complete You’ll never be pestered \vith those wretched 
letters agam. And even you, Grumbach, will be reheved of 
a disagreeable experience, I suppose. ’ 

‘As far as I’m concerned,* the mdustriahst rephed, ‘my 
way of life wouldn’t be greatly disturbed if the letters kept 
on commg. But I’m still deeply mdebted to you once agam 
Dagobert. ’ 

‘ Tell us ! ’ Frau Violet insisted. 

‘I only wonder, dear lady, whether it wouldn’t be prefer- 
able for you to just be fi:eed from your torment without 
gomg mto all the details. ’ 

‘ Oh no, Dagobert, I want to know everything. * 

‘ Good. Well then, we’ve got our man. ’ 

"‘Who IS it?’ 

‘As I mentioned before, he’s a smoker and he’s clean- 
shaven. You already know how I arrived at those deduc- 
tions. I was telling you, wasn’t J, that a -friend of yours 

offered me some of his good, wholesome, Sultan Flor 
tobacco ? ’ 

‘What fnend?’ 

‘The next day I visited this same man at an hour when 
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I was well aware that he wouldn’t be at home. I knew 
because I had made inquiries. At that time he was engaged 
m a rehearsal at the theatre. My visit was both necessary 
and useful, because I was able to take certain precautions. 
When I left you this morning I went straight to Dr Wein- 
hch, the Commissioner of Police, who’s the only really 
capable man in our crime department. We’re good friends 
and we often exchange news and gossip. I can even say 
without conceit that we stimulate each other and often 
learn qmte a lot from one another. I told him about the 
case and asked if he was wiUmg to help protect the good 
name and the peace of nund of a distinguished household. 
I didn’t ask for official action and indeed I said this could 
be ruled out m advance. AU I required was an expert and 
observant witness of the proceedings which I had m mind. 
He at once agreed to join me and we drove to the house of 
your friend, whom we foimd at home on this occasion as I 
expected. Really, Frau Violet, your coffee today is qmte 
excellent again and as for the brandy, I’ve long been 
meaning to ask ’ 

‘ Oh, Dagobert, never mind about the brandy 1 Go on with 
your story. ’ 

‘No, really, I happen to know qmte a lot about brandy.’ 

‘Dagobert I* 

‘ All right, then, we called on this man at his house. ’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, can’t you tell us who the man is?’ 

‘He received us in style. At home, in his own house, he 
was stiU the noble-hearted father. ’ 

‘ Dagobert. You’re not telling me it’s ’ 

‘ That’s just what I am telhng you.’ 

‘ Not Walter ’ 

‘ Walter Frankenburg, the celebrated actor and the most 
fatherly character m your circle,’ 

‘ But this is terrible I ’ 

‘As I say, he received us in style. He was aotuaUy on the 
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point of embracing me, but I gave a sign to him to desist. 
I made it short and to the pomt. I introduced the Imperial 
and Royal Commissioner of Police, Dr Weinhch, whom I 
had brought mth me because we were on the track of a 
really ugly busmess. Then I took two letters out of my 
pocket, the one from the day before yesterday and today’s 
one, both of them unopened. 

‘“Do you recognize these letters, Herr Prankenburg?” 

‘ “ Certainly not. Nobody’s gomg to believe——” 

‘ “ What aren’t they gomg to believe ? ” 

‘ “ That I wrote them.” 


‘“But why shouldn’t you have written them? What’s 
inside them could be perfectly respectable, couldn’t it ? ” 

‘He saw that he had fallen mto a trap and turned pale, 
but still looked every mch the heroic father. This was Ms' 
house and he was gomg to show us it was his castle too. He 
told us he wasn’t going to aUow himself to be cross-examined 
on his own premises because of some scandalous and utterly 
unfoimded suspicion. ^ 

‘“I just thought,” I countered, “that you might prefer 
an examination here to one m the court-room.” 

‘“You’re the one, sir, who’U have to answer for your 
conduct in the court-room.” 

rm a&aid you won’t be able to give me that pleasure 
'The fact is that you’re lying. That’s your own affair’ 
Unfortunately you seem to be unaware that I can produce 
proofs of my case and that I’ve got you in a steel vice. You 
can twist and turn as much as you like, but you won’t set 
away.” ® 

‘ “ What are these proofs ? ” 


“‘I’m co^ to them. Yesterday I did myself the 
honom of calling on you. I expect you found my card.’’ 

JL OS* 


* “ Have you still got it ?” 

* “Yes, here it is.” 


A 
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‘“That’s a pity from yoiir point of view. You should 
have destroyed it, because it’s about the strongest link in 
the chain of evidence agamst you.” 

“‘What can a visitmg-card possibly prove? You’ve 
written a note on it, invitmg me to give a lecture at the 
Industriahsts’ Club. So far I haven’t either accepted or 
refused. So what have I done to incriminate myself?” 

‘ “ You still don’t want to admit anything, so let’s go into 
the whole business m a methodical way. First of all, I could 
prove that the writing-paper, which was used for all this 
anonymous filth, is kept in one of the drawers of your 
bureau.” 

‘ “How can you say that? ” 

‘ “Because I didn’t waste the five minutes during which I 
was sittmg at your desk, even though your housekeeper was 
keepmg a careful eye on me.” Here I turned to the Commis- 
sioner and asked : “What kind of scent would you say this 
is, on the letters?” 

‘ Dr Weinlich held them imder his nose for a moment and 


rephed : “ I should say it’s a faint scent of violets.” 

‘“Whatever it is,” I explained, “it’s a cheap scent. I’m 
something of an expert on scent, incidentally. But the 
important thing. Commissioner, is that you should smff at 
this upper drawer on the right-hand side of the bureau. 
What can you smell ? ” 


‘ “ It’s exactly the same scent, I can testify.” 

“‘That’s the main thing. I can see you’re going to refuse 
to open the drawer, Herr Frankenburg. I shan’t oblige you 
to do so, although I m sure we’d find one of our proofs 
inside. But it wouldn’t be a conclusive one, I admit. And I 
can reassure you by confessing that we haven’t brought a 
search-warrant with us, so we’re not in a position to bring 
legal pressure to bear. Actually we could easily obtam a 
warrant, but we don’t need one. I’ve got something better. 
Whde I was enjoy, „s the honour of sitting at you? desk, I 
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took the opportunity of trickling three drops of a bronze 
colour dissolved in a solution of water into your ink-well. I 
have the colour hidden in this ring that I’m wearing on my 
finger. You weren’t able to notice my httle trick, Herr 
Frankenburg, but it’s caught you out completely. The note 
which I wrote on the visiting-card was the last document 
written at this desk with untreated mk. Whatever was 
Avntten later would develop a treacherous and undeniable 
metallic sheen as soon as the ink dried. Commissioner 
perhaps you’ll be so kmd as to compare these two letters. 
As the postmarks demonstrate, one of them was written 
before and one after my visit.” 

‘ “ Yes, it’s unmistakable,” Dr Wemhch confirmed. 

‘“The fact is that you could carry out a judicial search 
of all the -wrilmg-desks m Vienna and in none of the others 
would you find this remarkable kind of ink. Do you admit 
now, Herr Walter Frankenburg, that I’ve caught you out ? ” 
‘Well, did he confess ? ’ Frau Violet asked m a high state 
of excitement. 

‘He was a broken man. He abandoned all resistance and 
admitted everything. So now, Frau Violet, you must get 
ready for the hearing in the law-courts. ’ 

‘What are you thmkmg of, Dagobert? Am I supposed to 
appear as a witness and get myself dragged mto sensational 
reports m all the papers ? ’ 

‘Yes, I see your point, but what else can I do with the 
man?’ 

‘Get him out of Vienna. Give him some penance, what- 
ever you like. Only leave me out of it ! ’ 

‘It’s amazmg, how mistaken one can be! I thought, since 
you considered the Countess’s punishment much too 
lement ’ 

‘ Oh, that was something qmte different. ’ 

‘I don’t know how different it was, but in any case I’ve 
already banished your Walter Frankenburg. He’ll never 
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appear on a stage in Vienna again and he’ll let you have a 
contribution for your favourite charity, dear lady. He’ll be 
able to read the announcement in the newspaper. The 
headline will be “From a scoimdrel who was found out” 

and he won t have the shghtest difficulty in recognizing 
himself.’ 
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The Red Silk Scarf 


Maurice Leblanc 


On leaving his house one morning, at his usual early hour 
for going to the Law Courts, Chief-mspector Ganimard 
noticed the curious behaviour of an individual who was 
walking along the Rue PergolSse m front of him. Shabbily 
dressed and wearmg a straw hat, though the day was the 
1st of December, the man stooped at every thirty or forty 
yards to fasten his boot-lace, or pick up his stick or for 
some other reason. And, each time, he took a little piece of 
orange-peel from his pocket and laid it stealthily on the 
kerb of the pavement. It was probably a mere display of 
eccentncity, a childish amusement to which no one else 
would have paid attention; but Ganimard was one of those 
shrewd observers who are mdifferent to nothing that strikes 
their eyes and who are never satisfied until they know the 
secret cause of things. He therefore began to follow the man. 

Now, at the moment when the fellow was turmng to the 
right, into the Avenue de la Grand-Arm4e, the inspector 
caught hirn exchanging signals with a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, who was walking along the houses on the left-hand 
side. Twenty yards further, the man stooped and turned up 
the bottom of his trouser-legs. A bit of orange-peel marked 
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the place. At the same moment, the boy stopped and, with 
a piece of chalk, drew a white cross, surrounded by a circle, 
on the wall of the house next to him. 

The two continued on their way. A minute later, a fresh 
halt. The strange individual picked up a pin and dropped a 
piece of orange-peel; and the boy at once made a second 
cross on the wall and again drew a white circle round it. 

‘By Jove!’ thought the chief-inspector, with a grunt of 
satisfaction. ‘This is rather promising. . . . What on earth 
can those two merchants be plotting?’ 

The two ‘merchants’ went down the Avenue Friedland 


and the Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honor6, but nothing 
occurred that was worthy of special mention. The double 
performance was repeated at almost regular intervals and, 
so to speak, mechamcaUy. Nevertheless, it was obvious, on 
the one hand, that the man with the orange-peel did not do 
his part of the busmess until after he had picked out with a 
glance the house that was to be marked, and on the other 
hand, that the boy did not mark that particular house until 
after he had observed his compamon’s signal. It was certain, 
therefore, that there was an agreement between the two, 
and the proceedings presented no small interest m the chief- 
inspector’s eyes. 


the Place Beauveau, the man hesitated. Then, 
apparently makmg up his mind, he twice turned up nn 
mce turned down the bottom of his trouser-legs. Hereupon, 
he boy sat down on the kerb, opposite the sentry who was 
^imtmg guard outside the Ministry of the Intenor, and 
^ flagstone with two little crosses contained with 
httlfi ft same ceremony was gone through a 

reached the Elys^e. Only, on the 
and dnwT. President’s sentry was marching up 

‘ mn!^; u M i-^tead of two. 

and thmV • Ganimard, pale with excitement 

and thinkmg, ui spite of himself, of 4 inveterate enemy. 
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Lupin, whose name came to his mmd whenever a mysterious 
circumstance presented itself. ‘Hang it all, what does it 
mean?’ 

He was nearly collaring and questioning the two ‘mer- 
chants But he was too clever to conunit so gross a blunder. 
The man with the orange-peel had now ht a cigarette; and 
the boy, also placing a cigarette-end between his lips, had 
gone up to him, apparently with the object of asking for a 
light. 

They exchanged a few words. Qmck as thought, the boy 
handed his companion an object which looked — at least, so 
the inspector beheved — ^like a revolver. They both bent 
over this object; and the man, standmg with his face to the 
wall, put his hand six times in his pocket and made a move- 
ment as though he were loading a weapon. 

As soon as this was done, they walked briskly to the Rue 
de Sur^ne; and the inspector, who followed them as closely 
as he was able to do without attracting their attention, saw 
them enter the gateway of an old house of which all the 
shutters were closed, with the exception of those on the 
third or top floor. 

He hurried in after them. At the end of the carriage- 
entrance, he saw a large courtyard, with a house-pamter’s 
sign at the back and a staircase on the left. 

He went up the stairs and, as soon as he reached the first 
floor, ran still faster, because he heard, right up at the ton 
a din as of a free-fight. * 

When he came to the last landing, he found the door 
open. He entered, listened for a second, caught the sound of 
a struggle, rushed to the room ftom which the soimd ap- 
peared to proceed and remamed standmg on the threshold 
very ^auch out of breath and greatly surprised to see the 

man of the orange-peel and the boy banging the floor with 
chairs. 

At that moment, a third person walked out of an adjom- 
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Tt was a young man of twenty-eight or thirty, 

wearing a parr of short ™;ti, an astrakhan 

taehe. speetacles and a f 

collar and looking like a forever, ^ the ' 

‘Good morning, Ganimard,’ he ”g 

two compamons, ‘Thank you my I 

gratulations on the sueeessful result. Heres the 

'’^r;Siahundred.franenote, pushed themoutside 

and sliut both, doors. . - ‘T wanted to 

‘I am sorry, old ehap,’ he said to Ga^^d- I want 

talk to you . . . wanted to talk to you ^ i ^ jj^g-gctorre- 

He offered him his hand “ still distorted 

mained flabbergasted and that his lace w 

with anger, be exclaimed: And vet it’s 

‘Why, you don’t seem to understand! .. . ^ y 
clear enough ... I wanted to see you ^Vction, 

what could I dor And, pretending to reply If i 

‘No, no, old chap,’ he continued. ‘You re qm e ^ ^ 

had written or telephoned, you would not hav ^^^ted 

else you would have come with a regimen . . to 

to see you ah alone; and I thought the es ^j^ers to 
send those two decent fellows to meet you, wi jn 

scatter hits of orange-peel and draw crosses an 
short, to mark out your road to this place. . • • 
look quite bewildered! What is it? Perhaps you o your 
cognize me? Lupin . . . Arsine Lupin. . • • 
memory. . . . Doesn’t the name remind you of anyt 
‘You dirty scoundrel!’ Ganimard snarled betwe 
teeth. . 

Lupin seemed greatly distressed, and in an affoc o 
voice: , 

‘Are you vexed? Yes, I can see it in your eyes. . • • 
Dugrival business, I suppose? I ought to have wai 
you to come and take me m charge? . . • There no>v> 
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, jnel I promise you, next 
thought never oeeurred to me! 

time. f the earth!’ growled Ganimard. 

‘Andlthmtanglwas gm gy Gammard! We 

I did. I said to ^ j^piy rush at me when he 

haven’t met for an age. He Usunpy 

sees me r” not vet stirred a limb, seemed to be 

Ganimard, vrbo looked around bim, looked at 

^akmg from te Whether he would not do weU 

Lupin, visibly aske controUmg himself, took 

toU h^eh m it, as though he had 

hold of a chair a ^ ^ ^ enemy. 

s r tneh 

quieter place than • and it belongs to the Due de 

once stood m t e ja it_ jets this 

Roehelaure. ^ and decorator. I 

floor tome and t P^jabhshments of this kind: its a 
always keep up lookmg like a 

sound. prache^to^^e,^“‘^P^^^^aq, an ex-eabmet- 

Bossian ’^°W|^^aerstand, I had to select a rather over- 

minister. ... as not to attract attention 

r^fyCtS^ i care a hang about ah thisf said Gani- 

jaard. “*®'^P'^'^ting words and you’re in a hurry. 
‘ ’ han’t b“ long now. . . . Five minutes that’: 

rn^mrt at once. ... Have a cigar? No? Very well 

““^“at’^v^ also, drummed his fingers on the table, whil 

!-• irsT.fr and began m this fashion. 

*^^fhe mh of October, 1599, on a and s^ 

autumn day. . . . Do you follow me? . . But. now that 
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. , t i. it reaUv necessary to go back to the 

come to thmk yoLu about the building of the 

reign of Henry TV and teU y ^ up ui 

Pont-Heuf? No, I end by muddliug you. 

Trench history; and I last night, at one 

Suffice it, then, for you oassing under the last 

o’clock in the morning, a oa uf the 

arch of the Pont-Neuf aforesmd ^^ong^t ^ ^urge. 

river, heard somethmg °P bridge and its evident 

The thing had been flung bargee’s dog 

destmation tvas the bottom of the Seme. 

rushed forward, barking an , u piece of news- 

end of his craft, he saw the amma ° j. objects. He 

paper that had served to map up ^ not fallen into 
took from the dog such o e co carefully, 

the water, went to his cabin an . ^ the man is 

The result struck him as to let me know, 

connected with one of my ’ jng^d in possession of the 

This morning, I was woken ^ collected. Here 

facts and of the objects which the man had eon 

they are.’ +t,Vilp There ^^re, 

He pointed to them, spread out name a large 

first of all, the tom pieces of a fastened to the 

cut-glass inkstand, with a long piece ° ® flexible 

lid. There was a bit of broken glass an a s ^ piece of 
cardboard, reduced to shreds. Lastly, t ere ^ material 
bright scarlet silk, ending in a tassel of t e s 
and colour 


and colour. , Lupim 

‘You see our exhibits, friend of my yo > Tved if 
‘No doubt, the problem would be more eas y 
had the other objects which went overboar o that 

stupidity of the dog. But it seems to me, all t ® 
we ought to be able to manage, with a little re ec 
intelligence. And those are just your great q ^ 

does the business strike you? ’ . stand 

Ganimard did not move a muscle. He was willing 
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Lupin’s chaff, but his dignity commanded him not to speak 
a sLgle word m answer nor even to give a nod or shake of 
the head that might have been taken to express approval or 


criticism. , , ^ t 

‘ I see that we are entirely of one mmd, contmued Lupm, 

without appearmg to remark the chief-inspector’s silence. 
‘And I can sum up the matter briefly, as told us by these 
exhibits. Yesterday evemng, between nine and ^^Ive 
o’clock, a showily-dressed young woman was wounded with 
a knife and then caught round the throat and choked to 
death by a well-dressed gentleman, wem^mg a single eye- 
glass and interested m racing, with whom the aforesaid 
Lowily-dressed young lady had been eatmg three mermgues 

and a coffee Eclair. • j 4.1, 

Lupin ht a cigarette and, takmg Gammard by the 


‘Aha, that’s up against you, chief-inspector! You thought 
that, m the domam of pohce deductions, such feats as those 
were prohibited to outsiders I Wrong, sir! Lupm juggles with 
infer^ces and deductions for aU the world like a detective 
in a novel. My proofs are dazzhng and absolutely simple.’ 

And, pomtmg to the objects one by one, as he demon- 
strated his statement, he resumed: 

‘ I said, after mne o’clock yesterday evening. This scrap of 
newspaper bears yesterday’s date, with the words, “Even- 
ing edition.” Also, you will see here, pasted to the paper, a 
bit of one of those yellow wrappers in which the subscribers’ 
copies are sent out. These copies are always dehvered by the 
nme-o’clock post. Therefore, it was after mne o’clock. I 
said, a well-dressed man. Please observe that this tmy piece 
of glass has the round hole of a single eye-glass at one of the 
edges and that the smgle eye-glass is an essentially aristo- 
cratic article of wear This well-dressed man walked mto a 
pastry-cook’s shop. Here is the very thm cardboard, shaped 
like a box and stiU showing a httle of the cream of the 
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meringues and Eclairs which were packed in it in the usual 
way. Hhving got his parcel, the gentleman with the eye- 
glass joined a young person whose eccentricity in the matter 
of dress is pretty clearly iudicated by this bright-red silk 
scarf. Having jomed her, for some reason as yet unknown, he 
first stabbed her with a knife and then strangled her with 
the help of this same scarf. Take your magnifying glass, 
chief-inspector, and you will see, on the silk, stams of a 
darker red which are, here, the marks of a knife wiped on 
the scarf and there, the marks of a hand, covered with 
blood, clutching the material. Having committed the mur- 
der, his next busmess is to leave no trace behind him. So he 
takes from his pocket, first, the newspaper to which he sub- 
scribes — a racing-paper, as you will see by glancing at the 
contents of this scrap; and you will have no difficulty in 
discovering the title — and, secondly, a cord, which, on in- 
spection, turns out to be a length of whip-cord. These two 
details prove — do they not? — that our man is interested in 
racing and that he himself rides. Next, he picks up the frag- 
ments of his eye-glass, the cord of which has been broken in 
the struggle. He takes a pair of scissors — observe the hack- 
ing of the scissors — and cuts off the stained part of the scarf, 
leavmg the other end, no doubt, in his victim’s clenched 
hands. He makes a ball of the confectioner’s cardboard 
puts in certain things that would have be- 
tlT^^ him, such as the knife, which must have shpped into 
^nps everything in the newspaper, ties it 
^ ^ ^ cord and fastens this cut-glass inkstand to it, as a 

e weight. Then he makes himself scarce. A httle later, 
arp. waterman’s barge. And there you 

story ^orkl... What do you say to the 

Ganunard to see what impression his 

on the inspector. Gammard did not de- 
part from his attitude of silencl 
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Lupin began to laugh: , j j 

* As a matter of fact, you’re annoyed and surpnsed. But 
you’re suspicious as weU: “Why should that confounded 
Lupin hand the business over to me,” say you, ^tead of 
keepincr it for lumself, huntmg down the murderer and 
rifhng his pockets, if there was a robbery? ” The question is 
qmte logical, of course. But-^there is a “but”-I have no 
time you see. I am full up with work at the present mo- 
ment: a burglary in London, another at La^anne an ex- 
change of children at MarseiUes, to say nothing of having 
to save a young girl who is at this moment shadowed by 
death That’s always the way : it never rams but it pours. So 
I saidto myself, “ Suppose I handed the busmess over to my 
dear old Ganimard? Now that it is half-solved for him, he is 
nuite capable of succeeding. And what a service I shaU be 
doing him! How magnificently he will be able to distinguish 
himself! No sooner said than done. At eight o’clock m the 
morning, I sent the joker with the orange-peel to meet you. 
You swallowed the bait; and you were here by mne, all on 
edge and eager for the fray. 

Lupm rose from his chair. He bent over to the inspector 

and, with his eyes on Gammard’s, said: 

‘That’s all. You now know the whole story. Presently, 
you will know the victim; some ballet-dancer, probably, 
some smger at a music-hall. On the other hand, the chances 
are that the criminal lives near the Pont-Neuf, most likely on 
the left bank. Lastly, here are all the exhibits. I make you a 
present of them. Set to work. I shall only keep this end of 
the scarf. If ever you want to piece the scarf together, brmg 
me the other end, the one which the pohce will find round the 
victim’s neck. Btmg it me m four weeks from now to the 
day, that is to say, on the 29th of December, at ten o’clock 
m the mornmg. You can be sure of findmg me here. And 
don’t be afraid: this is all perfectly serious, friend of my 
youth; I swear it is No humbug, honour bright. You can go 
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straight ahead. Oh, by the f S 

with the eye-glass, be a b.t careful: he is left-handed. W 

„?£SS.rf b.!.„ o«J»«a “ ™ ““2 

taking a decision. The inspector rushed ^ter 
once found that the handle of the ^ t„„k 

mechanism which he did not toow, re ^^^utes more 

him ten minutes to unscrew the lock “d ten 

to unscrew the lock of J ^ Ganimard 

had scrambled down the three flights of stair , 

had given up all hope of catching ne ^ j^nu-ed him 
Besides, he was not thinking of it. ^UP in- 

with a queer, complex feehng, made up o ’ 
voluntary admiration and also the va^e 
GaninWd, in spite of aU his efforts, m =Pf J ^ 

sistency of his endeavours, would nev« get the 
this p^cular adversary. He pursued ^ f "®“ken 
duty and pnde, but with the continual dread 
m by that formidable hoaxer and scouted an oo 
face of a public that was always only too wi g ® 


the chief-inspector’s mishaps. V Vi*m as 

This business of the red scarf, in particular, struc 
most suspicious. It was interesting, certainly, m more ^ ^ 

than one, but so very improbable ! And Lupin s exp ^ ^ 
tion, apparently so logical, would never stand the test o 
severe examination! 

‘No,’ said Ganimard, ‘that is all swank: a parcel of sup- 
positions and guess-work based upon nothing at all. I m no 
to be caught with chaff.* 


* 

When he reached the head quarters of police, at 86, 
des Orfevres, he had qmte made up hi.s mind to treat t e 
incident as though it had never happened. 
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He went up to the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Here, one of his fellow-inspectors said: 

‘Seen the chief?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘He was asking for you just now.’ 

‘Oh, was he?’ 

‘Yes, you had better go after him.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘To the Rue de Berne . . . there was a murder there last 
mght.’ 

‘Oh I Who’s the victim?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly ... a music-hall singer, I beheve.’ 
Ganimard simply muttered: 

‘By Jovel’ 

Twenty minutes later, he stepped out of the underground 
railway-station and made for the Rue de Berne. 

The victim, who was known m the theatrical world by 
her stage-name of Jenny Saphir, occupied a small flat on the 
second floor of one of the houses. A pohceman took the 
chief-inspector upstairs and showed him the way, through 
two sitting-rooms to a bedroom where he found the magi- 
strates in charge of the mquiry, together with the divisional 
surgeon and M. Dudouis, the head of the detective-service. 

Ganunard started at the first glance which he gave mto 
the room. He saw, lymg on a sofa, the corpse of a young 
woman whose hands clutched a strip of red silk! One of the 
shoulders, which appeared above the low-cut bodice, wore 
the marks of two woimds surrounded with clotted blood. 
The distorted and almost blackened features still bore an 
expression of frenxied fear. 

The divisional surgeon, who had just finished his examma- 
tion, said: 

‘My first conclusions are very clear. The victim was twice 
stabbed with a dagger and afterwards strangled. The im- 
mediate cause of death was asphyxia.’ 
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crime. 

The examining magistrate objected. ^ 

‘But the neck sho^ys no discoloration. ^ 

‘ She may have been strangled wi P 

kerehief,’ said the doctor. ^ptpptive ‘with this silk 

‘Most probably,’ said the chie » 

scarf, which the victim two hands to 

remains, as though she had clung to it withher 

protect herself.’ , j +^e magi- 

‘But why does only that piece remain? asked tne 

strate. ‘What has become of the other f 

The other may have been stamed wi hurried 

off by the murderer. You can plainly dis mguis 

slashing of the scissors.’ for the 

‘By Jovel’ said Ganimard, between ^efh, 
third tune. ‘That brute of a Lupin saw everythmg 

seemgathmgl* p<;ked the 

‘And what about the motive of the ““dal 

magistrate. ‘The locks have been forced, ^ jj 

turned upside down. Have you anything o 
Dudouis?’ 

The chief of the detective-service replied : 

‘ I can at least suggest a supposition, derive om ^ 
statements made by the servant. The victim, who 
greater reputation on account of her looks than throug 
talent as a smger, went to Russia two years 
brought back with her a magnificent sapphire, whic s^^ 
appears to have received from some person of importance 
the court. Since then, she went by the name of 
Saphir and seems generally to have been very proud of ^ 
present, although for prudence’ sake, she never wore 
daresay that we shall not be far out if we presume the the 
of the sapphire to have been the cause of the crime. 
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‘ But did the maid know where the stone was ’ ’ 

‘No, nobody did. And the disorder of the room would 
tend to prove that the murderer did not know either.’ 

‘We will question the maid,’ said the examinmg-magis- 

M Dudouis took the chief-inspector aside and said: 
‘You’re looking very old-fashioned, Ganimard. What s 
the matter? Do you suspect anything?’ 

‘Nothing at all, chief.’ 

‘That’s a pity. We could do with a hit of showy work m 
the department. This is one of a number of crimes, aU of the 
same class, of which we have failed to discover the per- 
petrator. This tune, we want the crimmal ... and qmckly !’ 

‘ A difficult job, chief. 

‘ It’s got to he done. Listen to me, Ganimard. According to 
what the maid says, Jenny Saphir led a very regular life. 
For a month past, she was in the habit of frequently receiv- 
ing visits, on her return from the music-hall, that is to say, 
at about ’half-past ten, from a man who would stay until 
midnight or so. “He’s a society man,” Jenny Saphir used to 
say, “and he wants to marry me”. This society man took 
every precaution to avoid being seen, such as turning up his 
coat-collar and lowering the brim of his hat when he passed 
the porter’s box. And Jenny Saphir always made a point of 
sendmg away her maid, even before he came. This is the 
man whom we have to find.’ 

‘Has he left no traces? ’ 

‘ None at all. It is obvious that we have to deal with a very 
clever scoundrel, who prepared his crime beforehand and 
committed it with every possible chance of escapmg un- 
punished. TTis arrest would be a great feather m our cap. I 
rely on you, Ganimard. 

‘Ah, you rely on me, chief?’ rephed the inspector. 
‘Well, we shall see ... we shall see ... I don’t say no. . . . 
Only — ’ 
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He seemed in a very nervous condition ; and his agitation 
struck M. Dudouis. 

‘ Only/ continued Ganimard, ‘ only I swear ... do you 
hear, chief? I swear. — ’ 

‘What do you swear?’ 

‘Nothing. . . . We shall see, chief . . . we shall see. . . . 
Ganimard did not finish his sentence until he was outside, 
alone. And he finished it aloud, stamping his foot, in a tone 
of the most violent anger; 

‘ Only, I swear to Heaven that the arrest shall be effected by 
my own means, without my employing a single one of the clues 
with which that villain has supplied me. Ah, no I AJi, no I . •• 
Railing against Lupin, furious at being mixed up in this 
business and resolved, nevertheless, to get to the bottom of 
it, he wandered aimlessly about the streets. His brain was 
seething with irritation; and he tried to adjust his id^ a 
httle and to discover, among the chaotic facts, some trifling 
detail, unperceived by all, unsuspected by Lupin himself, 
that might lead him to success. 

He lunched hurriedly at a bar, resumed his stroll and 
suddenly stopped, petrified, astounded and >confused. He 
was walking under the gateway of the very house in the Rue 
de Sur^ne to which Lupin had enticed him a few hours 
earlier I A force stronger than his own will was drawing him 
there once more. The solution of the problem lay there. 
There and there alone were all the elements of the truth. 
Do and say what he would. Lupin’s assertions were so pre- 
cise, his calculations so accurate that, worried to the inner- 
most recesses of his being by so prodigious a display of 
perspicuity^ could not do other than take up the work at 

the pomt where his enemy had left it. 

Abandoning all further resistance, he climbed the three 
g of stairs. The door of the flat was open. No one had 

ouc e t e exhibits. He put them in his pocket and walked 
away. ^ 
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From that moment, he reasoned and acted, so to speak, 
mechanically, under the influence of the master whom he 
could not choose but obey. 

Admitting that the unlmown person whom he was seek- 
ing hved in the neighbourhood of the Pont-Neuf, it became 
necessary to discover, somewhere between that bridge and 
the Rue de Berne, the first-class confectioner’s shop, open 
in the evenings, at which the cakes were bought. This did 
not take long to find. A pastry-cook near the Gare Saint- 
Lazare showed him some little cardboard boxes, identical m 
material and shape with the one in Ganimard’s possession. 
Moreover, one of the shop girls remembered having served, 
on the previous evening, a gentleman whose face was almost 
concealed m the collar of his fur-coat, but whose eye-glass 
she had happened to notice. 

‘That’s one clue checked,’ thought the inspector. ‘Our 
man wears an eye-glass.’ 

He next collected the pieces of the racing-paper and 
showed them to a newsvendor, who easily recognized the 
Turf lllustrS. Ganimard at once went to the offices of the 
TuTfaxid asked to see the list of subscribers. Going through 
the hst, he jotted down the names and addresses of all those 
who lived anywhere near the Pont-Neuf and prmcipally — 
because Lupm had said so — ^those on the left bank of the 
river. 

He then went back to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, took half a dozen men and packed them off with the 
necessary instructions. 

At seven o’clock m the evemng, the last of these men re- 
turned and brought good news with him , A certain M. 
PrevaiUes, a subscriber to the Turf occupied an entresol 
flat on the Quai des Augustins. On the previous evening, he 
left his place, wearmg a fur-coat, took his letters and’his 
paper, the Turf Illustrd, from the porter’s wife, walked 
away and returned home at midnight. This M. PrevaiUes 
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wore a single eye-glass. He was a regular race-goer and him- 
self owned several hacks which he either rode himself or 
jobbed out. 

The inquiry had taken so short a time and the results 
obtained were so exactly in accordance with Lupin’s pre- 
dictions that Ganimard felt quite overcome on hearing the 
detective’s report. Once more he was measurmg the pro- 
digious extent of the resources at Lupin’s disposal. Never in 
the course of his life — and Ganimard was already well- 
advanced in years — ^had he come across such perspicacity, 
such a quick and far-seeing mind. 

He went m search of M. Dudouis: 

‘Everything’s ready, chief. Have you a warrant?’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I said, everything is ready for the arrest, chief.’ 

‘You know the name of Jenny Saphir’s murderer? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 


‘But how? Explam yourself.’ 

Ganimard had a sort of scruple of conscience, blushed a 
little and nevertheless said : 

‘ An accident, chief. The murderer threw everything that 
was likely to compromise hiTn into the Seine. Part of the 
parcel was picked up and handed to me.’ 

‘By whom?’ 

A boatman who refused to give his name, for fear of 
getting into trouble. But I had aU the clues I wanted. It 
^ difficult as I expected.’ 

^ inspector described how he had gone to work. 

And you caH that an accident! ’ cried M. Dudoms. ‘And 
you say that It was not difficult! Why, it’s one of your 

prudem^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ Eimsh it yourself, Ganimard, and be 


Ganimard 


f ciii • A ^ger to get the business done. He went to 

arnnnrl A, ^ ^gustins With his men and distributed them 
e ouse. He questioned the portress, who said that 
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her tenant took his meals out of doors, but made a pomt of 

looking in after dinner. ' 

A httle before nme o’clock, m fact, leaning out of her 
window, she warned Ganimard, who at once gave a low 
whistle. A gentleman m a taU hat and a fur-coat was commg 
along the pavement beside the Seine. He crossed the road 
and walked up to the house. 

Ganimard stepped forward: 

‘M. Prevailles, I believe?’ 

‘Yes, but who are you?’ 

‘ J iiave a commission to ... 

He had not time to finish his sentence. At the sight of the 
men appearmg out of the shadow, Prevailles quickly re- 
treated to the wall and faced his adversaries, with his back 
to the door of a shop on the ground-floor, the shutters of 
which were closed : 

‘Stand back!’ he cned. ‘I don’t know you!’ 

His right hand brandished a heavy stick, while his left 
was slipped behmd him and seemed to be trying to open the 
door- 

Gammard had an impression that the man might escape 
through this way and through some secret outlet: 

‘None of this nonsense,’ he said, movmg closer to him. 
‘You’re caught. . . . You had better come qmetly.’ 

But just as he was laying hold of Prevailles’ stick, 
Ganimard remembered the warning which Lupin gave him: 
Prevailles was left-handed; and it was his revolver for 
which he was feelmg behmd his back. 

The inspector ducked his head. He had noticed the man’s 
sudden movement. Two reports rang out. No one was hit. 

A second later, Prevailles received a blow under the chm 
from the butt-end of a revolver, which brought him down 
where he stood. He was entered at the D6p6t soon after nme 
o’clock. 

* * 
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Gan.n.a.d enpyed a 

But this capture, so quickly effected, y ^ 

means, and at once made pu i ^ ^ saddled with aU 

sudden celebrity. Prevailles was the news- 

the murders that had remaine P Ganhnard’s 

papers vied with one another m extom g 

Thrcase was conducted ^^^1^ wis 

of all ascertained that Prevai e , Moreover, the 

Thomas Derocq, had already ee supplying any 

search mstituted in his looi"®’ of a baU of whip- 

fresh proofs, at least led to the disc ^ j 

cord simdar to the cord used 
also to the discovery of daggers which wo^d ha 

a wound similar to the wounds ^ Changed. Until 

But, on the eighth day, everything ^^^tions put to 
then Prevailles had refused to rep ^ ° . beaded a cir- 

him; but now, assisted by 1“= ’ he was at the 

cumstantial aUbi and mamtamed that h 

Folies-Berg^res on the night of the racket con- 

As a matter of fact, the pockets of his ^ ^ of 

tamed the counterfoil of a stall-ticket an a p evening, 
the performance, both bearing the date o a -Tntning- 
‘in aUbi prepared in advance,’ objected the examining 

magistrate. 

‘Prove it,’ said PrevaiUes. . 

The prisoner was confronted ^vith the witnesses o 
prosecution. The young lady from the confec lo 
‘thought she knew’ the gentleman with the eye-g ass.^ 
hall-porter m the Rue de Berne ‘ thought he kn^ ^ 
gentleman who used to come to see Jenny Saphir. a 
body dared to make a more defimte statement. 

The examination, therefore, led to nothmg of a prec 
character, provided no solid basis whereon to found a seriou 
accusation 
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The Judge sent for Gammard and told him of his diffi- 
culty: 

‘I can’t possibly persist, at this rate. There is no evidence 
to support the charge.’ 

‘But surely you are convinced in your own mind, 
monsieur le Juge d’mstructioni Prevailles would never have 
resisted his arrest unless he was guilty. 

‘He says that he thought he was bemg assaulted. He also 
says that he never set eyes on Jenny Saphir and, as a matter 
of fact, we can find no one to contradict his assertion. Then 
again, admitting that the sapphire has been stolen, we have 
not been able to find it at his flat. 

‘Nor anywhere else,’ suggested Ganlmard. 

‘ Quite true, but that’s no evidence agamst him. I’ll tell 
you what we shall want, M. Ganimard, and that very soon: 
the other end of this red scarf.’ 

‘The other end?’ 

‘Yes, for it is obvious, that, if the murderer took it away 
with him, the reason was that the stuff is stained with the 
marks of the blood on his fingers.’ 

Ganimard made no reply. For several days, he had felt 
that the whole business was tendmg to this conclusion. 
There was no other proof possible. Given the silk scarf — 
and in no other circumstances — ^Prevaflles’ gmlt was certain. 
Now Ganimard’s position required that Prevailles’ guilt 
should be established. He was responsible for the arrest, it 
had cast a glamour aroimd him, he had been praised to the 
skies as the most formidable adversary of cnmmals; 
and he would look absolutely ridiculous if Prevailles were 
released. 

Unfortunately, the one and only indispensable proof was 
in Lupin’s pocket. How was he to get hold of it? 

Ganimard cast about, exhausted himself with fresh in- 
vestigations from start to finish, spent sleepless nights in 
turning over the mystery of the Rue de Berne, studied the 
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records of Prevailles’ life, sent ten men hunting after the in- 
visible sapphire. Everything was useless. 

On the 28th of December, the examining-magistrate 
stopped him in one of the passages of the Law Courts : 
‘Well, M. Ganimard, any news ? ’ 

‘No, monsieur le juge d’instniction.’ 

‘Then I shall dismiss the case.’ 

‘Wait one day longer.’ 

‘What’s the use? We want the other end of the scarf; 
have you got it? ’ 

‘ I s hal l have it to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow ! ’ 

‘Yes, but please lend me the piece in yom possession.’ 
‘What if Ido?’ 

‘If you do, I promise to let you have the whole scarf 
complete.’ 

‘Very -well, that’s understood.’ 

Gammard followed the exanaimng-magistrate to his room 
and came out with the piece of silk : 

‘Hang it aUl’ he growled. ‘Yes, I will go and fetch the 
^oof and I shall have it too . . . always presuming that 
mer^^ Lupin, has the courage to keep the appoint- 


doubt for a moment that 
what PY yo^d have this courage; and that was just 

Anxintic A ^ ^ object, m the circumstances? 
everv nrp/ + hatred, he resolved to take 

iiito a necessary not only to prevent his fallmg 

now that make his enemy faU into one, 

which was theTg^h^^^^^ offered. And, on the next day, 
after spendmp th ° ^®<^^niber, the date fixed by Lupin, 
the Rue de ^ old manor-house in 

other outlet than the himself that there was no 

ont-door, he warned his men that he 
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was goins on a dangerous expedition and arrived with them 

QT\ flic field of Ijuttlc. . 

He posted them in a caK and gave them formal instruc- 
tions: it he showed himself at one o£ the 
or if he faded to return within an hour, the detectives were 
to enter the house and arrest any one who tried to leave it. 

The chief-inspector made sure that ins revolver was m 
working order and that he could take it from his poeket 

'trJXvs‘S'5..,. -1.. .... 0.- ^ 

, broken. After ascertaining that 

?he° wfoCs“of the prmcipal room looked out on the street, 

he visited the three other rooms that made up the flat. 

There was no one there. ^ u . 

•Master Lupin was afraid,’ he muttered, not without a 

certain satisfaction. ^ j 

‘Don’t be silly,’ said a voice behind him. 

Turning round, he saw an old workman, wearing a house- 
painter’s long smock, standing in the doorway. 

‘You needn’t bother your head,’ said the workman. It s 
I Lupm. I have been working in the painter’s shop smee 
ekrly mo'rmng. This is when we knock off for breakfast. So I 

came upstairs.’ ^ a a 

He looked at Ganimard with a quiZ2ang smile and cried: 

‘ ’Pon my word, this is a gorgeous moment I owe you, old 

chap I I wouldn’t seU it for ten years of your life; and yet 

you know how I love you! What do you thmk of it, artist? 

Wasn’t it well thought-out and well foreseen? Foreseen 

from alpha to omega ? Did I understand the busmess ? Did I 

penetrate the mystery of the scarf? I’m not saying that 

there were no holes m my argument, no links imssmg in the 

ebam But what a masterpiece of mtelhgencel Gam- 

mard, what a reconstruction of events ! What an mtmtion 

of everythmg that had taken place and of everythmg that 

was gomg to take place, from the discovery of the crime to 
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of « nroof I What a really mar- 
oTir arrival here in scare scarf? ’ 

ellous divination! Have yo 
‘Yes, half of it. Have you the other . 

‘ Here it is. Let’s compMe. 

They spread the two pieces o Moreover, the 

.nade hy the scissors corresponded exactly 

S:" ru"ol"Xnic. Ganimard: it’s rather 

dark in here.’ which though it over- 

They moved mto the next roo , » held his piece 

looked the courtyard, was Ughtcr; and Lupm hel 
of silk against the mndow-pane: 

‘Look’ he said, making ^ marks of the 

The inspector gave a st^ of _ distinctly visible, 

five fingers and the prmt of the pa seized the 

The evidence was undeniable. The mur er v^l^athad 

stuff in his blood-stamed hand, in the same 
stabbed Jenny Saphir, and tied the scarf ro Lupin- 

‘And it is the print of a left hand, o se ^^y^out 

‘Hence my warning, which had nothing mirac that 

it, you see. ¥or, thougb I admit, friend of my ye^ ^ *^on’t 
you may look upon me as a superior mtelhgence, 
have you treat me as a wizard.’ ^ upm 

Ganimard had quickly pocketed the piece of s 
nodded his head in approval: jje 

‘Quite right, old boy, it’s for you. I’m so gin 
glad I And, you see, there was no trap about an 
only the wish to oblige ... a service between ’ 

tween pals. . . . And also, I confess, a little curiosity- 
Yes, I wanted to examme this other piece of sdk, the one 

pohee had Don’t be afraid. I’ll give it back to you 

Just a second. . . .’ 

Lupin, with a careless movement, played with the 
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at the end of this half of the scarf, while Ganimard listened 
to him in spite of himself: 

‘How ingenious these httle b.ts of women’s work arei Did 
f in the maid’s evidence? Jenny Saphir 

C" “a, “di. -a ^ ■»- 

om. bm .Dd noato. It 1. bb™- tb-t ^ 

herself . Besides, I noticed that from the &st. I am 
naturally curious, as I have already told you, and I made a 
examination of the piece of silk winch you have 

iL Jt in your pocket. Inside the tassel, I found a httle 
]ust put in y p stitched mto it to bring 

° xi^^^pLtor felt greatly puzzled and did not take his 

eves off the other. And Lupmeontmued: ij i, t„ 

^^Then I said to myself, “How mterestmg it would be to 
w the other half of the scarf, the one which the pohce 
« victun’s neck! For this other half, which 

rtld m ^ands at last, is finished off in the same way... 
^ T L able to see if it has a hiding-place too and 

what’s inside ,t. . . . But look, my friend, isn’^ it clev^ly 
made? And so simple 1 All you have to do is to take a skem 
of red cord and braid it round a wooden cup, leavmg a re- 
cess a httle empty space in the middle, very smaU, of 

Vbn+ InTfre enouffh to hold a medal of a saint . • • or 
course, our largc ° . n , c u 

vthme. . - • A precious stone, for instance. . . . bucn as a 

sapptnre. ... 

At that moment, he finished pushmg back the silk cord, 
and from the hollow of a cup, he took between his thumb 
and forefinger a wonderful blue stone, perfect m respect of 
size and purity. 

‘Ha! What did I tell you, fnend of my youth? ’ 

He raised his head. The inspector had turned hvid and 
was starmg wild-eyed, as though fascinated by the stone 
that sparkled before him He at last realized the whole plot : 
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‘You dirty scoundrel! ’ he muttered, repeating the insults 
which he had used at the first interview. ' You scum of the 
earth!’ 

The two men were standing one against the other: 

‘Give me that back,’ said the inspector. 

Lupin held out the piece of sUk. 

‘And the sapphire,’ said Ganimard, in a peremptory tone. 
‘Don’t be silly.’ 

* Give it back, or . . .’ 

‘Or what, you idiot?’ cried Lupin. ‘Look here, do you 
think I put you on to this soft thing for nothing ? 

‘Give it back!’ 

‘You haven’t noticed what I’ve been about, that s plain. 
What! For four weeks, I’ve kept you on the move like a 
deer; and you want to . . .! Come, Ganimard, old chap, p^ 
yourself together! . . . Don’t you see that you’ve been play- 
ing the good dog for four weeks on end? . . . Fetch it, 
Rover! . . . There’s a nice blue pebble over there, which 
master can’t get at. Hunt it, Ganimard, fetch it . . . bring it 
to master. . . . Ah, he’s his master’s own good httle dog! . * • 
Sit up I Beg! . . . Does’ms want a bit of sugar then? . • • 
Ganimard, containing the anger that seethed within him, 
thoT^ht only of one thing, summoning his detectives. And, 
as the room in which he now was looked out on the court- 
y , e tried gradually to work his way round to the com 
municating door. He would then run to the wmdow and 
break one of the panes. 

the same, continued Lupin, ‘ what a pack of dunder- 
eads you and the rest must be I YouVe had the silk aU this 
e and not one of you ever thought of feeling it, not one 
asked himself the reason why the poor girl hung 

witTnn f You just acted at haphazard, 

^thout reaeoting, without foreseeing anytlung. . 

inspector had attained his obiect. Taking advantage 
a secon when Lupm had turned away from him, he 
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suddenly wheeled round and gasped <i<xn-handle. But 
an oath eseaped him: the handle did not budg . 

Lupin burst into a A* ^at! You lay a 

‘Not even thatl You did I may perhaps smell 

trap for me and yo“ gjlo^ yourself to be 

f 1 atmom withot^ a'«^^ whether I am not 

brin^g y°" Jare fitted with a speeial meehan- 

”rS now, speaking frankly, what do you think of 

""“^t do I think of it? - roared Ganimard, beside himself 

™He'Sd drawn his revolver and was pomtmg it straight at 
Lupin’s face: ^ j of itj. 

‘Lur^p^eld himseU m front of him and shrugged his 
shoulders: 

‘ Sold agam ! ’ he said. ^ 

‘“r^gamfsaTh^Aeadly weapon won’t go off.’ 

‘.^^i^^rltherme, your housekeeper, is in my service. She 
daiSed the charges to morning, whde you were having 

^^^“madfriunous gesture, pocketed the revolver 

and rushed at Xiupin. i . . i. n j 

‘ WeU? ’ said Lupin, stoppmg him short with a weU-auned 

lack on the shm. _ 

Their clothes were almost touching. They exchanged 
lances of two adversaries who mean to come to blows. 
Nevertheless, there was no fight. The recoUection of the 
earher struggles made any present struggle useless. And 
Ganimard, who remembered all his past failures, his vain 
attacks, Lupm’s crushmg reprisals, did not hft a hmb. There 
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was nothing to be done. He felt it. Lupin had forees at his 
eomniand against which any individual force simply broke 

to pieces. So what was the good? fv,rm£rh 

agree; said Lupin, in a friendly voice, as thoug 

answering Ganimard’s unspoken thought you 
better to let things be as they are. Besides, friend of y 
youth, think of all that this incident has brought you -. fame 
the certainty of quick promotion and, thanks to tha , 
prospect of a happy and comfortable old age . ^ J » 

don’t want the discovery of the sapphire and e e 
poor Arsine Lupin in addition! It wouldn t be fair. To say 
nothmg of the fact that poor Arsine Lupm saved y 

life Yes sir! Who warned you, at this very spo , 

Prevadles was left-handed? — And is this the way y 

thahkme?It’snotprettyofyou, Ganimard. Upon my wor , 

you make me blush for you I ’ 

While chattering. Lupin had gone through the ^ V 
formance as Ganimard and was now near the door, a 
maid saw that his foe was about to escape him. Forge 
ah prudence, he tried to block his way, and receive 
tremendous butt in the stomach, which sent him rolling 
the opposite wah. 

Lupin dexterously touched a spring, turned the ban 
opened the door and slipped away, roaring with laughter as 
he went. 


* ♦ 

Twenty mmutes later, when Ganimard at last succeeded in 
ioming bis men, one of them said to him; 

‘ A house-painter left the house, as his mates were com^g 
back from breakfast, and put a letter m my hand, 
that to your governor,” he said. “Which governor?” I 
asked, but he was gone. I suppose it’s meant for you. 

‘ Let’s have it.’ 
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Gamniard opened the letter. It was hurriedly scribbled in 
pencil and contained these words: 

‘This is to warn you, friend of my youth, against 
excessive creduhty. AVIien a fellow tells you that the 
cartridges in your revolver are damp, however great 
your confidence m that fellow may be, even though his 
name be Arsine Lupin, never allow yourself to be 
taken in. Fire first; and, if the feUow hops the twig, you 
will have acquired the proof (1) that the cartridges are 
not damp; and (2) that old Catherme is the most 
honest and respectable of housekeepers. 

‘One of these days, I hope to have the pleasure of 
makmg her acquaintance. 

‘Meanwhile, fnend of my youth, beheve me 

‘always affectionately and smcerely yours, 

‘AnskNE Lupin’ 
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The Secret of the 
^Magnifique \ 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The man was awaiting the service of his dinner in the magni- 
ficent buffet of the Gare de Lyons. He sat at a table laid for 
tluee, on the nght-hand side of the entrance and close to 
t e window. From below came the turmoil of the trams. 

very few minutes the swing doors opened to admit httle 
parties of travellers. The sohtary occupant of the table 
^rce y ever moved his head. Yet he had always the air of 

tintniishpil^w^^^ both unremarkable and undis- 

oCmtfT' ^mewhat less than medium height, 
btae f™ His head was thrust a 

stol ^“1“ '--e afflicted with a chronic 

who has taken t spectacles with the air of one 

constant habit of ^ escaped the 

almost stork-hke which had given to his neck an 

were ironlef h ^ thin moustache 

h- adi^ed 

o in a trim, scholarly hand: 
iia JOHN T. laxworthy. 

Passenger to 

Via Pans. 
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A maitre d’hotcl. who was passing, paused and looked at the 

two as yet unoccupied places. 

‘Monsieur desires the service of his dinner?’ he inquired. 
Mr John T. Laxsvorthy glaneed up at the cloek and care- 
fully compared the time with his own watch. He answered 
the man’s inquiry m French which betrayed no sign of any 

^^‘S*^fivc minutes,’ he declared, ‘my fnends will have 
arrived. The service of dinner can then proceed. 

The man bowed and withdrew, a little impressed by his 
customer’s trim precision of speech. Almost as he left the 
table the swing doors opened once more to admit another 
traveller. The new-comer stood on the threshold for a mo- 
ment, lookmg around him. He carried a much-labelled 
dressing-case in his hand, and an umbrella under his arm. 
He stood firmly upon his feet, and a more thoroughly 
British, self-satisfied, and obvious person had, to all 
appearance, never climbed those stans. He wore a travel- 
ling-suit of dark grey, a check ulster, broad-toed boots, and 
a Homburg hat. His complexion was sandy, and his figure 
distinctly mclined towards corpulence. He wore scarcely 
noticeable side-whiskers, and his chin and upper lip were 
clean-shaven. His eyes were bright and his mouth had an 
upward and humorous turn. The imtials upon his bag 
were W.FJ^., and a printed label upon the same mdicated 

his full name as; 


ME W. FOEREST ANDEESON, 

Passenger to , 

Via Pans. 

( - 

Tqrfc; brief contemplation of the room was soon over. His 
eyes fell upon the sohtary figure, now deep m a book, 
seated at the table on his right. He set down his dressing- 
case by the side of the wall, yielded his coat and hat to the 
attendant vestiaire, and, with the pleased smile of one who 
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greets an old friend approached the table at which Mr John 
T. Laxworthy sat waiting. 

The idiosyncrasies of great men are always worth noting, 
and Mr John T. Laxworthy was, without a doubt, fore- 
doomed from the cradle to a certain measure of celebrity. 

TTis method of receiving the new-comer was in some respects 
curious. From the moment ’^hen the swing doors had been 
pushed open and the portly figure of Mr Forrest Anderson 
had crossed the threshold, his eyes had not once quitted the 
heavy-looking volume, the contents of which appeared so 
completely to absorb his attention. Even now, when his 
friend stood by his side, he did not at once look up. Slowly, 
and with his eyes still riveted upon the pages he was study- 
ing, he held out his left hand. 

‘ I am glad to see you, Anderson,* he said, ‘ Sit down by 
my side here. You are nearly ten minutes late. I have de- 
layed ordermg the wine until your arrival* Shall it be white 
or red?’ 

Anderson shook with much heartiness the limp fingers 
wMch had been offered to him, and took the seat indicated. 

His friend s eccentricity of manner appeared to be faniihar 
to him, and he offered no comment upon it. 

White, if you please— Chablis of a dry brand, for choice. ^ 
orry if I m late. Beastly crossing, beastly crowded train. 
Glad to be here, anyhow.’ 

Mr John T. Laxworthy closed bis book with a little sigh 
of regret, and placed a marker within it. He then carefully 
adjusted his spectacles and made a deliberate survey of 
i^ly*^^^^^^^* nodded, slowly and approv- 

partridges?’ he inquired. 

aaa, Air Anderson declared, with a sigh. ‘It was one 
stoTO in June that did it. We went light last season, though, 
an ^ m putting down forty brace of Hungarians. You see 
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llr Laxworthy touched the table with his forefinger, and 
his companion almost automatically stopped. 

‘Quite excellent,’ the former pronounced dryly. ‘Don’t 
overdo it. I should think that this must be Sydney.’ 

Mr Anderson glanced towards the entrance. Then he 
looked back at his companion a little curiously. Mr Lax- 
worthy had not raised his head. 

‘How the dickens did you know that it was Sydney?’ he 

demanded. 

Mr Laxworthy smiled at the tablecloth. 

‘I have a special sense for that sort of thing,’ he 
remarked. ‘I hke to use my eyes as seldom as pos- 
sible.’ 

A young man who had just completed a leisurely survey 
of the room dropped his monocle and came towards them. 
From the tips of his shmy tan shoes to his smoothly 
brushed hau, he was unmistakable. He was young, he was 
English, he was well-bred, he was an athlete. He had a 
pleasant, umntelhgent face, a natural and prepossessmg 
ease of manner. He handed his ulster to the attendant vesti- 
aire and beamed upon the two men. 

‘How are you, Forrest? How do you do. Laxworthy? ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Lookmg jolly fit, both of you.’ 

Mr Laxworthy raised his glass. He looked thoughtfully at 
the wme for a moment, to be sure that it was free from any 
atom of cork. Then he inclined his head in turn to each of 
his compamons. 

‘I “am glad to see you both,’ he said. ‘On the whole, I 
think that I may congratulate you. You have done well. I 
drink to our success.’ 

The toast was drunk m silence. Mr Forrest Anderson set 
down his glass — empty — ^with a httle murmur of content. 

‘It is somethmg,’ he remarked, vigorously attacking a 
new course, ‘ to have satisfied our chief.’ 

The young man opposite to him subjected the dish which 
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was being offered to a long and deliberate survey through 

his eyeglass, and finally refused it. 

‘Give me everything in France except the beef, he 
declared. ‘Must be the way they cut it, I think. Quite right, 
Andy,’ he went on, glancing across the table. ‘ To have satis- 
fied such a critic as the chief here is an achievement indeed. 
Having done it, let us hear what he proposes to do with us.’ 

‘ In other words,’ Mr Anderson put in, ‘ what is the game 
to be?’ 

There was a short pause. Mr John T. Laxworthy was 
continuing his repast—which was, by the by, of a mu^ 
more frugal character than that offered to his gnes 
without any sign of having even heard the inquiry addresse 
to him by his companions. They knew him, however, and 
they were content to wait. Presently he commenced to pee 
an apple and simultaneously to unburden himself. 

‘A great portion of this last year,’ he said, ‘which you 
two have spent apparently with profit in carrying out my 
instructions, I myself have devoted to the perfection of a 
certain scholarly tone which I feel convinced is my proper 
environment. Incidentally, I have devoted myself to the 
study of various schools of philosophy.’ 

‘I will take a hqueur,’ decided the young man, whose 
name was Sydney — ^‘something brain-stimulating. A Grand 
Manner, waiter, if you please.’ 

The same for me,’ Mr Forrest Anderson put in hastily* 
‘Also, in a few moments, some black coffee.’ 

Air Laxworthy did not by the flicker of an eyelid betray 
the slightest annoyance at these interruptions. He waited, 
ind^d, until the liqueurs had been brought before he spoke 
again, continumg the while in a leisurely fashion the peeling 
and preparing of his apple. Even for some time after his 
friends had again offered him their undivided attention, he 
continued his task of extracting from it, with precise care, 
every fragment of core. 
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‘In one very interesting treatise/ he recommenced at 
last, ‘I found several obvious truths mgemously put. A 
certain decadence in the matenal prosperity of an ima- 
ginary state is clearly proved to be due to a too bhnd 
foUo^ving of the tenets of what is known as the hysterical 
morality, as against the decrees of what we might call 
expediency. A little sentiment, like garhc m cookery, is a 
good thmg; too much is fatal. A httle — sufficient — ^morahty 
is excellent; a superabundance disastrous. Society is 
divided mto two classes, those who have and those who 
desire to have. The one must always prey upon the other. 
They are, therefore, always changing places. It is this con- 
tinued movement which lends energy to the human race. 
As soon as it is suspended, degeneration must follow as a 
matter of course. It is for those who recognize this great 
truth to follow and obey its tenets.’ 

‘May we not hear more defimtely what it is that you 
propose ? ’ Anderson asked, a little anxiously. 

‘We stand,’ Mr Laxworthy rephed, ‘always upon the 
threshold of the land of adventure. At no place are we 
nearer to it than in this room. It is our duty to use our 
energies to assist in the great prmciples of movement to 
which I have referred. We must take our part m the struggle. 
On which side? you naturally ask. Are we to be amongst 
those who have, and who, through weakness or desire 
must yield to others ? or shall we take our place amongst the 
more mteUectual, the more highly gifted mmonty, those 
who assist the progress of the world by helpmg towm-ds the 
redistribution of its wealth? Sydney, how much money 
have you?’ 

‘ Three hundred and ninety-five francs and a few coppers ’ 

the young man answered promptly. ‘It sounds more in 
French.’ 

‘And you, Anderson?’ 

Mr Forrest Anderson coughed. 
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‘ With the exception of a five-franc piece, he admitted 
am worth exactly as much as I shall be able to borrow from 

you presently.’ , 

' In tliat case/ air Laxworthy said dryly, ourposi ^ 

preordained. We take our place amongst the ag^css 
The young man whose name was Sydney opp^u 
eyeglass. ^ 

‘One moment/ he said. ‘Andy here and I ^parcelv 
our financial impecuniosity at your request, t can s 
he a surprise to you, considering that we have ^ 

lived upon your bounty for the last year. It seems ^ 

that you should imitate our candour. There were 
short time ago, of a considerable sum of money 
you had become entitled. To teU you the truth, ^ ^ ^ 
man went on, leaning a little across the table, w 
almost afraid, or rather I was, that you might aban 

shadowy enterprise of ours.’ ^ riosed, 

l^Ir John T. Laxworthy, without being 
which was almost too much to expect of a man wi 
perfect poise, seemed nevertheless somewhat taken 
He opened his lips as though to make some reply, nn 
them again. When he snenlr, it; was grudgingly* 


them again. When he did speak, it was grudging y* ^ 
No successful enterprise, or series of enterprises, 
conducted without capital,’ he said. ‘I am ais- 

that I am in possession of a certain amount of t ^ 
pensable commodity. I do not feel myself called 
state the exact amount, but such money as is 
our iourneyings, or for any enterprise in which we 
engaged wili he forthcoming.’ 

^Ir Anderson stroked his chin meditatively- 
I am sure,’ he ‘said, ‘that that sounds quite sa 

busmess,’ the young man 
ere is just one thing more upon which I think 
to have an understanding. You say that we are to taK 
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place amongst the aggressors. Exactly what does that 
mean?’ 

Mr Lax\vorthy looked at him coldly. 

‘It means precisely what I choose that it shall mean,’ he 
replied. ‘Any enterprise or adventure in which we may be- 
come engaged will be selected by me, and by me only. My 
chief aim — I have no objection to telling you this — is to 
make life tolerable for ourselves, to escape the dull mono- 
tony of idleness, and, mcidentally, to embrace any oppor- 
tunity which may present itself to enrich our exchequer. 
Have you any objection to that?’ 

‘None,* IVIr Forrest Anderson declared. 

‘None at all,’ Sydney echoed. 

‘ There are three of us,’ Mr Laxworthy went on. ‘We each 
have our use. Mme is the chief of all. I supply the brains. 
My position must be unquestioned.’ 

‘For ray part, I am ^viUing enough,’ Sydney remarked. 
‘It’s been your show from the first.’ 

Mr Forrest Anderson, who had dmed well and forgotten 
his empty pockets, laughed a genial laugh. 

‘I agree,’ he declared. ‘Tell us, when and where do we 
start, and shall our first enterprise be Kckwicldan, or am I 
to play the Sancho Panza to your Don Quixote and Syd- 
ney’s donkey?’ 

Mr Laxworthy regarded his associates coldly. There 
was a silence, a silence which became somehow an om- 
inous thing. Around them reigned a babel of tongues, a 
clatter of crockery. Below, the turmoil of the busy 
station, the shriekmg of departing trams. But at the 
table presided over by Mr Laxworthy no word was 
spoken. Mr Anderson’s gemahty faded away. Hjs young 
compamon’s armable nonchalance entirely deserted him. 
Either of them would have given worlds to have been 
able to dispel the strange effect of this silence with some 
casual remark. But upon them lay the spell of the 
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conqueror. The little man at the head of the table held 

them m the hollow of his hand. 

‘It may be,’ he said, breaking at last that curious 
silence, ‘ that no other occasion will ever arise when it will be 
necessary to speak to you in this fashion. So now listen. You 
are right to indulge in the urbanities of existence. Keep 
always the snule upon your lips, if you can, but imdemeath 
let the real consciousness of life be ever present. I do not 
claim for myself the genius of a Pickwick or the valour of 
a Don Quixote. On the other hand, we are not paltry aggres- 
sors against Society, failing in one enterprise, successful m 
the next, a mark for ridicule and contempt one moment, and 
for good-humoured sufferance the next. I do not ask you to 
embark with me as farceurs upon a series of enterprises 
carried out upon the principle of “Let us do our best and 
chance the rest.” It is just possible that the fates may be 
against us, and that we may live together for many months 
the lives of ordmary and moderately commonplace human _ 
beings. I ask you to remember that no sense of danger 
would ever deter me from embarking upon any adventure 
which I deemed hkely to afford us either diversion, wealth, 
or satisfaction of any sort whatsoever. We are not pleasure- 
seekers. We are men whose one end and aim is to escape 
from the chains of everyday existence, to avoid the hum- 
drum life of our fellows. Therein may lie for us many and 
peculiar dangers. Adopt, if you the motto of the pagans 

— “ Let us eat and drhik, for tomorrow we die I ” So long as 

you remember. Will you dnnk with me to that remem- 
brance?’ 

Laxworthy, as he grew less enigmatic in his speech, 
eeame, if possible, more whimsical m his mann erisms. Se 
ordered the best Cognac, at which he himself scarcely 
glanced, and turned with a httle sigh of relief to his book. 
In the imdst of this hubbub of sounds and bustle of dmers 
le continued to read with every appearance of studious 
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enjoyment. His two companions were content enough, 
apparently, to relax after their journey and enjoy their 
cigars. Nevertheless, they once or twice glanced curiously 
at their chief. One of these glances he seemed, although he 
never raised his head, to have intercepted, for, carefully 
markmg the place in his book, lie pushed it away and 
addressed them. 

‘Our plans,’ he announced abruptly, ‘are not yet wholly 
made. We wait here for — shall we call it an inspiration? 
Perhaps, even at this moment, it is not far from us.’ 

Mr Porrest Anderson and his vis-^-vis turned as though 
instmctively towards the door. At that moment two men 
who had just passed through were standing upon the 
threshold. One was rather past middle-age, corpulent, 
with red features of a coarse type. His companion, who was 
leaning upon his arm, was much younger, and a very dif- 
ferent sort of person. He was tall and exceedingly thin. His 
features were wasted almost to emaciation, his complexion 
was ghastly. He seemed to have barely strength enough to 
move. 

‘They are commg to the table next us,’ Laxworthy said, 
in a very low tone, ‘The address upon their luggage will be 
interesting.’ 

Slowly the two men came down the room. As Laxworthy 
had expected, they took possession of an empty table close 
at hand. The yoimg man sank into his chair with a little 
sigh of exhaustion. 

‘A hqueur brandy, qmck,’ the older man ordered, as he 
accepted the menu from a waiter. ‘My friend is fatigued.’ 

Sydney took the bottle which stood upon their own table 
poured out a wineglassful, and, rising to his feet, stepped 
across and accosted the young man. 

‘Do me the favour of drinkmg this, sir,’ he begged. ‘The 
service here is slow and the brandy excellent. I can see that 
you are in need of it. It may serve, too, as an aperitif.’ 
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The young man accepted it with a smile of gratitude. His 

companion echoed his thanks. friVnd 

‘Very much obUged to you, sir,’ he declared. My ^ 

here is a little run down and finds travellmg fa gumg. 

‘A passmg malady. I W?’ Sydney remarked, pre 

paring to return to his seat. , « a ’ the 

‘ A legacy from that cursed graveyard— South Afnc , 

older man growled. 

Sydney stepped back and resumed his seat. In 

mmutes he leaned across the table. 

‘The Paradise Hotel, Hy^res,’ he said under his breath. 

Mr Laxworthy looked thoughtful. 

‘You surprise me,’ he admitted. ^ 

‘ What do you know of them ? ’ Anderson inqmre 
Mr Laxworthy shrugged his shoulders. tWven 

‘Not much beyond the obvious facts, he a e • 

you, my friends, are not wholly deceived, I presume, 

young man’s appearance?’ . 

They evidently were. Then* faces expresse 

comprehension. 

Mr Laxworthy sighed. > . > 

‘You must both of you seek to develop the nnnor se » 

he enjoined reprovingly. ‘Your powers of observatmn, 
instance, are, without doubt, exceedingly stunted, e 
assure you, for example, that your sympathy for that yo 
man is entirely wasted.’ , i 

‘You mean that he is not really ill?’ Sydney as 


mcredulously. 

Most certainly he is not as ill as he pretends, Mr Lax 
worthy declared dryly. ‘ If you look at him more close y 
you ^vlll discover a certain theatncahty in his pose which o 
itself should undeceive you.’ 

You know who he is ? ’ Sydney asked. 

‘ I beheve so,’ Laxworthy admitted. ‘ I can hazard a guess 
even to his companion’s identity. But — the Paradise Hotel, 
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Hy^es! Order some fresh coffee. We are not ready to leave 
yet. Anderson, watch the door. Sydney, don t let them 
notice it, but watch our friends there. Something may 
happen.’ 

A tall, broad-shouldered man with a fair moustache and 
wesrmg a long travellmg-coat had entered the buffet. He 
stood there for a moment lookmg around, as though m 
search of a table. The majority of those present suffered his 
scrutmy, unnoticmg, mdifferent, naturaUy absorbed in 
themselves and their own affairs. Not so these two men who 
had last entered. Eveiy nerve of the young man’s body 
seemed to have become tense. His hand had stolen into the 
pocket of his travellmg-coat, and with a httle thnil Sydney 
saw the ghtter of steel half shown for a moment between his 
interlocked fingers. No longer was this young man’s coun- 
tenance the countenance of an mvahd. It had become in- 
stead like the face of a wolf. His front teeth were showing— 
he had moved slightly so as to give his arm fuU play. It 
seemed as though a tragedy were at hand. 

The man who had been standmg on the threshold depo- 
sited his handbag upon the floor near the wall, and came 
down the room. Laxworthy and his two associates watched. 
Their two neighbours at the next table sat m weU sunulated 
mdifference, only once more Sydney saw the gleam of hid- 
den steel flash for a moment from the depths of that ulster 
pocket. The new-comer made no secret of his destmation. 
He advanced straight to their table and came to a standstill 
immediately m front of them. Both the stout man and his 
invahd compamon looked up at him as one might regard a 

stranger. , • , i 

To all appearance Laxworthy was engrossed m his book. 

Sydney and Anderson watched and listened, but of all the 
words which passed between those three men, not one was 
audible. No change of countenance on the part of any one of 
the three indicated even the nature of that swift and fluent 
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interchange of words. Only at the last, the elder ^ 
touched the label attached to his dressing-bag, and they 

heard his words: af 

‘The Paradise Hotel, Hyferes. We shall be there for at 

least a month.’ 

The new-comer stood perfectly still for several momente, 
as though dehberating. The young man’s , 

inch or two from his pocket. Chanee and t^age y 
together in the midst of that crowded room, unnofaced s 
by those three at the adjoining table. Then, a® 
spired with a sudden resolution, this stranger, ^bose con^ 
had seemed so unwelcome, raised his hat slight y o 
men with whom he had been talking, and tume cTiall 

‘The Paradise Hotel at Hy^res,’ he repeated. 

know, then, where to find you.’ xr^-apr- 

The little scene was over. Nothing had happened. JN 
theless, the fingers of the young man, as his han 
from his pocket, were moist and damp, and his appe ^ 
was now veritably ghastly. His companion wat(^e 
deep purple flush upon his face, the passing of t s 
who had accosted him. He had the appearance o 


threatened with apoplexy. , 

‘One might be interested to know the meaning o 
things,’ Sydney murmured softly. 

Their chief looked up from his book. ^ 

‘Then one must follow — ^to the Paradise Hotel, ® 
remarked. 

‘I begin to beheve,’ Anderson declared, ‘that it is 
destination.’ 

‘There is no hurry,’ Laxworthy replied. ‘Grimes once 
told me that this room in which we are now sitting was per 
haps the most interesting rendezvous in Europe. Grim^ 
was at the head of the Foreign Department at Scotian 
Yard in those days, and he knew what he was talking 
about.’ 
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A woman, wrapped m magnificent furs, who was passing 
their table, was run into by a clumsy waiter and dropped a 
satchel from her finger. Sydney hastened to restore it to her, 
and was rewarded by a gracious smile in which was mmgled 
a certain amount of recogmtion. 

‘You seem fated to be my Good Samaritan to-day,’ she 
remarked. 

‘It is my good fortune,’ the young man rephed. ‘Can I 
help you to get a table or an3rthing? This place is always 
overcrowded.’ 

She motioned with her head to where a maitre d’hdtel 
was holdmg a chair for her. 

‘It is already arranged,’ she said. ‘Perhaps we shall meet 
in the Luxe afterwards, if you are gomg south.’ 

‘You are traveUmg far?’ Sydney ventured to inquire. 

* Only to the outskirts of the Riviera,’ she answered. ‘ I am 
going to Hy^res — to the Paradise Hotel. Why do you 
smile?’ 

‘My friends and I,’ he explained, ‘have met here to 
decide upon the whereabouts of a httle hohday we mean to 
spend together. We were at that moment discussing a 
suggestion to proceed to the same place.’ 

She gave him a httle farewell nod as she passed on. 

‘ If you decide to do so,’ she declared, ‘ it will give me great 
pleasure to meet you again.’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ Laxworthy remarked dryly, as 
Sydney resumed his seat. ‘A most interesting acquaintance, 
yours.’ 

‘ Do you know who she is ? ’ the young man asked. ‘ I only 
met her on the train.’ 

His chief nodded gravely. 

‘She is Madame Bertrand,’ he replied. ‘Her husband at 
one time held a post in the Foreign OfBce, under FaurA For 
some reason or other he was discredited, and since then he 
has died. There was some scandal about Madame Bertrand 
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herself, and some papers which were missing from her hus- 
band’s portfoUo, but nothing defimte ever came to hght. 

‘Madame seems to survive the loss of her hus , 
Forrest Anderson remarked, looking across a er 

Laxworthy held up his hand. Almost for ^ 
he was sitting upright in his chair, his head st^ t^t f 
ward in his usual attitude, his eyes fixed upon the doon The 
thin fingers of his right hand were spread flat up 

*^^We°haVe finished, for the moment, wtth the todame 
Bertrands of the world,’ he announced. After aU, th y 

for the pigmies. Here comes food for giants. rrrpatest 

The light of battle was in Laxworth/s eyes. The gr 
of men have their moments of weakness, an e 
worthy, for that brief space of time, forgot e 
pose toward the world. His thin lips were a P ^ 
the veins at the sides of his forehead stoo ou 

cords. His bps moved slowly. - ^ 

‘You can both look,’ he said. ‘They are probab^ use 
it. You will see the two greatest personages on ea 
His compamons gazed eagerly toward the oor. 
were standiag there, being relieved of their 
directed toward a table. One was middle-aged, groy 
with a somewhat worn but keen face. The other 
with black hair streaked writh grey, a face half Jewis , 

romantic, a skin like ivory. , nder 

‘ The greatest men m the world ? ’ Sydney repeate , ^ 

his breath. ‘You are joking, chief. I never saw cv 
photograph of either of them before m my life* ^ ^ 

‘The one nearest you,’ Laxworthy announced, 
Freehng Poignton. The newspapers will tell you tha 
fortune exceeds the national debt of any country ui ^ 
world. He is, without doubt, the richest man who was ev 
bom. There has never yet breathed an emperor whose up 
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raised finger could provoke or stop a war, whose careless 
word could check the prosperity of the proudest nation that 
ever breathed. These things Mr Freeling Poignton can do.’ 

‘And the other? ’ Anderson whispered. 

‘It is chance,’ ilr Laxworthy said softly, ‘which placed 
a sceptre of unlimited power in the hands of Richard Pree- 
ling Poignton. It is his own genius which has made the 
Marquis Lefant the greatest power in the diplomatic world. 
It was Ins decision which brought about war between Russia 
and Japan. It was he who stopped the declaration of war 
against Germany by our own Prime Mimster at the time of 
the Algeciras difficulty. It was he who offered a milhon 
pounds to bring the Tsar of Russia to Germany — and he did 
it. There is little that he cannot do ’ 

‘Is he a German?’ Anderson asked. 

‘No one knows of what race he comes,’ Mr Laxworthy 
rephed. ‘ No one knows what country is really nearest to his 
heart. It is his custom to accept commissions or refuse 
them, accordmg to his own behef as to their influence upon 
mtemational peace. They say that he has English blood in 
his veins. If so, he has been a sorry friend to his native 
land.’ 

*We seem,’ Sydney remarked, ‘to have chosen a very 
fortunate evenmg for our little dinner here. The place is full 
of interestmg people. I wonder where those two are going.’ 

A maitre d’hotel, whose respect had been gamed by the 
lavish orders from their table, paused and whispered con- 
fidentially m Mr Laxworthy’s ear. 

‘The gentleman down there, sir,’ he annoimced, ‘The 
grey gentleman with his own servant waitmg upon him, is 
Mr Freehng Poignton, the great American multi-milhon- 
aire.’ 

Laxworthy nodded slowly. 

‘I thought I recogm 25 ed him by his photographs,’ he said. 
‘Is he gomg to Monte Carlo? ’ 
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The attendant shook his head. . Hcelared 

‘I was speaking to them a moment ago sir. h® deetae^ 

< Mr PoignL has been here a good many tunes. He and te 
tond afe going for a fortnight’s quiet to the Paradise Hotel 

°^*Sf^^ltre d’hStel passed on with another 
th^ men looked at one another. Mr Laxworthy glanced 

'^‘st^ey,’ he said, ‘will you step down mto the bm^u 
and Ld Lt whether it is possible to get three seats m 


tram de luxe ? * 

‘ For Hyferes ? ’ Sydney asked. 

Mr Laxworthy assented gravely. 

‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘You might at the same 

graph to the hotel.’ 

‘To the Paradise Hotel?’ 

Mr Laxworthy inclmed his head. 


time tele- 


A black cloud, long and with jagged edges, 
from the face of the moon. The plain of Hy^es w^ ^ 
ally revealed — the cypress trees, tail and s fields 

shimmering olive trees with their ghostly fohage, 
of violets, the level vineyards. And beyond, the p 
hghts on the warships lying in the bay. The hote , 
hiU-side, freshly pamted and spotlessly white, stood sMJp 
out against the dark background. The whole worl "wa 


becommg visible. j 

Upon the balcony of one of the rooms upon the secon 
floor a man was standmg with his back to the ^ 

looked around at the flooding moonhght and swore so t y 
to himself. Decidedly, things were turning out ill with hun* 
From the adjoining balcony a thm rope was hanging* 
swaying very shghtly m the night breeze. The young man 
gazed helplessly at the end, which had shpped from his 
fingers, and which was hanging just now over some flower 
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beds. He was face to face with the almost insoluble prob- 
lem of how to regain the shelter of his own room. 

Hrom the gardens below came the melancholy cry of a 
passing owl. From the white, bamhke farmhouse, perched 
on the mountain-side m the distance, came the bark of a 
dog. Then again there was silence. The man looked back 
into the room from which he had escaped, and down at the 
end of that swinging rope. He was mdeed on the horns of a 
, dilemma. To return mto the room was insanity. To stay 
where he was was to risk being seen by the earliest passer- 
by or the first person who chanced to look out from a 
window. To try to pass to his own veranda without the aid 
of that rope which he had lost was an impossibihty. 

It was already five mmutes since he had crept out from 
the room and had let the rope shp from his fingers. The owl 
had finished his mournful serenade, the watch-dog on the 
moimtain-side slept. The deep silence of the hours before 
dawn brooded over the land. The man, fiercely impatient 
though he was to escape, was constrained to wait. There 
seemed to be not hin g which he could do. 

Then agam the silence of the mght was strangely, almost 
harshly broken, this time from the interior of the hotel. An 
alarm beU, harsh and discordant, rang out a brazen note of 
terror. Lights suddenly flashed m the windows, footsteps 
hurried along the corridor. The man outside upon the bal- 
cony set his teeth and cursed. Detection now seemed 
unavoidable. 

The room behind him was speedily invaded. Madame 
Bertrand, in a dressing-gown whose transparent simplicity 
had been the triumph of a celebrated establishment in the 
Rue de la Paix, her beautiful hair tied up only with pink 
nbbon, her eyes kindling with excitement, received a 
stream of agitated callers. The floor waiter, three guests in 
various states of d^habille, and finally the manager, breath- 
less with haste, all claimed her attention at the same tune. 
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‘It was I who raog the danger-beU,’ madame declared 

There has been a man in my rooms. 

‘But it IS unheard of, madame!’ the manager 
‘It IS nevertheless true,’ madame insisted. N 
mils sle, I opened my eyes and he 
my sittmg-room. I saw him distmetly. I could not ree g 
nie hun, for he kept his face turned aivay. Eito ^ 
has escaped through the sitting-room door an d 
the corridor, or he is stiU there, or he is hiding 

room. j t-r ffernblo 

‘The ]e\vels of madame T the manager gasp • heen 
in every hmb. How can I know whether or not I ha 

robbed?’ drmff of 

‘The pearls of madame,’ he persisted ® 

^ ‘That is safe,’ madame admitted. ‘IMy diamond collar, 


too, is m its place.’ , j ciftinff- 

The manager and two of the guests searche e 

room, which opened to the left from the bedroom. 
spread themselves over the hotel to calm ears o^^ 
startled guests, and to assure everybody that t e^ "W 
fire and that nothing particular had happened. ^ ® 
was, of necessity, not a long one; there was no one m 
sitting-room. The manager and his helpers returne . 

‘The room is empty, madame,’ the former declare 
‘Then the burglar has escaped 1’ she cried. 

Monsieur Helder went down on his knees and peere 


vam under the bed. ^ 

‘Madame is sure,’ he inquired, raising his head wi so ^ 

temerity but remaimng upon his knees-— ma 
absolutely convinced that it was not an illusion ^t e a ^ 
ment of a dream, perhaps? It is strange that there s o 
have been time for anyone to have escaped. 
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*A dream, indeed!’ madame declared indignantly. ‘I do 
not dream such things. Monsieur Helder.’ 

Monsieur Helder dived again under the valance. It was 
just at that moment that Madame Bertrand, gazing into the 
plate-glass mirror of the wardrobe, received a shock. 
Distmctly she saw a man’s face reflected there. With the 
predommant instmct of her sex aroused, she opened her 
lips to scream — and just as suddenly closed them again. She 
stood for a moment qmte still, her hand pressed to her side. 
Then she turned her head and looked out of the French 
wmdows which led on to the balcony. There was nothing 
to be seen. She looked across at Monsieur Helder, whose 
head had disappeared inside the wardrobe. Then she 
stole up to the wmdow and glanced once more on to the 
balcony. 

‘Madame,’ Monsieur Helder declared, ‘the room is 
empty. Your sittmg-room also is empty. There remains,’ he 
added, with a sudden thought, ‘only the balcony.’ 

He advanced a step. Madame Bertrand, however, re- 
mamed motionless. She was standmg m front of the window, 

‘The balcony I have exammed myself,’ she said qmetly. 
‘There is no one there. Besides, I am not one of the English 
cranks who sleep always with the damp mght air filling 
their rooms. My wmdows are bolted.’ 

‘In that case, madame,’ Monsieur Helder declared, with 
a little shrug of the shoulders, ‘we must conclude that the 
intruder escaped through your sittmg-room door into the 
corridor. Madame can at least assure me that nothing of 
great value is missing from her belongmgs?’ 

Madame Bertrand, though pale,Mvas graciously pleased to 
reassure the mquirer. 

‘You have reason, my friend,’ she admitted. ‘Nothing of 
great value is missmg. The shock, however, I shall not get 
over for days. After this. Monsieur Helder, you will not 
banish my maid again to that homble annexe. Whoever 
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occupies the next room to mine here must give it up. 
Not another night mil I sleep here alone and unpro- 
tected.’ 

Monsieur Helder bowed. 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘the adjoining room is occupied by 
Mr Sydney Wmg, an Englishman, whom madame will per- 
haps recoUect. He is, I am sure, a man of gallantry. After 
the adventure of tonight he will doubtless offer to vacate his 
room for the convenience of madame’s maid.’ 

‘It must be arranged,’ madame insisted. 

Monsieur Helder backed toward the door. 

‘If madame would like her maid for the rest of the 
night — ’ he suggested. 

Madame Bertrand shook her head. 

‘Not now,’ she replied. ‘I will not have the poor girl dis- 
turbed. After what has passed, she would lie here m terror. 
As for me, I shall lock all my doors, and perhaps, after all, 
I shall sleep.’ 

Monsieur Helder drew himself up upon the threshold. He 
was not a very imposing-looking object in his trousers and a 
crumpled shirt, but he permitted himself a bow. 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘will accept this expression of my 
i nfinit e regret that her slumbers should have been so 
disturbed.’ 

I thank you very much. Monsieur Helder,’ she answered 
graciously. ‘Good night 1’ 

Monsieur Helder executed his bow and disappeared. 
Madame paused for a moment to listen to his footsteps down 
the corridor. Then she moved forward to the door and 
locked it. Eor a few seconds longer she hesitated. Then she 
walked deliberately to the French wmdows, threw them 
open, and stepped on to the balcony. 

Good evening. Monsieur Sydney Wing — or rather good 
morning I’ 

The young man gripped for a moment the frail balus- 
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trade. It must be confessed that he had lost entirely his 
savoir-faire. 

‘ Madame r he faltered. 

She pointed to the open doors. 

‘Inside!’ she whispered unperatively— ‘inside at once I’ 

She pointed to the swinging cord. The young man step- 
ped only too ^villingly inside the room. She followed him 
and closed the ivdndows. 

‘You will gather, Monsieur Sydney Wmg,’ she said, ‘that 
I am disposed to spare you. I knew that you were outside 
even while my room was being searched. I preferred first to 
hear your explanation, before I gave you up to be treated 
as a common burglar.’ 

The young man’s courage was returning fast. He hfted 
his head. His eyes were full of gratitude— or what, at any 
rate, gleamed like gratitude. 

‘ Oh, madame,’ he murmured, ‘ you are too gracious ! ’ 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. She looked at 
him not unkindly. 

‘You will come this way,’ she said, leading him into the 
sitting-room and turning on the electric fight. ‘Now, tell me 
monsieur, and tell me the truth if you would leave this 
room a free man and without scandal. When I saw you first 
you were ben^g over that table. Upon it was my neck- 
lace, my earrings, a lace scarf, my chatelaine and vanity 
box, a few of my rings, perhaps a jewelled pin or two. Now 
tell me exactly what you came for, what you have taken 
and why?’ , ’ 

The young man held himself upright. He drew a httle 
breath. Fate was certainly dealing lemently with him. 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘think. Was there nothing else upon 
that table ? 

She shook her head. 

‘I can think of nothmg,’ she acknowledged. 

‘To-nighV he continued, ‘you were scarcely so kind to 
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me. We danced together, it is true, but there were many 
others. There was the Admiral — the French Admiral, for 
instance. Madame was favourably disposed towards him.’ 

She was a coquette, and she shrugged her shoulders as 
she smiled. 

‘Why not? Admiral Christodor is a very charming man. 
He dances well, he entertains upon his wonderful battleship 
most lavishly, he is a very desirable and delightful acquaint- 
ance. And you. Monsieur Sydney Wing, what have you to 
say that I should not dance and be friendly "vvith this 
gentleman?’ 

The young man was feeling his feet upon the ground. 
Nevertheless, he continued to look serious. 

Alas!’ he said, ‘I have no right to find fault. Yet two 
mghts ago madame gave me the rose I asked for. To-night 
— you remember?’ 

She looked at him softly yet steadily. Then she glanced 
at the table and back again mto his face. 

You told me,’ he continued, ‘that the rose belonged to 
him who dared to pluck it.’ 

It is a saying,’ she murmured. ‘ I was not m earnest.’ 

^ Sydney Wing sighed deeply. 

Madame,’ he declared, ‘ I come of a literal nation. When 
we love, the word of a woman means much to us. To-night 
there seemed nothing dearer to me in life than the posses- 
sion of that rose I told myself that your challenge was 
accepted. I told myself that to-night I would sleep with 
that rose on the pillow by my side.’ 

Slowly he unbuttoned his coat From the breast pocket he 
drew out a handkerchief and unfolded it. In the centre, 
devoid of many of its petals, but still retaining 
perfume, lay a dark red rose. 

^dame Bertrand moved a step towards him. 

onsieur, she cned mcredulously, yet with some 

n emess m her tone — ‘ monsieur, you mean to tell me that 
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for the sake of that rose you climbed from your balcony to 
mme, you ran these risks ? * 

‘For the sake of this rose, madame, and all that it means 
to me,’ he answered. 

She drew a long sigh. Then she held out her hand. Again 
he raised it to his lips, 

‘Monsieur Sydney,’ she said, ‘I have done your country- 
men an injustice aU my life. I had not thought such senti- 
ment was possible in any one of them. I am very glad 
indeed that when I saw your face reflected m the mirror of 
my wardrobe, somethmg urged me to send Monsieur Helder 
away. I am very glad.’ 

‘Madame.’ 

She held up her finger. Already the faint beginnmg of 
dawn was stealing mto the sky. From the farmhouse away 
on the lull-side a cock commenced to crow. 

‘Monsieur,’ she whispered, ‘not another word. I have 
risked my reputation to save you. See, the door is before 
you. Unlock it softly. Be sure there is no one m the corridor 
when you leave. Do not attempt to close it. I myself in a 
few minutes’ time will return and do that.’ 

‘But Madame — ’ he begged. 

She pointed implormgly towards the door, but there was 
tenderness in her farewell glance. 

‘Tomorrow we will talk,’ she promised. ‘Tomorrow 
night, if you should fancy my roses, perhaps I may be more 
kmd. Goodnight!’ 

She stole back to her room and sat on the edge of her bed. 
Very noiselessly the yoimg man opened the door of the 
sitting-room, glanced up and down, and with swift, silent 
footsteps made his way to his own apartment. Madame, 
some few minutes later, closed the door behmd him, slowly 
shpped off her dressing-gown, and curled herself once more 
in her bed. Mr Sydney Wmg, m the adjoimng room, lit a 
cigarette and mixed himself a whisky-and-soda. There were 
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drops of perspiration still upon his forehead as he steppec 
out on to the balcony and wound up his rope. 


It was the most cheerful hour of the day at the Paradis( 
Hotel — the hour before luncheon. A swarthy Italian wa: 
smgmg love-songs on the gravel sweep to the music of £ 
guitar. The very air was filled with sunshine. A soft soutl 
wind was laden with perfumes from the violet farm below 
Everyone seemed to be out of doors, promenadmg, or sit- 
tmg about in httle groups. Mr Laxworthy and Mr Forresi 
Anderson had ]ust passed along the front and were thread- 
ing their way up the winding path which led through the 
pine woods at the back of the hotel. Mr Lenfield, the invalid 
young man, was lying m a sheltered corner, takmg a sun- 
ath, his compamon by his side smoking a large cigar and 
occasionally reading extracts from a newspaper. The pretty 
n^rican girl, who was one of the features of the place, and 
ame Bertrand, were missmg, the former because she 
Was p aymg golf with Sydney Wing, the latter because she 
^til luncheon-time. Mr Freeling Poignton and 
arquis Lefant were sitting a little way up amongst the 
pme ees. Mr Freehng Poignton was smokmg his morning 

leaning forward, his eyes fixed steadily 

upon that streak of blue Mediterranean. In his hand he held 
uis watch. 


inforrnni?^^ softly, ‘ that I can rely upon ] 

pedo IS t(^be precisely the t 

anyway?’ Mr Freeing Poii 

-which were”"^*! ’“gest of the grey hattlesh 

versed the bill p ^ ^ anchor. Then his fingers slowly t 
derehct b^ge set paused at a black object, hk 

glanced at his’ watch island of Hy^res. j 
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‘A quarter past,’ he muttered. ‘Look! My God!’ 

The black object had disappeared. A column of white 
water rose gracefully into the air and descended. It was 
hmshed. Lefant leaned towards his companion. 

‘You and I,’ he said, ‘have seen a thing which is going to 
change the naval history of the future. You and I alone can 
understand why the French Admiralty have given up 
building battleships, why even their target practice here 
and at Cherbourg continues as a matter of form only . 
ilr Freeling Poignton withdrew his cigar from his mouth. 
‘I can’t say,’ he admitted, ‘that I have ever given any 
particular attention to these implements of warfare, be- 
cause I hate them all; but there’s nothing new, anyway, in a 
torpedo. What’s the difference between this one and the 

ordinary sort?’ 

‘I -will tell you in a very few words,’ Lefant answered. 
‘This one can be ftred at a range of five miles, and rehed 
upon to hit a mark little larger than the plate of a battle- 
ship with absolutely scientific accuracy. There is no ques- 
tion of aim at all. Just as you work out an exact spot in a 
surveymg expedition by scientific instruments, so you can 
decide precisely the spot which that torpedo shall hit. It 
travels at the pace of ten miles a minute, and it has a charge 
which has never been equalled. 

Mr Freeling Poignton shivered a httle, as he dropped the 
ash of his cigar. 

‘I’d hke to electrocute the man who invented it,’ he 
declared tersely. 

Lefant shook his head. 

‘You are wrong,’ he rephed. ‘The man who invented that 
torpedo is the feiend of your scheme and not the enemy. 
Listen, It is your desire — is it not — the great ambition of 
your life, to secure for the world universal peace? ’ 

Mr Freelmg Poignton thrust his hands mto his trousers 
pockets. 
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say 


Marquis/ he said, ‘there is no man breathing 
■y how much I uni worth. Capitalize my 
and you might call it five hundred million pounds. W 

_r* .. , mo 1 


b 


you might call it five hundred million pounos. 
quarter of a million somewhere in the bank ^ 
give the rest to see every army in Europe disband >® • 
warship turned into a trading vessel, and every soldi^ 
sa or turned mto the factories or upon the land to 

noilpst . 


V.V* LXit: laci 

onest, productive units/ .. 

r . Lefant assented. ‘ It may sound a httleU op 

t It IS magnificent. Now listen. You will never mdu 
ers of the world to look upon this question reasoi 
every nation is jealous of some other, and no 


look upon tins quesuuxz , 
ffrea^^^ every nation is jealous of some other, ^ 

vent take the lead. The surest of all ^ 

tkox- ; 4 .T ^ 1‘educe the art of kiUing to such ^ 


vpnf . ^“0 load. The surest oi au n-, 

that iT? ^ I'educe the art of killing to such a ^ 
nation absurdity even to take the fie • 

touch 

ilistance? T t u it, one 

two peonle ^ invention, which , 

know o/at ^ outside of that battleship y 

warfaxe ^ the beginning of the end of 

home. ^ ^iLg to be done^to dnve^ 

"^wn. It ^^t be allowed to keep the secret fo 

Mr to all.> 

kegm to thoughtfully, 

where you come r ^^®tand,’ he remarked. ‘Guess 

nundre,q x-v, ’ -^eiant C TT t _1— S 


--- value for It , of your money, but I thmi^ ^ 

Say, Why 

Mr Freel^ treat this matter as we should < 
these demanded. ‘It’s al 

world ^ ^^^in^nian Re ^ officers and such-hke, hi 
Lint you.. the moneyW 

^ famtly. 
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‘ Alas! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ the admiral belongs to a race little 
known in the world of commerce. Money-bags which reached 
to the sky would never buy him. There are others on the 
ship who are mine, and with the information I have the rest 
should be possible.’ 

Afr Freeling Poignton frowned. He disliked very much to 
hear of a man who demed the omnipotence of money. He 
felt like the kmg of some foreign country to whom a stran- 
ger had refused obeisance. 

‘Well, you’ve got to run this thing,’ he remarked, ‘and 
I suppose you know what kmd of lunatics you’ve got to deal 
with. Seems to me the most difficult job is for you to get on 
the battleship at all without the ad mir al’s consent.’ 

Lefant kicked a pebble away from beneath his feet. 

‘That is the chief difficulty,’ he admitted. ‘I was rather 
hoping that Madame Bertrand might have been of use to 
me there. She has been devotmg herself to the admiral for 
some days, and last mght she got a pass from him, allowing 
the bearer to visit the ship at any time, with access to any 
part of it. This morning, however, she declares that she must 
have tom it up with her bridge scores.’ 

‘ I suppose she can get it replaced ? ’ Mr Freelmg Poignton 
suggested. 

Lefant hesitated for a moment. 

‘ To tell you the tmth,’ he declared, ‘ my own behef is that 
the admiral dechned to give it to her. Julie hates to admit 
defeat, however. Hence her httle story. That does not 
trouble me very much, though. My plans are all made m 
another direction. Tonight is the night of the fancy-dress 
ball here, and the admiral is coming. When he returns to the 
Magmfique, the drawmgs of the torpedo will be m my pos- 
session.’ 

Mr Freeling Poignton laid his hand for a moment on 
Lefant’s shoulder. 

‘ Marquis,’ he said, ‘ I’ve been a httle led into this affair by 
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you. Remember, these aren’t my methods, and it’s only be- 
cause I see just how" difficult it is to make a move that I’m 
standing m. But let this be understood between you and 
me. The moment those plans are in your possession, a copy 
of them is to be handed simultaneously to the Government 
of every civihzed Power m the world, so that everyone can 
bmld the darned things if they want to.’ 

‘Naturally,’ Lefant assented. ‘It is already agreed.’ 

‘No favouritism,’ Mr Freehng Poignton declared vigor- 
ously, ‘no priority. We steal those plans, not to give any 
one nation an advantage over any other, but to put every 
country on the same footing.’ 

‘It is already agreed,’ Lefant repeated. 

Mr Laxworthy and Mr Forrest Anderson passed along, 
on theu way back to the hotel. Courteous greetmgs were 
exchanged between the four men. Lefant watched them with 
a famt smile ; Mr Laxworthy with a grey shawl aroimd his 
shoulders, his queer little stoop, his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles; Anderson in his well-cut tweeds, brightly pohshed 
tan shoes, and neat Homburg hat. 

‘That,’ Lefant remarked, inclining his head towards Mr 
Laxworthy, ‘is exactly the type of English person whom 
one meets m a place hke Hy^res, at an hotel like this. One 
could swear that he hves somewhere near the British 
Museum, writes heavily upon some dull subject, belongs to 
a learned society, and has never had to make his own way 
m the world. He probably hates draughts, has a pet ailment, 
and talks about his nerves. He makes a friend of that red- 
faced fellow-countryman of his because he is attracted by 
his robust health and his sheer lack of mtelhgence.’ 

‘I dare say you’re right,’ Mr Freehng Poignton remarked 
carelessly . ‘ What about luncheon ? ’ 


It was the night of the great fancy- 
Paradise Hotel. 
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Most of the officers of the Magnifique were in the ball- 
room of the Paradise Hotel. The admiral received the salute 
of the heutenant on duty, and. passed at once to his cabin. 
Arrived there, he shut the door and listened. There was no 
sound save the gentle splashing of the water near the port- 
hole. Like lightning he turned to a cabmet set in the wall. 
He pulled out a drawer and touched a spring. Everything 
was as he had been told. A roll of papers was pushed back 
into a comer of this compartment. He drew the sheets out 
one by one, shut the cabmet quickly, and swung round. 
Then he stood as though turned to stone. The inner door of 
the cabm, which led into the sleeping apartment, was open. 
Seated at the table before him was Mr Laxworthy. 

Lefant was a man who had passed through many crises 
in life. Sheer astonishment, however, on this occasion over- 
mastered him. His savoir-faire had gone. He simply stood 
still and stared. It was surely a vision, this. It could not be 
that httle old-fashioned man who went about with a grey 
shawl on his shoulders who was sitting there watching 
him. 

‘What in the devil’s name are you doing there?’ he 
demanded. 

‘I might ask you the same question,’ Mr Laxworthy 
replied. ‘I imagme we are both — ^intruders.’ 

Lefant recovered himself a little. He came nearer to the 
table. 

‘Tell me exactly what you want,’ he insisted. 

First, let us have an understanding,’ Mr Laxworthy 
answered, ‘and as quickly as possible. For obvious reasons, 
the less time we spend here the better. The pinnace which 
brought you is waitmg, I presume, to take you back. In 
this light you might still pass as an Admiral, but every 
moment you spend here adds to the risk — ^for both of us. 
^ly foot is on the electric bell, which I presume would bring 
the admiral’s steward. You perceive, too, that I have a 
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revolver in my hand, to the use of whzch I am accustomed 
Am I m command, or you ? * 

‘ It that you are,’ Lefant admitted grimly. ‘ Go on.’ 

1 hold m your hand, Mr Laxworthy continued, ‘the 

plam of the JIaeharm torpedo, the torpedo which is to make 
warfare m the future impossible.’ 

Then Lefant waited no longer. He flung hunself 
bodfly upon the Httle old man, who to 
presented such small powers of resistance. His fet calc., 
atmn was co^ect enough. Mr Laxworthy made no attempt 
to discharge the revolver which he held m his hand. In oZr 
respects, however, a surprise was in store for Lefant W.. 
right hand was suddenly held in a gnp of amazmg sten^ 
ttoLf®"” ^ I-a^rworthy’s other hand werf upon^s 

latt“ w^peZd.'* 

Lefant set himself grimly to the struggle but it I..t j 
only a few =«on^ l Before he realized what had happtS^ 
his shoulders and the back of his head were upon tZtaMe 
and Jfr Laxworthy’s fingers were like bars of stel upoX 
throat. He felt his consciousness going ^ 

asM - -adant 

Lefant could only gasp out his answer Mr 
released his grasp. Lefant breathed heavilv for 
two. He was half dazed. The tW ^ 

It had happened. The breath had very nearir^ft h 

in the grip of this msigmficant-lookmTold mtn ^ ^ ' 

‘Now, if you are wilhng to be reasoLixi^ > 
said, ‘remember that for both our sakes it is ^ 
waste a single second.’ ^ 

Lefant s fingers stiffened upon the roll nr 
he was still clutching, Mr I ovto ^ Papers, which 

unerringly. ® ^ Baxworthy his thoughts 
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‘I do not ask you for the plans,’ he <=o-tinued ^ 
‘You want them for your country. I am not a 
oountrv shall fight her own battles as long as they are fough 
Sr-rtse - my terms: put back those papers, or 

destroy them, and pay me for my silence* ^ 

‘You do not ask, then, for the plans for yourself? Lefant 

‘1 do not,’ Laxworthy repUed. ‘They 
Let France keep them. You have corrupted half t''® * P 
with Poignton’s dollars, but it was never m ^ * 
keep your faith with him. The plans were ^eiman^ 
Germany shall not have them. If I forced you to Imnd them 
over to me, I dare say I could dispose of them for wh 
shah we say?— a hundred thousand pounds. You sh^ pu 
them back in their place and pay me ten thousand for my 


shence.’ 

*So you are an adventurer? ’ Lefant muttered. 

‘I ftm one who seeks adventures,* Laxworthy rep e 
‘We wihlet It go at that, if you please. Remember that you 
are in my power. The pressure of my foot upon this bell, or 
my finger upon the trigger of this revolver, and your career 
is over. Wih you restore the plans and pay me ten thousan 
pounds?’ 

Lefant sighed. 

‘ It IS agreed,’ he declared. 

He turned back to the cabmet, and Laxworthy half rose 
in his seat to watch bun restore the plans. In a few seconds 
the affair was finished. 

‘ Monsieur the Admiral returns to the bah ? ’ Mr Laxworthy 
remarked smoothly. ‘ I wih avail myself of his kmd offer to 
accept a seat m the pinnace.’ 

They left the cabin and made their way to the side of the 
ship where the pinnace was waiting, and the heutenant 
stood with his hand to the salute. Secretly, the latter was a 
little reheyed^to see the two together. Once more the 
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The Secret of the ‘ Magnifique ’ 

Lefant was silent for a moment. 

‘ Tell me at least this,' he begged. ‘ How the devil did you 
get on the Magnijiqiie"i ' 

They were passing along the front by the ball-room. 
Admiral Christodor and Madame Bertrand were sitting near 
the window. Laxworthy sighed. 

‘The greatest men in the world,' he said, ‘make fools of 
themselves when they put pencil to paper for the sake of a 
woman Take my advice, IVIarquis. Destroy that uni- 

form and arrange for an alibi. In a few hours* time there wiU 
be trouble on the MagnijiqueV 

Lefant nodded. His cocked hat was thrust into the pocket 
of his overcoat — ^he was wearmg a motor cap and goggles. 

‘There will be trouble,* he remarked dryly, ‘but it will 
not touch you or me. As regards Madame Bertrand — * 

‘She is innocent,’ Laxworthy assured him . ‘Nevertheless, 
a pass on to the Magnijique is a little too valuable a thing to 
be left in a lady’s chatelaine bag.’ 

Lefant sighed. 

‘ One makes mistakes,’ he remarked. 

‘And one pays I’ Laxworthy agreed. 


XIII 


The Murder at the 
Duck Club 


Hesketh Prichard 


November Joe had come to Quebec to lay in his stores 
against the wmter’s trapping. He had told me that the best 
grounds in Marne were becoming poorer and poorer and that 
he had decided to go in on the south side of the St Lawrence, 
somewhere beyond Rimouski. 

I knew that November was conung since twa hours be- 
fore his arrival a cable had been brought m for him, for 
when in Quebec, although he stayed at a downtown board- 
ing-house, he was in the habit of using my ofiSce as a 
permanent address. I was therefore not at all surprised to 
hear his soft voice rallying my old clerk in the outer office. 
A more crabbed person than Hugh TVltherspoon it would be 
impossible to meet, but it cannot be denied that like so 
many others he had a kmdhness for November. Presently 
there was a knock at the door and Joe, ids hat held between 
Ids two hands, sidled into the room. He was never qidte at 
ease except in the open, and as he came towards me with 
his shy smde, his moccasins fell noiselessly on the pohshed 
boards. 
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The Murder at the Duck Club 
I handed him his telegram, which he opened at once. It 
ran: 

Offer you fifty dollars a day to come at once to Tamarind 
Duck Club. — En.TiEN M. East. 

Joe whistled and characteristically said nothing. 

‘Who IS Eileen M. East? ’ I asked. 

Joe made no reply for a moment, then he indicated the 
telegram and said: — 

‘This has been redirected from Lavette. Postmaster Tom 
knew I’d he in to see you. Miss East was one of an American 
party I was with, ’way up on Thompson’s salmon river this 
spring.’ 

At this moment a clerk knocked and entered, brmging 
with him a second telegram. Joe read it^ 

You must come. Murder done. A matter of life and 
death. Please reply. — ^Eileen M. East. 

‘Will you write out an answer for me? ’ asked Joe. 

I nodded. Joe is slow with the pen. 

‘“Miss Eileen M. East.” Please put that, sir, and then 
“arriving on 8.88,” and sign.’ 

‘How shall I sign it?’ said I. 

‘ Just write “ November.” ’ 

I did so, and rmging again for the clerk I directed him to 
give the telegram to the boy who was waiting. There was a 
moment’s silence, then — 

‘ Can you come along, Mr Quaritch? ’ 

I looked at the busmess which had accumulated on my 
desk, for, as I have had occasion to observe more than once, 
I am a very busy man mdeed, or, at least, I ought to be, 
for my interests, as were those of my father and grandfather, 
are bound up with the development of the Dominion of 
Canada and range through the vegetable and mineral king" 
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“-y of our great. 


away. 


est cities. i»reac 

^ minutes in which tn ^ 

Witherspoon his instructions.* S^ve 

Joe went to the door. ‘The boss wants vou ri»ht 
old man/ I heard hun say. ^ "S'** ‘‘'^“y* 

Witherspoon shuffled into my room. 

‘I’ll go and get a ng,’ contmued November ‘anri k 
waiting outside. We haven’t overmuch time if we’l 
to call at your country place for your outfit.’ 

A quarter of an hour later Joe and I were bowline 1 
m the rig drawn by a particularly good horse. I 
my sister some distance out on the St Louis road 4.1. 
we drove at aU speed. ’ *^*^^1* 

My sister had gone out to tea with some friends b i h 

IS well accustomed to my always erratic movements ^ k ^ 

I felt quite at ease when I left a note explaining th*t T 
leavmg Quebec for a day or two with November Joe 
We reached the station just m time and were 
steaming along through the farmlands that q 
Quebec City, '^ound 

You who read this may or may not have heard 
Tamarind Duck Club. It is a small association c ° 
chiefly of Montreal and New York busmess men to 
had leased the sporting rights of a cham of ^hichX 

one of my properties not very far from the Waters 
Lawrence. To these lakes the ducks fly m from the tia ^ 
evemng, and m the faU very fine sport is to be k ^ 
there, the guns often averagmg ten and twenty br^^^^ 
birds, the latter number being the limit permitted 
shooter by the rules. Durmg the season there are gp 
two or three members at the clubhouse, which, thou 
a log hut, is warm and comfortable. In fact, the Tam 
Club has a waitmg list of those who desire to beloij^^ 
qmte out of all proportion to its capacity. ® ^ it 


'^ere soon 

surround 
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All these facts marshalled themselves and passed through 
my mind as the tram rolled on, and at length I said to Joe: 

‘Murder done at the Tamarind Club! It seems incredible. 
It must be that some poacher has shot one of the gmdes. ^ 
‘ilaybe,’ said Joe, ‘but iliss East said “a matter of life 
and death”; what can that mean? That’s what I’m asking 
myself. But here we are! It won’t be long before we know 
a bit more.’ 

The cars drew up at the little siding which is situated 
within a walk of the Tamarind Club. We jumped down just 
as a girl, possessing dark and vivid good looks of a quite 
arresting kmd, stepped from the agent’s office and caught 
November impulsively by the hand. 

‘ Oh, Joe, I am so glad to see you!’ 

November Joe always had a distinct appeal to women, 
high or low, whatever their station in life, they like him. Of 
course, his looks were in his favour. Women generally do 
find a kind glance for six foot of strength and sinew, es- 
pecially when surmounted by a perfectly poised head and 
features such as Joe’s. He had a curious deprecating man- 
ner, too, that carried its own charm, and he appeared 
unable to speak two sentences to any woman without giving 
her the impression that he was entirely at her service 
which, mdeed, he was. 

‘When I got your message from Lavette, I come right 
along,’ said the woodsman simply ; ‘ Mr Quaritch come, too. 
It’s from him the Club holds its lease.’ 

iliss East sent me a flash of her dark eyes, and I saw they 
were full of trouble. 

‘I hope you will be on my side, Mr Quaritch,’ she said. 
‘Just now I need fnends badly.’ 

‘What is it, Tyliss Eileen?’ asked Joe, as she paused. 
‘Uncle has been shot, Joe.’ 

‘ilr Harrison?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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* I*ni terrible sorry to hear that. He was a fine, just 

man.^ 

‘But that is not all. There is something even worse I . . . 
They say it was Mr Galt who shot him. 

‘Hr Galt!’ exclaimed November in surprise. ‘It ain’t 

possible!’ 

‘I know I I know! Yet everyone believes that he did it. 
I sent for you to prove to them that he is innocent. You will, 

won’t you, Joe?’ 

* I’ll sure do my best.’ 

I saw her struggle for self-control; the way she got herself 

in hand was splendid. 

* I must tell you liow it happened, she said, and we can 
be walkmg on at the same time, for I want you, Joe, to see 
the place before dark. . . . Yesterday afternoon there were 
five of us at the club. I was the only woman and the men 
settled to <^0 out after the ducks in the evening, for though 
It had been wet all day, the ^vind went round and it began 
to blow clear about three o’clock. Four shooters went out; 
there was uncle and Mr Hinx, and Egbert Simonson, and— 

and Ted Galt.’ 

‘ Is that the same Mr Hmx who was salmon-fishmg with 
us early this y ear ? 

‘Yes . Most evenings I go with uncle, but yesterday 
the buih was so wet that I decided not to go, so the four 
ent and at the usual tune the others all came back. 
Tt h^-P^t seven, I began to get anxious, so I sent Tim 
rlrter the head guide, to see if anything was wrong. He 
fnW my uncle dead in his screen.’ 

^ ^d what brought Mr Galt’s name into it?’ 

She hesitated for a second. 

‘He and uncle had a good way to go to their places, 
hich were next to each other. They walked together, and 
Th. ir voices were heard, very loud, as if they were quarrel- 
Img Egbert Simonson complamed about it when he came 
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m — said they made enough noise to disturb the lake, and 
after that, of course, Ted was suspected.’ 

‘Did Mr Galt own they’d had any words?’ inquired 
Joe. 

‘Yes. Uncle was angry with him,’ she admitted, and a 
colour showed for a moment in her cheeks. ‘ Ted is not a rich 
man, Joe; you know that.’ 

‘Huh!’ said Joe with complete comprehension. Then, 
after a pause, he asked: ‘Who is it suspects Mr Galt? ’ 

‘ It was Tun Carter who got the evidence together against 
him.’ 

^Evidence?'' 

‘Uncle and Ted were placed next each other at the 
shoot.’ 

‘And had Mr Harrison or Mr Galt the outside place? ’ 
‘Ted had.’ 

‘Well, who was on the other side of your uncle?’ I suppose 
there must have been someone.’ 

‘ It was Mr Hinx.’ 

‘Then what makes Carter so sure it was Mr Galt done 
it?’ 

‘Ah! That is the awful thing. My uncle was killed with 
number six shot.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

And Ted is the only one who uses number six size. The 
others all had number four.’ 

Joe whistled, and was silent for some moments. Then he 
said: 

I thi nk . Miss Eileen, I’d as soon you didn’t tell me any 
more. I’d like best to have Air Galt’s and Carter’s stories at 
first-hand from theirselves.’ 

The girl stopped short. ‘But, November, you don’t 
believe it was Ted!’ 

‘I sure don’t,’ he said. ‘Mr Galt ain’t that kind of a man. 
Where is he?’ 
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<=^6 out on the last trnin 

They have him mder arrest. It is dreadful!’ 


an hour later November Joe was face to face with 
^er, who gave him no very warm welcome, and added 
no^g to the following statement, which he had dictated 
to the pohce inspector and signed in affidavit form: 

‘Last evening roundabout five o’clock fnm. w, 
bers of the cTcS Harrison, Hinx, S™n a^d gS?' 
Started out for Reedy Neck. Reedy Neck is near 
a mile long by a hundred yards >vide. It is a kind of a 
promontory of low ground that sticks out into Goose 
Lake. The members walked to their places. I did not 
accompany them, because I had been ordered to tak^ « 
canoe round to the north side of the lake, so as I coifid 
move any ducks that might pitch on that part of the 
lake over the guns. There are six screens on Reedv 
Neck. Before starting, the members drew lots for 
as per Rule 16. Galt drew number one, that £ thf 
screen nearest the end of the Neck and farthp^it 
the clubhouse. Harrison got number two. Numb^^ 
three was unoccupied. Hinx was in number four J 
Simonson in number five. * 

‘Reedy Neck is covered along its whole length with 
bush and rushes, and the gunners cannot s 

rfeSSlndirr " 

* The shooting began before I was round tn 
side, and contmued till it was dark. Severpl h 
ducLs flew in from the estuary. I waited 
minutes after the last shot was fired and 
back to the clubhouse. When I got ther^^ 

Harrison had not returned. I heard this fro’ 
son, who was angry because, he said TTnJ^ ^unon- 
Galt had talked m loud, excited tones as . end 

their places. “ went to 

‘He was annoyed because he was of opinion that the 
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voices had frightened some bunches of duck at which 

Ea.t, xnece to Ha™ 
came into the clubhouse Mtehen, where I was at the 
time arranging to have the dead dueks picked up. 

c^^fk them up while the flight is on beimi^e 
of scaring the others. When the wind is from the nort^ 
Idle it wiSi last evening, it drifts the dead bir^ on to the 
south shore of GoosI Lake. I told Noel Charles and 
Vmez, two of the elub under-guides, to see about the 
pick-up. Miss East told me that her Unele 
had not eome in, and I had better go and see what w^ 
keeping him. She was afraid that he might Imve got 
bogged down m the swamp, as it was dark. e 
womed-hke, and Sitawanga Sally, the fc^an 
cook, tried to cheer her. She said the path from e y 
Neck was easy to follow. 

‘ I left Miss East with Sally and went out. ’^ere w^ 
a bit of moonlight. I went down to Reedy Nec an 
found Harrison in number two screen. He * 

and already stiff. I concluded he must have shot nim- 
self by accident. I hfted the body to canry it * 
When I was about fifty yards from the club I shou • 
Galt came running out. I told him Harrison ® 
himself. He said, “Good God! How awful for Eihe. 
‘Miss East had heard me, and was with us the ne 
minute. She was greatly put about. 

‘We carried the body in and laid it on a bed. It w 
then I looked at the woimd for the first time. SaUy, ® 


cook, was with me to lay out the body. ^ 

‘I said; “He couldn’t have shot himself this way. 
‘I said this because I saw the shot had spread so 
much that I knew it could not have been fired 
close quarters. Sally agreed with me. I do not know 
whether her opinion is worth anything. It 
Most Indian women of sixty years old have seen 
men. I put my finger m the wound and drew out a slm . 
We then covered up the body with a point-four blanke 
and left it. 

‘I locked the door and took away the key. I 
because the wound was a dreadful one, and I though i 
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The Murder at the Duck Club 

everything you can remember of what happened yesterday, 
before IVIr Harrison was found dead?’ 

Galt was silent for a moment. 

‘Here goes!’ he said at length. ‘I’U begin at the begin- 
ning. In the early afternoon I went for a walk in the woo^ 
with Ei— Miss East. I asked her to marry me. She said, yes. 
I’m not a rich man, though I’m not exactly a poor one. 
‘No,’ agreed Joe, to whom a tenth of Galt’s mcome wo 

have been riches beyond his farthest dream. ^ 1 4. v, 
‘Anyway,’ contmued Galt, ‘we guessed we mig ^ 
trouble with her uncle, Mr Harrison, and, on the prmc p 
not shirking a bad talk, we arranged that I w^ to ta e 
iBrst opportumty of putting Mr Harrison wise as ® 
position of affairs. By the time we returned to ^ 
house, we found Hinx, Simonson, Harrison, ^ ^ 

Carter just starting for the evenmg flight. I joine t em, 
and, as luck would have it, I drew the next screen o 
Harrison. Simonson and Hinx went off together, an ^ 
left with Bhirrison, so I started in and told him how 

and I had fixed to get married.’ ^ ^ 

Joe gave the sideways jerk of the head which signifie 


comprehension. -j- 

‘He was furious,’ went on Galt, ‘ even more angry t an 
expected a judge — ^he was a judge in the States ^wo 
ever be. He accused me of being after her dollars rather than 

herself.’ ^ • • n • 

‘He couldn’t ’a’ really thought that,’ said Joe judicia y> 

‘ that is, unless he was bhnd.’ 

Galt smiled. 

‘Thanks, November, Eilie always told me you were a 
courtier of the woods. As to Harrison, I dare say he wo 
not have been so hard on me, only unfortunately I 
crossed him once or twice m matters about the club, 
blackballed a fellow he proposed this spring.’ 

‘Blackballed? What does that amount to? ’ inquired oe. 
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‘ Opposed his becoming a member.’ 

‘That so? Go on.’ 

‘As I -was tellmg you, he gave me the rough side of his 
tongue. I begged him not to decide in a hurry, as we meant 
to get married anyway, but we’d sooner do it \vith his good 
■will. That, of course, made him madder than ever. So, see- 
mg I was not likely to do any good just then, I left him and 
went to my o^vn screen, which was next to his at the very 
end of the Neck.’ 

‘Where did you leave him?’ 

‘About fifty yards on this side of his screen.’ 

‘And after that?’ 

‘ I had not been ten minutes in my screen when the ducks 
began to come m. They kept on commg. I must have fired 
between seventy and eighty cartridges. Hamson, too, was 
bangmg away.* 

‘ Could you see him ? ’ 

‘No, the reeds are too high, but more than once I saw 
the ducks he shot fall. I could see them because they were 
twenty or thirty yards high in the air. 

Joe nodded. 

‘At a quarter past six the flight was pretty well over and ^ 
the firing along the hne grew less and less frequent. At the 
half-past it had stopped altogether, and I decided to go 
back to the clubhouse. 

‘One minute,’ put m Joe. ‘What time was it when 
Harrison fired the last shot that you remember?’ 

‘ It must have been about ten mmutes past six.’ 

‘Did any birds pass over him after that? ’ 

‘ I thought so.’ 

‘ And he did not fire at them ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Were you not surprised at that ? ’ 

‘Not very. It was pretty dark, and Hamson was hot a 

quick shot. 
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‘And here/ continued Joe, ‘they separated. Harrison’s 
tracks go up the bank, Galt’s passes on. We’ll follow Galt’s 
first.’ 

Which we did. They led us straight to the duck screen he 
had occupied. Crouching in it as he would have done, we 
found that a sea of reeds shut in the view on every side. The 
mud fioor of the screen was covered with empty shells. 

‘That’s where he knelt waiting for the ducks,’ said Joe, 
pomtmg to a circular cavity; ‘his knee made that. There’s 
little to be learnt here.’ 

i^d we began to follow Galt’s trail back. The returning 
tracks ran along a lower line by the edge of the water, until 
nearly opposite the scene of the tragedy they swerved at 
right angles, and went up the bank to within a few yards of 
the screen where Harrison’s body had been found. 

He stopped here,’ said Joe, ‘stopped for quite a while. 
Now Mr Quantch, I’U see what I can find out.’ 

You’ll not find much,’ said a voice behind us. ‘At least, 
not much that has not been found out before. If I was you, 
November, I’d give it up as a bad job. Galt done it. The 
tracks is plam as prmt.’ 

There’s some says that prmt don’t always tell the truth, 
im Carter, answered Joe sturdily. 

Carter, a powerful stubbom-faced woodsman, with wild 
rown hair and small side- whiskers, began to walk forward, 
but Joe held up his hand. 

Stand you back, Tim,’ said he, ‘ I don’t want you rootmg 
aro^d and tearing up the groimd with your feet.’ 

arter sat down beside me on a driftwood log that lay 
among the reeds, and together we watched November; I 
^ sympathy, for Miss East’s eager hopes lived in my 

nsciousness. Carter s face, however, wore an expression of 
supercihous amusernent. 

^ch a methodical examination I had rarely seen Joe 
e, and that very fact damped my expectations. First 
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of all he followed out every line of tracks. Then he made a 
series of measurements, and last of aU began to pick up and 
look over the gun wads which lay about m great numbers. 
Suddenly he darted forward, and picked up one that lay 
close beside my foot. 

‘You are both witnesses where I found this,’ he cried. 

Carter rose ‘ I’ll mark the place if you like,’ he said with a 

laugh. 

‘That’s good! Do it.’ 

Carter thrust a stick into the ground. ‘Now,’ asked he, 
‘what next?’ 

---“-But Joe was paymg no attention. He was engaged in 
examining the piece of driftwood from which we had risen, 
and the shore near the water m its vicimty. At length, 
evidently satisfied, he came to me. 

‘I want you to take charge of this,’ he said, handmg me 
the gun wad; ‘ it’ll likely be needed in evidence.’ 

Carter listened and grmned. ‘Finished, Joe?’ 

‘Yes, here.’ 

‘ Whereaway next ? ’ 

‘ To the south shore.’ 

‘Want me along?’ 

‘Please yourself.’ 

It was a long walk, undertaken m sdence. The two woods- 
men were obviously antagonistic. Carter, bemg pleased to 
beheve Galt guilty, was consequently full of suspicion to- 
wards any attitude of mind that seemed to question his 
conclusions. November’s point of view I had not fathomed. 
It is possible that he could see hght where to me all was 
utter darkness. On the other hand, I could not, as I have 
said, conceive a more convincing chain of evidence than 
that which had led Carter straight from the crime to Galt — 
the quarrel, the number six shot, the fact that Galt had 
been within ten yards of the murdered man’s hidmg-place 
about the time the murder must have been committed. 
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I went all over it again. There seemed no break, and when 
I thought of Eileen East, I groaned in spirit. She believed in 
Galt, and, even more for her sake than for his, I longed for 
November to confound the sullen Carter, though how this 
much-to-be-desired end might be brought about I failed to 
see. 

At length we reached the south shore. 

‘Any one been round this side to-day?’ asked Joe. 

‘ Can’t say. If they have, you’re such a plumb-sure trail- 
reader, you’ll know, won’t you?’ Carter retorted grimly. 

Without answering, Joe signed to us to remain where we 
were, while he crossed and cut diagonally from the Take 
shore to the mountain. After that he went down to the 
boathouse where the canoes were kept. A moment later his 
voice rose in a call. We found him looking into one of the 
canoes. 


‘When was this one last out?’ he asked. 
‘Not since Friday.’ 

‘That’s funny,’ said Joe. 


We followed his pointing finger. In the bottom of the 
boat was a httle pool of blood. 

‘Can you account for that, Tim Carter?’ 

Vinez and Noel Charles must have taken the canoe when 
they picked up the shot ducks this morning,’ said Carter. 

They didn’t go near the boathouse,’ returned Joe. ‘I 
foimd their tracks. They lead down by the hill over there.’ 

^ I suppose you think this blood’s got something to do 
with the murder?’ sneered Carter. 


‘ I’m sure inclined that way,’ said Joe. 

^ we walked back to the clubhouse my mind was in a 
whirl. I have already said that I could see httle daylight 
through the tangle of signs and clues, and now I was aware 
that the prospect looked more complicated than ever. As 
we approached the clubhouse. Miss East, who had evidently 
been watchmg for us, ran out. 
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‘Well,’ she cried breathlessly, ‘what have you done? 

Have you found out everythmg ? ’ 

‘I’ll want to look over the members’ guns before I 

answer that,’ said Joe. 

‘ They are all m the gun-room.’ 

We entered a little annex to the club where the guns were 
kept. 

Carter picked out one. ‘Here’g Galt’s.’ 

Joe lifted it carelessly. ‘Twelve cahbre,’ said he, examin- 
mg it. 

‘Sure,’ said Carter. ‘AH the others uses twelves, except 
Simonson. His is number ten.’ 

‘Which of them has two guns?’ 

‘ Only Simonson.’ 

‘ Where are they ? ’ 

‘Here’s the one he used last night.’ , 

‘And the fellow to it ... his second gun?’ 

‘ In the case there.’ 

Joe picked out the weapon, fitted it together, and looked 
it over attentively. Then with equal care he took it apart 
and replaced it m the case. 

‘Joe, have you nothing to tell me? Joel ’ cned Miss East, 
her face vivid with fear and hope. 

‘I’d like to ask Sitawanga Sally a question,* said Novem- 
ber, ‘ and maybe Mr Galt might as well hear it.* 

At a sign from Eileen, Carter, with a look of deep disgust 
on his face, went to fetch the woman and the suspected man. 
Galt came in first, accompamed by the police inspector. 
Meanwhile Joe had taken up Galt’s gun and glanced 
through the barrels.' As Sitawanga Sally entered, he 
snapped it to. 

She was a full-blooded Indian and, like many of her race, 
now that the first bloom of youth was past, she might 
have been any age. Her high cheekbones and wispy hair 
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surrounded sullen eyes. She stood and fixed them on Joe 
with an expressionless stare. November returned it. 

‘Say, Sally,’ said he, at last. ‘What for you kill old man 
Harrison?’ 

‘No, no! Me not kill ’um! Galt kill ’urn!’ she replied, 
showing her yellow fangs under a bulging upper lip. 

Joe shook his head. ‘It don’t go any, Sally,’ said he. ‘I 
know you shot inm with Mr Simonson’s second gun in the 
case over there.’ 

‘Me no Idli ’uml Me no kill ’um! she cried. 

Her arms, raised high for a moment in excitement, 
dropped suddenly, and she fell again into the stoicism which 
was her normal condition. 

‘You’d better put in your facts, Joe,’ said the inspector 
briskly. 

‘I’m free to own,’ began November in his soft, easy 
manner, ‘ that it was quite awhile before I could see anything 
to shake Carter’s evidence. My mind was made up it wasn’t 
Galt done it, so it must ’a’ been somebody else. But I could 
find no tracks — only Galt’s and Carter’s, and Carter’s bore 
out his story right enough. Consequently I set out to look 
for a third person, and it was plain that the only way a 
third person could have come was in a canoe. 

‘Yet there wasn’t no signs of a canoe being beached, 
though I searched careful for them. Still I knew the shot 
was never fired from the water, which was too far off from 
where Mr Harrison’s body was foimd for that to be possible* 
So you see it only left me one way out. Some one come in a 
canoe, stepped out on the big driftwood log lying near the 
screen, walked up along it to the end, and shot Mr Harrison 
from there. 

‘Now the distance from the log to Mr Harrison’s body is 
above eleven yards, and yet the shot had not spread much 

^we saw that — so I guessed, whoever he was, the murderer 
must ’a’ used a chokebore gun that threw the shot very 
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close and strong, and I began to t hink the thing must have 
been done with a bigger bore gun than a twelve. So I 
started to search afresh, and m time I found a wad (Mr 
Quantch there has it) — a ten-bore wad recently fired. 

‘Now, Mr Harrison had a twelve-bore and so’d Mr Galt. 
The only mnn who owned a ten was Mr Simonson, and he ^ 
was the farthest away of all m the screen near the club- 
house. Besides, he was wearmg boots with nafis in the soles, 
and he could never ’a’ walked down that bit of driftwood 
without leaving pretty clear traces. So it weren’t him, but 
I got pretty certam it were some one usmg a full-choke ten- 
bore and wearmg either moccasins or rubbers. Another 
pomt, the murder weren’t done on impulse, but whoever 
was guilty had thought it aU out beforehand.’ 

‘Why do you say that?’ chipped m the officer. 

‘The number six shot. There weren’t no ten-bore shells 
loaded with number six. The one who done it must have 
loaded them cartridges o’ purpose to brmg suspicion on Mr 
Galt.’ 

‘ I see.’ 

‘Well,’ went on Joe. ‘That’s as far as the examimng of 
Reedy Neck took me, and there was nothmg better left to 
do but to go round and have a look at the canoes. Besides, 
Mr Galt told me and Mr Quaritch he’d seen some one moving 
about there on the south shore just after the time the mur- 
der was committed. So round we went, and there, sure 
enough, I come on the tracks of a pair of small moccasins 
leading down to the canoe house and commg up agam. 

‘“Sitawanga Sally,” says I to myself, “ those footmarks 
looks mighty like yours.” ’ 

‘ But the blood, the blood m the canoe — ^it couldn’t have 
been Harrison’s ? ’ 

‘No, it weren’t,’ said Joe. ‘ It were Sally’s own. She’s weak 
and them ten-bore guns kicks ama2ang. I guessed it bled her 
nose. Look at her swelled cheek and lip.’ 
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All the tune, as Joe’s words proved how he had drawn the 
net round her, I watched the stoic face of the Indian squaw. 
When he pointed to her swollen mouth, her features took 
life, and an expression of the ^vildest and most vindictive 
passion that I have ever seen flashed out upon them. 
Recognizing the hopelessness of her position she threw aside 
all subterfuge. 

‘Yes, me kill ’um Harrison!’ she cried. ‘Me kill ’um 
good!’ 

‘Oh, Sally,’ cried Eileen. ‘He was always so kind to 
you!’ 

‘Harrison devil!’ answered the Indian woman passion- 
ately. ‘Me swear kill ’um Moon-of-Leaves time. Harrison 
kill ’um Prairie Chicken — my son.* 

‘ What does, she mean ? * Eileen looked round wildly at us. 

‘I think I can tell you that,* said the inspector. ‘Moon- 
of-Leaves means June, and wasn’t Mr Harrison a judge 
back in the States ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And he had sometimes to deal with the Indians from 
the Reserve. I remember hearing this woman’s son got into 
trouble for stealing horses.’ 

‘Bad man say Prairie Chicken steal ’um,’ broke in Sally. 
Black clothes — ^black clothes — men talk-talk. Then old 
man Harrison talk. Take away Prairie Chicken — far, far. 
Me follows.’ 

That s so,’ said the inspector. ‘ I remember some judge 
tried Praine Chicken, and gave him ten years. It may have 
been Judge Harrison. The Chicken died in gaol. If that is so, 
it explains everything. Indians never forget.’ 

Prairie Chicken, hp dead. Me swear kill ’um Harrison. 
Now ^ame Chicken happy. Me ready jom ’um,’ said the 
old squaw, and relapsed once more into her stolid silence. 
4-v thought Mr Harrison was directly responsible for 
the death of her son,- added the inspector. 
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‘Poor woman r said Eileen. 

* ♦ ♦ 

There is not much to add. Subsequent mquiries confirmed 
the inspector’s facts and made it clear that Sitawanga 
Sally, learning that Harrison belonged to the Tamarind 
Club, had taken service there for the direct purpose of 
avenging her son. No doubt she noticed the affection which 
was growing between Eileen and Galt, and attempted to 
mcriminate the latter so as to obtam a fuller measure of 
revenge as well as to draw suspicion away from herself. 

Blood for blood is still the Indian creed. It is simple and 
it is direct. 

I think the whole case was best summed up by November 
himself; 

‘I guess our civilized justice does seem wonderful topsy- 
turvy to them Indians sometimes,’ said he. 
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FURTHER RIVALS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
The Crooked Counties 



For George Markstein 


Introduction 


is the third and, I expect, the last of my collections of 
sarly detecti-^e stones published in the quarter of a century 
between the arrival on the scene of Sherlock Hohnes and the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 

I doubt whether there are many more discoveries to be 
uiade. The books — and many, even, of the magazines — 
ui which these stories appeared are more and more difficult 
to find and, if found, are more and more expensive to 
buy. 

For about ten years from 1950 onwards I kept a list of 
prices quoted in the catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers for detective stories of my chosen period. When I 
look through my notebook today I am struck not only by 
the cheapness of the books but by the large number listed 
and by the wide variety of the booksellers represented — 
many, if not most, of them no longer m existence. 

During that decade prices remained fairly steady — apart 
from a few much-collected authors like Conan Doyle. 
During the last twelve years prices have multiphed by ten, 
twenty, even by a hundred tunes. The Mystery of the 
Patrician Club by a rather obscure wnter called Albert 
Vandam, which seemed over-priced at £2 in a specialist 
catalogue m 1955, fetched £20 m a Sotheby sale in Dec- 
ember 1972. First editions of William Le Queux used to be 
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found in the s hillin g boxes. Now one may be asked for £5 
or more. 

But occasionally one can have a piece of luck. The 
pleasure of the chase has not entirely vanished. 

Except in the British Museum Library I have never seen 
a copy of Victor L. Whitechurch’s Thrilling Stories of the 
Eailway which was originaUy published in pictorial 
Rappers for one shillmg: nor have I ever met a second- 
hand bookseUer who has seen one. Should some lucky 
person ^d a copy m a dusty pile in a country house 
hbrary he might weU get £100 or more for it from an 
Amencan collector. 

Atoost as rare are J. S. Fletcher’s The Adventures of 
M ^"a Myrl books by 

Lad,, T)h <=opy of Dora Myrl, the 

Libr» “pp^pnately, from the Prison 

zteZ, R Experiences of 

Morrisn Detective. First editions of Arthur 

tan, Fergus Hume and Dick Donovan can sometimes 
stiU be found—at a price. 

books ftTifl ®^°ri6s m my earlier collections'. came from 

spet^ time I have 

turning ovlv Museum Readmg Room, 

never been callpri f • "^^uh, perhaps, have seldom or 

been caUed for m the last sixty or eighty vears. 

from a^mentio'^^^ completely forgotten apart 

bibWa^e^r Greene/Glover or EUery Queen 

twihght world nf ^ ^ their obscurity. But there is a 

^ters like Dick Don completely forgotten, 

B. T. Meadp ^ Bodkin, Mrs Pirkis and Mrs 

serves to be pp ° occasional story which de- 

-me mg^Xtfnlol literary «, then 

tion, some hvhf ^ ’ some sudden flash of imagina- 
worJd. Victonan and Edward 

I put J. s. Fletcher. Victor L. Whitechurch, Richard 
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Marsh, even Fergus Hume on a higher plane, to say nothing 
of Arthur Morrison, Ernest Bramah and Jacques Futrelle 
who figured in one or other of my previous collections. 

The idea for the theme of this collection was given to me 
by Sherlock Holmes. On his way by train to Winchester 
to investigate the affair of the Copper Beeches he remarked 
to Watson: ‘It is my hehef, Watson, founded upon my 
experience, that the lowest and vilest alleys in London do 
not present a more dreadful record of sin than does the 
smilmg and beautiful countryside.’ 

So here we have sm in Yorkshire, Cheshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Cornwall, Dorset and other less easily 
identifiable counties, though on internal evidence the home 
counties seem to be particularly well represented. It seems 
to me to he, in general, a more realistic countryside than 
that of the coimtry house murders so prevalent in the 
detective stones wntten between the wars. Nor is murder 
the invanable subject. The Victorians and Edwardians 
were just as mterested m crimes against property. 

The story by Jacques FutreUe, who was the creator of 
Professor S. F. X. Van Dusen, is set in a seaside hotel and 
smce Sussex is mentioned I allow myself to assume that 
the hotel was in Brighton. Where else would one expect to 
find a house detective? This story has been buried smce 
August 1910 m a more or less forgotten magazine called 
The Story-Teller. Original and fascinating though it is, at 
any rate to my mind, it never seems to have appeared in 
book form or to have been reprinted anywhere smce. Per- 
haps this is to be explained by the fact that its author was 
drowned two years later in the Titanic disaster. 

I must confess that I have cheated a httle m mcludmg 
Fergus Hume’s story The Amber Beads. Hagar Stanley, the 
herome, works in a pawn-shop m Lambeth, but I justify 
myself by the fact that she is a gypsy girl from the New 
Forest. 

Of the authors represented in this collection I gave some 
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aceonnt of Artlinr Morrison, Ernest Bramah and Mrs L. T. 
Meade in The Rivals of Skerlcck Holmes and of Jacques 
Fntrelle in Hore Rivals of Sherlock Holmes. 31rs 3reade 
names as her collaborator for the story in this collection a 
certain Clifford Halifax MLD. Halifa-y, who makes a per- 
sonal appearance in other stories as a medical detective, 
was the pseudonym of Dr Edgar Beaumont, who was bom 
in 1860 and died in 1921. He had a general practice in the 
naghbonrhood of ihe Crystal Palace and was a keen horse- 
man and sportsman. According to his obituary in the Lancd 
his sh a r e in the collaboration was to supply Mrs Meade 
TTith the plots. 

Mrs Catherine Louisa Pirkis published fourteen novels 
between 1877 and 1894, The Experiences of Loveday BrookCi 
Rady Hetedive being the last. After that she became in- 
creasingfy involved in a variety of good causes, particularly 
in connection with animals. With her husband, a retired 
naval oSeer, she lounded. the Xational Canine Defence 
League, w ni c h stiH ffo urlsr.es. So far as w ri H rig was con- 
cerned what was lest to popular literature was gained by 
me anti-vivisection movement. Her funeral took place at 
^^^ ^■1 Green on October 4, 1910. 

Dick Donovan’s real name was J. E. Muddock (1842- 
1934), lais: Pr£ston-M:uddock. Under both he was a 
re m a rkab ly prolihc writer. As' Dick Donovan he wrote 
nxre than nrty detective stories and thrillers between 
1SS9 and 1914, often with him self as the hero. Under his 
produced an occasional thriller and another 
^ cr so historicai novels and guide books, starting 
1873. His guide book to Switzerland became a standard 
^o_k _o.. Ticto-ian tra < eBers and went into seven editions, 
e a.so TOte^an autobiography. Rages from an Advert- 

published by Werner Laurie m 
~~ ^ adventurous. He had gone 

^ mutiny as a 12-year-old emplovee of the 
inma Company. Like WIBiam Le Que^m, Dick 
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Donovan took his spy stones very seriously and prided 
himself on the fact that many people beheved he was a real 
agent in the pay of the Russian Government. His other 
main mterest m life was the Savage Club, some of whose 
papers he edited. One of the oldest members of the Club 
today who remembers him well says that, though he was 
so prolific on paper, he was taciturn in conversation with a 
somewhat oppressive personality. He had, a picturesque 
touch, ‘downward sprouting hairs which grew not in his 
nose but from the top upper end of his nose*. One can stiU 
see a portrait of him by Eyre Macklin on the wall of the 
Club sitting room, long grey hair, long reddish moustache 
and a square cut beard. With his loose collar and tie he 
looks a rather self-conscious Bohemian. 

Fergus Hume (1859-1932) was the author of the most 
successful detective story ever written. The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab, and I am not forgettmg Conan Doyle. The 
first edition appeared in Melbourne m 1886, a year before 
the first Sherlock Holmes story, A Study in Scarlet. At the 
time Hume was an impecunious barrister’s clerk, and he 
sold the copyright for £50 to a group of speculators who 
formed the Hansom Cab Publishing Company. The new 
company started prmtmg the book in London in July 
1887 and by August 1888 it had sold 840,000 copies with- 
out its author earmng a penny. Hume had been bom in 
England and was taken as a child to Dunedin in New 
Zealand by his father, a doctor who was proprietor of a 
mental hospital. He was educated at the Otago Boys 
High School and the Umversity of Otago and was admitted 
to the New Zealand Bar m 1885. He immediately left New 
Zealand for Melbourne where he tried, unsuccessfully, to 
write plays. After he became famous as the author of The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab he moved to England where he 
published nearly 150 detective stones, thrillers and novels, 
the last of them in the year of his death, without ever' 
attaining a fraction of the success of the book he had sold 
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outnght for a song. He was always dogged by bad luck. 


His great ambition was to see one of his plays produced and 
finally he had a play accepted by Sir Henry Irving. But 
Irving died before it could be produced and nothing more 
was heard of it. Hume remained a poor man and lived for 
about the last forty years of his life in a cottage at Thunder- 
sley m Essex, where he hes buned at the entrance to the 
churchyard. Thundersley, then a remote village, is now a 
suburb of Southend-on-Sea. Hume was a Theosophist and 
accepted his bad luck in hfe as part of his karma. He 
beheved that he had had a previous existence as a French 
nobleman in the 18th century and he had vivid metnories of 
bemg guillotined during the Revolution. His companioii for 
many years at the cottage in Thundersley was a Mr John 
Joseph Melville, who was, apparently, a remcamation of 
Roger Bacon, the 13th century philosopher and scientist. 

His Honour Matthias McDonnell Bodkin, Q.C. (he took 
silk during the reign of Queen Victoria) died in 1933 at the 
age of 84. He was the author of six books of detective short 
stones published between 1898 and 1929. He created two 
detectives; Paul Beck, descnbed as ‘the rule of thumh 


etective , and Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. Mr Bodkin’s 
son. Father M. Bodkin S. J , has told me that Paul Beck 
‘was dehberately conceived as the opposite of Sherlock 
Holmes, i^omantic.’ He relied more on common sense m 
solving his cases than on inspiration and in one story it is 
said that he looked ‘more like a respectable retired milkman 
t n a dete^ve . Dora M3rrl was a much more emotional 
and romantic figure. Mr Bodkin had the brilliant idea of 
^‘^^Tying off his two detectives, and in due course they 
a son. Young Beck, and a book was devoted to his 
a venues. Perhaps it is just as well that Mr Bodkm 
n/f -n or the process might have been continued 

mul’f T u ^ to have set 

ofrerniiV^* ^ stones. In lus entertaining book 

iscences, Recollections of an Irish Judge, published 
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in 1914, he does not even mention them. He was a member 
of the Irish Bar and as a young man seems to have earned 
more money through journalism than through his occa- 
sional bnefs. In 1892 durmg Gladstone’s last period as 
Prune Mmister he was elected Irish Nationalist M.P. for 
North Roscommon, and he gives a rather charmmg account 
of his short period at Westminster — ^he did not stand again 
in the election called by Lord Rosebery. ‘A Member of 
Parliament,’ he writes, ‘of simple tastes, who makes up his 
mind, as I did, to dispense with aU luxuries, includmg 
alcohol and tobacco, and take all his meals except break- 
fast within the precmcts of the House of Commons, can be 
fairly comfortable on £150 a year.’ Although he took silk 
he evidently continued to devote more of his time to 
journalism and the theatre m Dubhn, and to books on Law 
and Irish history, than to the Bar untd he was appointed 
County Court Judge of Clare. One could wish that he had 
made use of his experiences as a Judge for a new senes of 
detective stories. He had the nght ideas. During his retire- 
ment he used to teU his son that he deplored the fact that 
the detective story had become a murder story. Murderers, 
he said, were the most stupid criminals and con-men the 
best material. During the Irish Rebelhon Judge Bodkm 
courageously denounced acts of violence committed both 
by the rebels and by the armed forces of the Crown. The 
Bodkin Report of February 1921, which he read m open 
court at Ennis, Co Clare, hsted 189 cases in which it was 
proved that cnmmal mjuries were committed by the 
Bntish regular and auxihary forces m the County of Clare. 
Mr Asquith in the House of Commons quoted Judge 
Bodkin’s declaration that ‘Law and order could not ^ 
upheld by competition in crime’ and described the Report 
as ‘one of the gravest mdictments ever presented by a 
judicial officer against the Executive Government m a free 
coxmtry.’ 

Joseph Smith Fletcher (1868—1935) was one of the most 
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prolific English writers of all time. Although it is some- 
times difficult to disentangle reprints of his books under 
new titles from the original publications, he produced, by 
my count, close on 200 books between 1879, when he pub- 
lished his juvenile poems, and 1984. What distinguishes 
him from other prolific writers of his time, like Fergus 
Hume, Dick Donovan, Wfiham Le Queux and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim is his astoundmg versatdity. Poems, novels, 
detective stories, theology, topographical and archaeological 
books about Yorkshire, historical works (mcludmg a 
history of the St Leger and a three-volume Picturesque 
History of Yorkshire) biographies (mcludmg hves of 
Cardmal Newman and Lord Roberts) all poured from his 
pen. He found time, too, for a great mass of occasional 
journalism and lectures and was a very good cricketer. He 
was one of the leading writers of detective stories from 1918 


until his death and was given a flying start m the Umted 

States by the praise of President Woodrow Wilson. I find 

the earher stones about Archer Dawe, his tough old York- 

shue private detective, more attractive. ‘Archer Dawe was 

now a man of sixty — a httle squat-figured man, who 

dressed, Sunday or week-day, m rusty black; was never 

seen, mdoors or out, without a very high-crowned, wide- 

bn^ed silk hat; and who wore old-fashioned stick-up 

ars, held tightly to his wizened throat by swathes of 

ac neck-cloth. He was a notable figure enough, seen m 

>1 ^ company with a Gamp-hke umbrella 

^ ^ always earned with him wherever he went, wet or 

nne; but few people noticed his garments when they had 

^ his face. It was at most times more of a mask 

nnqA. ^ ^ ^igh, bulgmg forehead; a small 

a’ ^ mouth; a square, detenmned 

were ttvo * j deep-set m the general pallor of the face 

cunous mscrutable, steady as steel, with a 

mysteriL ? to bum far back in 

mystenous. unreachable recesses.’ 
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One would Kke to know more about Richard Marsh who 
died of what was described as heart failure at Haywards 
Heath m Sussex at the age of 57 in 1915. He was the author^ 
of some genumely horrifying horror stories, particularly 
The Beetle and The Goddess. The openmg chapters of The 
Beetle in which a tramp, takmg refuge from the ram m what 
he beheves to be an empty house, is attacked by a mon- 
strous insect can still make the flesh creep. Perhaps this 
dark and morbid side of his imagination accounts for the 
aggressive normality of his entry under Recreation m 
Who's Who'. ‘He loved them all — cricket, football, golf, 
cycling, bflhards, chess, bridge, motoring and a dozen 
more. A clumsy but enthusiastic student of whatever made 
for proficiency in the fine art of doing nothing.’ He pub- 
lished m all about seventy novels and collections of short 
stones, most of them mystenes of one sort or another. He 
had been educated at Eton and Oxford and started wnting 
stones for magazmes for boys at the age of twelve. During 
the last two years of his hfe he was an mvahd and dictated 
his last books to a secretary. ‘Rarely,’ says his obituary m 
the Mid-Sussex Times, ‘was there occasion to alter a word 
after he had uttered it.’ That, perhaps, had been the trouble 
all his life. In most of his books there are chapters which 
make one feel that he had it m him to be a thriller wnter of 
the first rank, but then will come long passages of such 
slack and careless wntmg that all tension is lost. 

Canon Victor Lorenzo Whitechurch (1868-1988) led a 
qmet and uneventful hfe which is reflected in such novels 
of clerical hfe as The Canon in Residence and The Bishop out 
of Residence, which have been occasionally reprinted. As a 
country clergyman and later as Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, he produced m the 1920s a succession of 
equally qmet and uneventful detective stories set in 
country places which appealed to the pubhc taste of the 
time. For some unknown reason the railway crime stories 
which he had written while still a curate in the early part 
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of the century were never reprinted and some never 
appeared m book form at all. And yet the young clergyman 
had mvented in Thorpe Hazell, vegetarian, hypochondriac 
and railway expert, one of the most original detectives of 
the tune, and the stories have a more astrmgent flavour 
than his bland later work. 

In two of the stories m this book The Case of Janissary 
and The Amber Beads I have made some slight changes and 
omitted a few sentences which would be incomprehensible 
out of the context of the books in which they origmally 
appeared. In The Affair of the German Dispatch-Box I have 
mcluded at the beginning a description of Thorpe Hazell 
which is actually taken from another story. 

Perhaps I may conclude this introduction by drawing 
attention to a remark made by Loveday Brooke in The 
Jtedhill Sisterhood. ‘The popular detective stones,’ she said, 
‘for which there seems so large a demand at the present 
day, must be, at times, uncommonly useful to the criminal 
classes.’ 
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‘They want you at Redhill, now,* said Mr Dyer, taking a 
packet of papers from one of his pigeon-holes. ‘The idea 
seems gaining groimd in many quarters that in cases of 
mere suspicion, women detectives are more satisfactory 
than men, for they are less likely to attract attention. And 
this Redhill affair, so far as I can make out, is one of 
suspicion only.’ 

It was a dreary November morning; every gas jet in the 
Lynch Court office was alight, and a yellow curtain of out- 
side fog draped its narrow wmdows. 

‘Nevertheless, I suppose one can’t afford to leave it unin- 
vestigated at this season of the year, with country-house 
robberies beginning in so many quarters,’ said Miss Brooke. 

No, and the circumstances in this case certainly seem 
to pomt in the direction of the country-house burglar. Two 
days ago a somewhat curious application was made pri- 
vately, by a man giving the name of John Murray, to 
Inspector Gunning, of the Reigate pohce— Redhill, I must 
teU you, is m the Reigate police district. Murray stated that 
he had been a greengrocer m South London, had sold his 
busmess there, and had, with the proceeds of the sale, 
bought two small houses m Redhill, intending to let the 
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• lu t-iioT* These houses are situated iu a 
one and live in the o • a narrow turning lead- 

blmd alley, known as Pave > Paved Court 

hvg off the London and Brighton ten 

has been known to the sanitary a houses which 

years as a regular fever ^^tLvery endof 

Murray hought-n^bera ^ hTentilation,Idare 

the blind alley, with no chance of thoroug ^ 

say the man got themfor next to . tenant for 

tot that he had had great difffcidty m ^ently 

the house he wished to let, i^ er , an ^ ^ 

when, about three weeks back, a la y, , . 

made him an offer for it, ^ and stated 

lady gave her name simply as Sister mo , ^ 

that she was a member of an who^hed 

thathadrecentlybeenfoundedby awealthyla y, 

her name kept a secret. Sister Momea f- f ^^“ha; 
but, instead, paid a quarter’s rent m and 

she wished to take possession of the ho^e unm 

open it as a home for crippled orphans.’ „,nnnured 

‘Gave no references — ^home for cripples, 

Loveday, scribbling hard and fast m her ° ^ Dyer, 

‘Murray made no objection to this, ^ ogcom- 

‘and. accordmgly, the next day, S>-ter f om^ ace^^^ 
panied by three other Sisters and some sickly ^ 

possession of the house, which they 
barest possible necessaries from cheap shops m 
bourhood. For a time. Murray said, he thought 
secured most desirable tenants, but during ^ ® 
days suspicions as to their real character have en er 
mind, and these suspicions he thought it his duty o 
mumcate to the pohce. Among their possessions, i s ^ 
these Sisters number an old donkey and a tiny » 
this they start daily on a sort of begging tour t oug 
adjoimng villages, brmging back every evening ^ 
hoard of broken victuals and bundles of old garmen • 
comes the extraordinary fact on which Murray ases 
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suspicions. He says, and G unning verifies his statement, 
that m whatever direction those Sisters turn the wheels of 
their donkey-cart, burglaries, or attempts at burglaries, 
are sure to follow. A week ago they went along towards 
Horley, where, at an outlymg house, they received much 
kindness from a wealthy gentleman. That very night an 
attempt was made to break mto that gentleman’s house — 
an attempt, however, that was happily frustrated by the 
barking of the house-dog. And so on in other instances that 
I need not go mto. Murray suggests that it might be as well 
to have the daily movements of these Sisters closely 
watched, and that extra vigilance should be exercised by 
the police m the districts that have had the honour of a 
mormng call from them. Gunning comcides with this idea, 
and so has sent to me to secure your services.’ 

Loveday closed her note-book. ‘I suppose Gunning wiU 
meet me somewhere and teU me where I’m to take up my 
quarters?’ she said. 

‘Yes; he will get mto your carnage at Merstham — ^the 
station before Redhill — ^if you will put your hand out of 
the wmdow, with the mommg paper m it. By the way, he 
takes it for granted that you wiU take the 11.5 tram from 
Victoria. Murray, it seems, has been good enough to place 
his httle house at the disposal of the police, but Gunning 
does not think espionage could be so well carried on there 
as from other quarters. The presence of a stranger in an 
alley of that sort is bound to attract attention. So he has 
hired a room for you m a draper’s shop that immediately 
faces the head of the court. There, is a pnvate door to this 
shop of which you will have the key, and can let yourself m 
and out as you please. You are supposed to be a nursery 
governess on the lookout for a situation, and Gunning will 
keep you supphed with letters to give colour to the idea. 
He suggests that you need only occupy the room durmg the 
day, at mght you will find far more comfortable quarters at 
Laker’s Hotel, just outside the town.’ 
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This was about the sum total of the instructions that 
iVIr Dyer had to give. 

The 11.5 train JBrom Victoria, that carried Loveday to her 
work among the Surrey Hills, did not get clear of the 
London fog till well away on the other side of Purley. When 
the tram halted at Merstham, in response to her signal, a 
tali, soldier-like mdividual made for her carriage, and, 
jumping m, took the seat facing her. He introduced himself 
to her as Inspector Gunmng, recalled to her memory a 
former occasion on which they had met, and then, naturally 
enough, turned the talk upon the present suspicious circum- 
stances they were bent upon mvestigating. 

‘It won’t do for you and me to be seen together,* he said; 
*of course I am known for miles roimd, and any one seen 
m my company will be at once set down as my coadjutor, 
and spied upon accordingly. I walked from Redhill to 
Merstham on purpose to avoid recogmtion on the platform 
at Redhill, and half-way here, to my great annoyance, 
found that I was being followed by a man in a workman’s 
dress and carrying a basket of tools. I doubled, however, 
and gave him the slip, taking a short cut down a lane 
which, if he had been living in the place, he would have 
known as well as I did. By Jove!’ this was added with a 
sudden start, ‘ there is the fellow, I declare; he has weathered 
me after all, and has no doubt taken good stock of us both, 
with the train going at this snail’s pace. It was unfortunate 
that your face should have been turned towards that 
wmdow, IVIiss Brooke.’ 

My veil is something of a disguise, and I will put on 
another cloak before he has a chance of seeing me again,’ 
said Loveday. 

All she had seen in the brief glimpse that the train had 

owed, was a tall, powerfuUy-bmlt man walking along the 
simng o the line. His cap was drawn low over his eyes, and 
m ^ Ixand he earned a wortman’a basket. 

iinmag^ seemed much annoyed at the circumstance. 
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‘Instead of landing at RedhiU,’ he said, ‘we’ll go on to 
Three Bridges, and wait there for a Brighton train to bring 
ns back, that will enable you to get to your room somewhere 
between thehghts; I don’t want to have you spotted before 
you’ve so much as started your work.’ 

Then they went back to their'discussion of the RedhiU 
Sisterhood. 

‘They call themselves “undenommational”, whatever 
that means,’ said Gunmng, ‘they say they are connected 
with no rehgious sect whatever, they attend sometimes one 
place of worship, sometimes another, sometimes none at aH. 
They refuse to give up the name of the founder of their 
order, and really no one has any right to demand it of 
them, for, as no doubt you see, up to the present moment 
the case is one of mere suspicion, and it may be a pure co- 
incidence that attempts at burglary have followed their 
footsteps in this neighbourhood. By the way, I have heard 
of a man’s face being enough to hang him, but until I saw 
Sister Monica’s, I never saw a woman’s face that could 
perform the same kmd of ofi&ce for her. Of aU the lowest 
criminal tjrpes of faces I have ever seen, I think hers is 
about the lowest and most repulsive.’ 

After the Sisters, they passed m review the chief families 
resident m the neighbourhood. 

‘This,’ said Gunmng, unfolding a paper, ‘is a map I 
have specially drawn up for you — ^it takes m the district 
for ten miles round RedhiU, and every country house of 
any importance is marked on it m red ink. Here, m addition, 
is an index of those houses, with special notes of my own 
to every house.’ 

Loveday studied the map for a mmute or so, then turned 
her attention to the index. 

Those four houses you’ve marked, I see, are those that 
have been already attempted. I don’t think I’ll run them 
through, but 1 11 mark them “doubtful”; you see the gang — 
for, of course, it is a gang — ^might follow our reasomng on 
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the matter, and look upon those houses as our weak poM. 
Here’s one I’ll run through, “house empty durmg wmter 
months’’.-that means plate and ]eweUery sent to the 
bankers. Ohl and this one may as weU he ctossfd off, 

‘ father and four sons all athletes and sportsmen , a 
means ftrearms always handy-I don’t thmk burglam wiff 
be likely to trouble them. Ah! now we come to somettog 
Here’s a house to be marked “temptmg” in a burg rs 
list. “ Wootton HaU, lately changed hands and rebudt, mth 
comphcated passages and corridors. Splendid family P ^ 
m daily use and left entirely in the care of the butler, 
v/onder does the master of that house trust to his comp 
cated passages” to preserve his plate for him? A dismissed 
dishonest servant would supply a dozen maps of the p^ce 
foi half a sovereign. What do these initials, “E.L.” agains 
the next house in the list, North Cape, stand for? 

‘Electric hghted. I think you might almost cross that 
house off also. I consider electric hghting one of the greatest 
safeguards against burglars that a man can give his house. 

‘Yes, if he doesn’t rely exclusively upon it; it might be a 
nasty trap imder certain circumstances. I see this gentle 
man also has magmficent presentation and other plate. 

‘ Yes . . . ilr Jameson is a wealthy man and very popular 
m the neighbourhood; his cups and epergnes are worth 
looking at.’ 

‘ Is it the only house in the district that is lighted with 
electricity?’ 

‘Yes; and, begging your pardon, IVIiss Brooke, I only 
it were not so. If electric lighting were generally m 
\ ogue it ivould save the pohee a lot of trouble on these dark 
printer njghts,’ 

‘The burglars \vould find some way of meeting such a 
condition of things, depend upon it; they have reached a 
%cry iugh development in these days. They no longer stalk 
nbout they did fifty years ago with blunderbuss and 
hUidguun; tlioy plot, plan, contrive, and bring imagination 
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and artistic resource to their aid. By the way, it often 
occurs to me that the popular detective stories, for which 
there seems so large a demand at the present day, must be, 
at times, uncommonly useful to the crimmal classes.* 

At Three Bridges they had to wait so long for a return 
train that it was nearly dark when Loveday got back to 
Redhill. Mr Gunning did not accompany her thither, having 
alighted at a previous station. Loveday had directed her 
portmanteau to be sent direct to Laker’s Hotel, where she 
had engaged a room by telegram from Victona Station. So, 
unburthened by luggage, she slipped qmetly out of the 
Redhill Station and made her way straight for the draper’s 
shop in the London Road. She had no difficulty in finding 
it, thanks to the mmute directions given her by the In- 
spector. 

Street lamps were being lighted in the sleepy httle town 
as she went along, and as she turned mto the London Road, 
shopkeepers were lightmg up their windows on both sides 
of the way. A few yards down this road, a dark patch 
between the hghted shops showed her where Paved Court 
led off from the thoroughfare. A side door of one of the 
shops that stood at the comer of the court seemed to offer 
a post of observation whence she could see without being 
seen, and here Loveday, shrinking into the shadows, 
ensconced herself in order to take stock of the httle alley 
and its inhabitants. She found it much as it had been 
described to her — a collection of four-roomed houses of 
which more than half were unlet. Numbers 7 and 8 at the 
head of the court presented a slightly less neglected appear- 
ance than the other tenements. Number 7 stood in total 
darkness, but in the upper window of number 8 there 
showed what seemed to be a night-light burning, so Ltove- 
day conjectured that this possibly was the room set apart 
as a dormitory for the little cripples. 

While she stood thus surveying the home of ihe sus- 
pected Sisterhood, the Sisters themselves — ^two, at least. 
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of them — came into view, with their donkey-cart and their 
cripples, in the main road. It was an odd little cortege. One 
Sister, habited in a nun’s dress of dark blue serge, led the 
donkey by the bridle; another Sister, similarly attired, 
walked alongside the low cart, in which were seated two 
sickly-lookmg children. They were evidently returmng 
from one of their long country circuits, and, unless they 
had lost their way and been belated, it certainly seemed a 
late hour for the sickly httle cripples to be abroad. 

As they passed under the gas lamp at the comer of the 
court, Loveday caught a glimpse of the faces of the Sisters. 
It was easy, with Inspector Gunning’s description before 
her nund, to identify the older and taller woman as Sister 
Momca, and a more coarse-featured and generally re- 
pellent face Loveday admitted to herself she had never 
before seen. In stnkmg contrast to this forbidding coim- 
tenance was that of the yoxmger Sister. Loveday could only 
catch a brief passmg view of it, but that one brief view was 
enough to impress it on her memory as of imusual sadness 
and beauty. As the donkey stopped at the comer of the 
court, Loveday heard this sad-lookmg young woman 
addressed as ‘Sister Anna’ by one of the cripples, who 
asked plaintively when they were going to have something 
to eat. 

‘Now, at once,’ said Sister Anna, lifting the little one, as 
it seemed to Loveday, tenderly out of the cart, and carry- 
ing him on her shoulder dowm the court to the door of 
number 8, which opened to them at their approach. The 
other Sister did the same with the other child; then both 
Sisters returned, unloaded the cart of sundry bundles and 
baskets, and, this done, led off the old donkey and trap 
down the road, possibly to a neighbouring costermonger s 
stables 

A man, coming along on a bicycle, exchanged a word of 
greeting with the Sisters as they passed, then swung him- 
self off his machme at the comer of the court, and walked 
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it along tlie paved, way to tiie door of number 7, This he 
opened with a key, and then, pushing the machine before 
him, entered the house. 

Loveday took it for granted that this man must be the 
John Murray of whom she had heard. She had closely 
scrutinized him as he had passed her, and had seen that he 
was a dark, well-featured man of about fifty years of age. 

She congratulated herself on her good fortune in having 
seen so much in such a brief space of tune, and, co m i n g 
forth from her sheltered comer, turned her steps in the 
direction of the draper’s shop on the other side of the road. 

It was easy to find. ‘Golightly’ was the singular name 
that figured above the shop-front, in which were displayed 
a variety of goods calculated to meet the wants of servants 
and the poorer classes generally. A tall, powerfully-built 
mflTi appeared to be looking m at the window. Loveday’s 
foot was on the doorstep of the draper’s private entrance, 
her hand on the door-knocker, when this mdividual, sud- 
denly turning, convinced her of his identity with the 
journeyman workman who had so disturbed Mr Gunmng’s 
equanimity. It was true he wore a bowler instead of a 
journeyman’s cap, and he no longer carried a basket of 
tools, but there was no possibility for any one, with so good 
an eye for an outlme as Loveday possessed, not to recognize 
the carriage of the head and shoulders as that of the man she 
had seen walkmg along the railway sidmg. He gave her no 
time to make minute observation of his appearance, but 
turned qmckly away, and disappeared down a by-street. 

Loveday’s work seemed to bristle with difficulties now. 
Here was she, as it were, unearthed m her own ambush; 
for there could be but httle doubt that during the whole 
time she had stood watchmg those Sisters, that man, from 
a safe vantage-pomt, had been watching her. 

She found Mrs Golightly a civil and obhging person. She 
showed Loveday to her room above the shop, brought her 
the letters which Inspector Gunning had been careful to 
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have posted to her during the day. Then she supplied her 
with pen and ink and, in response to Loveday's request, 
v/ith some strong coffee that she said, with a little attempt 

at a joke, would ‘keep a dormouse awake all through the 
wmter without winking.’ 

While the obhging landlady busied herself about the 

room Loveday had a few questions to ask about the 

hved down the court opposite. On this 

head however, IVIrs Gohghtly could teU her no more than 

she already knew, beyond the fact that they started every 

mornmg on their rounds at eleven o’elock punctuaUy, and 

at before that hour they were never to be seen outside 
their door. 

watch that night was to be a fruitless one. 

and safely 

evpQ fiv /I ° servation, until close upon midnight, with 

as a Hnn ^^hers 7 and 8, Paved Court, not so much 

viotI shutting at either house rewarded her 

m hnfh h ^ flitted from the lower to the upper floors 

mne anH disappeared, somewhere between 

life did evening; and after that, not a sign of 

Ute did either tenement show. 

again hours of that watch, again and 

sorsort -^e, - if m 

Sister Anna 

harTto should so haunt her, she found it 

upon ^ mournful future written 

face of Tn A^?^ ^ "* 

‘‘tiedto“teTeM ^ 

, > olpless and hopeless”.’ 

Loveday niade^^^^ sounding the midmght hour as 

hotel outside theT through the dark streets to her 

arch that ended in +7^’ ^ passed imder the railway 
ended m the open countiy road, the echo of not 
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very distant footsteps caught her ear. When she stopped 
- they stopped, when she went on they went on, and she 
knew that once more she was being followed and watched, 
although the darkness of the arch prevented her seemg even 
the shadow of the man who was thus dogging her steps. 

The next mormng broke keen and frosty. Loveday 
studied her map and her country-house mdex over a seven 
o’clock breakfast, and then set off for a brisk walk along 
the country road. No doubt in Xiondon the streets were 
walled in and roofed with yellow fog; here, however, bnght 
sunshine playing in and out of the bare tree-boughs and 
leafless hedges on to a thousand &ost spangles, turned the 
prosaic macadamized road into a gangway fit for Queen 
Titania herself and her fairy train. 

Loveday turned her back on the town and set herself to 
follow the road as it wound away over the hill in the direc- 
tion of a village called Northfield. Early as she was, she 
was not to have that road to herself. A team of strong 
horses trudged by on their way to their work in the fuUer’s- 
earth pits. A young fellow on a bicycle flashed past at a 
tremendous pace, considering the upward slant of the 
road. He looked hard at her as he passed, then slackened 
speed, dismounted, and awaited her commg on the brow 
of the hill. 


‘Good-moming, Miss Brooke,’ he said, lifting his cap as 
she came alongside of him. ‘May I have five minutes’ talk 
with you?’ 


The young man who thus accosted her had not the 
appearance of a gentleman. He was a handsome, bnght- 
faced young fellow of about two-.and-twenty, and was 
dressed in ordinary- cyclist’s dress; his cap was pushed back 
horn Im brow over thick, curly, fair hair, and Loveday, as 
she looked at him, could not repress the thought how weU 
he woifld look at the head of a troop of cavalry, givmg the 
order to charge the enemy. 

He led his machme to the side of the footpath. 
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‘You have the advantage of me,’ said Loveday; X 
haven’t the remotest notion who you are.’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘although I know you, you cannot possibly 
know me. I am a north-country man, and I was present, 
about a month ago, at the trial of old Mr Craven, of Iroyte s 
Hill — m fact, I acted as reporter for one of the local papers. 
I watched your face so closely as you gave your evidence 
that I should know it anywhere, among a thousand.’ 

‘And your name is . . .?’ 

‘George White, of Grenfell. My father is part proprietor 
of one of the Newcastle papers. X am a bit of a hterury nian 
myself, and sometimes figure as a reporter, sometimes as 
leader-writer, to that paper.’ Here he gave a glance towards 
his side pocket, from which protruded a small volume of 
Tennyson’s poems. 

The facts he had stated did not seem to invite comment, 
and Loveday ejaculated merely: 

‘Indeed!’ 

The young man went back to the subject that was evi- 
dently filling his thoughts. ‘I have special reasons for being 
glad to have met you this morning. Miss Brooke,’ he went 
on, making his footsteps keep pace with hers. ‘X am m great 
trouble, and I believe you are the only person in the whole 
world who can help me out of that trouble.* 

‘ I am rather doubtful as to my power of helping any one 
out of trouble,’ said Loveday; ‘so far as my experience 
goes, our troubles are as much a part of ourselves as our 
skins are of our bodies.’ 

‘Ah, but not such trouble as mme,’ said White eagerly* 
He broke off for a moment, then, with a sudden rush of 
words, told her what that trouble was. For the past year be 
had been engaged to be married to a young girl, who, until 
quite recently, had been f ulfillin g the duties of a nursery 
governess m a large house in the neighbourhood of Bedhill- 
Will you kmdly give me the name of that house? 

mterrupted Loveday. 
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‘Certainly; Wootton Hall, the place is called, and Annie 
Lee is my sweetheart’s name. I don’t care who knows it I ’ 
He threw his head back as he said this, as if he would be 
delighted to announce the fact to the whole world. ‘ Anme’s 
motiier,’ he went on, ‘died when she was a baby, and we 
both thought her father was dead also, when suddenly, 
about a fortnight ago, it came to her knowledge that, in- 
stead of being dead, he was serving his tune at Portland 
for some offence committed years ago.’ 

‘Do you know how this came to Annie’s knowledge?’ 
‘Not the least m the world; I only know that I suddenly 
got a letter from her annoimcmg the fact, and, at the same 
time, breaking off her engagement with me. I tore the letter 
mto a thousand pieces, and wrote back saying I would not 
allow the engagement to be broken off, but would marry her 
if she would have me. To this letter she did not reply; there 
came instead a few hues from Mrs Copeland, the lady at 
Wootton Hall, saying that Annie had thrown up her 
engagement, and joined some Sisterhood, and that she, 
Mrs Copeland, had pledged her word to Annie to reveal to 
no one the name and whereabouts of that Sisterhood.* 

‘And I suppose you imagme I am able to do what Mrs 
Copeland is pledged not to do?’ 

‘That’s just it. Miss Brooke I’ cned the young man 
enthusiastically. ‘You do such wonderful thhigs; every- 
one knows you do. It seems as if, when anything is want- 
mg to be found out, you just walk into a place, look round 
you, and, in a moment, everythmg becomes clear as noon- 
day.’ 

I can t qmte lay c l a im to such wonderful powers as that. 
As it happens, however, in the present instance, no par- 
ticular skill is needed to find out what you wish to know, 

for I fancy I have already come upon the traces of Miss 
Annie Lee.* 

‘Miss Brooke 1’ 

Of course, I cannot say for certain, but it is a matter you 
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‘Thank you. “ttuaiasbeally as before. 

to watch the movemen^of a e ““® speoiahy 

somehow aroused thf- c ■ • Sisterhood who have 

‘hat .stead T 

watched— possiblv L ^ f ^ 

unless I can doty Sisters-that 

town at once.’ ^ I may as well go back to 

‘^etdvfr r“‘ <jupu‘y-’ 

I have hirel takTvo^iT T ‘hat 

course, from observat* ^ window — screened, of 

-ntoh as closSTno^?!^^^*' ^ “> 

and report them to m * movements of these Sisters, 

I can throw my pers^tPnt /• ^ ^ ^ 

for me, you t ^ «^ent. Now, in doing 

liave httle doubt bnf wTi *. yomself a good turn, for I 

of the Sisters you win hood of one 

, you WIU discover the pretty face of Miss Annie 

top of the hiil'^aUhrLt'^ walked, and now stood on the 
^‘huted the whole of th ^t^uet that eon- 

On their left hnnn Northfleld. 

master’s house, nearlv fa e*** 'ullage school and the 
t '<■ road, beneath a elumnlJf opposite side of 

f^ujoiid tills pound ® ‘he village pound, 

rows of small cottages with "'uy* were two 

uu m the midst of thee* 'uy ^tlunres of garden m front, 
'“••f-'h a hamp cottages a swinging sign 

^ow u,at a and Telegraph Office’, 

‘fum. -..aid l.os,g “i ““e mto the land of habitations 

fur 1 ou and me t ^ f" “ to part. It will 

■u to be seen together, or niy spies will 
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be transferring tbeir attentions from me to you, and I shall 
have to find another deputy. You had better si^ on your 
bicycle for Redhill at once, and I will walk back at leisurely 
speed. Come to me at my hotel without fail at one o clock 
and report proceedmgs. I do not say anythmg defimte 
about remuneration, but I assure you, if you carry out my 
instructions to the letter, your services will be amply re- 
warded by me and by my employers.’ 

There were yet a few more details to arrange. White had 
been, he said, only a day and mght m the neighbourhood, 
and special directions as to the locahty had to be given to 
him. Loveday advised him not to attract attention by 
going to the draper’s private door, but to enter the shop 
as if he were a customer, and then explam matters to Mrs 
Gohghtly, who, no doubt, would be m her place behmd the 
counter; teU her he was the brother of the Miss Smith who 
had hired her room, and ask permission to go through the 
shop to that room, as he had been commissioned by his 
sister to read and answer any letters that might have 
arrived there for her. 

‘Show her the key of the side door — ^here it is,’ said 
Loveday; ‘it will be your credentials, and teU her you did 
not hke to make use of it without acquamtmg her with the 
fact.’ 

The young man took the key, endeavouring to put it in 
his waistcoat pocket, found the space there occupied, 
and so transferred it to the keeping of a side pocket m his 
tumc. 

All this tune Loveday stood watchmg him. 

‘You have a capital machme there,’ she said, as the 
young man mounted his bicycle once more, ‘ and I hope you 
will turn It to account m foUowmg the movements of these 
Sisters about the neighbourhood. I feel confident you will 
have something defimte to tell me when you bnng me your 
first report at one o’clock.’ 

White once more broke into a profusion of thanks, and 
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then, li ftin g his cap to the lady, started his machine at a 
fairly good pace. 

Loveday watched him out of sight down the slope o e 
hill, then, instead of following him as she had said she 
would ‘at a leisurely pace,* she turned her steps in the 
opposite direction along the village street. 

It was an altogether ideal country village. Neaty 
dressed, chubby-faced children, now on their way to t e 
school, dropped quaint httle curtseys, or tugged at cur y 
locks as Loveday passed; every cottage looked the picture 
of cleanliness and trimness, and, although so late in theyea^ 
the gardens were full of late flowering chrysanthemums an 
early flowenng Christmas roses. 

At the end of the village, Loveday came suddenly m o 
view of a large, handsome, red-brick mansion. It presen 
a wide frontage to the road, from which it lay back aim 
extensive pleasure grounds. On the right hand, and ^ ® 

m the rear of the house, stood what seemed to be large an 
commodious stables, and immediately adjoining these 
stables was a low-built, red-brick shed, that had evident y 
been recently erected. 

That low-built, red-bnckshed excited Loveday ’s curiosity* 

‘Is this house called North Cape?’ she asked of a man, 
who chanced at that moment to be passmg with a pickaxe 
and shovel. 

The man answered in the affirmative, and Loveday then 
asked another question: Could he tell her what was th^ 
small shed so dose to the house — ^it looked like a glorified 
cowhouse — ^now what could be its use? 

The man’s face lighted up as if it were a subject on which 
he liked to be questioned. He explained that that smafi 
shed was the engme-house where the electricity that lighte 
North Cape was made and stored. Then he dwelt with pride 
upon the fact, as if he held a personal interest in it, that 
North Cape was the only house, far or near, that was thus 
hghted. 
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‘I suppose the ■wires are carried underground to the 
house,’ said XiO'veday, looking in ■vam for signs of them 
anywhere. 

- The TTifl.n was dehghted to go into details on the ma'tter. 
He had helped to lay those wires, he said; they were two m 
number, one for supply and one for return, and were laid 
three feet below ground, m boxes filled with pitch. They 
were switched on to jars in the engme-house, where the 
electricity was stored/ and, after passing underground, 
entered the family mansion under the floormg at its western 
end. 

Loveday listened attentively to these details, and then 
took a nunute and leisurely survey of the house and its 
surroundings. This done, she retraced her steps through the 
village, pausmg, however, at the ‘Postal and Telegraph 
Office’ to despatch a telegram to Inspector Gunning. 

It was one to send the Inspector to his cipher-book. It 
ran as follows: 

Bely solely on chemist and coal-merchant throughout 
the day. l b. 

After this, she quickened her pace, and m somethmg 
over three-quarters of an hour was back again at her hotel. 

There she found more of life stirring than when she had 
qmtted it in the early morning. There was to be a meeting 
of the ‘Surrey Stags’, about a couple of miles off, and a 
good many huntmg men were hangmg about the entrance of 
the house, discussmg the chances of sport after last night’s 
frost Loveday made her way through the throng in 
leisurely fashion, and not a man but what had keen scrutmy 
from her sharp eyes. No, there was no cause for suspicion 
there; they were e'vidently one and all just what they 
seemed to be — ^loud-voiced, hard-riding men, bent on a 
day s sport; but and here Loveday’s eyes travelled beyond 
the hotel courtyard to the other side of the road— who was 
that man "with a bill-hook hacking at the hedge there — a 
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tiun-featured, round-shouldered old fellow, with a bent- 
about hat? It might be as well not to take it too rashly for 
granted that her spies had withdrawn, and had left her 
free to do her work m her own fashion. 

She went upstairs to her room. It was situated on the 
first floor m the front of the house, and consequently com- 
manded a good view of the high road. She stood well back 
from the wmdow, and at an angle whence she could see 
and not be seen, took a long, steady survey of the hedger. 
And the longer she looked the more convinced she was that 
the man’s real work was something other than the biU-hook 
seemed to imply. He worked, so to speak, with his head 
over his shoulder, and when Loveday supplemented her 
eyesight with a strong field-glass, she could see more than 
one stealthy glance shot from beneath his bent-about hat 
in the direction of her window. 

There could be little doubt about it: her movements were 
o e as closely watched to-day as they had been yesterday, 
ow rt was of first importance that she should communicate 
^t pector Gunmng in the course of the afternoon: the 
question to solve was how it was to be done ? 

^o aU appearance Loveday answered the question m 

Vi iT^^ fnshion. She pulled up her blind, she drew 

aclr her curtain, and seated herself, in full view, at a small 

cf-a ^ ^ window recess. Then she took a pocket ink- 
pocket, a packet of correspondence cards 
iT otter-case, and with rapid pen set to work on 


accord?!! afterwards. White, coming in, 

still seated°at proceedings, found her 

matprini 1, wmdow, not, however, with wnting 

hand with needle and thread in her 

‘ I rewT f gJ--- 

she said nc tram tomorrow morning,’ 

want no end nf ^ wretched things 

° Now for your report.’ 
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White appeared tobe in an elated frame of mind. ‘ I’ve seen 
her ! ’ he cned, ‘ my Anme^they ’ve got her, those confounded 
Sisters; but they sha’n’t keep her— no, not if I have to 
pull the house down about their ears to get her outT . 

‘Well, now you know where she is, you can take your 
time about gettmg her out,’ said Loveday. ‘I hope, how- 
ever, you haven’t broken faith with me, and betrayed your- 
self by trying to speak with her, because, if so, I shall have 
to look for another deputy.’ 

‘Honour, Miss Brooke!’ answered Wlute indignantly. ‘I 
stuck to my duty, though it cost me somethmg to see her 
hanging over those kids and tuckmg them mto the cart, 
and never say a word to her, never so much as wave my 
hand.’ 

‘Did she go out with the donkey-cart to-day? ’ 

‘No, she only tucked the kids mto the cart with a blanket, 
and then went back to the house. Two old Sisters, ugly as 
sin, went out with them. I watched them from the wmdow, 
Jolt, Jolt, jolt, round the corner, out of sight, and then I 
whipped down the stairs, and on to my machme, and was 
after them in a tnce, and managed to keep them well m 
sight for over an hour and a half.’ 

‘And their destination to-day was?’ 

‘Wootton Hall.’ 

‘Ah, just as I expected.’ 

‘Just as you expected?’ echoed White. 

‘I forgot. You do not know the nature of the suspicions 
that are attached to this Sisterhood, and the reasons I have 
for thinking that Wootton Hall, at this season of the year, 
might have an especial attraction for them.’ 

White contmued stanng at her. ‘Miss Brooke,’ he said 
presently, m an altered tone, ‘whatever suspicions may 
attach to the Sisterhood, I’ll stake my life on it, my Anme 
has had no share m any wickedness of any sort.’ 

Oh, qmte so, it is most likely that your Annie has, in 
some way, been inveigled mto joinmg these Sisters — ^has 
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been taken possession of by them, in fact, just as they have 
takeix possession of the little cripples.’ 

‘That’s it! that’s it I’ he cried excitedly; ‘that was the 
idea that occurred to me when you spoke to me on the hill 
about them, otherwise you may be sure . . 

‘Did they get rehef of any sort at the Hall?’ interrupted 
Loveday. 

‘Yes; one of the two ugly old women stopped outside the 
lodge gates with the donkey-cart, and the other beauty 
went up to the house alone. She stayed there, I should think, 
about a quarter of an hour, and when she came back was 
followed by a servant, carrying a bundle and a basket.’ 

Ah ! I’ ve no doubt they brought away with them some- 
thmg else beside old garments and broken victuals.’ 

White stood m front of her, fixing a hard, steady gaze 
upon her. 

Miss Brooke,’ he said presently, in a voice that matched 
the look on his face, ‘what do you suppose was the real 

object of these women in going to Wootton Hall this 
mommg?* 

Mr White, if I wished to help a gang of thieves break 
into Wootton Had to-mght, don’t you think I should be 
greatly mterested m procurmg for them the information 
t at the master of the house was away from home; that 
two of the men-servants, who slept m the house, had 
fiir^ dismissed and their places had not yet been 

e , also that the dogs were never imehamed at mght, 
h kennels were at the side of the house at 

which the butler’s pantry is not situated? These are par- 
cu MS I have gathered m this house without stirrmg from 
A ^ satisfied that they are likely to be true. 

® same tune, if I were a professional burglar, I should 
Lnf- ^ with information that was hkely to be true, 

true^^ careful to procure such that was certam to be 
heftfl ^ would set accomplices to work at the fountain 
Now do you understand?’ 
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White folded his arms and looked down on her. 

‘What are you going to do?’ he asked, in short, brusque 
tones. 

Loveday looked him full m the face. ‘ Communicate with 
the police immediately,’ she answered; ‘and I should feel 
greatly obhged if you would at once take a note from me 
to Inspector Gunnmg at Reigate,’ 

‘And what becomes of Ajinie?’ 

‘I don’t think you need have any anxiety on that head. 
I have no doubt that when the circumstances of her 
admission to the Sisterhood are mvestigated, it will be 
proved that she has been as much deceived and imposed 
upon as the man, John Murray, who so foolishly let his 
house to these women. Remember, Anme has Mrs Cope- 
land’s good word to support her mtegrity.’ 

White stood silent for awhile. 

‘What sort of a note do you wish me to take to the 
Inspector? ’ he presently asked. 

‘You shah read it as I write it, if you like,’ answered 
Loveday. She took a correspondence card from her letter- 
case, and, with an mdehble pencil, wrote as follows — 

Wootton Hall is threatened to-night — concentrate 
attention there, l.b. 

White read the words as she wrote them with a cunous 
expression passmg over his handsome features. 

‘Yes,’ he said, curtly as before; ‘I’ll dehver that, I give 
you my word, but I’ll brmg back no answer to you. I’ll do 
no more spymg for you— it’s a trade that doesn’t smt me. 
There’s a straightforward way of domg straightforward 
work, and I’ll take that way — ^no other — to get my Anme 
out of that den.’ 

He took the note, which she sealed and handed to him, 
and strode out of the room 

Loveday, from the wmdow, watched him mount his 
bicycle. Was it her fancy, or did there pass a swift, furtive 
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glance of recognition between him and the hedger on the 
other side of the way as he rode out of the courtyard? 

She seemed determined to make that hedger’s work e^y 
for him. The short winter’s day was closing m now, and her 
room must consequently have been growmg dim to outsi e 
observation. She lighted the gas chandeher which hung 
from the ceding, and, still with bhnds and curtains 
drawn, took her old place at the wmdow, spread writing 
materials before her, and commenced a long and elaborate 

report to her chief at Lynch Court. 

About half an hour afterwards, she threw a casual glance 
across the road, and saw that the hedger had disappeare , 
but that two dl-lookmg tramps sat munchmg bread an 
cheese under the hedge to which his bill-hook had done so 
httle service Evidently the mtention was, one way or 
another, not to lose sight of her so long as she remained m 
Redhill. 

Meantime, White had dehvered Loveday’s note to e 
Inspector at Reigate, and had disappeared on his bicyc e 
once more. 

Gunmng read it without a change of expression. Then 
he crossed the room to the fireplace and held the card as 
close to the bars as he could without scorching it. 

‘I had a telegram from her this morning,’ he explaine 
to his confidential man, ‘tellmg me to rely upon chemicals 
and coals throughout the day, and that, of course, meant 
that she would write to me m mvisible ink. No doubt this 
message about Wootton Hall means nothing . 

He broke off abruptly, exclaimmg: ‘Eh I what’s this 
as, having withdrawn the card from the fire, Loveday s 
real message stood out m bold, clear characters between the 
lines of the false one. 

Thus it ran: 

North Cape will he attached to-night — a desp&Tcdc 
gang he prepared for a struggle. Above all, guard th^ 
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electrical mgine-house. On no account attempt to com- 
municate mth me; I am so closely watched that any 
endeavour to do so may frustrate your chance of trapping 
the scoundrels, l.b. 

That night when the moon went down behmd Reigate 
TTill an excitmg scene was enacted at North Cape The 
Surrey Gazette, m its issue the foUowmg day, gave the sub- 
]omed account of it under the headmg, ‘Desperate En- 
counter with Burglars’. 

‘Last night, “North Cape”, the residence of Mr Jameson, 
was the scene of an ^iffiray between the pohce and a des- 
perate gang of burglars. “North Cape” is hghted through- 
out by electricity, and the burglars, four m number, 
divided m half — ^two bemg told off to enter and rob the 
house, and two to remam at the engme-shed, where the 
electricity is stored, so that, at a given signal, should need 
arise, the wires might be unswitched, the inmates of the 
house thrown mto sudden darkness and confusion, and the 
escape of the marauders thereby facihtated Mr Jameson, 
however, had received timely wammg from the pohce of 
the intended attack, and he, with his two sons, all well- 
armed, sat m darkness m the mner hall awaitmg the 
commg of the thieves. The pohce were stationed, some m 
the stables, some m out-bmldmgs nearer to the house, and 
others m more distant parts of the grounds. The burglars 
effected then entrance by means of a ladder placed to a 
window of the servants stancase, which leads straight down 
to the butler’s pantry and to the safe where the silver is 
kept. The fellows, however, had no sooner got mto the 
house than two pohcemen, issumg from then hidmg-place 
outside, moimted the ladder after them and thus cut off 
then retreat. Mr Jameson and his two sons, at the same 
moment, attacked them m front, and thus overwhelmed 
by numbers the scoundrels were easily secured It was at 
the engme-house outside that the sharpest struggle took 
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place. The thieves had forced open the door of this engine- 
shed with their jemmies immediately on their arrival, 
under the very eyes of the police, who lay in ambush in the 
stables, and when one of the men, captured in the house, 
contrived to sound an alarm on his whistle, these outside 
watchers made a rush for the electrical jars, in order to 
unswitch the wires. Upon this the police closed upon them, 
and a hand-to-hand struggle followed, and if it had not 
been for the timely assistance of jVIr Jameson and his sons, 
who had fortunately conjectured that their presence here 
might be useful, it is more than hkely that one of the 
burglars, a powerfully-built man, would have escaped. 

‘The names of the captured men are John Murray, 
Arthur and George Lee (father and son), and a man with so 
many aliases that it is difficult to know which is his real 
name. The whole thmg had been most cunningly and care- 
fully planned. The elder Lee, lately released from penal 
servitude for a similar offence, appears to have been prime 
mover in the affair. This man had, it seems, a son and a 
daughter, who, through the kmdness of friends, had been 
fairly well placed in life; the son at an electrical engmeer s 
m London, the daughter as nursery governess at Wootton 
Hall. Directly this man was released from Portland, he 
seems to have found out his children and done his best to 
nun them both. He was constantly at Wootton Hall 
endeavourmg to induce his daughter to act as an accom' 
plice to a robbery of the house. This so worried the girl that 
she threw up her situation and joined a Sisterhood that 
had recently been established m the neighbourhood Upon 
this, Lee s thoughts turned m another direction. He induced 
his son, who had saved a httle money, to throw up his work 
in London, and jom him m his disreputable career. The boy 
IS a handsome young feUow, but appears to have in him the 
makings of a first-class cnmmal. In ttis -work as an elec- 
tacM engineer he had made the acquaintance of the man 
o Murray, who, it is said, has been rapidly gomg down- 
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hill of late. Murray was the owner of the house rented by 
the Sisterhood that Miss Lee had joined, and the idea evi- 
dently struck the brains of these three scoundrels that this 
Sisterhood, whose antecedents were not generally known, 
might be utihzed to draw off the attention of the pohce 
from themselves and from the especial house in the neigh- 
bourhood that they had planned to attack. With this end 
in view, Murray made an apphcation to the police to have 
the Sisters watched, and stiU further to give colour to the 
suspicions he had endeavoured to set afloat concerning 
them, he and his confederates made feeble attempts at 
burglary upon the houses at which the Sisters had called, 
begging for scraps. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the plot, from beginning to end, has been thus successfully 
unearthed, and it is felt on all sides that great credit is due 
to Inspector Gunning and his skilled coadjutors for the 
vigilance and promptitude they have displayed through- 
out the affair.’ 

Loveday read aloud this report, with her feet on the 
fender of the Lynch Court office. 

‘Accurate, so far as it goes,’ she said, as she laid down the 
paper. 


‘But we want to know a httle more,’ said Mr Dyer. ‘Ir 
the first place, I would like to know what it was that 
diverted your suspicions from the unfortunate Sisters?’ 

‘The way m which they handled the children,’ answered 
Loveday promptly. ‘1 have seen female crimmals of all 
tods handhng children, and I have noticed that although 
th^ may occMionaUy— even this is rare— treat them with a 
eertam rough sort of todness, of tenderness they are 

utterly incapable. Now Sister Monica, I must admit, i not 
pleasant to look at, at the samp +1, 

neck and pampri la P ^ ^ bny thin hand round hei 

like to ask some aT ^ 

hke ask some rabid physiognomist how he would aecoiml 
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for Srster Mon.ca’s t*- 

with young Lee’s undoubted good looks-heredity. 

case, throws no bght on the natter. 

‘Another question, said Mr Dy , P your 

Loveday’s digression; 'how_ was it you transterr 

suspicions to John Murray? , very first 

did not do so immediately, Mthough at to 

It had struck me as odd that he ^.oticed 

the work of the pohce for them. ^ ® ® occasion on which 
concermng Murray, on the first and only jus 

I saw hi^, was that he had had 1^3 there 

bicycle, for m the right-hand comer o same 

was a tmy star, and the lamp itself had ^ ® machine 
side, had also lost its hook, and was fastened * 
by a bit of electric fuse. The next morning, ^ a 

mg up the hill towards Northheld, I ^ aoubt 

young man mounted on that selfsame bicycle— n 
of it — star m glass, dent, fuse, all there. 

‘Ah, that sounded an important key-note, ^ 

to connect Murray and the younger Lee his 

‘It did, and, of course, also at once gave 
statement that he was a stranger in the p ac , 
firmed my opmion that there was nothmg o ^a 

countryman m his accent. Other details in ^ tance, he 
appearance gave nse to other suspicions. Lor ^ bands 
called himself a press reporter by profession, jje 

were coarse and gnmy, as only a mechanic s co 
said he was a bit of a hterary man, but the Tennys ^ 
showed so obtrusively from his pocket was lume 
parts uncut, and totally unlike the well-thumbe vo ^ 
the hterary student. Fmally, when he tried an 
put my latchkey mto his waistcoat pocket, I saw ^ j by 
lay m the fact that the pocket was already occi^ic 
soft coil of electric fuse, the end of which protru e 
an electric fuse is what an electrical engineer mighb ^ 
unconsciously carry about with him, it is so essentia n 
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of his working tools, but it is a thing that a literary man or 
a press reporter could have no possible use for. 

‘Exactly, exactly. And it was, no doubt, that bit of 
electric fuse that turned your thoughts to the one house in 
the neighbourhood hghted by electricity, and suggested to 
your min d the possibility of electrical engmeers turmng 
their talents to account m that direction. Now, will you 
teh me what, at that stage of your day’s work, mduced you 
to wire to Gunmng that you would bring your invisible mk 
bottle mto use ? ’ 

‘That was simply a matter of precaution; it did not 
compel me to the use of invisible mk, if I saw other safe 
methods of commumcation. I felt myself being hemmed m 
on all sides with spies, and I could not tell what emergency 
might arise. I don’t think I have ever had a more difficult 
game to play. As I walked and talked with the young fellow 
up the hill, it became clear to me that if I wished to do my 
work I must lull the suspicions of the gang, and seem to 
walk mto their trap. I saw by the persistent way in which 
Wootton HaU was forced on my notice that it was wished 
to fix my suspicions there. I accordmgly, to all appearance, 
did so, and allowed the fellows to think they were making a 
fool of me ’ 

‘Hal ha I Capital, that — ^the biter bit, with a vengeance! 
Splendid idea to make that young rascal hims elf dehver the 
letter that was to land him and his pals in jail. And he all 
the time laughmg m his sleeve and thmkmg what a fool he 
was makmg of you! Ha, ha, hai’ And Mr Dyer made the 
office ring agam with his merriment. 

‘The only person one is at all sorry for m this affair is 
poor httle Sister Anna,’ said Loveday pityingly, ‘and yet, 
perhaps, all things considered, after her sorry experience of 
life, she may not be so badly placed m a Sisterhood where 
practical Christiamty — not rehgious hysterics — ^is the one 
and only rule of the order.’ 


The Loss of Sammy 
Throckett 


Arthur Morrison 


It was, of course, always a part of Martin Hewitt’s business 
to be thoroughly at home among any and every class o 
people, and to be able to mterest himself mtelhgently, or o 
appear to do so, m their various pursuits. In one of ® 
most important cases ever placed in his hands, he co 
have gone but a short way towards success had he not 
played some knowledge of the more sordid aspects of pro 
fessional sport, and a great mterest in the undertakings o a 
certam dealer therem. The great case itself had nothing to 
do with sport, and, mdeed, from a narrative pomt of 
was somewhat uninteresting; but the man who alone 
the one piece of information wanted was a keeper, backe^ 
or ‘gaffer’ of professional pedestrians, and it was throng 
the medium of his pecuniary mterest m such matters t a 
Hewitt was enabled to strike a bargain with him. 

The man was a publican on the outskirts of Padfic > 
a northern town pretty famous for its sportmg tastes, an 
to Padfield, therefore, Hewitt betook himself, and, 
in a way to indicate some inclination of his own towa 
sport, he began to frequent the bar of the ‘Hare an 
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Writer a stout, bultaeetad 

t) com^mon and 


and Hounds’, "f ^^tbottle of the best m tte 
W to ]0m tbetein and dm Go^ 

soon put the two on the ^ the 

Mt Hent^^ -s » ^ te 

Xuation he . tut must be a matter o 

extracted by ^tjy the pubhcan, extracted m w 

open eommumeation by 

way it nught be ci^H put you on to a 

‘Look here, good thmg. Of course you 

CV^abo^the ladfield 185 Yards Handicap bemg run 

off now^ ’ looked into it much,’ Hsnitt replied. 

•Ct « “* *"*'■ 

^'"71 ’ WeU ’—Kentish spoke in a stage whisper as he 

"^^ver and rapped thetabl^Tvegot the final wiraer 

tttotouse.’He nodded his head, tcokapuffathiseigar, 

and added, in his ordinary voice, ‘Don t my nothing. 

‘Ko of course not. Got something on. of course? 

‘Bather— what do ym think? Got any price I liked. 
Been saving him up for this. Why, he’s got twenty-one 
vaids, and lie can do even time all the Tf&yl Fact ! Wliy, 
conld* win mnnin’ back’ards. He won his heat on Monday 
Ucer— like— like thatP The gaffer snapped his fingers,^^ 
default of a better illustration, and went on. *He mig^ 
took it a little easier, I think— it’s shortened his 
course, him jumpin’ in by two yards. But y®^ ^ 

decent odds now, if yon go about it right- ^ 

tip— back him for he heat next Saturday, ^ 
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round and for the final. You’ll get a good price for the 

timl if you pop It down at once. But don’t go makin’ a song 

o 1 wiU you, now? I’m givin’ you a tip I wouldn’t give 
anybody else.’ ® 

Thanks very much— it’s awfully good of you. I’ll do what 
you adv^e But isn’t there a dark horse anywhere else?’ 

ar to me, my boy, not dark to me. I know every 
man rm^ hke a book. Old Taylor-bim over at the 
frnnfl 1 ^ ^ a Very good lad — eighteen yards, and a very 
bles<5 V ^ ^er this time, I know. But, 

threp instead o’ taking 

I’m a(^ 11 ^ ^ When I’m runmn’ a real tryer, 

bet ^^niinm somethmg very near a winner, you 

tamasi- mind, this time, I’m runnin’ the cer- 

mistake V ^ don’t often make a 

mistake You back him.’ 

^ ■"!«> is he’’ 

quitean^Sd lte ‘T Throckett. He’s 

sticks to him 1 7 young Steggles lookmg after him — 

oWdtTi^'^Yf • ^ hreathL m my bit 

much I cl t!^ I don’t let him out o’ sight 

he worth his ^ ^ ^ straight lad, and he knows it’ll 

poisoXmi there’s some ’ud 

Soon 'P°d their books.’ 

e?pect Sammv’ll h tt ° ®tr°Ped toward the tap-room ‘I 
I don’t hS too m 't 

extra on, if J they’d think I’d got something 

with ’lopmg^slXerfaL^?! wire-drawn-lookmg youth, 
a rather short th k ^ ^ 

matter what he diH^ ^ 

the lean youth. Sev * ^ Proprietorship and surveillance of 
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‘■’Tarn’t no good, Sammy lad,* some one was saying. 
‘You a makin’ after Nancy Webb — she’ll ha’ nowt to do 
with ’ee.’ 

‘Don’ hke ’em so thread-papery,’ added another. ‘No, 
Sammy, you aren’t the lad for she. I see her . . .’ 

‘AVhat about Nancy Webb?’ asked Kentish, pushmg 
open the door. ‘Sammy’s all right, any\vay. You keep fit, 
my lad, an’ go on unproving, and some day you’ll have as 
good a house as me. Never mind the lasses. Had his glass o’ 
beer, has he’’ This to Raggy Steggles, who, answermg in 
the affirmative, viewed his charge as though he were a post, 
and the beer a recent coat of pamt. 

‘Has tivo glasses of mild a-day,’-the landlord said to 
Hewitt. ‘Never puts on flesh, so he can stand it. Come out 
now.’ He nodded to ' Steggles, who rose, and marched 
Sammy Throckett away for exercise. 

lit * ^ 

On the following afternoon (it was Thursday), as Hewitt 
and Kentish chatted in the landlord’s own snuggery, 
Steggles burst mto the room in a great state of agitation and 
spluttered out: ‘He — he’s bolted; gone awayl’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Sammy — gone. Hooked it I can’t find him.’ 

The landlord stared blankly at the trainer, who stood 
with a sweater dangling from his hand, and stared blankly 
back ‘What d’ye mean?’ Kentish said at last. ‘Don’t be a 
fool. He’s m the place somewhere; find him.’ 

But this Steggles defied anybody to do. He had looked 
already. He had left Throckett at the cmder-path behind 
the trees, m his running-gear, wnth the addition of the long 
overcoat and cap he used in gomg between the path and the 
house, to guard against chill ‘ I was gom’ to give him a bust 
or two with the pistol,’ the tramer explamed, ‘but when 
we got over t’other side, “Raggy,” ses he, “it’s blawin’ a 
bit chilly. I thmk I’ll ha’ a sweater — ^there’s one on my box. 
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ain’t there?” So m I coomes for the sweater, and it weren t 
on his box, and when I found it and got back — ^he weren t 
there. They’d seen nowt o’ him in t’ house, and he weren t 


nowhere.’ 

Hewitt and the landlord, now thoroughly startled, 
searched everywhere, but to no purpose. ‘What should he 
go off the place for ? ’ asked Kentish, in a sweat of appre- 
hension. ‘’Tam’t chilly a bit — ^it’s warm — ^he didn’t want 
no sweater; never wore one before. It was a piece of kid to 
be able to clear out. Nice thing, this is. I stand to win two 
years’ takings over him. Here — ^you’ll have to find him. 

‘Ah — ^but how?’ exclaimed the disconcerted tramer, 
dancmg about distractedly. ‘I’ve got all I could scrape on 
him myself where can I look?’ 

Here was Hewitt’s opportumty. He took Kentish aside 
and whispered. What he said startled the landlord con- 
siderably. ‘Yes, I’ll teU you all about that,’ he said, if 
that’s all you want. It’s no good or harm to me, whether I 
tell or no. But can you find him? ’ 

‘That I can’t promise, of course. But you know who I am 
now, and what I’m here for. If you like to give me the 
information I want. I’ll go mto the case for you, and, of 
course, I shan’t charge any fee. I may have luck, you know, 
but I can’t promise, of course.’ 

The landlord looked m Hewitt’s face for a moment. Then 
he said, ‘Done! It’s a deal.’ 


‘Very good,’ Hewitt rephed; ‘get together the one or two 
papers you have, and we’ll go into my business m the 
evemng As to Throckett, don’t say a word to anybody. I ^ 
afraid it must get out, smce they all know about it in the 
house, but there’s no use m making any unnecessary noise. 
Don’t make hedging bets or do anythmg that wdl attract 
notice. Now we’ll go over to the back and look at this 


cinder-path of yours.’ 

Here Steggles, who was still standmg near, was struck 
mth an idea. ‘How about old Taylor, at the Cop, guv’nor. 
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eh? ’ he said, meaningly. ‘His lad’s good enough to win, 
with Sammy out, and Taylor is backmg him plenty. Think 
he knows anything o’ this?’ 

‘That’s likely,’ Hewitt observed, before Kentish could 
reply. ‘Yes. Look here — suppose Steggles goes and keeps 
his eye on the Cop for an hour or two, m case there’s any- 
thing to be heard of? Don’t show yourself, of course.’ 

Kentish agreed, and the trainer went. When Hewitt and 
Kentish arrived at the path behmd the trees, Hewitt at 
once began examinmg the ground. One or two rather large 
holes m the cmders were made, as the pubhcan explamed, 
by Throckett, m practismg getting off his mark. Behind 
these were several fresh tracks of spiked shoes. The tracks 
led up to withm a couple of yards of the high fence bound- 
mg the ground, and there stopped abruptly and, entirely. 
In the fence, a httle to the right of where the tracks 
stopped, there was a stout door. This Hewitt tried, and 
foimd ajar. 

‘That’s always kept bolted,’ Kentish said; ‘he’s gone out 
that way — he couldn’t have gone any other without comm’ 
through the house.’ 

‘But he isn’t in the habit of makmg a step three yards 
long, is he?’ Hewitt asked, pomtmg at the last footmark 
and then at the door, which was qmte that distance away 
from it. ‘Besides,’ he added, opening the door, ‘there’s no 
footprint here nor outside ’ 

The door opened on a lane, with another fence and a 
thick plantation of trees at the other side. Kentish looked 
at the footmarks, then at the door, then down the lane, and 
finally back towards the house. ‘That’s a licker,’ he said. 

This IS a quiet sort of lane,’ was Hewitt’s next remark. 
‘No houses m sight. Where does it lead? ’ 

That way it goes to the Old Kilns — disused. This way 
down to a turmng off the Padfield and Catton Road.’ 

Hewitt returned to the cinder-path again, and once more 
exammed the footmarks. He traced them back over the 
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grass toward the house. ‘Certainly, he said, he hasnt 
gone back to the house. Here is the double hne of tracks, 
side by side, from the house— Steggles’s ordmary boots with 
iron tips and Throckett’s running pumps— thus they came 
out. Here is Steggles’s track m the opposite direction alone, 
made when he went back for the sweater. Throckett re 
mamed — ^you see various prints m those loose cmders at 
the end of the path where he moved this way and that, an 
then two or three paces toward the fence ^not direct y 
toward the door, you notice — and there they stop dea , 
and there are no more, either back or forward. Now, if be 
had wmgs, I should be tempted to the opimon that he flew 
straight away m the air from that spot — ^unless the eart 
swallowed him and closed agam without leavmg a wrinkle 
on its face.’ 

Kentish stared gloo mil y at the tracks, and said nothing* 
‘However,’ Hewitt resumed, ‘I think I’U take a htte 
walk now, and think over it. You go mto the house an 
show yourself at the bar. If anybody wants to know how 
Throckett is, he’s pretty well, thank you. By the bye, can 
I get to the Cop — this place of Taylor’s — ^by this bac 
lane?’ 

‘Yes, down to the end leadmg to the Catton Road, turn 
to the left, and then first on the right. Any one’ll show yoii 
the Cop,’ and Kentish shut the door behind the detective, 
who straightway walked — ^toward the Old Kilns. 

In httle more than an hour he was back. It was noW 
becoming dusk, and the landlord was lookmg out papers 
from a box near the side wmdow of his snuggery, for tb® 
sake of the extra hght. ‘ I’ve got these papers together* for 
you,’ he said, as Hewitt entered. ‘Any news?’ 

‘Nothing very great. Here’s a bit of handwritmg I 
you to recognize, if you can. Get a hght.’ 

Kentish lit a lamp, and Hewitt laid upon the table half & 
dozen small pieces of tom paper, evidently fragments of 
letter which had been tom up. 
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The landlord turned the scraps over, regarding them 
dubiously. ‘These aren’t much to recognize, anyhow. 1 
don’t know the writmg. Where did you find ’em? 

‘'pjjgy wr0j’0 lying in the lane at the back, a httle way 
down. Plainly they are pieces of a note addressed to some 
one called Sammy or something very hke it. See the &st 
piece with its “mmy ” ? That is clearly from the beginning 
of the note, because there is no hne between it and the 
smooth, straight edge of the paper above; also, nothing 
foUows on the same hne. Some one writes to Throckett— 
presummg it to be a letter addressed to him , as I do for 
other reasons — as Sammy It is a pity that there is no 
more of the letter to be found than these pieces. I expect 
the pei^son who tore it up put the rest in his pocket and 
dropped these by accident.’ 

Kentish, who had been picking up and examinmg each 
piece m turn, now dolorously broke out: 

‘Oh, it’s plam he’s sold us — ^bolted and done us; me as 
took Turn out o’the gutter, too. Look here — “throw them 
over”; that’s plain enough — can’t mean anything else. 
Means throw me over, and my fnends — ^me, after what I’ve 
done for him. Then “nght away” — ^go right away I s’pose, 
as he has done. Then,’ he was fiddhng with the scraps and 
finally fitted two together, ‘why, look here, this one with 
“lane” on its fits over the one about throwmg over, and 
it says “poor f” where it’s tom; that means “poor fool”, 
I s’pose— we, or “fathead”, or something like that That’s 
mce Why, I’d twist his neck if I could get hold of him- 
and I will!’ 


Hewitt smiled Perhaps it’s not quite so uncomph- 
mentary after aU.’’ he said. ‘If you can’t recognize the 
writmg. never mmd. But rf he’s gone away to seU you, it 

isn’t much use finding him, is it ? He won’t wm if he doesn’t 
want to.’ 


‘Why, he wouldn’t dare to 
I’d— I’d . . .’ 


rope under my very eyes. 
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‘WeU, weU; perhaps we’U get him to run after aU, and 
as well as he can. One thing is certain— he left this place o 
his own will. Further, I think he is in Padfield now he 
went toward the town, I beheve. And I dont t 

means to sell you.’ ^ i 4. v 

‘WeU, he shouldn’t. I’ve made it worth his while to stic 

to me. I’ve put a fifty on him out of my ow pocket, and 
told him so; and if he won, that would bring him a ninp 
more than he’d probably get by gomg crooked, besi 
prize money, and anythmg I might give him over, n 
seems to me he’s putting me m the cart altogether. 

‘That we shaU see. Meantime, don’t mention anything 
I’ve told you to any one — ^not even to Steggles. He can 
help us, and he might blurt things out madverten 
Don’t say anythmg about these pieces of paper, ^ 
shaU keep myself. By the bye, Steggles is mdoors, isi^ 
he? Very weU, keep him in. Don’t let him be seen hun m 
about this evening. I’U stay here tonight and we’U ptocee 
with Throckett’s business m the mornmg. And now "vvc 
settle my business, please.’ 

♦ * ♦ 

In the mormng Hewitt took his breakfast in the snuggc^^ 
carefuUy hstenmg to any conversation that might 
place at the bar. Soon after rune o’clock a fast dog-c 
stopped outside, and a red-faced, loud-voiced na^ 
swaggered m, greetmg Kentish with boisterous cordi^^ 
He had a drink with the landlord, and said. ‘How’s things ^ 
Fancy any of ’em for the sprint handicap? Got a la 
your o^vn m, haven’t you?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Kentish replied. ‘Throckett. Only a young 
’un — ^not got to his proper mark yet, I reckon. I think 0 
Taylor’s got No. 1 this time.’ , 

‘ Capital lad,’ the other replied, with a confidential n 
‘Shouldn’t wonder at aU. Want to do anything yourseil 
over it?’ 
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‘]Sj'o_I don’t tVnnk so. I’m not on at present. Might have 
a little flutter on the grounds just for funj nothing else.’ 
There were a few more casual remarks, and then the 

led-faced man drove away. 

‘Who was that?’ asked Hewitt, who had watched the 

visitor through the snuggery window. 

‘That’s Danby — ^bookmaker. Cute chap; he’s been told 
Throckett’s missing. I’ll bet anything, and come here to 
pump me. No good though. As a matter of fact, I ve worked 
Sammy Throckett mto his books for about half I’m in for 
altogether — ^through third parties, of course. 

Hewitt reached for his hat. ‘I’m going out for half an 
hour now,’ he said. ‘If Steggles wants to go out before I 
come back, don’t let him. Let him go and smooth over all 
those tracks on the cinder-path, very carefully. And, by the 
bye, could you manage to have your son about the place 
to-day, m case I happen to want a little help out of doors ? ’ 
‘ Certainly; I’U get bim to stay in. But what do you want 
the cinders smoothed for?’ 

Hewitt smiled and patted his host’s shoulder. ‘I’U explam 
aU my little tricks when the 3ob’s done,’ he said, and went 
out. 

* * * 

On the lane from Padfield to Sedby viUage stood the 
‘Plough’ beerhouse, wherein J. Webb was licensed to seU 
by retail beer to be consumed on the premises or off, as 
the thirsty list. Nancy Webb, with a very fine colour, a very 
curly frmge, and a wide-smilmg mouth revealing a fine set 
of teeth, came to the bar at the summons of a stoutish old 
gentleman with spectacles, who walked with a stick. 

The stoutish old gentleman had a glass of bitter beer and 
then said, in the peculiarly quiet voice of a very deaf man, 
‘Can you teU me, if you please, the way mto the mam 
Catton Road?’ 

‘Down the lane, turn to the right at the cross roads, then 
first to the left.’ 
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g«“tkman waited with his hand to his ear for 

fi“>«hed speaking, and then 
thiTTorn ™“=e. ‘I’m afraid I’m very deaf 

n^eb^nl ®; ' “d P^od^ed a 

I’m so ver"'”^ ^ trouble you to write it down? 

m so very deaf at times, that I-thank you.’ 

her toff ^7°** direction, and the old gentleman bade 
slowlv with ‘''°d loft. All down the lane he walked 

stick mder It toads he turned, put the 

and strode awayTn“thf™f "P“*“«>os mto his pocket, 

pulled oni- K ^ 4 . u guise of Martin Hewitt. He 

very carefuUv exammed Miss Webb’s direction 

towards the ‘Ce and HlunLf altogether, 

HeTOtt^hIrsT'^r°°‘^^ “ my l>°y>’ '“"d 

about— I’u teUhi^™“^ somewhere 

I expect he’ll matt ^'tut done, after all. 

during the dav T f some time 

uP^airs a bit m the clubdom 

VatrtT -r^ . _ '-''-'ill. 


^ oxic ciuD-room.’ 

Very well But Tin j 

out ? ’ Wo you know Steggles will be going 

^XM^n 1 , 


‘ \y 0 |] jjgj 

I don’t suppos^ h^u protigi, isn’t he. 

>d ab^ut Tteoil n ~ ' 

‘Oh, no. Don’t voi L * ° 

confident yet of laymiy ^ 

you see — but I shall i ^ ^ short, 

evening.’ ^ least have news for you by the 


Hewitt sat m the niviiv 

his lunch there At lenrvi-^-*^^ until the afternoon, taking 
^w, Raggy Steggles 'wfiL* through the front win- 

Hewitt was downstairti Hi an instant 
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eighty yards away, and as soon as Steggles passed the 
bend the detective hurried after him. 

All the way to Padfield town and more than half through 
It Hewitt dodged the trainer. In the end Steggles stopped 
at a corner and gave a note to a small boy who was playmg 
near. The boy ran 'mth the note to a bright, well-kept 
house at the opposite corner. Martrn Hewitt was mterested 
to observe the legend ‘H. Danby, Contractor’, on a board 
over a gate m the side wall of the garden behmd this house. 
In five minutes a door in the side gate opened, and the head 
and shoulders of the red-faced man emerged. Steggles 
immediately burned across and disappeared through the 
gate. 

This was both mteresting and instructive. Hewitt took 
up a position in a side street and waited. In ten minutes the 
trainer reappeared and hurried off the way he had come, 
along the street Hewitt had considerately left clear for him. 
Then Hewitt strolled toward the smart house and took a 
good look at it. At one corner of the small piece of forecourt 
garden, near the railmgs, a small, baize-covered, glass- 
fronted notice board stood on two posts Oh its top edge 
appeared the words ‘H. Danby. Houses to be Sold or Let’. 
But the only notice pinned to the green baize within was 
an old and dusty one, inviting tenants for three shops, 
which were suitable for any busmess, and which would be 
fitted to smt tenants Apply within. 

Hewitt pushed open the front gate and rang the door- 
bell. ‘There are some shops to let, I see,’ he said, when a 
maid appeared ‘I should like to see them, ff you will let 
me have the key.’ 

‘Master’s out, sir. You can’t see the shops till Monday.’ 

‘Dear me, that’s unfortunate I’m afraid I can’t wait tiU 
Monday. Didn’t Mr Danby leave any instructions, m case 
anybody should mquire ? ’ 

Yes, sir as I’ve told you He said anybody who called 
about ’em come again on Monday.’ 
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Oh, very well, then; I suppose I must try. One of the 
shops is in High Street, isn’t it?’ 

‘No, sn; they’re all m the new part— Granville Road.’ 

‘Ah, I’m afraid that will scarcely do. But I’ll see. Good 
day.’ 

Martin Hewitt walked away a couple of streets’ lengths 
before he mquired the way to GranviUe Road. When at last 
e o^d that thoroughfare, in a new and muddy suburb, 
crow ed with brick-heaps and half-finished streets, he took 
a s ow walk along its entire length. It was a melancholy 
xamp e of baffled enterprise. A row of a dozen or more 
s ops ad been built before any population had amved to 
eman goods. Would-be tradesmen had taken many of 
e^ s ops, and failure and disappomtment stared from the 
ows. Some were half covered by shutters, because the 
n y stock scarce sufflced to fill the remaining half. 

almost altogether, the inmates only 
®P6n the door for their own convemence, and 
hffhf ^fv. down a shutter for the sake of a httle 

bravelv struggled 

with VO ^ show of busmess and prosperity, 

a ^ Opposite the shops there still re- 
field ed hedge and a forlorn-lookmg 

aether a ^ ^ board offered on building leases. Alto- 

^ Th ^ depressing spot. 

offered hi identifying the three shops 

TheyU aU toge^e. 

bill hunff in occupied. A dusty ‘To Let’ 

quire of Mr H^^ ^dow, with written directions to in- 

of stale buns ^ stock of three loaves and a plate 

be usuaUv assured Hewitt that 

lord, Mr T)^J^ he keys of the shops, but that the land- 

see how the oli *be day before, to 

be ceilings were standing, and had not returned 
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them. ‘But if you was thinking of takmg a shop here,’ the 
poor baker added, with some hesitation, ‘I— I— if you’ll 
excuse my advismg you — shouldn’t recommend it. I’ve 
had a sickener of it myself.’ 

Hewitt thanked the baker for his advice, wished him 
better luck in future, and left. To the ‘Hare and Hounds ’ his 
pace was brisk. ‘Come,’ he said, as he met Kentish’s in- 
quiring glance, ‘this has been a very good day, on the 
whole. I know where our man is now, and I think we can 
get him by a httle management.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘Oh, down in Padfield. As a matter of fact, he’s bemg 
kept there against his will, we shall find. I see that your 
friend, IMr Danby, is a bmlder as well as a bookmaker.’ 

‘Not a regular builder. He speculates in a street of new 
houses now and agam, that’s all. But is he m it ? ’ 

‘He’s as deep m it as anybody, I think. Now don’t fly 
mto a passion. There are a few others in it as well, but 
you’ll do harm if you don’t keep quiet.’ 

‘But go and get the police — come and fetch him, if you 
know where they’re keeping him; why . . .’ 

‘ So we will, if we can’t do it without them. But it’s qmte 
possible we can, and without aU the disturbance and, per- 
haps, delay that calhng in the pohce would mvolve. Con- 
sider, now, in reference to your arrangements. Wouldn’t it 
pay you better to get him back qmetly, without a soul 
knowmg — perhaps not even Danby knowmg — ^tiU the heat 
is run to-morrow ? ’ 

‘Well, yes, it would, of course.’ 

‘Very good then, so be it. Remember what I have told 
you about keeping your mouth shut — say nothing to 
anybody. Is there a cab or brougham your son 
and I can have for the evening? ’ 

‘There’s an old hirmg landau in the stables you can shut 
up mto a cab, if that’ll do.’- 

Excellent. We’ll run down to the town in it as soon as 
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it’s ready. But, first, a word about Throckett, What sort 
of a lad is he? Likely to give them trouble, show fight, and 
make a disturbance ? ’ 

‘No, I should say not. He’s no plucked ’un, certai^y— 
all his manhood’s m his legs, I believe. You see, he ain t a 
big sort o’ chap at best, and he’d be pretty easy put upon 
at least, I guess so.’ 

‘Very good; so much the better; for then he won t have 
been damaged, and they will probably only have one man 
to guard him. Now the carriage, please.’ 

Young Kentish was a six-foot sergeant of Grenadiers, 
home on furlough, and luxuriating in plain clothes. He and 
Hewitt walked a httle way towards the town, allowing the 
landau to catch them up. They travelled in it to within a 
hundred yards of the empty shops and then alighted, 
biddmg the driver wait. 

‘I shall show you three empty shops,’ Hewitt said, as he 
and young Kentish walked down Granville Road. ‘I am 
pretty sure that Sammy Throckett is m one of them, and I 
am pretty sure that this is the middle one. Take a look as 
we go past.’ 

When the shops had been slowly passed, Hewitt resumed, 
‘Now, did you see anythmg about those shops that told a 
tale of any sort?’ 

‘No,’ Sergeant Kentish rephed, ‘I can’t say I noticed 
anythmg beyond the fact that they were empty— and 
hkely to stay so, I should thmk.’ 

We 11 stroll back, and look m at the windows, if no- 
body’s watchmg us,’ Hewitt said. ‘You see, it’s reasonable 
to suppose they’ve put him m the middle one, because that 
would suit their purpose best. The shops at each side of the 
three are occupied, and if the prisoner struggled, or shouted, 
or made an uproar, he might he heard if he were in one of 
the shops next those mhabited So that the middle shop is 
the most hkely. Now, see there,’ he went on, as they stopped 
.before the wmdow of the shop in question, ‘over at the back 
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there’s a staircase not yet partitioned off. It goes down 
below and up above; on the stairs and on the floor near 
them there are muddy footmarks. These must have been 
made to-day, else they would not be muddy, but dry and 
dusty, smce there hasn’t been a shower for a week till 
to-day ^love on again. Then you notice that there are 
no other such marks m the shop. Consequently the 
man with the muddy feet did not come m by the front 
door, but by the back; otherwise he would have made 
a trail from the door. So we will go round to the back 
ourselves.’ 

It was now growing dusk. The small pieces of groimd 
behind the shops were bounded by a low fence, contaimng a 
door for each house. 

‘This door is bolted inside, of course,’ Hewitt said, ‘but 
there is no difficulty m chmbmg. I think we had better 
wait m the garden till dark In the meantime, the gaoler, 
whoever he is, may come out; in which case we shall 
pounce on him as soon as he opens the door. You have 
those few yards of cord m your pocket, I think? And my 
handkerchief, properly rolled, will make a very good gag. 
Now over.’ 

They chmbed the fence, and quietly approached the 
house, placmg themselves m the angle of an outhouse out of 
sight ffom the wmdows There was'no sound, and no hght 
appeared. Just above the ground about a foot of wmdow 
was visible, with a gratmg over it, apparently hghtmg a 
basement. Suddenly Hewitt touched his compamon’s arm, 
and pomted towards the wmdow. A famt rustlmg sound 
was perceptible, and as nearly as could be discerned m the 
darkness, some white bhnd or covermg was placed over the 
glass from the mside. Then came the soimd of a striking 
match, and at the side edge of the wmdow there was a famt 
streak of light. 

‘That’s the place,’ Hewitt whispered. ‘Come, we’U make 
a push for it. You stand against the wall at one side of the 
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door, and I’U stand at the other, and we’U have him as he 
comes out. Quietly, now, and I’ll startle them.’ 

He took a stone from among the rubbish httering the 
garden, and flung it crashmg through the wmdow. There 
was a loud exclamation from within, the bhnd fell, and 
somebody rushed to the back door and flung it open. In- 
stantly Kentish let fly a heavy right-hander, and the man 
went over like a skittle. In a moment Hewitt was upon him 
and the gag was m his mouth. 

‘Hold him,’ Hewitt whispered hurriedly. ‘I’ll see if there 
are others.’ 

He peered down through the low window. Within, 
Sammy Throckett, his bare legs danghng from beneath his 
long overcoat, sat on a packmg-box, leamng with his head 
on his hand and his back towards the window. A guttering 
candle stood on the mantelpiece, and the newspaper which 
had been stretched across the wmdow lay in scattered sheets 
on the floor. No other person besides Sammy was visible. 

They led their prisoner indoors. Young Kentish recog- 
nized hun as a pubhc-house loafer and race-course ruf&an 
well known in the neighbourhood. 

‘So it’s you, is it, Browdie?’ he said. ‘I’ve caught you 
one hard clump, and I’ve half a mind to make it a score 
more. But you’ll get it pretty warm one way or another, 
before this job’s forgotten.’ 

Sammy Throckett was overjoyed at his rescue. He had 
not been ill-treated, he explamed, but had been thoroughly 
cowed by Browdie, who had from time to time threatened 
him savagely with an iron bar, by way of persuading him to 
qmetness and submission. He had been fed, and had taken 
no worse harm from his adventure than a shght stiShess, 
due to his light under-attire of jersey and knee-shorts. 

Sergeant Kentish tied Browdie’s elbows firmly together 
behmd, and carried the hue round the ankles, bracmg all 
up tig t. Then he ran a knot from one wrist to the other 
over the back of the neck, and left the prisoner, trussed 
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and helpless, on the heap of straw that had been Sammy’s 
bed. 

‘You won’t be very jolly, I expect,’ Kentish said, ‘for 
some time. You can’t shout, and you can’t walk, and I 
know you can’t untie yourself. You’ll get a bit hungry, too, 
perhaps, but that’ll give you an appetite. I don’t suppose 
you’ll be disturbed till some time to-morrow, unless our 
friend Danby turns up m the meantime. But you can come 
along to gaol instead, if you prefer it.’ 

They left him where he lay, and took Sammy to the old 
landau. Sammy walked m shppers, carrying his spiked 
shoes, hanging by the lace, m his hand. 

‘Ah,’ said Hewitt, ‘I think I know the name of the young 
lady who gave you those shppers.’ 

Throckett looked ashamed and mdignant. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘they’ve done me mcely between ’em. But I’ll pay her — 

ru . . .’ 

‘Hush, hush I’ Hewitt said, ‘you mustn’t talk unkmdly 
of a lady, you know Get mto this carnage, and we’U take 
you home. We’ll see if I can tell you your adventures with- 
out makmg a mistake. First, you had a note from Miss 
Webb, teUmg you that you were mistaken in supposmg she 
had shghted you, and that as a matter of fact she had quite 
done with somebody else — ^left him — of whom you were 
, jealous. Isn’t that so?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Throckett answered, blushmg deeply under 
the carriage-lamp, ‘but I don’t see how you come to know 
that.’ 

‘Then she went on to ask you to get nd of Steggles on 
Thursday afternoon for a few mmutes, and speak to her m 
the back lane. Now, your running pumps, with their thm 
soles, almost hke paper, no heels, and long spikes, hurt 
your feet horribly if you walk on hard ground, don’t they ? ’ 

‘Ay, that they do — enough to cripple you. I’d never go 
on much hard ground with ’em.’ 

‘They’re not hke cricket shoes, I see ’ 
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‘Well^!ll*^' walk anywhere in.’ 

and she nm*^ ^ I know who told her— 

moumfullv 4 “ ’ 'Phroakett said 

tearT^ and “ 4 ““"’^ I !>» 

It in the knp *" Poal^at. She asked me for 

slippers ’did cTme^Tve,. Steggies away, and the 

Walked with her f ' went into the lane. You 

were seized anri f ^ 7 ^“ 

‘^•^at w^bS’ a carnage, 

another chap T r? > t^at,* said Throckett, ‘and 

High Street l^eir^rf But-why, this is Padheld 
l^he fanuhar shone ^ 4.1 l^he window and regarded 

course IT 

Where it was ? ’ 

‘Granvihe Road ' 

Were m another to^9> ® a* I suppose they told you you 
‘Told me It wa<5 ’ 

t^ee or four hours ard^^^"^ ^^^ve for about 

® seats so as I couldn’4-^^^ down on the floor between 

^ for two relt gO“g’ 

you, and prevent any diso ^owitt. ‘First, to mystify 
ni , f^^y- and, second people dmecting the 

know ^°^served Well indoors at 

get onf ^°^nds’ just m ft. 4. But there is the 

^ -o^ H^ “ uLTotSd!: ^ 

to tSnir^- er Pt-oekett was 

about It,' hrsarf^f '’“t emXtic^^n‘‘‘’^ instructions 

send bun out of ^ excuse f ^ell Steg^ 

the house. Tak^ of him, £ 

Throckett mto 
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^ vmir son look after him. Then 
,edioom. not his own, and 1®* f ^ ‘ , 

lome here, and I’ll tell you grooming 

Sammy Throehett 

with -white embrocation ‘Does Danby know 

when the landlord returned to ^ 

you’ve got hun’’ he asked. Ho-w ^ r^,on>t know 

‘Danly doesn’t know yet. ^ rrho 

till he sees Throckett runmng to-morr 
has sold you IS Steggles. 

‘Steggles?’ + TtrViPTi Steffsles rushed m 

‘Steggles It IS. At the very first, ^^en Stegg Yg„ 

to report Sammy 'Throekett missing, I suspected n 

didn’t, I suppose?’ „ .iraivht man, and 

‘No. He’s always been considered a straignt m 

he looked as startled as anybody.’ 

‘Yes, I must say he acted it v.y 
somethmg suspicious in lus for a 

Throckett had remarked a chilhnw^ ai 
sweater, which Steggles went to fetch ow ) 
understand these thmgs Would any trmner who toew tas 

busmess (as Steggles does) have gone to brmg 
for his man to « for his jersey m the open am at ^e 
very time the man was complammg of chdlmess’' Of ^ 
not He would have taken his man mdoors <^6^“ ““ !f 
bun change there under shelter. Then supposmg 
had really been surprised at missmg Throckett, wo 
have looked about, found the gate open, an to you 
open, when he first came m? He said nothmg o a 
found the gate open for ourselves So that from c 

ginning I had a certam opmion of Steggles. v. t 

‘What you say seems pretty plam now, although i 
didn’t strike me at the time. But if Steggles was ^ » 

why couldn’t he have drugged the lad? That wou ave 

been a deal simpler.’ ^om 

‘Because Steggles is a good tramer, an as a ce 
reputation to keep up. It would have done no go 
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under his career- 
the cooked his goose with you. It was much 

active w ir ^ <^o^^ve at kidnapping. That put all the 

of Thrnnt ++’ remember that we traced the prints 

the fen PA ^ j ®Pi^cd shoes to within a couple of yards of 
the fence and that there they ceased suddenly?’ - 

the au; anT so^rt 

had left that Throckett 

the house without vT have got through 

let alone ttiA ^ and there was no other way— 

the footpnuts^’^ unbolted gate. Therefore, as 

spiked shoes off— ^ I knew that he had taken his 
else, because a changed them for something 

never risk walkiJ^^^ arixious as to his chances would 
them. Ordinary if ^ chance of cutting 

no impression on t? ^ ®^coth-soled shppers would leave 
^nd nothmg short f emders bordering the track, 

the hard path m th shoes would leave a mark on 

leading, not directlv^f behind. The spike tracks were 
of the fence, when th^^^^^ door, but m the direction 
or throivn, the shnuA stopped — somebody had handed, 

them on the spot, -yf tence, and be had changed 

spikes leaving a traoi. ^ ^^emy had calculated upon the 
^^arch, and had arran that nvgh^ us m our 

. far, so good T , ^^^I’dingly. 

die lane. You wiii foa^^^^nts near the gate 

at the Cr. u ^^^cmh« -cu-.^ I 6ent Steggles off to 
''■f <;o.iro ^°P before -"‘Oticed ’ o fh^ 1 , 

U,;. get hm^tf waa bllv T ‘’“’'-“erely, 

. •• leaving you j^ide enh= ^ “to the 

PapcL>g tTlSl^^-cept a,:-7^^the road. I 
4 are here iiT^^cket-boot. by Of 
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course, this “mmy” might have meant “Jimmy” or 
“Tommy”, as possibly as “Sammy”, but they were not to 
be rejected on that account. Certainly Throckett had been 
decoyed out of your ground, not taken by force, or there 
would have been marks of a scuffle m the cmders. And as 
his request for a sweater was probably an excuse — ^because 
it was not at aU a cold afternoon — ^he must have pre- 
viously designed gomg out — ^inference, a letter received; 
and here were pieces of a letter. Now, m the hght of what I 
have said, look at these pieces. First, there is the “mmy” — 
that I have dealt with. Then, see this “throw them ov” — 
clearly a part of “throw them over”; exactly what had 
probably been done with the shppers. Then the “poor f”, 
coming just on the hne before, and seen, by joining up with 
this other piece, might easily be a reference to “poor feet”. 
These coincidences, one on the other, went far to establish 
the identity of the letter, and to confirm my previous 
impressions. But then there is something else. Two other 
pieces evidently mean “left him”, and “right away” — 
send Steggles “right away”, perhaps; but there is another, 
contammg almost all of the words “hate his”, with the 
word “hate” underhned. Now, who writes “hate” with 
- the emphasis of underscoring — ^who but a woman? The 
writing is large, and not very regular; it might easily be 
that of a haK-educated woman. Here was somethmg more — 
Sammy had been enticed away by a woman. 

‘Now I remembered that when we went mto the tap- 
room on Wednesday, some of his companions were chaffing 
Throckett about a certain Nancy Webb, and the chaff went 
home, as was plam to see. The woman, then, who could 
most easily entice Sammy Throckett away was Nancy 
Webb. I resolved to find who Nancy Webb was and learn 
more of her. 

‘Meantime I took a look at the road at the end of the 
lane. It was damper than the lane, bemg lower, and over- 
hung by trees. There were many wheel tracks, but only 


/ 
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one set that turned in the road and went the way d 

came-towards the town-and they f”tev E 

carriage wheels. Throckett tells me now that * y 
him about for a long time before shutting 
ably the mconvemence of taking him straig 
place didn’t strike them when they first drove o . 

‘A few mquines soon set me in the ^ertion of toe 
“Plough” and Miss Nancy Webb. I had the curiosi y 
round the place as I approached, and there, m e g 
behind the house, were Steggles and the young 


earnest confabulation I ^ 

‘Every conjecture became a certainty. Stegg es 
lover of whom Throckett was jealous, and he had emp o 
the girl to brmg Sammy out. I watched Steggles ome, 
gave you a hmt to keep him there. 

‘But the thmg that remained was to find 
employer in this busmess. I was glad to be in 
called — ^he came, of course, to hear if you would 
anything, and to learn, if possible, what steps you w 
takmg. He faded. By way of making assurance ou 
sure, I took a short walk this mommg in the charac ^ 
a deaf gentleman, and got Miss Webb to write me a 
tion that comprised three of the words on these scraps 
paper— “left”, “right”, and “lane”— see, they corresponO, 


the peculiar “f’s,” “t’s,” and all. , 

‘Now, I felt perfectly sure that Steggles would go or 
pay to-day. In the first place, I knew that people mixe up 
with shady transactions m professional pedestrianism 
not apt to trust one another far — they know better. The^ 
fore, Steggles woiddn’t have had his bribe first. But 
would take care to get it before the Saturday heats were 
run, because once they were over the thing was done, an 
the prmcipal conspirator might have refused to pay up» 
Steggles couldn’t have helped himself. Again I hinted ® 
should not go out till I could follow him, and this afte^' 
noon when he went, follow him I did. I saw him go into 
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Danby’s house by the side way and come away again. 
Danby it was, then, who had arranged the business; and 
nobody was more hkely, considering his large pecumary 
stake against Throckett’s wmnmg this race. 

‘But now, how to find Throckett? I made up my mind 
he wouldn’t be in Danby’s own house — ^that would be a 
deal too risky, with servants about, and so on. I saw that 
Danby was a builder, and had three shops to let — ^it was on 
a paper before his house. What more likely prison than an 
empty house? I knocked at Danby’s door, and asked for the 
keys of those shops. I couldn’t have them. The servant 
told me Danby was out (a manifest he, for I had just seen 
him), and that nobody could see the shops till Monday. But 
I got out of her where the shops lay, and that was all I 
wanted at the time. 

‘Now, why was nobody to see those shops till Monday? 
The interval was suspicious — ^just enough to enable 
Throckett to be sent away again and cast loose after the 
Saturday racing, supposmg him to be kept in one of 
the empty buildmgs. I went off at once and looked at the 
shops, for min g my conclusions as to which would be the 
most hkely for Danby’s purpose. Here I had another con- 
firmation of my ideas A poor, half-bankrupt baker m one 
of the shops had, by the biUs, the custody of a set of keys; 
but hCy too, told me I couldn’t have them, Danby had 
taken them away — and on Thursday, the very day — with 
some trivial excuse, and hadn’t brought them back. That 
was all I wanted, or could expect m the way of gmdance; 
the whole thmg was plam. The rest you know all about.’ 

‘Well, you’re certainly as smart as they give you credit 
for, I must say But suppose Danby had taken down his 
“to let” notice, what would you have done then? ’ 

‘We had our course, even then. We should have gone to 
Danby, astounded him by telhng him all about his httle 
games, terrorized him with threats of the law, and made 
him throw up his hand and send Throckett back. But as it 
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is, you see, he doesn’t know at this moment — probably 
won’t know till to-morrow afternoon — that the lad is safe 
and sound here. You will probably use the interval to make 
him pay for posing the game — by some of the ingenious 
financial devices you are no doubt familiar with.’ 

‘Aye, that I will. He’ll give any price against Throckett 
now, so long as the bet don’t come direct from me.’ 

‘But about Throckett, now,’ Heivitt went on. ‘Won’t 
this confinement be likely to have damaged his speed for 
a day or two?’ 


‘Ah, perhaps,’ the landlord replied; ‘but, bless ye, that 
won t matter. There’s four more in his heat to-morrow. 
Two I know aren’t tryers, and the other two I can hold in 
at a couple of quid apiece any day. The third round and the 
final won’t be till to-morrow week, and he’ll be as fit as 
ever by then. It’s as safe as ever it was. How much are you 
going to have on? I’ll lump it on for you safe enough. This 
IS a chance not to be missed — it’s pickmg money up.’ 

‘Thank you; I don’t thmk I’U have anything to do with 
it. This professional pedestrian busmess doesn’t seem a 
pretty one at all. I don’t call myself a moralist, but, if 
you 11 excuse my saying so, the thmg is scarcely the game I 
care to pick up money at m any way.’ 

, very well, if you thmk so, I won’t persuade ye, 
ff V. ^ ^ think so much of your smartness as I did, 

^ won’t quarrel — you’ve done me a mighty 

4 - A ^ must say, and I only feel I aren’t level 
somethmg to pay the debt. Come, now, 
bill nnrf trade as I’ve got mine. Let me have the 

than -f ^ ^ ^ ^ deal more pleased 

Svouf oT ^ that I’m shove a 

‘Mv’dp I’d prefer paying, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘You na^H H^^itt said, with a smile, 

should do It was a bargam, wasn’t it, that I 

Very well Ii. busmess if you would help me .in mine? 

» a bargam s a bargam, and we’ve both performed 
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our parts. And you mustn’t be offended at what I said just 
now.’ 

‘That I won’t. But as to that Baggy Steggles, once those 
heats are over to-morrow, I’ll — well . . ! ’ 

* * * 

It was on the foUowmg Sunday week that Martm Hewitt, 
m his rooms m London, turned over his Referee and read, 
under the head, ‘Padfield Annual 135 Yards Handicap’, 
this announcement: ‘Fmal Heat: Throckett, first; Willis, 
second; Trewby, third; Owen, 0; Howell, 0. A runaway wm 
by nearly three yards.’ 
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‘MYSTERIOUS CASE IN CHESHIRE’. So ran t e 
heading to a paragraph m aU the morning papers some 
years ago, and prommence was given to the following pa^ 

ticulars* „ 

A gentleman, bearmg the somewhat cunous name o 
Tuscan Trankler, resided m a picturesque old mansion, 
known as Dead Wood Hall, situated in one of the most 
beautiful and lonely parts of Cheshire, not very far from 
the quamt and old-time village of Knutsford. Mr Trankler 
had given a dinner-party at his house, and amongst the 
guests was a very well-known county magistrate and land 
owner, Mr Manville Charnworth. It appeared that, soon 
after the ladies had retired from the table, IVIr Charnworth 
rose and went into the grounds, saymg he wanted a httle 
air He was smoking a cigar, and m the enjoyment of 
perfect health. He had drunk wme, however, rather freely? 
as was his wont, but though on exceedmgly good terms "With 
himself and every one else, he was perfectly sober. An hour 
passed, but Mr Charnworth had not returned to the table. 
Though this did not arouse any alarm, as it was thought 
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that he had probably joined the ladies, for he was what is 
called ‘a ladies’ man,’ and preferred the company of 
females to that of men. A tremendous sensation, however, 
was caused when, a httle later, it was annoimced that 
Charnworth had been found insensible, lymg on lus back, 
in a shrubbery. Medical assistance was at once summoned, 
and when it arrived the opmion expressed was that the 
unfortunate gentleman had been stricken with apoplexy. 
For some reason or other, however, the doctors were led to 
modify that view, for symptoms were observed which 
pomted to what was thought to be a peculiar form of 
poisoning, although the poison could not be determmed. 
After a time, Charnworth recovered consciousness, but was 
qmte unable to give any information. He seemed to be 
dazed and confused, and was evidently sujffermg great 
pain At last his limbs began to swell, and swelled to an 
enormous size; his eyes sunk, his cheeks fell m, his hps 
turned black, and mortification appeared m the extrem- 
ities. Everythmg that could be done for the unfortunate 
man was done, but without avail. After six hours’ suffering, 
he died m a paroxysm of ravmg madness, durmg which he 
had to be held down m the bed by several strong men. 

The post-mortem exammation, which was necessarily 
held, revealed the curious fact that the blood m the body 
had become thm and purplish, with a famt strange odour 
that could not be identified. All the organs were extremely 
congested, and the flesh presented every appearance of 
rapid decomposition. In fact, twelve hours after death 
putrefaction had taken place The medical gentlemen who 
had the case m hand were greatly puzzled, and were at a 
loss to determme the precise cause of death. The deceased 
had been a very healthy man, and there was no actual 
organic disease of any kmd. In short, everythmg pomted to 
poisomng. It was noted that on the left side of the neck 
was a tmy scratch, with a shghtly hvid appearance, such 
as might have been made by a small sharply pomted instru- 
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ment. The viscera having been secured for purposes of 
analysis, the body was hurriedly buried within thirty hours 
of death. 

The result of the analysis was to make clear that the 
unfortunate gentleman had died through some very power- 
ful and irritant poison being introduced mto the blood. 
That it was a case of blood-poiso nin g there was hardly 
room for the shadow of a doubt, but the science of that day 
was quite unable to say what the poison was, or how it had 
got into the body. There was no reason — ^so far as could be 
ascertained to suspect foul play, and even less reason to 
suspect suicide. Altogether, therefore, the case was one of 
profound mystery, and the coroner’s jury were compelled 
to return an open verdict. Such were the details that were 
made public at the time of IMr Charnworth’s death; and 
from the social position of all the parties, the affair was 
somerlmg more than a nine days’ wonder; while m Cheshire 
itself, it created a profound sensation. But, as no further 
i^ormation was forthcoming, the matter ceased to mterest 
t e outside world, and so, as far as the public were con- 
cemed, it was relegated to the limbo of forgotten things. 

wo years later, iffr Ferdinand Trankler, eldest son of 
ius^ Trankler, accompanied a large party of friends for a 
ay s s ootmg m. Mere Forest. He was a young man, about 
^enty years of age; was in the most perfect 
neaith, and had scarcely ever had a day’s illness in his life. 

^ popular and beloved, he had a large circle of 
arm ends, and was about to be married to a charming 
^ of an old Cheshire family who were 

proprietors and property owners. His 
ness complete.^ seemed to be unclouded, and his happi- 

agreeinw to was divided into three sections, each 

m^et m “f Part of the forest, ^d to 

rendezvous. refreshments at an appointed 
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Young Trankler and his companions kept pretty well 
together for some httle time, but ultimately began to 
spread about a good deal. At the appointed hour the friends 
£dl met, with the exception of Trankler. He was not there. 
His absence did not cause any alarm, as it was thought he 
he would soon turn up. He was known to be well acquamted 
with the forest, and the supposition was he had strayed 
further afield than the rest. By the time the repast was 
finished, however, he had not put in an appearance. Then, 
for the first tune, the company began to feel some uneasi- 
ness, and vague hmts that possibly an accident had hap- 
pened were thrown out Hmts at last took the form of 
definite expressions of alarm, and search parties were at 
once organized to go m search of the absent young man, for 
only on the hypothesis of some untoward event could his 
prolonged absence be accounted for, masmuch as it was not 
deemed m the least likely that he would show such a lack 
of courtesy as to go off and leave his friends without a word 
of explanation. For two hours the search was kept up with- 
out any result Darkness was then closmg m, and the now 
painfully anxious searchers began to feel that they would 
have to desist until daylight returned. But at last some of 
the more energetic and active members of the party came 
upon Trankler lymg on his side, and nearly entuely hidden 
by masses of half withered bracken. He was lymg near a 
httle stream that meandered through the forest, and near a 
keeper’s shelter that was constructed with logs and thatched 
with pme boughs. He was stone dead, and his appearance 
caused his friends to shrink back with horror, for he was not 
only black m the face, but his body was bloated, and his 
limbs seemed swollen to twice their natural size. 

Amongst the party were two medical men, who, bemg 
hastily summoned, proceeded at once to make an examma- 
tion. They expressed an opimon that the young man had 
been dead for some time, but they could not account for his 
death, as there was no wound to be observed As a matter of 
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fact, his gun was lying near him with both barrels loaded. 
Moreover, his appearance was not compatible at all with 
death from a gun-shot wound. How then had he died? The 
consternation amongst those who had known him can well 
be imagmed, and with a sense of suppressed horror, it was 
whispered that the strange condition of the dead man 
comcided with that of Mr Manville Charnworth, the county 
magistrate who had died so mysteriously two years pre- 
viously. 

As soon as it was possible to do so, Ferdinand Trankler’s 
body was removed to Dead Wood Hall, and his people were 
stricken with profound gnef when they realized that the 
hope and ]oy of their house was dead. Of course an autopsy 
had to be performed, owmg to the ignorance of the medical 
men as to the cause of death. And this post-mortem exam- 
mation disclosed the fact that all the extraordmary appear- 
ances which had been noticed in Mr Charnworth’s case 
were present in this one. There was the same purplish 
coloured blood; the same gangrenous condition of the 
hmbs; but as with Charnworth, so with Trankler, all the 
organs were healthy. There was no organic disease to 
account for death. As it was pretty certain, therefore, that 
death was not due to natural causes, a coroner’s mquest 
was held, and while the medical evidence made it unmis- 


takably clear that young Trankler had been cut down in the 
flower of his youth and while he was in radiant health by 
some powerful and potent means which had suddenly 
destroyed his life, no one had the boldness to suggest what 
those means were, beyond saying that blood poisomng of a 
most violent character had been set up. Now, it was very 
ob^ous that blood-poisoning could not have originated 
wi out some specific cause, and the most patient mvesti- 
gation was duected to trymg to find out the cause, while 

Llut^n ^ f of 

mvestioflH o off as ever, for these 

estigations had been in the wrong channel, not one 
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scrap of evidence was brought forward which would have 
justified a definite statement that this or that had been 
responsible for the young man’s death. 

It was remembered that when the post-mortem exam- 
ination of !Mr Charnworth took place, a tiny bluish scratch 
was observed on the left side of the neck. But it was so 
small, and apparently so unimportant that it was not taken 
mto consideration when attempts ■were made to solve the 
problem of ‘How did the man die’’ When the doctors ex- 
amined IVIr Trankler’s body, they looked to see if there was- 
a similar puncture or scratch, and, to their astomshment, 
they did find rather a curious mark on the left side of the 
neck, just under the ear. It was a slight abrasion of the 
skm, about an inch long as if he had been scratched with a 
pm, and this abrasion was a faint blue, approximating m 
colour to the tattoo marks on a sailor’s arm. The similarity 
m this scratch to that which had been observed on Mr 
Chamworth’s body, necessarily gave nse to a good deal of 
comment amongst the doctors, though they could not 
arrive at any defimte conclusion respecting it. One man 
went so far as to express an opimon that it was due to an 
insect or the bite of a snake. But this theory found no sup- 
porters, for it was argued that the similar wound on Mr 
Charnworth could hardly have resulted from an msect or 
snake bite, for he had died in his friend’s garden Besides, 
there was no insect or snake m England capable of killmg a 
man as these two men had been killed. That theory, there- 
fore, fell to the ground, and medical science as represented 
by the local gentlemen had to confess itself baffled; while 
the coroner’s jury were forced to agam return an open 
verdict. 

‘There was no evidence to prove how the deceased had 
come by his death ’ 

This verdict was considered highly unsatisfactory, but 
what other could have been returned. There was nothmg 
to support the theory of foul play; on the other hand, no 
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which surrounded the deaths o pjeeisely the same 

The two men had apparently die P mysterious 

cause, and under eneumstanees whi^ -r as my 
as they were startling, hut what the cause wa 

seemed able to determine. friends and rela- 

XJmversal sympathy was fe wi unaccoimtably 

tivesofyoungTrankler.whohadpenshed jjj 

while m pursuit of pleasure. Had he been ta 
at home and had died m his bed, even 

symptoms and morbid appearances a -n^t But as 

21 , the mystery would not have been so peat^ 

Chamworth’s end came m his host s gar e 
party, so young Trankler died in a forest 

fnends were engaged in shooting. There was ce 

thing truly remarkable that two „ „ay! 

same post-mortem effects, should have died in s ^ 
their deaths, in point of time, bemg separated y 
of two years. On the face of it, it seemed *mposs»bl tu 
could be merely a coincidence. It will be ga^ere 
foregoing, that m this double tragedy were aU the eie 
of a romance well calculated to stimulate public cur 
to the highest pitch; while the friends and reH 
two deceased gentlemen were of opimon that 
ought not to be allowed to drop with the return 
verdict of the coroner’s jury. An mvestigation seeme ^ 
urgently called for. Of course, an mvestigation o a 
had taken place by the local pohce, but somethmg ® ^ 
than that was required, so thought the friends. 
apphcation wels made to me to go down to Dead Wood » 

and brmg such skill' as I possessed to bear on the case, 
the hope that the veil of mystery might be drawn aside, an 
light let in where all was then dark. 

Dead Wood Hall was a curious place, with a certain 
gloommess of aspect which seemed to suggest that it was a 
httmg scene for a tragedy. It was a large, massive house, 
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heavily timbered in front in a way peculiar to many of the 
old Cheshire mansions. It stood m extensive grounds, and 
being situated on a rise commanded a very fine panoramic 
view which embraced the Derbyshire Hills. How it got its 
name of Dead Wood Hall no one seemed to know exactly. 
There was a tradition that it had origmally been known as 
Dark Wood Hall; but the word ‘Dark’ had been corrupted 
mto ‘Dead’. The Tranklers came into possession of the 
property by purchase, and the family had been the owners 
of it for somethmg lilce thirty years. 

With great circumstantiahty I was told the story of the 
death of each man, together with the results of the post- 
mortem exaimnation, and the steps that had been taken 
by the police On further mquiry I found that the pohce, 
m spite of the mystery surrounding the case, were firmly 
of opinion that the deaths of the two men were, after all, due 
to natural causes, and that the similarity m the appearance 
of the bodies after death was a mere comcidence. The 
supermtendent of the county constabulary, who had had 
charge of the matter, waxed rather warm; for he said that 
all sorts of ndiculous stories had been set afloat, and absurd 
theories had been suggested, not one of which would have 
done credit to the intelhgence of an average schoolboy. 

‘People lose their heads so, and make such fools of 
themselves m matters of this kmd,’ he said warmly; ‘and 
of course the pohce are accused of being stupid, ignorant, 
and all the rest of it. They seem, in fact, to have a notion 
that we are endowed with superhuman faculties, and that 
nothmg should baffle us. But, as a matter of fact, it is the 
doctors who are at fault m this mstance. They are con- 
fronted with a new disease, about which they are ignorant; 
and, m order to conceal then want of knowledge, they at 
once raise the cry of “foul play”.’ 

Then you are clearly of opimon that Mr Charnworth and 
Mr Trankler died of a disease,’ I remarked. 

‘Undoubtedly I am.’ 
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‘What is the nature of the stories ? ’ I asked, thinking that 
I might get something to guide me. 

‘Oh, ■well, I don’t attach much importance to them 
myself,’ he said, haK-apologetically; ‘but the fact is, 
there was some social scandal talked about Mr Charn- 
worth.’ 

‘What was the nature of the scandal? ’ 

‘Mind you,’ urged the supermtendent, evidently anxious 
to be freed from any responsibihty for the scandal what- 
ever it was, ‘I only tell you the story as I heard it. Mr 
Chamworth hked his httle flirtations, no doubt, as we all 
do; but he was a gentleman and a magistrate, and I have 
no nght to say anythmg against him that I know nothmg 
about myself.’ 

‘While a gentleman may be a magistrate, a magistrate 
is not always a gentleman,’ I remarked. 

‘True, true, but Mr Chamworth was. He was a fine 
specimen of a gentleman, and was very liberal. He did me 
many kmdnesses.’ 

‘Therefore, m your sight, at least, sir, he was ■without 
blemish.’ 

‘I don’t go as far as that,’ rephed the supermtendent, a 
httle warmly; ‘I only want to be just.’ 

‘I give you full credit for that,’ I answered, ‘but please 
do teU me about the scandal you spoke of. It is just possible 
it may afford me a clue.’ 

‘I don’t think that it will. However, here is the story. A 
young lady hved m Knutsford by the name of Dowme. She 
IS the daughter of the late George Do^wnie, who for many 
years carried on the busmess of a miller. Hester Dowme was 
said to be one of the prettiest girls m Cheshire, or, at any 
rate, m this part of Cheshire, and rumour has it that she 
flirted with both Chamworth and Trankler.’ 

‘Is that all that rumour says?’ I asked. 

‘No, there was a good deal more said. But, as I have told 
you, I know nothmg for certam, and so must dechne to 
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commit myself to any statement for which there could be 
no better foundation than common gossip.’ 

‘Does Miss Downie still live in Knutsford?’ 

‘No; she disappeared mysteriously soon after Charn- 
worth’s death.’ 


‘And you don’t know where she is?’ 

‘No; I have no idea.’ 

As I did not see that there was much more to be gained 
from the supermtendent I left him, and at once sought an 
mterview with the leading medical man who had made the 
autopsy of the two bodies. He was a man who was some- 
what puffed up with the behef in his own cleverness, but he 
gave me the impression that, if anything, he was a little 
below the average country practitioner. He hadn’t a single 
theory to advance to account for the deaths of Charnworth 
and Trankler He confessed that he was mystified; that all 
the appearances were entirely new to him, for neither in his 
readmg nor his practice had he ever heard of a similar case. 


Are you disposed to think, sir, that these two men came 
to their end by foul play?’ I asked. 

No, I am not, ’ he answered definitely, ‘ and I said so at the 
mquest. Foul play means murder, cool and dehberate, and 
planned and earned out with fiendish cunning. Besides, 
if It was murder how was the murder committed ’ ’ 

if it was murder?’ I asked significantly. ‘I shall hope to 
answer that question later on.’ 

‘But I am convmced it wasn’t murder,’ returned the 
octor, with a self-confident air. ‘If a man is shot, or 
bludgeoned, or poisoned, there is something to go upon. I 

aTlo J ^ be detected. And not 

Scienpp found in the organs of either man. 

' 

Anvwav T qc .. 4 . ^ore to teach us m that respect, 

worth and Trp^ contradiction that Charn- 

Med them, then?’ 1 asked, blxmtiy and sharply. 
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The doctor did not like the question, and there was a 
roughness in his tone as he answered — 

‘I’m not prepared to say. If I could have assigned a 
precise cause of death the coroner’s verdict would have been 
different.’ 

‘Then you admit that the whole affair is a problem which 
you are incapable of solvmg?’ 

‘Frankly, I do,’ he answered, after a pause. ‘There are 
certain pecuharities m the case that I should like to see 
cleared up. In fact, m the interests of my profession, I thmk 
it is most desirable that the mystery surrounding the death 
of the unfortunate men should be solved. And I have been 
trying experiments recently with a view to attainmg that 
end, though without success.’ 

My interview with this gentleman had not advanced 
matters, for it only served to show me that the doctors were 
quite baflBed, and I confess that that did not altogether 
encourage me. Where they had failed, how could I hope to 
succeed? They had the advantage of seeing the bodies and 
examining them, and though they found themselves con- 
fronted with signs which were m themselves sigmflcant, 
they could not read them. All that I had to go upon was 
hearsay, and I was asked to solve a mystery which seemed 
unsolvable. But, as I have so often stated m the course of 
my chromcles, the seenungly impossible is frequently the 
most easy to accomplish, where a mind specially framed to 
deal with complex problems is brought to bear upon it. 

In mterviewmg Mr Tuscan Trankler, I found that he 
entertamed a very decided opmion that there had been 
foul play, though he admitted that it was difficult in the 
extreme to suggest even a vague notion of how the deed had 
been accomplished. If the two men had died together or 
withm a short period of each other, the idea of murder 
would have seemed more logical. But two years had elapsed, 
and yet each man had evidently died from precisely the 
same cause. Therefore, if it was murder, the same hand that 
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had slain Mr Charnworth slew Mr Trankler. There was no 
getting away from that; and then of course arose the ques 
tion of motive. Granted that the same hand did the deed, 
did the same motive prompt in each case? Another aspect 
of the affair that presented itself to me was that the crime, 
if crime it was, was not the work of any ordin^ person. 
There was an originality of conception in it which pomte 
to the crmunal being, in certain respects, a genius. And, , 
moreover, the motive underlying it must have been a very 
powerful one; possibly, nay probably, due to a sense of 
some terrible wrong inflicted, and which could only be 
wiped out with the death of the wronger. But this pre 
supposed that each man, though unrelated, had perpe- 
trated the same wrong. Now, it was within the grasp of 
intelhgent reasomng that Charnworth, in his capacity of a 


county justice, might have given mortal offence to some 
one, who, cherishmg the memory of it, until a mania had 
been set up, resolved that the magistrate should die. That 
theory was reasonable when taken singly, but it seemed to 
lose its reasonableness when connected with young Trankler, 


unless it was that he had been instrumental in gettmg some- 
body convicted. To deternune this I made very pointed 
mquiries, but received the most positive assurances that 
never m the whole course of his life had he directly or in- 


directly been instrumental in prosecuting any one. There- 
fore, so far as he was concerned, the theory fell to the 
ground; and if the same person killed both men, the motive 
prompting in each case was a different one, assuming that 
Chamworth’s death resulted &om revenge for a fancied wrong 
infli cted m the course of his administration of justice. 

Although I fully recognized all the difficulties that lay 
m the way of a rational deduction that would square in 
with the theory of murder, and of murder committed by 
one and the same hand, I saw how necessary it was to keep 
m the points I have advanced as factors in the prob- 
em that had to be worked out, and I adhered to my first 
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impression, and felt tolerably certam that, granted the men 
had been murdered, they were murdered by the same hand. 
It may be said that this deduction required no great mental 
effort I adnuttihat that is so, but it is strange that nearly 
aU the people m the district were opposed to the theory. 
]Mr Tuscan Trankler spoke very highly of Charnworth. He 
beheved Vnm to be an upright, conscientious man, hberal 
to a fault with his means, and in his position of magistrate 
errmg on the side of mercy. In his private character he was 
a bon mvant, fond of a good dinner, good wine, and good 
company. He was much in request at dinner-parties and 
other social gathermgs, for he was accounted a brilhant 
raconteur y possessed of an endless fund of racy jokes and 
anecdotes. I have abeady stated that with ladies he was 
an especial favourite, for he had a smgularly suave, winmng 
way, which with most women was irresistible. In age he was 
more than double that of young Trankler, who was only 
five and twenty at the time of his death, whereas Charn- 
worth had turned sixty, though I was given to understand 
that he was a well-preserved, good-lookmg man, and 
apparently younger than he really was. 

Commg to yoimg Trankler, there was a consensus of 
opmion that he was an exemplary young man. He had been 
partly educated at home and partly at the Manchester 
Grammar School; and, though he had shown a decided 
talent for engmeermg, he had not gone m for it seriously, 
but had dabbled m it as an amateur, for he had ample 
means and good prospects, and it was his father’s desire 
that he should lead the life of a country gentleman, devote 
himself to coimtry pursmts, and to improvmg and keeping 
together the fanuly estates. To the lady who was to have 
become his bride, he had been engaged but six months, and 
had only known her a year. His premature and mysterious 
death had caused mtense grief m both famihes, and his 
mtended wife had been so seriously affected that her 
friends had been compelled to take her abroad 
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With these facts and particulars before me, I had to set 
to work and try to solve the problem which was con- 
sidered unsolvable by most of the people who knew any- 
thmg about it. But may I be pardoned for saying very posi- 
tively that, even at this point, I did not consider it so. Its 
complexity could not be gainsaid; nevertheless, I felt that 
there were ways and means of arriving at a solution, and I 
set to work m my own fashion. Firstly, I started on the 
assumption that both men had been deliberately murdered 
by the same person. If that was not so, then they had died 
of some remarkable and unknown disease which had 
stncken them down under a set of conditions that were 
c osely allied, and the coincidence in that case would be 
one of the most astoundmg the world had ever kno^vn. Now, 
at was correct, a pathological conundrum was pro- 
poun e which it was for the medical world to answer, and 
p ac ica y I was placed out of the running, to use a sport- 
g p ^6* I found that, with few exceptions — the excep- 
lOM emg Mr Trankler and his friends — there was an 
r opinion that what the united local wisdom and 
hv ^ ^ ^ accomplish, could not be accomplished 

experience, however, had mured me 

lu^^! H me. Local pre- 

and rt always to be reckoned with, 

o™ b^rr ^ thin-skinned. I worked upon my 

expert in 'the arttf r^^eT thoughts, and, as an 

a different set nf l^^aan nature, I reasoned from 

aponsircb:Ltrxr^ 

the first difacultv ‘^“Possible’, as soon as 

of the case so fer ll^arshalling aU the facts 

arrived at the been able to gather them, I 
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London, muchto^^ ^ started off to 

secured my service. ^ of those who had 

addressed to me was ‘T many queries 
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solution in the metropolis.’ This reply only increased the 
astonishment, but later on I will explam why I took the 
step, which may seem to the reader rather an extraordinary 
one. 

After an absence of five days I returned to Cheshire, 
and I was then in a position to say, ‘Unless a miracle has 
happened, Chamworth and Trankler were murdered beyond 
all doubt, and murdered by the same person in such a 
cunmng, novel, and devihsh manner, that even the most 
astute mquirer might have been pardoned for bemg 
baffled.’ Of course there was a strong desire to know my 
reasons for the positive statement, but I felt that it was in 
the mterests of justice itself that I should not allow them 
to be known at that stage of the proeeedmgs. 

The next important step was to try and find out what 
had become of Miss Dowme, the Knutsford beauty, with 
whom Chamworth was said to have carried on a fiirtation. 
Here, agam, I considered secrecy of great importance. 

Hester Dowme was about seven and twenty years of age. 
She was an orphan, and was beheved to have been born m 
Macclesfield, as her parents came from there Her father’s 
caUmg was that of a miller. He had settled in Knutsford 
about fifteen years previous to the period I am deahng 
with, and had been dead about five years. Not very much 
was known about the family, but it was thought there were 
other children hving. No very kmdly feehng was shown for 
Hester Dowme, though it was only too obvious that 
jealousy was at the bottom of it. Half the young men, it 
seemed, had lost their heads about her, and aU the girls m 
the village were consumed with envy and jealousy. It was 
said she was ‘stuck up’, ‘above her position’, ‘a heartless 
fiirt’, and so forth From those competent to speak, how- 
ever, she was regarded as a mce young woman, and ad- 
mittedly good-looking. For years she had hved with an old 
aunt, who bore the reputation of being rather a sullen sort 
of Woman, and somewhat eccentric. The girl had a httle 
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over fifty pounds a year to live upon, derived from a small 
property left to her by her father; and she and her aimt 
occupied a cottage just on the outskirts of Knutsford. 
Hester weis considered to be very exclusive, and did not 
associate much with the people m Knutsford. This was 
sufficient to account for the local bias, and as she often 
went away from her home for three and four weeks at a 


time, it was not considered extraordinary when it was 
known that she had left soon after Trankler’s death. No- 


body, however, knew where she had gone to; it is right, 
perhaps, that I should here state that not a soul breathed a 
syllable of suspicion against her, that either directly or 
indirectly she could be connected with the deaths of Charn- 
worth or Trankler. The aunt, a "widow by the name of 
Hislop, could not be described as a pleasant or genial 
woman, either m appearance or manner. I was anxious to 
ascertain for certain whether there was any truth in the 
lumour or not that Miss Downie had flirted with Mr 
Chamworth. If it was true that she did, a clue might be 
afforded which would lead to the ultimate unravelhng of 
the mystery. I had to approach iVIrs Hislop with a good 
deal of circumspection, for she showed an inclination to 


r^ent any mquines being made mto her family matters, 
e gave me the impression that she was an honest woman, 
it Was very apparent that she was strongly attached to 
her on this fact, I managed to draw 

sav unVi people in the district were beginnmg to 

Hester, and that it ^uld be 
associated wither should be no mystery 

The old My fed uo 

care a jot about what^b declared that she didn’t 

was superior to all of tvT people’ said. Her mece 

on any one -who tinnV would ‘have the law 

‘But there ^00^“^ 

ought to be set at rest Hislop,’ I rephed, ‘that 

IS rumoured in fact, something 
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more than rumoured — that your mece and the late Mr 
Charnworth were on terms of mtimacy, which, to say the 
least, if it is true, was imprudent for a girl m her position.’ 

‘Them what told you that,’ exclaimed the old woman, 
‘is hke the adders the woodmen get m Delamere forest: 
they’re full of poisen. Mr Charnworth courted the girl fair 
and square, and led her to beheve he would marry her. 
But, of course, he had to do the thmg in secret. Some folk 
wiU talk so, and if it had been known that a gentleman like 
Mr Charnworth was commg after a girl m Hester’s position, 
all sorts of things would have been said.’ 

‘Did she beheve that he was serious in his mtentions 
towards her?’ 

‘ Of course she did.’ 

‘Why was the match broken off?’ 

‘Because he died.’ 

‘Then do you mean to tell me seriously, Mrs Hislop, that 
Mr Charnworth, had he hved, would have married your 
mece?’ 

‘Yes, I beheve he would.’ 

‘Was he the only lover the girl had?’ 

‘Oh dear no. She used to carry on with a man named 
Job Panton. But, though they were engaged to be married, 
she didn’t hke him much, and threw him up for Mr Cham- 
worth.’ 

‘Did she ever flirt with young Mr Trankler?’ 

‘ I don’t know about flirtmg; but he called here now and 
agam, and made her some presents. You see, Hester is a 
superior sort of girl, and I don’t wonder at gentlefolk likmg 
her.’ 

‘Just so,’ I replied; ‘beauty attracts peasant and lord 
alike But you will understand that it is to Hester’s mterest 
that there should be no concealment — ncv mystery; and I 
advise that she return here, for her very presence would ' 
tend to silence the tongue of scandal. By the way, whereas 
she?’ 
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‘You are aware,’ I remarked, ‘that both Mr Charnworth 
and J^Ir Trankler are dead?* 

‘Of course I am.’ 

‘Have you any idea how they came by their death?’ 
‘Not the slightest.’ 

‘Will you be surprised to hear that some very hard thmgs 
are being said about you?’ 

‘About mel’ she exclaimed, in amazement. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Why about me ? ’ 

‘Well, your disappearance from your home, for one 
thing.’ 

She threw up her hands and uttered a cry of distress and 
horror, while sudden paleness took the place of the red 
flush that had dyed her cheeks. Then she burst into almost 
hysterical weepmg, and sobbed out: 

‘I declare it’s awful. To think that I cannot do anything 
or go away when I hke without all the old cats m the place 
trying to blacken my character 1 It’s a pity that people 
won’t mind their own busmess, and not go out of the way 
to talk about that which doesn’t concern them.’ 

‘But, you see. Miss Downie, it’s the way of the world,’ 
I answered, with a desire to soothe her; ‘one mustn’t be 
too thin-skinned. Human nature is essentially spiteful. 
However, to return to the subject, you will see, perhaps, 
the importance of answermg my questions. The circum- 
stances of Chamworth’s and Trankler’s deaths are bemg 
closely mquired into, and I am sure you wouldn’t like it to 
be thought that you were withholdmg information which, 
in the mterest of law and justice, might be valuable.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she replied, suppressing a sob. ‘But I 
have nothmg to teU you.’ 

‘But you knew the three men I have mentioned.’ 

‘Of course I did, but Job Panton is an ass. I never could 
bear him.’ 

‘He was your sweetheart, though, was he not? ’ 
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‘He used to come fooling about, and declared that he 

couldn’t live without me.’ ^ 

‘Did you never give him encouragement . ^ 

‘I suppose every girl makes a fool of herself some imes. 
‘Then you did allow him to sweetheart you? 

‘If youlike to caUit sweethearting you can,’ she answerea, 
with a toss of her pretty head. ‘I did walk o^ wi 
sometimes. But I didn’t care much for him. You see, 
wasn’t ray sort at all.’ 

‘In what way?’ 

‘Well, surely I couldn’t be expected to marry a ga 

keeper, could I?’ 

‘He IS a gamekeeper, then?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘In whose employ is he?’ 

‘Lord Belmere’s.’ 

‘Was he much disappointed when he found tha ya 

would have nothmg to do with him?’ , 

‘I really don’t know. I didn’t trouble myself about him, 
she answered, with a coquettish heartlessness. ^ 

‘Did you do any sweethearting with Mr Trankler . 

‘No, of course not. He used to be very civil to me, an 
talk to me when he met me.’ 

‘Did you ever walk out with him? ’ , 

The question brought the colour back to her face, an 
her manner grew confused agam. , 

‘Once or twice I met him by accident, and he strolle 
along the road with me — that’s all.’ 

This answer was not a truthful one. Of that I was con- 
vinced by her very manner. But I did not betray my 
trust or doubts. I did not think there was any purpose to 
be served in so domg. So far the object of my visit 
accomplished, and as Miss Downie seemed disposed to 
i^ent any further questionmg, I thought it was advisable to 
^ rmg the interview to a close, but before doing so, I said: 

I have one more question to ask you, Miss Downie. 
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Permit me to preface it, however, by saying I am afraid 
that, up to this point, you have failed to appreciate the 
situation, or grasp the seriousness of the position in which 
you are placed. Let me, therefore, put it before you in a 
somewhat more graphic way. Two men — gentlemen of 
good social position — ^with whom you seem to have been 
well acquainted, and whose attentions you encouraged — 
pray do not look at me so angrily as that; I mean what I say. 
I repeat that you encouraged their attentions, otherwise 
they would not have gone after you.* Here Miss Dowme’s 
nerves gave way again, and she broke into a fit of weepmg, 
and, holdmg her handkerchief to her eyes, she exclaimed 
with almost passionate bitterness.* 

‘Well, whatever I did, I was egged on to do it by my 
cousm, Jessie Turner. She always said I was a fool not to 
aim at high game.’ 

‘And so you followed her promptmgs, and really thought 
that you might have made a match with Mr Charnworth; 
but, he having died, you turned your thoughts to young 
Trankler.’ She did not reply, but sobbed behind her hand- 
kerchief. So I proceeded. ‘Now the final question I want to 
ask you is this: Have you ever had anyone who has made 
serious love to you but Job Panton ? ’ 

‘Mr Charnworth made love to me,’ she sobbed out. 

‘He flirted with you,’ I suggested. 

‘No; he made love to me,’ she persisted. ‘He promised 
to marry me.’ 

‘And you beheved him?’ 

‘ Of course I did.’ 

‘Did Trankler promise to marry you?’ 

‘No’ 

‘Then I must repeat the question, but will add Mr Charn- 
worth’s name. Besides him and Panton, is there any one 
else m existence who has courted you in the hope that you 
would become his wife?’ 

‘No — ^no one,’ she mumbled m a broken voice. 
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A$ I took my departure I felt that I had gathered up a 
good many threads, though they wanted arranging, and, 
so to speak, classifying; that done, they would probably 
give me the clue I was seeking. One thing was clear, Miss 
Dowme was a weak-headed, giddy, flighty girl, incapable, 
as it seemed to me, of seriously reflecting on anything. Her 
cousin was crafty and shallow, and a dangerous com- 
panion for Downie, who was sure to be influenced and led 
by a creature like Jessie Turner, But, let it not be inferred 
from these remarks that I had any suspicion that either of 
the two women had in any way been accessory to the crime, 
for crime I was convinced it was. Trankler and Charnwortb 


had been murdered, but by whom I was not prepared to' 
even hint at at that stage of the proceedings. The two 
unfortunate gentlemen had, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
both been attracted by the girl’s exceptionally good looks, 
and they had amused themselves with her. This fact sug- 


gested at once the question, was Charnworth in the habit 
of seeing her before Trankler made her acquaintance ? Now, 
if my theory of the crime was correct, it could be asserted 
with positive certainty that Charnworth was the girl’s lover 
before Trankler. Of course it was almost a foregone con- 
clusion that Trankler must have been aware of her existence 


for a long time. The place, be it remembered, was small; she, 
in her way, was a sort of local celebrity, and it was hardly 
likely that young Trankler was ignorant of some of the 
village gossip in which she figured. But, assuming that he 
was, he was well acquainted with Charnworth, who was 
looked upon m the neighbourhood as ‘a gay dog’. The 
foma e conquests of such men arc often matters of no- 

ennn Jh'tu.T'oi, ’ ccise, it was likely 

Tran ^^worth may have discussed Miss Dowme in 

worth’s men— especially those of Charn- 

flirtations, Tnd boasting of their 

of his asff*nrl 3’^worth may have been rather proud 
ency over the simple village beauty. Of course, 
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all this, it will be said, was mere theorizmg. So it was; but 
it will presently be seen how it squared m with the general 
theory of the whole affair, which I had worked out after 
much pondenng, and a careful weighmg and mce adjust- 
ment of all the evidence, such as it was, I had been able to 
gather together, and the various parts which were necess- 
ary before the puzzle could be put together. 

It was immaterial, however, whether Trankler did or did 
not know Hester Dowme before or at the same time as 
Charnworth. A point that was not difficult to determme 
was this — he did not make himself conspicuous as her 
admirer until after his friend’s death, probably not until 
some tune afterwards. Otherwise, how came it about that 
the slayer of Charnworth waited two years before he took 
the life of young Trankler? The reader will gather from 
this remark how my thoughts ran at that time. Fustly, I 
was clearly of opinion that both men had been murdered. 
Secondly, the murder m each case was the outcome of 
jealousy. Thirdly, the murderer must, as a logical sequence, 
have been a rejected smtor. This would pomt necessarily 
to Job Panton as the crumnal, assummg my information 
was right that the gul had not had any other lover. But 
agamst that theory this very strong argument could be 
used; By what extraordmary and secret means — means 
that had baffled all the science of the district — ^had Job 
Panton, who occupied the position of a gamekeeper, been 
able to do away with his victims, and brmg about death so 
horrible and so sudden as to make one shudder to think of 
it? Herem was displayed a devihshness of cunnmg, and a 
knowledge which it was difficult to conceive that an 
Ignorant and untravelled man was likely to be m possession 
of. Logic, deduction, and all the cucumstances of the case 
were opposed to the idea of Panton bemg the murderer 
at the first blush, and yet, so far as I had gone, I had been 
irresistibly drawn towards the conclusion that Panton was 
either directly or mdirectly responsible for the death of the 
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two gentlemen. But, in order to know somethmg more of 
the man whom I suspected, I disguised myself as a travel- 
hng showman on the look-out for a good pitch for my 
show, and I took up my quarters for a day or two at a 
rustic mn just on the skirts of Knutsford, and known as 
the Woodman. I had previously ascertained that this 
inn was a favourite resort of the gamekeepers for miles 
round about, and Job Panton was to be found there almost 


nightly. 

In a short time I had made his acquaintance. He was a 
young, big-hmbed, powerful man, of a pronounced rustic 
type. He had the face of a gipsy — swarthy and dark, with 
keen, small black eyes, and a mass of black curly hair, and 
m his ears he wore tmy, plain gold rings. Singularly enough 
his expression was most mteihgent; but aUied with — as it 
seemed to me — a certain suggestiveness of latent ferocity. 
That IS to say, I imagmed him liable to outbursts of temper 
and passion, durmg which he imght be capable of anythmg. 
As it was, then, he seemed to me subdued, somewhat sullen, 
and averse to conversation. He smoked heavily, and I soon 
found that he guzzled beer at a terrible rate. He had re- 


ceived, for a man m his position, a tolerably good educa- 
tion. By that I mean he could write a fair hand, he read well, 
and had something more than a smattermg of arithmetic. I 
was told also that he was exceedmgly skilful with car- 
penter s tools, although he had had no training that wayj 
he also understood somethmg about plants, while he was 
considered an authority on the habits, and everything 


appertaimng to game. The same informant thought to still 
further enhghten me by addmg. 

Poor Job bean’t the chap he wur a year or more ago. 
His gal cut un, and that kmd a took a hold on un. He 
doan’t say much; but it wur a terrible blow, it wui-.’ 

How was It his girl cut him? ’ I asked. 

Well, you see, maaster, it wur this way; she thought 
terse! a bit too high for un. Mind you, I baan’t a sayrog 
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as she wur; but when a gel thinks hersel’ above a chap, it’s 
no use talking to her.’ 

‘What was the gul’s name?’ 

‘They call her Do^^^lie. Her father waS a miller here in 
Knutsford, but his gal had too big notions of hersel’; and 
she chucked poor Job Panton overboard, and they do say 
as how she took on "wi’ I^Ieaster Chamworth and also wi’ 
Measter Trankler. I doan’t know nowt for certain myself, 
but there wur some rum kind o’ talk gomg about. Least- 
wise, I know that Job took it badly, and he ain’t been the 
same kind o’ chap smce. But there, what’s the use of a 
braking one’s ’art about a gal? Gals is a jueer lot, I tell 
you. My old grandfaither used to say, “Women folk be 
curious folk. They be necessary evils, they be, and pleasant 
enough in their way, but a chap mustn’t let ’em get the 
upper hand. They’re hke harses, they be, and if you want 
to manage ’em, you must show ’em you’re their measter”.’ 

The garrulous gentleman who entertained me thus with 
his views on women, was a tough, smewy, weather-tanned 
old codger, who had hved the allotted span accordmg to 
the psalmist, but who seemed destined to tread the earth 
for a long time still; for his seventy years had neither bowed 
nor shrunk him. His chatter was mterestmg to me because 
it served to prove what I already suspected, which was that 
Job Panton had taken his jiltmg very sen^osly indeed. 
Job was by no means a communicative fellow. As a matter 
of fact, it was difficult to draw him out on any subject; and 
though I should have hked to have heard his views about 
Hester Dowme, I did not feel warranted in tappmg him 
straight off. I very speedily discovered, however, that his 
weakness was beer. His capacity for it seemed immeasur- 
able. He soaked himself with it; but when he reached the 
muddled stage, there was a tendency on his part to be more 
loquacious, and, takmg advantage at last of one of these 
opportumties, I asked him one night if he had travelled. 
The question was an exceedingly pertment one to my 
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theory, and I felt that to a large extent the theory I had 
worked out depended upon the answers he gave. He turned 
his beady eyes upon me, and said, with a sort of sardonic 

grin — ^ j 

‘Yes, I’ve travelled a bit m my time, measter. I ve been 

to Manchester often, and I once tramped all the way to 
Edmburgh. I had to rough it, I tell thee. 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ I answered. ‘But what I mean is, have 
you ever been abroad? Have you ever been to sea? 

‘No, measter, not me.* 

‘You’ve been in foreign countries’’ 

‘No. I’ve never been out of this one. England was good 
enough for me. But I would hke to go away now to Aus- 
traha, or some of those places.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, measter, I have my own reasons.’ 

‘Doubtless,’ I said, ‘and no doubt very sound reasons. 
‘Never thee mmd whether they are, or whether they 
bean’t,’ he retorted warmly. ‘All I’ve got to say is, I 
wouldn’t care where I went to if I could only get far enough 
away from this place. I’m tired of it.’ 

In the manner of giving his answer, he betrayed the 
latent fire which I had surmised,’ and showed that there 
was a volcamc force of passion underlying his sullen silence, 
for he spoke with a suppressed force which clearly indi- 
cated the mtensity of his feelmgs, and his bright eyes grew 
bnghter with the emotion he felt. I now ventured upon 
another remark. I mtended it to be a test one. 

‘ I heard one of your mates say that you had been jilted. 
I suppose that’s why you hate the place?’ 

He turned upon me suddenly. His tanned, ruddy face 
took on a deeper flush of red; his upper teeth closed almost 
savagely on his nether lip; his chest heaved, and his great, 
brawny hands clenched with the working of his passion. 
Then, with one great bang of his ponderous fist, he struck 
the table until the pots and glasses on it jumped as if they 
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were sentient and frightened; and m a voice thick with 
smothered passion, he growled, ‘Yes, damn her! She’s been 
my rum.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘You are a young man and a young 
man should not talk about being rmned because a girl has 
jilted him.’ 

Once more he turned that angry look upon me, and said 
fiercely — 

‘Thou knows nowt about it, governor. Thou’re a stranger 
to me; and I doan’t allow no strangers to preach to me. So 
shut up ! I’ll have nowt more to say to thee.’ 

There was a peremptoriness, a force of character, and a 
display of firmness and self-assurance in his tone and 
manner, which stamped him with a distmct mdividuahsm, 
and made it evident that in his own particular way he was 
distmct from the class m which his lot was cast. He, further 
than that, gave me the idea that he was desigmng and 
secretive; and given that he had been educated and well 
framed, he might have made his mark in the world. My 
mterview with him had been instructive, and my opmion 
that he might prove a very important factor in working out 
the problem was strengthened; but at that stage of the 
inquiry I would not have taken upon myself to say, with any- 
thmg like defimteness, that he was duectly responsible 
for the death of the two gentlemen, whose mysterious end- 
ing had caused such a profound sensation But the reader 
of this narrative will now see for himself that of all men, so 
far as one could determme then, who nught have been 
mterested m the death of Mr Charnworth and Mr Trankler, 
Job Panton stood out most conspicuously. His motive for 
destrojung them was one of the most powerful of human 
passions — ^namely, 3ealousy, which m his case was likely 
to assume a very violent form, masmuch as there was no 
evenly balanced judgment, no capabihty of philosophical 
reasonmg, calculated to restram the fierce, crude passion of 
the determmed and self-willed man. 
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was reasonable to assume that he was a man of good 
intelhgence, and of an inqiurmg turn of mind. 

Equally probable was it that he had brought home some 
of the deadly poisons or poisoned implements used by the 
Indians. Granted that, and what more likely than that he 
talked of his knowledge and possessions to his nephew? 
The nephew, broodmg on his wrongs, and seemg the means 
within his grasp of secretly avengmg himself on those 
whom he counted his rivals, obtamed the means from 
his uncle’s collection of puttmg his rivals to death, in a way 
which to him would seem to be impossible to detect. I had 
seen enough of Panton to feel sure that he had aU the 
inteUigence and cunmng necessary for planning and carry- 
mg out the deed. 

A powerful link m the cham of evidence had now been 
forged, and I proceeded a step further. After a consulta- 
tion with the chief inspector of pohce, who, however, by 
no means shared my views, I apphed for a warrant for 
Panton’s arrest, although I saw that to establish legal proof 
of his gmlt would be extraordinarily difiBicult, for his uncle 
at that time was at sea, somewhere m the southern henps- 
phere. Moreover, the whole case rested upon such a hypo- 
thetical basis, that it seemed doubtful whether, even sup- 
posmg a magistrate would commit, a jury would convict. 
But I was not daunted, and, havmg succeeded so far m 
givmg a practical shape to my theory, I did not mtend to 
draw- back. So I set to work to endeavour to discover the 
weapon which had been used for woundmg Charnworth and 
Trankler, so that the poison might take effect This, of 
course, was the crux of the whole affair. The discovery of 
the medium by which the death-scratch was given would 
forge almost the last link necessary to ensure a conviction. 

Now, m each case there was pretty conclusive evidence 
that there had been no struggle This fact justified the 
behef that the victim was struck silently, and probably 
unknown to 'himself. What were the piobabihties of that 
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being the case? Assuming that Panton was guilty of the 
crime, how was it that he^ being an inferior, was allowed to 
come withm stnlong distance of his victims? The most 
curious thmg was that both men had been scratched on the 
left side of the neck. Charnworth had been killed in his 
friend’s garden on a summer night. Trankler had fallen in 
mid-day m the depths of a forest. There was an interval of 
two years between the death of the one man and the death 
of the other, yet each had a scratch on the left side of the 
neck. That could not have been a mere coincidence. It was 
design. 

The next pomt for consideration was, how did Panton— 
always assuming that he was the criminal — get access to 
Mr Trankler’s grounds? Firstly, the grounds were exten- 
sive, and m connection with a plantation of young & 
trees. When Charnworth was found, he was lymg behmd a 
clump of rhododendron bushes, and near where the grounds 
were merged mto the plantation, a somewhat dilapidated 
oak fence separatmg the two. These details before us make 
it clear that Panton could have had no difficulty m gaining 
access to the plantation, and thence to the grounds. But 
how came it that he was there just at the tune that Charn- 
worth -was strolhng about? It seemed stretching a point 
very much to suppose that he could have been loafing about 
on. the mere chance of seemg Charnworth. And the only 
hypothesis that squared in with intelhgeht reasoning, was 
that the victim, had been lured into the grounds. But this 
necessarily presupposed a confederate. Close mquiry 
elicited the fact that Panton was in the habit of gomg to 
the house. He knew most of the servants, and frequently 
accompamed' young Trankler on his shootmg excursions, 
and periodically he spent half a day or so in the gun room 
at the house, m order that he might clean up all the guns, 
for which he was paid a small sum every month. These 
circumstances cleared the way of difficulties to a very con- 
siderable extent. I was unable, however, to go beyond that, 
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for I could not ascertain the means that had been used to 
lure Mr Charnworth into the garden-if he had teen toe . 
a^d I felt sure that he had been. But so much had to re- 

main for the time being a mystery. r. t 

Having obtamed the warrant to arrest Panton I pro- 
ceed to execute .t. He seemed thunderstruck when to d 
n he was arrested on a charge of havmg been instru- 
^ntal in brmgmg about the death of Charnworth and 
Trankler For a brief space of tune he seemed to collapse, 
ariose to presence of mmd. But suddenly with an 
apparent effort, he recovered himself, and said, wi a 

strange smile on his face ^ 

•Ytove got to prove it, and that you can never do. 

His manner and this remark were hardly Mmpatible 
with innocence, but I clearly recognized the difficulties of 

TrL that moment the feUow assumed a self-i^siued 
air, and to those with whom he was brought m contact he 

as innocent as a lamb, and them as says I done the 

mrendravom to get further evidence to strengthen 
uiy case, I managed to obtam from Job Panton s uncle s 
brother, who followed the occupation of an engme-minder 
in a large cotton factory in Oldham, an old chest contam- 
:ng a quantity of lumber. The uncle, on going to sea agam, 
hi lift this chest in charge of to brother. A careful 
of the contents proved that they consisted of a 
very miscellaneous collection of odds and ends, mcludmg 
two or three small, carved wooden idols from some savap 
country; some stone weapons, such as are used by the 
North American Indians; strings of cowne sheUs, a pair of 
moccasins, feathers of various kmds; a few dried specimens 
of strange birds, and last, though not least, a smaU bamboo 
ease contaming a dozen tmy sharply pomted darts, feath- 
ered at the thick end; while in a stone box, about three 
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inches square, was a viscid thick gummy looking sub- 
stance of a very dark brown colour, and giving off a sicken- 
mg and most disagreeable, though faint odour. These 
things I at once submitted to Professor Lucraft, who ex- 
pressed an opinion that the gummy substance in the stone 
box was a vegetable poison, used probably to poison the 
darts with. He lost no time in experimentalizing with this 
substance, as well as with the darts. With these darts he 
scratched gumea-pigs, rabbits, a dog, a cat, a hen, and a 
young pig, and in each case death ensued m periods of time 
rangmg from a quarter of an hour to two hours. By means 
of a subcutaneous injection into a rabbit of a minute por- 


tion of the gummy substance, about the size of a pea, which 
had been thinned with alcohol, he produced death in 
exactly seven minutes. A small monkey was next procured, 
and slightly scratched on the neck with one of the poisoned 
darts. In a very short time the poor animal e.xhibited the 
most distressmg symptoms, and in half an hour it was 
dead, and a post-mortem examination revealed many of 
the pecuhar effects which had been observed in Charn- 
worth s and Trankler’s bodies. Various other exhaustive 
experiments were carried out, all of which confirmed the 
ea y nature of these minute poison-darts, which could be 
puffed through a hollow tube to a great distance, and after 
some practice, with unerring aim. Analysis of the gummy 
su stance m the box proved it to be a violent vegetable 
po^on, innocuous when swallowed, but singularly active 
and deadly when introduced direct mto the blood. 

^ ^^gth of these facts, the magistrate duly com- 
nn ^ V. ^ anton to take his trial at the next assizes, 
^ ^ murder, although there was not a scrap of 

possession^f ^ ^ 

evidence w^s forthcon^^''^i '''' poison; and unless such 
prosecution must ^ 

gmlt of the m • down, however clear the mere 
^ tne man might seem. 
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In due course, Panton was put on his trial at Chester, 
and the principal witness against him was Hester Downie, 
who was subjected to a very severe cross-examination, 
which left not a shadow of a doubt that she and Panton had 
at one time been close sweethearts. But her cousin Jessie 
Turner proved a tempter of great subtlety. It was made clear 
that she poisoned the girl’s mind against her humble lover. 
Although it could not be proved, it is highly probable that 
Jessie Turner was a creature of and in the pay of Mr Cham- 
worth, who seemed to have been very much attracted by 
him. Hester’s connection with Chamworth half maddened 
Panton, who made frantic appeals to her to be true to him, 
appeals to which she turned a deaf ear. That Trankler 
knew her in Charnworth’s time was also brought out, and 
after Charnworth’s death she smiled favourably on the 
yoimg man. On the mornmg that Trankler’s shootmg-party 
went out to Mere Forest, Panton was one of the beaters 
employed by the party. 

So much was proved, so much was made as clear as day- 
hght, and it opened the way for any number of inferences. 
But the last and most important hnk was never forth- 
coming. Panton was defended by an able and unscrupulous 
counsel, who urged with tremendous force on the notice of 
the jury, that firstly, not one of the medical witnesses 
would undertake to swear that the two men had died from 
the effects of poison similar to that found m the old chest 
which had belonged to the prisoner’s uncle; and secondly, 
there was not one scrap of evidence tendmg to prove that 
Panton had ever been m possession of poisoned darts, or 
had ever had access to the chest m which they were kept. 
These two pomts were also made much of by the learned 
judge m his summing up. He was at pains to make clear 
that there was a doubt involved, and that mere inference 
ought not to be allowed to outweigh the doubt when a 
human being was on trial for his hfe. Although circum- 
stantially the evidence very strongly pointed to the prob- 
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abibty of the prisoner having killed both men, nevertheless, 
m the absence of the strong proof which the law demanded, 
the way was opened for the escape of a suspected man, and it 
was far better to let the law be cheated of its due, than that 
an innocent man should suffer. At the same time, the judge 
went on, two gentlemen had met their deaths in a manner 
which had baffled medical science, and no one was forth- 
coming who would undertake to say that they had been 
killed m the manner suggested by the prosecution, and yet 
it had been shown that the terrible and powerful poison 
found in the old chest, and which there was reason to 
beheve had been brought from some part of the httle known 
country near the sources of the mighty Amazon, would 
produce all the effects which were observed in the bodies of 
Charnworth and Trankler. The chest, furthermore, lu 
which the poison was discovered, was in the possession of 
Panton’s uncle. Panton had a powerful motive m the shape 
of consuming jealousy for gettmg rid of his more favoured 
rivals; and though he was one of the shooting-party m 
Mere Forest on the day that Trankler lost his life, no evi- 
dence had been produced to prove that he was on the 
premises of Dead Wood Hall, on the night that Charnworth 
died. If, m weighmg all these pomts of evidence, the jury 
were of opmion the circumstantial evidence was inadequate, 
then it was their duty to give the prisoner — ^whose life was 
in their hands — the benefit of the doubt. 

The jury retired, and were absent three long hours, and 
it became known that they could not agree. XIltimately> 
they returned mto court, and pronounced a verdict of ‘Not 
guilty . In Scotland the verdict must and would have beo^ 
non proven. 

And so Job Panton went free, but an evil odour seemed 
to chng about him; he was shunned by his former com- 
panions, and many a suspicious glance was directed to 
nn, and many a bated murmur was uttered as he passed 
until in a while he went forth beyond the seas, to the 
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far wild west, as some said, and his haunts knew him no 
more. 

The mystery is still a mystery; but how near I came to 
solving the problem of Dead Wood Hall it is for the reader 
to judge. 
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The Case of Janissary 


Arthur Morrison 


I 

In the year 1897 a short report of an ordinary sort of inquest 
appeared in the London newspapers, and I here transcribe 

‘Dr McCuUoch held an inquest yesterday on the body of 
Mr Henry Lawrence, whose body was found on Tuesday 
morning last m the river near Vauxhall Bridge. The de- 
ceased was well known in certam sportmg circles. Sophia 
Lawrence, the widow, said that deceased had left home on 
Monday afternoon at about five, in his usual health, saying 
that he was to dine at a friend’s and she saw nothing more 
of him till called upon to identify the body. He had no 
reason for suicide, and so far as witness knew, was fro® 
from pecuniary embarrassments. He had, indeed, been very 
successful in betting recently. He habitually carried a 
large pocket-book, with papers in it. IVIr Robert Nayloi^» 
commission agent, said that deceased dined with him that 
evening at his house m Gold Street, Chelsea, and left for 
home at about half-past eleven. He had at the tune a sum of 
n^rly four hundred pounds upon him, chiefly m notes, 
which had been paid him by witness in settlement of a bet 
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It was a fine night, and deceased walked in the direction of 
Chelsea Embankment. That was the last witness saw of 
him. He might not have been perfectly sober, but he was not 
drunk, and was capable of taking care of hunself. The evi- 
dence of the Thames pohce went to show that no money was 
on the body when found, except a few coppers, and no 
pocket-book. Dr Wilham Hodgetts said that death was due 
to drowmng. There were some brmses on the arms and head 
which might have been caused before death. The body was 
a very healthy one The coroner said that there seemed to 
be a strong suspicion of foul play, unless the pocket-book 
of the deceased had got out of his pocket m the water, but 
the evidence was very meagre, although the pohce appeared 
to have made every possible mqmry. The jury returned a 
verdict of “Found Drowned, though how the deceased 
came into the water there was no evidence to show”.’ 

I know no more of the unfortunate man Lawrence than 
this, and I have only prmted the cuttmg here because it 
probably induced Dorrmgton to take certam steps m the 
case I am dealmg with. With that case the fate of the man 
Lawrence has nothmg whatever to do. He passes out of the 
story entirely. '' 


II 

Mr Warren Telfer was a gentleman of means, and the owner 
of a few — very few — ^racehorses. But he had a great knack 
of buying hidden prizes m yearlmgs, and what his stable 
lacked in quantity it often more than made up for in 
quality. Thus he had once bought a St Leger winner for as 
little as a hundred and fifty pounds. Many Avill remember 
his bitter disappomtment of ten or a dozen years, back, 
when his horse, Matfelon, starting an odds-on favourite 
for the Two Thousand, never even got among the crowd, 
and ambled in streets behind everything. It was freely 
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that his uncle was not a bad fellow on the whole, though he 
had habits of thought and conduct that made him al- 
together mtolerable at times. But the uncle had no good 
word for his graceless nephew; and mdeed Richard Telfer 
betted more than he could afford, and was not so particular 
m his choice of sporting acquaintances as a gentleman should 
have been. 

Mr Warren Telfer’s house. Blackball, and his stables 
were httle more than two miles from Redbury, in Hamp- 
shire; and after the quarrel Mr Richard Telfer was not seen 
near the place for many months — not, mdeed, till excite- 
ment was high over the forthcommg race for the Redbury 
Stakes, for which there was an entry from the stable — 
Janissary, for long ranked second favourite; and then the 
owner’s nephew did not enter the premises, and, m fact, 
made his visit as secret as possible. 

I have said that Janissary was long ranked second 
favourite for the Redbury Stakes, but a httle more than a 
week before the race he became first favourite, owing to a 
traimng mishap to the horse fancied first, which made its 
chances so poor that it might have been scratched at any 
moment. And so far was Janissary above the class of the 
field (though it was a two-year-old race, and there might 
be a surprise) that it at once went to far shorter odds than 
the previous favourite, which, mdeed, had it run fit and 
well, would have found Janissary no easy colt to beat. 

Mr Telfer’s nephew was seen near the stables but two 
or three days before the race, and that day the owner 
despatched a telegram to the firm of Dorrmgton & Hicks. 
In response to the telegram, Dorrmgton eaught the first 
available tram for Redbury, and was with Mr Warren 
Telfer m his hbrary by five m the afternoon. 

It IS about my horse Janissary that I want to consult 
you, Mr Dorrmgton,’ said Mr Telfer. ‘It’s right enough noW 
or at least was right at exercise this mormng — but I feel 
certam that there’s some diabohcal plot on hand some- 
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and I suppose lie finds he has no chance of getting at them 
except when they’re out with the horses. This mormng, not 
only did I see this fellow about, as usual, but, I am ashamed 
to say, I observed my own nephew actmg the part of a 
common tout. He certainly had the decency to avoid me 
and clear out, but that was not all, as you shall see. This 
mormng, happening to approach the stables from the back, 
I suddenly came upon the red-bearded man — ^givmg money 
to a groom of mine 1 He ran off at once, as you may guess, 
and I discharged the groom where he stood, and would not 
allow him mto the stables again. He offered no explanation 
or excuse, but took himself off, and half an hour afterwards 
I almost sent away my head boy too. For when I told him 
of the dismissal, he admitted that he had seen that same 
groom taking money of my nephew at the back of the 
stables, an hour before, and had not informed me ! He said 
that he thought that as it was “only klr Richard” it didn’t 
matter. Fool • Anyway, the groom has gone, and, so far as 
I can tell as yet, the colt is aU nght. I exaimned him at 
once, of course; and I also turned over a box that Weeks, 
the groom, used to keep brushes and odd thmgs in. There 
I found this paper full of powder. I don’t yet know what it 
IS, but it’s certainly nothmg he had any busmess with m the 
stable. Will you take it ? 

‘And now,’ Mr Telfer went on, ‘I’m in such an uneasy 
state that I want your advice and assistance Quite apart 
from the suspicious — more than suspicious — circumstances 
I have informed you of, I am certain — I know it without 
bemg able to give precise reasons — 1 am certain that some 
attempt is being made at disabling Janissary before Thurs- 
day’s race. I feel it m my bones, so to speak. I had the same 
suspicion just before that Two Thousand, when Matfelon 
was got at The thing was in the air, as it is now. Perhaps it’s 
a sort of mstmct, but I rather think it is the result of an 
unconscious absorption of a number of httle mdications 
about me. Be it as it may, I am resolved to leave no opemng 
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that was at five to one, before Herald went amiss. Then 
there’s Ford and Lascelles — both good men, and Naylor — 
he’s the smallest man of them all, and there’s only a 
hundred or two with him, though he’s been laymg the horse 
pretty freely everywhere, at least until Herald went wrong. 
And there’s Pedder. But there must have been a deal of 
money laid to outside backers, and there’s no tellmg who 
may contemplate a ramp.’ 

‘ Just so. Now as to your nephew. What of your suspicions 
m that direction?’ 

‘Perhaps I’m a httle hasty as to that,’ Mr Telfer answered, 
a httle ashamed of what he had previously said. ‘But I’m 
worried and mystified, as you see, and hardly know what 
to think. My nephew Richard is a httle erratic, and he has 
a foohsh habit of bettmg more than he can afford He and I 
quarrelled some time back, while he was staying here, 
because I had an idea that he had been talkmg too freely 
outside. He had, in fact; and I regarded it as a breach of 
confidence. So there was a quarrel and he went away.’ 

‘Very well. I wonder if I can get a bed at the “Crown” at 
Redbury I’m afraid it’ll be crowded, but I’ll try.’ 

‘But why trouble’ Why not stay with me, and be near 
the stables?’ 

‘Because then I should be of no more use to you than one 
of your lads. People who come out here every mormng are 
probably staymg at Redbury, and I must go there after 
them.’ 


m 

The ‘Crown’ at Redbury was full m anticipation of the 
races, but Dornngton managed to get a room ordmarily 
occupied by one of the landlord’s family, who undertook to 
sleep at a friend’s for a mght or two. This settled, he strolled 
mto the yard, and soon fell mto animated talk with the 
hostler on the subject of the forthcommg races. All the 
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town was 

and he advised Dorrington — - ^ 

Durmg this conversation two men stopped m m 
just outside the yard gate, talking. One Ttyas- a^big»„ 
vulgar-looking fellow in a box-cloth coab,' 
shaven face and hoarse voice; the other was , ajVshghwr^^ 
slimmer, younger and more gentlemanlike man, 
there was a certain patchy colour about his face .that 
to hint of anything but teetotalism - - 



o’ Janissary. He’s a young plunger, he is, 

Janissary too. He give me the tip, straight, this 
“You put your little bit on my uncle's colt,^' he said.f^5:. 
all right. I an’t such pals with the old man' as^l^/iyis^.. .u ^ 
I’ve got the tip that his money's down on it..:So-' 
neglect your opportunities, Thomas,” he says;^/^^ >ir 
haven’t. He’s stoppin’ m our house, is young Jlr 'I^cl^fe 
‘And who is that he is talking to? A bookmaker 
‘Yes, sir, that’s Naylor — ^Bob Naylor. He’s» 
Richard’s bets. P’raps he's putting* on a bit more'noW»^^’'> 
The men at the gate separated, and the,book^^^^ 
walked off down the street in the fast gathering ,,dyf^ 
Richard Telfer, however, entered the house, and Dorrmgto^ 
followed him. Telfer mounted the stairs and Went into 1^ 
room. Dorrington lingered a moment on the stairs .^4 
went and knocked at Teller's door. 

‘Hullo I’ cried Telfer, coming to the door and peffli^ 
out into the gloomy corridor. ^ r'i-i 

‘I heg pardon,’ Dorrington replied courteously.^’'^, 
thought this was Naylor's room.’ ' ' . ' 

‘No— it’s No. 28, by the end. But I believe he’s just,gjn« 
down the street.’ . /wVV' 

= ..Dorrington expressed his thanks and'went'to 1^^^^ 
-room. He took one or two small instniments.fro^ his b^^ 
, and hurried stealthily to the door'of No, 28.::^-^ : 
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All was quiet, and the door opened at once to Dorrington’s 
picklock, for there was nothing but the common tumbler 
nmlock to secure it. Dorrington, -bemg altogether an 
unscrupulous scoundrel, would have thought nothmg-of 
entering a man’s room thus for purposes of mere_robbery. 
Much less scruple had he m domg so in the present cucum- 
stances. He ht the candle m a httle pocket lantern, and, 
having secured the door, looked quickly about the room 
There was nothing unusual to attract his attention, and he 
turned to two bags lymg near the dressing-table. One was 
the usual bookmaker’s satchel, and the other was a leather 
travelhng-bag; both were locked. Dorrmgton imbuckled 
the straps of the large bag and produced a slender 
picklock of steel wue, with a shdmg ]omt, which, with a 
httle skilful ‘humourmg’, turned the lock m the course of a 
mmute or two. One glance mside was enough. There on the 
top lay a large false beard of strong red, and upon the shirts 
below was a pau of spectacles. But Dorrmgton went far- 
ther, and felt carefuUy below the hnen till his hand met a 
small, flat, mahogany box This he withdrew and opened. 
Withm, on a velvet hnmg, lay^ a small silver instrument 
resembhng a syrmge He shut and replaced the box, and, 
having rearranged the contents of the bag, shut, locked 
and strapped it, and blew out his hght. He had found what 
he came to look for. In another mmute Mr Bob Naylor’s 
door was locked behind him, and Dorrmgton took his pick- 
locks to his own room. 

It was a noisy evemng m the Commercial Room at the 
‘Crown’ Chaff and laughter flew thick, and Richard Teller 
threatened Naylor with a terrible setthng day. More was 
drunk than thust strictly justified, and everybody grew 
friendly with everybody else. Dorrmgton, sober and keenly 
alert, affected the reverse, and exhibited especial and ex- 
treme affection for Mr Bob Naylor. His advances were 
unsuccessful at first, but Domngton’s manner and the 
‘Crown’ whisky overcame the bookmaker’s reserve, and at 
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about eleven o’clock the two left the house ^ 

a cooling stroll in the High Street. Dornngton and 

chattered with great success, and soon began about Jams- 


sary 


4o you’ve pretty well done all you want with Janissary, 
eh? Book Ml? Ahl nothing like keeping a book “ 
round— It’s the safest way— ’specially with such a co 

Janissary about. Eh, my boy?’ He nudged 

‘Ahl no doubt it’s a good colt, but old Telfer has rum 


notions about preparation, hasn’t he? 

‘I dunno,’ replied Naylor. ‘How do you mean? 

‘Why, what does he have the horse led up and^dow 
behind the stable for, half an hour every afternoon . 


‘Didn’t know he did.’ -j- 

‘Ah! but he does. I came across it only this , 

was coramg over the downs, and just as I got roun e n 
Telfer’s stables there I saw a fine bay colt, with a w 
stocking on the off hind leg, well covered up in a sui 
clothes, being led up and down by a lad, like a sentry 
and down, up and do^vn — about twenty yards ea(^ way> 
and nobody else about. “Hullo!” says I to the lad, ^ o 
what horse is this?” “Janissary,” says the boy pr® ^ 
free for a stable-lad. “Ahl” says I. “And what 
walking him like that for?” “Dunno,” says the boy, ^ 
it’s gov’nor’s orders. Every afternoon, at two to the minute, 
I have to brmg him out here and walk liim hke this or 
half an hour exactly, neither more or less, and then 
goes m and has a handful of malt. But I dunno why- 
“Well,” says I, “I never heard of that being done befor^ 
But he’s a fine colt,” and I put my hand under the clot 
and felt him — ^hard as nails and smooth as silk.’ 

‘ And the boy let you touch lum’ ’ 

‘Yes; he struck me as a bit easy for a stable-boy. But it’s 
an odd trick, isn’t it, that of the half-hour’s walk and the 

handful of malt? Never hear of anybody else doing it, 
you?’ 


4 
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‘No, I never did.’ 

They talked and strolled for another quarter of an hour, 
and then finished up with one more drink. 


IV 

The next was the day before the race, and in the mormng 
Dorrmgton, makmg a circmt, came to Mr Warren Telfer’s 
from the farther side. As soon as they were assured of 
privacy: ‘Have you seen the man with the red beard this 
morning?’ asked Dorrmgton. 

‘No; I looked out pretty sharply, too.’ 

‘That’s right. If you like to fall m with my suggestions, 
however, you shall see him at about two o’clock, and take 
a handsome rise out of him.’ 

‘Very well,’ IVIr Telfer rephed. ‘What’s your suggestion?’ 

‘I’U teU you. In the first place, what’s the value of that 
other horse that looks so hke Janissary ? ’ 

‘Hamid is his name. He’s worth — ^well, what he will 
fetch. I’ll sell him for fifty and be glad of the chance.’ 

‘Very good. Then you’ll no doubt be glad to risk his 
health temporarily to make sure of the Redbury Stakes, and 
to get longer pnces for anything you may .hke to put on 
between now * and to-morrow afternoon. Come to the 
stables and I’ll tell you But first, is there a place where we 
may command a view of the ground behind the stables 
without bemg seen?’ 

‘^Yes, there’s a ventilation gratmg at the back of each 
stall.’ 

‘ Gtood I Then we’ll watch from Hanud’s stall, which will 
be empty. Select your most wooden-faced and most 
careful boy, and send him out behind the stable with 
Harmd at two o’clock to the moment. Put the horse m a 
full smt of clothes — ^it is necessary to cover up that white 
star — and tell the lad he must lead it up and down slowly 
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‘Naylor will be pretty sure to come. He has tned to bribe 
your stablemen, and has been baffled. Every attempt to get 
hold of the boy m charge of Janissary has failed, and he 
will be glad to clutch at any shadow of a chance to save his 
money now. Once he is here, and the favourite apparently at 
his mercy, the thing is done. By the way, I expect your 
nephew’s httle present to the man you sacked was a fairly 
innocent one. No doubt he merely asked the man whether 
Janissary was keeping well, and was thought good enough 
to wm, for I find he is backmg it pretty heavily. Naylor came 
afterwards, with much less innocent intentions, but for- 
tunately you were down on him m time. Several con- 
siderations mduced me to go to Naylor’s room. In the first 
place, I have heard rather shady tales of his domgs on one 
or two occasions, and he did not seem a sufficiently big man 
to stand to lose a great deal over your horse. Then, when I 
saw him, I observed that his figure bore a considerable 
resemblance to that of the man you had described, except 
as regards the red beard and the spectacles — articles easily 
enough assumed, and, mdeed, often enough used by the 
scum of the rmg whose trade is welshmg. And, apart from 
these considerations, here, at any rate, was one man who 
had an mterest in keepmg your colt from winning, and here 
was his room waitmg for me to explore. So I explored it, and 
the card turned up trumps.’ 

As he was speakmg, the stable-boy, a stohd-looking 
youngster, was leading Hanud back and forth on the turf 
before their eyes. 

‘There’s somebody,’ said Dorrmgton suddenly, ‘over m 
that clump of trees. Yes — our man, sure enough. I felt pretty 
sure of him after you had told me that he hadn’t thought it 
worth while to turn up this mornmg. Here he comes.’ 

Naylor, with his red beard stickmg out over the coUar of 
his big coat, came slouchmg along with an awkwardly 
assumed air of carelessness and absence of mmd 

‘Hullo I’ he said suddenly, as he came abreast of the 
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'that’s a valuable sort of evin the Redbiuj 
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stealthily to the pocket again, and 
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Telfer and Dorrington sniggered quietly , 
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Domngton remarked. ‘It’s a sad case o e 
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‘No fear. I’ve told him to keep out for the hau- o^> 
he’ll do it. Dear, dear, what an innocent person 
Naylor is! “Well, I never! Pretty much hke other ° 

He didn’t know there were to be races at Redbury 
Sairey,” too — ^it’s really very funny I ’ 
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Ere the half-hour was quite over, Hamid came stumblmg 
and draggmg mto the stable yard, plainly all aimss, and 
collapsed on his htter as soon as he gamed his stall. There 
he lay, shivermg and diowsy. 

‘I expect he’ll get over it in a day or two,’ Dorrmgton 
remarked ‘I don’t suppose a vet could do much for him 
]ust now, except, perhaps, give him a drench and let him 
take a rest. Certainly, the effect will last over tomorrow. 
That’s what it is calculated for.’ 

V 

The Redbury Stakes were run at three m the afternoon, 
after two or three nunor events had been disposed of. The 
bettmg had undergone considerable fluctuations durmg the 
mommg, but m general it ruled heavily agamst Janissary. 
The story had got about, too, that Mr Warren Telfer’s colt 
would not start So that when the numbers went up, and it 
was seen that Janissary was startmg after all, there was 
much astonishment, and a good dealof uneasmessmthermg. 

‘ It’s a pity we can’t see our friend Naylor’s face just now, 
isn’t it?’ Dorrmgton remarked to his chent, as they looked 
on from Mr Telfer’s drag. 

‘Yes, it would be mterestmg,’ Telfer rephed. ‘He was 
quite confident last mght, you say.’ 

‘Qmte. I tested him by an offer of a small bet on your 
colt, askmg some pomts over the odds, and he took it at 
once. Indeed, I beheve he has been gomg about gathermg 
np aU the wagers he could about Janissary, and the 
market has felt it Yom nephew has risked some more with 
him, I beheve, and altogether it looks as though the town 
would spoil the “bookies” badly.’ 

As the horses came from the weighing enclosure, Jams- 
sary was seen conspicuous among them, bright, clean, and 
firm, and a good many faces lengthened at the sight. The 
start was not so good as it might have been, but the 
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favourite (the starting-price had gone to evens) was not 
left, and got away well m the crowd of ten starters. There e 
lay till rounding the bend, when the Telfer blue and 
chocolate was seen among the foremost, and near the r ^ . 
Mi Telfer almost trembled as he watched through ms 

glasses. (TT > 

‘Hang that Willett 1’ he said, almost to himself. Hes 

too clever against those rails before getting cl^r. All ng t, 

though, aU right I He’s coming!’ 

Janissary, indeed, was showmg in front, and as the ^ orses 
came along the straight it was plam that Mr Telfer s co 
was holding the field comfortably. There were changes m 
the crowd; some dropped away, some came out an 
attempted to challenge for the lead, but the favourite^ 
stridmg easily, was never seriously threatened, and m ^ 
end, bemg a Uttle let out, came m a three-lengths winner, 
never once having been made to show his best. ^ 

‘I congratulate you, Mr TeKer,’ said Domngton, an 
you may congratulate me.’ ^ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ said Mr Telfer hastily, hurrying o 
to lead m the winner. , 

It was a bad race for the rmg, and in the open parts o 
the course many a humble fielder grabbed his satchel ere 
the shoutmg was over, and made his best pace for 
horizon; and more than one pair of false whiskers, as red as 
Naylor’s, came off suddenly while the owner betook him 
self to a fresh stand. Unless a good many outsiders 
home before the end of the week there would be a ha 
Monday for layers. But all sporting Redbury Was jubdant. 
They had all been ‘ on’ the local favourite for the local race> 
and it had won. 


VI 

*got a bit back’, m his own phrase, on 
other races by the end of the week, but aU the same he saW 
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a black settling day ahead. He had been done — done for a 
certainty. He had realized this as soon as he saw the numbers 
go up for the Redbury Stakes. Janissary had not been 
drugged after all. That meant that another horse had been 
substituted for him, and that the whole thing was an 
elaborate plant. He thought he knew Janissary pretty 
well by sight, too, and rather prided himself on havmg an 
eye for a horse. But clearly it was a plant — a complete do. 
Telfer was m it, and so of course was that gentlemanly 
stranger who had strolled along Redbury High Street ivith 
him tliat mght, telling that cock-and-bull story about the 
afternoon walks and the handful of malt. There was a nice 
schoolboy tale to take in a man who thought himself broad 
as Cheapside! He cursed himself high and low. To be done, 
and to know it, was a galling thmg, but this would be worse. 
The tale would get about. They would boast of a clever 
stroke like that, and that would mjure hun with everybody; 
with honest men, because his reputation, as it was, would 
bear no worsening, and with knaves hke himself, because 
they would laugh at him, and leave him out when any httle 
co-operative swindle was in contemplation But though the 
chagrm of the defeat was bitter bad enough, his losses were 
worse. He had taken everythmg offered on Janissary after 
he had nobbled the ^vrong horse, and had given almost any 
odds demanded. Do as he might, he could see nothing but 
a balance against him on Monday, which, though he might 
pay out his last cent, he could not cover by several hundred 
pounds. 

But on the day he met his customers at his club, as 
usual, and paid out freely. Young Richard Telfer, however. 
With whom he was heavily ‘m’, he put off tiU the evemng. 
I’ve been a bit disappomted this morning over some ready 
that was to be paid over,’ he said, ‘and I’ve used the last 
cheque-form m my book. You might come and have a bit 
of dinner with me to-night, Mr Telfer, and take it then.’ 

Telfer assented without difiBculty. 

t 
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‘All right, then, that’s settled. You know the place— 
Gold Street. Seven sharp. The missis ’U be pleased to see 
you, I’m sure, Mr Teller. Let’s see— it’s hfteen hundred and 

thirty altogether, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. I’U come.’ i, f t 

Young Teller left the club, and at the corner of the stree 

ran against Dorrington. Telfer, of course, knew ^ 
late fellow-guest at the ‘Crown’ at Redbury, and t s 
their first meetmg m London after their return from 
races. 

‘Ahl’ said Telfer. ‘Going to draw a bit of Janissary 

money, eh?’ , 

‘Oh, I haven’t much to draw,’ Dorrington answere ^ 

‘But I expect your pockets are pretty heavy, if you ve jus 

come from Naylor.’ , j 

‘Yes, I’ve just come from Naylor, but I haven t touc 
the merry sovs just yet,’ rephed Telfer cheerfully. T 
been a run on Naylor, and I’m going to dine with him 
his respectable missis this evening, and draw the p mi ^ 
then. I feel rather curious to see what sort of estabhshmen 
a man like Naylor keeps gomg. His place is in Gold Stree , 
Chelsea.’ 

‘Yes, I beheve so. Anyhow, I congratulate you on yo^^ 
haul, and wish you a merry evening.’ And the two 
parted. ,, 

Dorrington had, indeed, a few pounds to draw as a res 
of his ‘fishmg’ bet with Naylor, but now he resolved to as^ 
for the money at his own time. This invitation to Telfer 
his attention, and it remmded him oddly of the circum 
stances detailed m the report of the inquest on LaWTence» 
transcribed at the begmnmg of this paper. He had cut ou 
this report at the time it appeared, because he saw certain 
smgularities about the case, and he had filed it, as he ha 
done hundred of other such cuttings. And now certain 
things led him to fancy that he might be much interested to 
observe the proceedmgs at Naylor’s house on the evening 
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after a bad settling-day. He resolved to gratify himself ■with 
a strict professional watch in Gold Street that evening, on 
chance of something coming of it. For it was an important 
thing m Dorrington’s rascally trade to get hold of as much 
of other people’s private business as possible, and to know 
exactly m what cupboard to find every man’s skeleton. For 
there was no knowing but it might be turned mto money 
sooner or later. So he found the number of Naylor’s house 
from the handiest directory, and at six o’clock, a httle 
disguised by a humbler style of dress than usual, he began 
his watch. 

Naylor’s house was at the corner of a turning, with the 
flank wall blank of -windows, except for one at the top; and 
a pubhc-house stood at the opposite corner. Dorrmgton, 
skilled m watchmg without attracting attention to himself, 
now lounged m the pubhc-house bar, now stood at the street 
comer, and now sauntered along the street, a picture of 
vacancy of mmd, and lookmg, apparently, at everythmg m 
turn, except the house at the corner. The first thmg he 
noted was the issuing forth from the area steps of a healthy- 
lookmg gurl in much gaily beribboned ftnery. Plainly a 
servant taking an evening out. This was an odd thing, that a 
servant should be allowed out on an evening when a guest 
was expected to dinner; and the house looked like one where 
it was more likely that one servant would be kept than two. 
Dorrmgton hurried after the girl, and, changmg his manner 
of address, to that of a civil labourer, said — 

‘Beg pardon. Miss, but is Mary Walker stiU m ser-vice 
at your ’ouse?’ 

‘Mary Walker?’ said the girl ‘Why, no I never ’card 
the name And there am’t nobody m service there but me.’ 

‘Beg pardon — it must be the wrong ’ouse. It’s my cousm, 
Miss, that’s all ’ 

Dorrmgton left the girl and returned to the pubhc-house. 
As he reached it he perceived a second noticeable thmg 
Although it was broad dayhght, there was now a hght 
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behind the solitaxy window at 'thQ;tdp/of?tEe|fg||^; 
Naylor’s house. Dorrington shpped't^ough:“%,pm|^p. 
of the public-house and watched thrWghj,^^'g^A^%^^^ 
It was a bare room behind tEe 
have been a bathroom — and its interior w^ 
visible from outside by the light. A 
settmg up an ordinary pair of house-steps 
the room. This done, she turned to the%ind;^w;;^t^J^ 
down the bhnd, and as she did so 

extreme thinness, both of face and body vWhetthfS^ 
down the hght still remained within. Agah^fE^^ 


was 

some 


significance in this. It appeared that the 

had waited until her servant had gone;!before;do^^^^^^| 
ever she had to do m that room. 


came again into Gold Street, and 

passing glunpse of the thin woman as shemby^huf 

the front room over the breakfast parlqur./rc. " 

Clearly, then, the light above had been left 
Dornngton thought for a minute, - andr 
stopped, with a snap of the fingers. ^-5 
Here was something altogether in his way. He wo^ ,^^^ 
darmg course. > v, 

He withdrew once more to the public-house, 
another drink, took up a position in a"com^ar^|9$\^^^^ 
which he could command a view both of 
the side turning. The time now, he.saw'by 
ten minutes to seven. He had to wait ratheij-impj^^JSf^g 
quarter of an hour before seeing 
walking jauntily down Gold Street, 
knock "at , Naylor’s door. There was a'^momentorj^g^^^ 
of the thin woman’s face at the door, and then Telf^6nftj^^»^ 
> It now began to grow dusk, and rn^ abdiit twdai5i;^|f 
more Domngtomjnok:to the sfteet a;gainI/Thq^djoip^,^^^ 
J t^e-breakfast^parlb^' was clearly the dimn'gfrobm.;‘^4^f 
flighted brightly, and by intent listeningfthCfWa^li^t’S^?^ 
j distinguish, now and^again, a sudden 
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from Telfer, followed by the deeper grunts of Naylor’s 
voice, and once by sharp tones that it seemed natural to 
suppose were the thm woman’s. 

Dorrington waited no longer, but shpped a pair of thick 
sock-feet over his shoes, and, after a qmck look along the 
two streets, to make sure nobody was near, he descended 
the area steps There was no hght m the breakfast-parlour. 
With his knife he opened the wmdow-catch, raised the sash 
qmetly and stepped over the sill, and stood in the dark 
room withm. 

All was qmet, except for the talkmg in the room above 
He had done but what many thieves — ‘parlour-jumpers’ 
— do every day; but there was more ahead. He made his 
way silently to the basement passage, and passed into the 
kitchen. The room was hghted, and cookery utensds were 
scattered about, but nobody was there He waited till he 
heard a request in Naylor’s gruff voice for ‘another shce’ of 
something, and noiselessly mounted the stairs. He noticed 
that the dming-room door was ajar, but passed quickly on to 
the second flight, and rested on the landmg above. Mrs 
Naylor would probably have to go downstairs once or twice 
agam, but he did not expect anybody m the upper part of 
the house just yet There was a small flight of stairs above 
the landmg whereon he stood, leadmg to the servant’s 
bedroom and the bathroom. He took a glance at the bath- 
room with its feeble lamp, its steps, and its open ceilmg- 
trap, and returned agam to the bedroom landing There he 
stood, waitmg watchfully. 

Twice the thm woman emerged from the dining-room, 
went downstairs and came up agam, each time with food 
and plates Then she went down once more, and was longer 
gone. Meantime Naylor and Telfer were talkmg and jokmg 
loudly at the table. 

When once agam Dorrmgton saw the crown of the thm 
woman’s head rismg over the bottom stair, he perceived 
that she bore a tray set with cups already filled with 
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, • 1 the dining-room, whence 

coffee. These she earned into the a b ^ 


coffee. These she After te 

presently came the sound of stn ing^^^^^ 

conversation seemed to flag, . house was 


ersation seemea lo .mis. -- - . house was 

less and less, tiU it ceased ^hine Soon this 

sUent, except tor a a sldden noisy 

hecame almost a snore, and , „aoj,ng went on, 

tumble, as of a drunken man; but still the snoring 

and the Naylors were talking in w ispe ^ chair was 

There was a shufflmg and heaving sou , appeared 

knocked over. Then at the form of 

Naylor, walkmg backward and eaOT 


iNaViVi, waiivixig - ^ 

Telfer by the shoulders, while the "man 


xeuci uy biic 

supporting the feet. Dorrington retrea e 
stair-flight, cocking a pocket revolver as e grunting 

Up the stairs they came, Naylor puffmg 
with exertion,.and Telfer still snoring soundly o , 


with exertion,.and Telfer still snoring souii^ j v, , 
havmg mounted the top flight, they ^preive them, 


xxa,»*xxg XXXV. „ - . J 4.r. TPCelVC 

room door, where Dorrington stood ^ „p hand and 
7 , _ . w7+h his hat m one nanu 


smihng and bowing pleasantly, with his hat in one 

his revolver m the other. and 

The woman, from her position, saw mm ^ 

dropped Telfer’s legs with a scream. Naylor ^ „ 


dropped Telfer’s legs with a scream, ivayxvx 
head and then also dropped his end. The drugge 

m a heap, snormg stiU. r+n rush at the 

Naylor, astounded and choking, made as it 
mterloper, but Dorrington thrust the revolver in o 


mterloper, but Dorrington tnrust xne rcvuiv ^ndl It ® 
and exclaimed, stdl smihng courteously. Mm , ^ ^^^nn 
a dangerous thmg, is a revolver, and apt to go o i 

against it r ardand 

He stood thus for a second, and then stepped 
took the woman — who seemed hke to swoon-— by ^ 
and pulled her mto the room. ‘Come, Mrs ^ettei 

‘you’re not one of the faintmg sort, and I think 1 ^ 

keep two such clever people as you imder my eye, or 
you may get mto mischief Come now, Naylor, we 
business 
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Naylor, now white as a ghost, sat on the edge of the bath, 
and stared at Dorrmgton as though in a fascination of 
terror His hands rested on the bath at each side, and an 
odd sound of gurgling came from his thick throat. 

‘We will talk business,’ Dorrmgton resumed ‘Come, 
you’ve met me before now you know — at Redbury. You 
can’t have forgotten Jamssary, and the walkmg exercise 
and the handful of malt I’m afraid you’re a clumsy sort of 
rascal, Naylor, though you do your best. I’m a rascal 
myself (though I don’t often confess it), and I assure you 
that your conceptions are crude as yet Still, that isn’t a 
bad notion m its way, that of drugging a man and drownmg 
him in your cistern up there m the roof, when you prefer not 
to pay him his wiimmgs It has the very considerable 
merit that, after the body has been fished out of any river 
you may choose to fling it mto, the stupid coroner’s jury 
will never suspect that it was droivned m any other water 
but that. Just as happened m the Lawrence case, for m- 
stance. You remember that, eh’ So do I, very well, and it 
was because I remembered that that I paid you this visit 
to-mght. But you do the thing much too clumsily, really. 
When I saw a hght up here m broad dayhght I knew at 
once it must be left for some purpose to be executed later m 
the evenmg; and when I saw the steps carefully placed at 
the same tune, after the servant had been sent out, why the 
thmg was plam, remembermg, as I did, the curious com- 
cidence that Mr Lawrence was drowned the very evenmg he 
had been here to take away his wmmngs. The steps rimst be 
mtended to give access to the roof, where there was pro- 
bably a tank to feed the bath, and what more secret place to 
drown a man than there’ And what easier place, so long as 
the man was well drugged, and there was a strong hd to the 
tank? As I say, Naylor, your notion was meritorious, but 
your exeeution was wretched — perhaps because you had 
no notion that I was watching you.’ 

He paused, and then went on. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘collect 
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your scattered faculties, both of you. I shan’t hand you over 
to the police for this little invention of yours; it’s too useful 
an invention to give away to the police. I shan’t hand you 
over, that is to say, as long as you do as I tell you. If you 
get mutinous, you shall hang, both of you, for the Lamence 
business. I may as well tell you that I’m a bit of a scoundrel 
myself, by way of profession. I don’t boast about it, but its 
well to be frank in making arrangements of this sort. 1 m 
going to take you into my service I employ a few agents, 
and you and your tank may come in very handy from tune 
to time. But we must set it up, with a few improvements, in 
another house — ahouse which hasn’t quite such an awkwar 
window. And we mustn’t execute our little suppressions so 
regularly on setthng-day; it looks suspicious. So as soon as 
you can get your faculties together we’ll talk over this 
thing ’ 

The man and the woman had exchanged glances during 
this speech, and now Naylor asked, huskily, jerking his 
thumb toward the man on the floor, ‘An’ — an’ what about 
’im*?’ 

‘What about him’ Why, get rid of him as soon as yon 
hke. Not that way, though.’ (He pointed toward the 
ceihng trap.) ‘It doesn’t pay Tue, and I’m master now. 
Besides, what will people say when you tell the same t o 
at his inquest that you told at Lawrence’s ? No, my friond» 
bookmaking and murder don’t assort together, profitable 
as the combmation may seem. Setthng-days are too regular* 
And I m not going to be your accomphce, mmd. You are 
gomg to be mme. Do what you please with Telfer. Leave 
him on somebody’s doorstep if you like.’ 

But I owe him fifteen hundred, and I am’t got more than 
half of it I ru be turned!’ 

Very hkely , Dorrington returned placidly. ‘Be ruined as 
^on as possible, then, and devote all your time to 
usme^. You re not to ornament the rmg any longer^ 

mem er ^you re to assist a private inquiry agent, 
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and your wife and your charnung tank. Repudiate the 
debt if you hke — ^it’s a mere gammg transaction, and there 
IS no legal claim — or leave him m the street and tell him 
he’s been robbed. Please yourself as to this httle roguery — 
you may as well, for it’s the last you will do on your own 
account. For the future your respectable talents will be 
devoted to the service of Dorrmgton Hicks, private 
inquiry agents; and if you don’t give satisfaction, that 
emment firm will hang you, with the assistance of the ^udge 
at the Old Bailey. So settle your busmess yourselves, and 
qmckly, for I’ve a good many things to arrange with you.’ 

And, Dorrmgton watching them continually, they took 
Telfer out by the side gate m the garden wall and left him 
in a dark corner. 
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At two o’clock precisely on that sweltering 12th of August, 
Eric Neville, young, handsome, debonair, sauntered 
through the glass door down the wrought-iron staircase into 
the beautiful, old-fashioned garden of Berkly Manor, radiant 
in white flannel, with a broad-brimmed Panama hat perched 
kghtly on his glossy black curls, for he had just come from 
lazmg m his canoe along the shadiest stretches of the nver, 
With a book for company. 

The back of the Manor House was the south wall of the 
garden, which stretched away for nearly a mile, gay with 
bloommg flowers and ripemng fruit. The air, heavy with 
perfume, stole softly through aU the wmdows, now standmg 

wide open m the sunshme, as though the great house gasped 
for breath. 


When Erie’s tnm, tan boot left the last step of the iron 
^aircase it reached the broad gravelled walk of the garden. 

ymrds off the head gardener was tendmg his peaches, 
the srnoke from his pipe hangmg like a faint blue haze m 
Tpnphf./! ^ at seemed to quiver with the heat. Eric, as he 
WitVim ^ ^ petitionary hand, too lazy to speak, 

that waf? gardener stretched for a huge peach 

nvmg to hide its red face from the sun under 
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narrow ribbed leaves, plucked it as though he loved it, and 
put it softly in the young man’s hand. 

Eric stripped off the velvet coat, rose-coloured, green, and 
amber, till it hung round the frmt m tatters, and made his 
sharp, white teeth meet in the ]mcy flesh of the ripe 
peach. 

BANG I 

The sudden shock of sound close to their ears wrenched 
the nerves of the two men; one dropped his peach, and the 
other his pipe. Both stared about them m utter amazement 
‘Look there, sir,’ whispered the gardener, pomtmg to a 
httle cloud of smoke oozing lazily through a window almost 
directly over their bead, while the pungent spice of gun- 
powder made itself felt m the hot air. 

‘ My uncle’s room,’ gasped Eric. ‘ I left him only a moment 
ago fast asleep on the sofa.’ 

He turned as he spoke, and ran hke a deer along the gar- 
den walk, up the iron steps, and back through the glass 
door mto the house, the old gardener followmg as swiftly as 
his rheumatism would allow. 

Enc crossed the sittmg-room on which the glass door 
opened, went up the broad, carpeted staircase four steps at a 
time, turned sharply to the right down a broad corridor, 
and burst straight through the open door of his uncle’s 
study 

Fast as he had come, there was another before him. A 
tall, strong figure, dressed m light tweed, was bendmg over 
the sofa where, a few nunutes before, Enc had seen his 
uncle asleep. 

Erie recognized the broad back and brown hair at once. 

‘John,’ he cried, ‘John, what is it?’ 

* 

His cousm turned to him a handsome, manly face, 
ghastly pale now even to the bps. 

‘Eric, my boy,’ he answered faltermgly, ‘this is too 
awful. Uncle has been murdered — ^shot stone dead.’ 

‘No, no; it cannot be. It’s not five mmutes since I saw 
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him quietly sleeping/ Eric began. Then his eyes fell on the 
still figure on the sofa, and he broke off abruptly. 

Sqmre Neville lay with his face to the wall, only the out- 
line of his strong, hard features visible. The charge of shot 
ad entered at the base of the skull, the grey hair was all 
dabbled with blood, and the heavy, warm drops still fell 
slowly on to the carpet. 

But who can have . . .’ Eric gasped out, almost speech- 
less with horror. 

It must have been his own gun,’ his cousin answered. 

was lymg there on the table, to the right, barrel stdl 
smokmg, when I came m.’ 

‘It wasn’t suicide— was it?’ asked Eric, in a frightened 
whisper. 

Quite impossible, I should say. You see where he is hit.’ 

j sudden. I ran the moment I heard the shot, 

before me. Did you see anyone?’ 

j ^ ^ The room was empty.’ 

But how could the murderer escape?’ 

T through the window. It was open when 

-*• came m. 

^^ter John.’ It was the voice of the 
the Wind ^ ^ <loor. Me and Master Eric was right under 

the^dow when the shot came.’ 

Simpson?’ ^ devil’s name did he disappear, 

wasnocover!!^it7^^^^^ 

brown oak, on which ^ Panelled with 

fashioned for th fishmg-rods-<>W 

and material. A s hut of the finest. workmanship 

sole claim to be ^u a f ^ the corner was the room s 

sofa on which the c ^ ^ study The huge leather-covered 

centre of the room ^ massive round table m the 

himiture. The du^f^i ^ chairs completed th< 

* '^y thick on everythmg, the fle«< 
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sunshine streamed m a broad band across the room. The 
air was stifling with the heat and the acrid smoke of gun- 
powder. 

John Neville noticed how pale his young cousm was. He 
laid his hand on his shoulder with the protectmg kmdness of 
an elder brother. 

‘Come, Eric,’ he said softly, ‘we can do no good here.’ 

‘We had best look round first, hadn’t we, for some clue? ’ 
asked Enc, and he stretched his hand towards the gun; 
but John stopped him. 

‘No, no,’ he cned hastily, ‘we must leave thmgs ]ust as 
we find them. I’ll send a man to the village for Wardle and 
telegraph to London for a detective.’ 

He drew his young cousm gently from the room, locked 
the door on the outside and put the key m his pocket. 

‘Who shall I wire to?’ John NeviUe called from his desk 
with pencil poised over the paper, to his cousm, who sat 
at the hbrary table with his head buned m his hands ‘It 
will need be a sharp man — one who can give his whole time 
to it.’ 

‘I don’t know any one. Yes, I do That fellow with the 
queer name that found the Duke of Southern’s opal — 
Beck. That’s it. Thornton Crescent, W C., will find him.’ 

John Neville filled m the name and address to the tele- 
gram he had aheady written — 

‘Come at once. Case of murder. Expense no object. 
John Neville, Berkly Manor, Dorset.’ 

Little did Enc guess that the fillin g m of that name was 
to him a matter of hfe or death. 

John Neville had picked up a time-table and rustled 
through the leaves ‘Hard hnes, Erie,’ he said, ‘do his best, 
he cannot get here before midmght. But here’s Wardle 
already, anyhow, that’s qmck work ’ 

A shrewd, silent man was Wardle, the local constable, 
who now came briskly up the broad avenue; strong and 
active too, though well over fifty years of age. 
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John Neville met him at the door with the news. But the 
groom had already told of the murder. 

You did the right thing to lock the door, sir,’ said Wardle, 
as they passed mto the library where Eric still sat appar- 
ently xmconscious of their presence, ‘and you wired for a 
right good man. I’ve worked with this here Mr Beck before 
now. A ^pleasant man and a lucky one. “No hurry, ]\Ir 
Wardle, he says to me, “and no fuss. Stir nothmg. The 
thmgs about the corpse have always a story of their own if 
they are let tell it, and I always like to have the first quiet 
httle chat with them myself”.’ 

So the constable held his tongue and kept his hands quiet 
an used his eyes and ears, while the great house buzzed 
With gossip. There was a whisper here and a whisper there, 
an the whispers patched themselves mto a story. By slow 

egrees dark suspicion settled down and closed hke a cloud 
round John Neville. 


^fluence seemed to pass in some strange fashion 
oug the closed doors of the hbrary. John began pacing 
the room restlessly from end to end. 

b IH ^ little while the big room was not big enough to 
impatience. He wandered out aimlessly, as it 
. ^ ’ from one room to another; now down the iron 

P o gaze vacantly at the wmdow of his uncle’s room, 

corridor. 

bim ^ ^ ^ orate pretence of carelessness Wardle kept 
through all his wanderings, but John Neville 
seemed too self-absorbed to notice it. 

sittmo- returned to the hbrary. Eric was there, stiU 

showmg over ^ 

frightened ^ showmg a white, 

arm. ’ John touched him hghtly on the 


Come for 


a walk m the grounds, Eric?’ he said. ‘This 
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waiting and watching and domg nothing is kdling work; I 
cannot stand it much longer.* 

‘I’d rather not, if you don’t mind,’ Eric answered 
weardy, ‘ I feel completely knocked over.’ 

‘A mouthful of fresh air would do you good, my poor 
boy; you do look done up ’ 

Eric shook his head. 

‘Well, I’m off,’ John said. 

‘If you leave me the key, I will give it to the detective, 
if he comes.’ 

‘ Oh, he cannot be here before midmght, and I’ll be back 
m an hour ’ 

As John Neville walked rapidly down the avenue without 
lookmg back, Wardle stepped quietly after, keepmg him 
well m view. 

Presently Neville turned abruptly m amongst the woods, 
the constable still following cautiously. The trees stood tall 
and well apart, and the slantmg sunshme made lanes of 
vivid green through the shade. As Wardle crossed between 
Neville and the sim his shadow fell long and black on the 
bright green. 

John Neville saw the shadow move m front of him and 
turned sharp roimd and faced his pursuer. 

The constable stood stock still and stared. 

‘WeU, Wardle, what is it? Don’t stand there hke a fool 
fingermg your baton ! Speak out, man — ^what do you want 
of me?’ 

‘You see how it is, Master John,’ the constable stam- 
mered out, ‘I don’t beheve it myself. I’ve known you 
twenty-one years — smce you were bom, I may say — and 
I don’t beheve it, not a blessed word of it But duty is duty, 
and I must go through with it; and facts is facts, and you and 
he had words last mght, and Master Eric found you jBrst m 
the room when . . 

John NeviUe hstened, bewildered at first. Then suddenly, 
as it seemed to dawn on him for the first tune that he could 
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be suspected of this murder, he kindled a sudden hot blaze 
of anger 

He turned fiercely on the constable. Broad-chested, 
strong limbed, he towered over him, terrible in his wrath; 
his hands clenched, his muscles quivered, his strong white 
teeth shut tight as a rat-trap, and a reddish light shining at 
the back of his brown eyes. 

How dare you! how dare you!’ he hissed out between 
his teeth, his passion choking him. 

looked dangerous, that roused young giant, but 
Wardle met his angry eyes without flinchmg. 
j the use, Master John?’ he said soothingly. 

It’s main hard on you, I know. But the fault isn’t mine, and 
you won’t help yourself by taking it that way.’ 

e gust of passion appeared to sweep by as suddenly as 
1 arose. The handsome face cleared and there was no trace 
o anger in the frank voice that answered. ‘You are nght, 
Wardle, quite nght. What is to be done next? Am I to 
co^ider myself under arrest?’ 

Better not, sir. You’ve got things to do a prisoner 

t do handy, and I don’t want to stand in the way of 

y r omg them. If you give me your word it wiU be 
enough.’ 


‘My word for what?’ 

wanted.’ 

inr. I’d be fool enough— 

charo ^ ^dty to run away. My God! run away from a 
cnarge of murder! ’ - 

Lonf!n« that, sir. There’s a man coming from 

London that will set thmgs straight, you’U see. Have I your 


iny word.^ 

There’s a^eafof f getting back to the house, sir. 

keep out of th on amongst the servants I’U 

thinff that s^nd no one -will be the wiser for any- 

^ passed between us.’ 
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Half-way up the avenue a fast-driven dog-cart overtook 
John Neville, and pulled up so sharply that the horse’s 
hoofs sent the coarse gravel flying A stout, thick-set man, 
who up to that had been m close chat with the driver, 
leapt out more lightly than could have been expected from 
his figure. 

‘IVIr John NeviUe, I presume? My name is Beck — ^Mr 
Paul Beck.’ 

‘Mr Beck! Why, I thought you couldn’t have got here 
before midmght.’ 

‘Special train,’ Mr Beck answered pleasantly. ‘Your wire 
said “Expense no object”. Well, time is an object, and 
comfort is an object too, more or less, m all these cases, so I 
took a special tram, and here I am. With your permission, 
we will send the trap on and walk to the house together. 
This seems a bad busmess, Mr Neville Shot dead, the driver 
teUs me Any one suspected?^ 

‘I’m suspected.’ The answer broke from John Neville’s 
bps almost fiercely. 

IVIr Beck looked at him for a minute with placid curiosity, 
without a touch of surprise m it. 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘Wardle, the local constable, has just told me so to my 
face. It was only by way of a special favour he reframed 
from arrestmg me then and there.’ 

Mr Beck walked on beside John Neville ten or fifteen 
paces before he spoke agam. 

‘Do you mind,’ he said, m a very msmuating voice, 
‘teUmg me exactly why you are suspected?’ 

‘Not m the very least.’ 

‘Mmd this,’ the detective went on qmckly, ‘I give you no 
caution and make you no pledge. It’s my busmess to find 
out the truth If you think the truth will help you, then you 
ought to help me. This is very irregular, of course, but I 
don’t mmd that When a man is charged with a crime there 
IS, you see, Mr Neville, always one witness who knows 
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whether he is guilty or not. There is very often only that 
one. The first thing the British law does by way of discover- 
ing the truth is to close the mouth of the only witness that 
knows it Well, that’s not my way. I like to give an innocent 
man a chance to tell his owm story, and I’ve no scruple m 
trappmg a guilty man if I can.’ 

He looked John Neville straight in the eyes as he spoke. 

The look was steadily returned. ‘I think I understand. 
What do you want to know? Where shall I begin?’ 

At the beginnmg. What did you quarrel with your uncle 
about yesterday?’ 

John Neville hesitated for a moment, and Mr Beck took a 
mental note of his hesitation. 

I didn t quarrel with him. He quarrelled with me It was 
t s way. There was a bitter feud between my uncle and his 
neighbour. Colonel Pej^ton. The estates adjom, and the quar- 
re was about some shooting. My uncle was very violent — 
he used to caU Colonel Peyton “a common poacher” Well, 

00 no hand m the row. I was rather shy when I met the 
o onel for the first time after it, for I knew my uncle had 

stick. But the Colonel spoke to me m 
. , ^ ws-y No reason why you and I should cease 
o e lends, John,” he said. “This is a foolish busmess. I 
gwe the best covert on my estate to be out of it. Men 
1 ^uels m these days, and gentlemen cannot 

j ^ wives. But I don’t expect people will call me a 
coward because I hate a row ” 

‘“Not hkely,” I said. 

self in must know, had distmguished hun- 

locked un °^®^,®^Sagements, and has the Victoria Cross 
me. Lucv is h showed it to 

Well, after tli ^ daughter, and he is devoted to her. 
terms, for 1 1 V Colonel and I kept on good 

But our frienrl V ^ gomg there and aU that, 

the Grantre ^^^ered my uncle. I had been gomg to 

S P etty often of late, and my uncle heard of it. He 
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spoke to me m a very rough fashion of Colonel Peyton and 
his daughter at dinner last mght, and I stood up for them. 

“‘By what right, you msolent puppy,” he shouted, “do 
you take this upstart’s part against me*!”’ 

“‘The Peytons are as good a family as our own, sir,” I 
said — that was true — “and as for right. Miss Lucy Peyton 
has done me the honour of promismg to be my wife.” 

‘At that he exploded m a very tempest of rage. I cannot 
repeat his words about the Colonel and his daughter. Even 
now, though he hes dead yonder, I can hardly forgive them. 
He swore he would never see or speak to me again if I 
disgraced myself by such a marriage. “I cannot break the 
entail,” he growled, “worse luck. But I can make you a 
beggar while I hve, and I shall live forty years to spite you. 
The poacher can have you a bargam for aU I care. Go, sell 
yourself as dearly as you can, and hve on your wife’s 
fortune as soon as you please.” 

‘Then I lost my temper, and gave hun a bit of my mmd.’ 

‘Try and remember what you said; it’s important.’ 

‘I told him that I cast hus contempt back m his face, that 
I loved Lucy Peyton, and that I would hve for her, and die 
for her, if need be.’ 

‘Did you say “it was a comfort he could not hve for 
ever”? You see the story of your quarrel has travelled far 
and near. The driver told me of it. Try and remember — did 
you say that?’ 

‘I thmk I did I’m sure I did now, but I was so furious I 
hardly knew what I said. I certainly never meant . . .’ 

‘Who was m the room when you quarrelled?’ 

‘Only Cousm Enc and the butler.’ 

‘The butler, I suppose, spread the story?’ 

‘I suppose so. I’m sure Cousm Eric never did. He was as 
much pamed at the scene as myself He tried to interfere at 
the time, but his interference only made my uncle more 
furious.’ 

‘What was your allowance from your uncle?’ 
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A thousand a year.’ 

‘He had power to cut it off, I suppose? ’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘But he had no power over the estate. You were heir- 
pparent under the entail, and at the present moment you 
are owner of Berkly Manor ? ’ 

That is so, but up to the moment you spoke I assure you 
1 never even remembered . . .’ 

Who comes next to you in the entail?’ 

‘ Aft^himT’^^* ^ four years younger than I am.’ 

a 1 cousin. I scarcely know him at all; but he has 

ntli ^oputation, and I know my uncle and he hated each 
other cordially.’ 

your uncle and your cousin hit it off?’ 
broth p Eric’s father — his own youngest 

abi,.. L A. sometnnes rough on Eric. He used to 
an^t J I presence, caUing him cruel 

W 0^1 Eric had often had a hard 

as hbprni ^ liberal to him so far as money went— 

and deniPfn ^ Manor 

the poor lad bv now and agam he would sting 

of all ^ ^ passionate curse or a bitter sneer. It spite 

all, E„e seemed fond of him.’ 

“ 

never saw him ahve agam.’ 

the law do^qn^ ^ often first-class evidence, though 

nneWal 

quarrel with Colon 1 P shooting. Did I tell you his 
had a grouse moor r^ f about the shootmg? Be 

he never missed the fi twelve miles from here, and 

the head gamekeeopr cock-shout with 

> ennox I was to have gone with him, 
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but I didn’t of course. Contrary to his custom he came back 
about noon and went straight to his study. I was witmg m 
my own room and heard his heavy step go past the door. 
Later on Eric found him asleep on the great leather couch 
in his study. Five minutes after Enc left I heard the shot 
and rushed into his room.’ 

‘Did you examine the room after you found the body^’ 

‘No. Eric wanted to, but I thought it better not. I simply 
locked the door and put the key m my pocket till you came.’ 

‘Could it have been suicide?’ 

‘ Impossible, I should say. He was shot through the back 
of the head.’ 

‘Had your uncle any enemies that you know of? ’ 

‘The poachers hated him. He was relentless with them. 
A fellow once shot at him, and my uncle shot back and 
shattered the man’s leg He had him sent to hospital first 
and cured, and then prosecuted him straight away, and got 
him two years.’ 

‘Then you think a poacher murdered him? ’ Mr Beck said 
blandly. 

‘I don’t well see how he could. I was m my own room on 
the same corridor. The only way to or from my uncle’s 
room was past my door. I rushed out the instant I heard the 
shot, and saw no one.’ 

‘Perhaps the murderer leapt through the wmdow?’ 

‘Enc tells me that he and the gardener were m the garden 
almost under the wmdow at the time.’ 

‘What’s your theory, then, Mr Neville?’ 

‘I haven’t got a theory.’ 

‘You parted with your uncle m anger last mght?’ 

‘That’s so.’ 

‘Next day your uncle is shot, and you are foimd — I 
won’t say caught — m his room the instant afterwards.’ 

John Neville flushed crimson, but he held himself m and 
nodded Avithout speakmg 

The two walked on together m silence. 
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They were not a hundred yards from the great mansion— 
John Neville’s house — standing high above the embowering 
trees in the glow of the twilight, when the detective spoke 
again. 

‘I’m bound to say, Mr Neville, that things look very 
black against you, as they stand. I think that constable 
Wardle ought to have arrested you.’ 

‘It’s not too late yet,’ John Neville answered shortly, ‘I 
see him there at the corner of the house and I’ll tell him you 
said so.’ 


He turned on his heel, when Mr Beck called quickly after 
him: ‘What about that key?’ 

John Neville handed it to him without a word. The 
detective took it as silently and walked on to the entrance 
and up the great stone steps alone, whistlmg softly. 

Eric welcomed him at the door, for the driver had told of 
his coming. 

‘You have had no dinner, Mr Beck?’ he asked cour- 
teously. 

‘Business first; pleasure afterwards. I had a snack in the 
train. Can I see the gamekeeper, Lennox, for five mmutes 
alone?’ 

Certainly. I’ll send him to you in a moment here m the 
hbrary.’ 


Lennox, the gamekeeper, a long-limbed, high-shoulder< 
elderly man, shambled shyly mto the room, consumed 
nervomness in the presence of a London detective. 

1 own, Lennox, sit down,’ said Mr Beck kmdly. T 
very sound of his voice, homely and good-natured, put t 
an a ease. Now, tell me, why did you come home so so 

from the grouse this morning?- 

Lmif tern It was this ways. We were two hot 

“I-™” 

‘Birr? 

Wor as thick as blackberries, sir, and lay hke lark 
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‘No sportsman, then?’ 

‘Is it the Squire, sir?’ cried Lennox, quite forgHting his 
shyness m his excitement at this slur on the Squire. ‘There 
-wasn’t a better sportsman in the county — no, nor as good. 
Real, old-fashioned style, ’e was. “Hang your barnyard 
shooting,” ’e’d say when they’d ask him to go kill tame 
pheasants. ’E put up ’is own birds \vith ’is own dogs, ’e did. 
’E’d as soon go shooting without a gun very near as without 
a dog any day. Aye and ’e stuck to ’is old “Manton” 
muzzle-loader to the last. “ ’Old it steady, Lennox,” ’ed say 
to me oftentimes, “and pomt it straight. It will hit harder 
and further than any of their telescopes, and it won’t 
get marked with rust if you don’t clean it every second 
shot.” 

‘“Easy to load. Squire,” the young men would say, 
crackmg up their hamraerless breech-loaders. 

‘“Aye,” he’d answer them back, “and spoil your dog’s 
work What’s the good of a dog learning to ‘ down shot,’ if 
you can drop m your cartridges as qmck as a cock can pick 
corn ” 

‘A dead shot the Squire was, too, and no mistake, sir, if 
he wasn’t flurried. Many a time I’ve seen him wipe the eyes 
of gents who thought no end of themselves with that same 
old muzzle-loader that shot hisself m the long run. Many a 
time I seen . . .’ 

‘Why did he turn his back on good sport yesterday?’ 
asked Mr Beck, cutting short his reminiscences. 

‘Well, you see, it was scorchmg hot for one thmg, but 
that wasn’t it, for the mfernal fire would not stop the Squire 
if he was on for sport. But he was m a blazmg temper all 
the mommg, and ‘temper tells more than most any thmg on 
a man’s shootmg. When Flora sprung a pack — she’s a young 
dog, and the fault wasn’t hers either — ^for she came down 
the wmd on them — ^but the Squire had the gun to his shoul- 
der to shoot her. Five mmutes after she found another pack 
and set hke a stone. They got up as big as haycocks and as 
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lazy as crows, and he missed right and left — never touched a 
feather — a thing I haven’t seen him do since I was a boy. 

‘ “ It’s myself I should shoot, not the dog” he growled 
and he flung me^the gun to load. When I’d got the caps on 
and had shaken the powder into the nipples, he ripped out 
an oath that ’ e’d have no more of it. ’E walked right across 
eountry to where the trap was. The birds got up under his 
feet, but divil a shot he’d fire, but drove straight ’ome. 

‘When we got to the ’ouse I wanted to take the gun and 
fire it off, or draw the charges. But ’e told me to go to . . *1 
and carried it up loaded as it was to his study, where no one 
goes unless they’re sent for special. It was better than an 
hour afterwards I heard the report of the “Manton 5 
I d know it in a thousand, I ran for the study as fast as . . • 
Eric Neville broke suddenly into the room, flushed and 
excited. 


Mr Beck, he cned, ‘a monstrous thing has happened. 
Wardle, the local constable, you know, has arrested my 
cousm on a charge of wilful murder of my uncle.’ 

^ Beck, with his eyes mtent on the excited face, waved 
a big hand soothmgly. 

E^y,’ he said, ‘take it easy, Mr Neville. It’s hurtful to 

eelmgs, no doubt; but it cannot be helped. The con- 

e as done no more than his duty. The evidence is very 

L ^ cases It’s best for all parties 

to proceed regularly.’ 

dui^^ speakmg to Lennox, who stood 

St^l jSm NevJle’s arrest, 

aWg wth eyes and mouth wide open. 

NeviUe quietly to Eric: ‘Now, 

The perfect fl the corpse is- 

the bov fnv V, ^ manner had its effect upon 

excitement httle more than a boy, calming his 

‘There is no ^ ‘I wiU get it.’ 

need, Mr Beck called after him, for he was 
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half-way out of the room on his errand; ‘I’ve got the key 
if you will be good enough to show me the room.’ 

Mastering his surprise, Eric showed him upstairs, and 
along the corridor to the locked door. Half unconsciously, as 
it seemed, he was foUowmg the detective into the room, 
when Mr Beck stopped hun. 

‘I know you wiU kindly humour me, Mr NeviUe,’ he said, 
‘but I find that I can look closer and think clearer when I’m 
by myself. I’m not exactly shy you know, but it’s a habit 
I’ve got.’ 

He closed the door softly as he spoke, and locked it on the 
mside, leavmg the key m the lock. 

The mask of placidity fell from him the moment he found 
himself alone. His bps tightened, and his eyes sparkled, and 
his muscles seemed to grow rigid with excitement, hke a 
sportmg dog’s when he is close upon the game. 

One glance at the corpse showed him that it was not 
smcide. In this, at least, John Neville had spoken the truth. 

The back of the head had hteraUy been blown m by the 
charge of heavy shot at close quarters. The grey hair was 
clammy and matted, with httle white angles of bone 
protrudmg. The droppmg of the blood had made a black 
pool on the carpet, and the close air of the room was foetid 
with the smell of it. 

The detective walked to the table where the gun, a 
handsome, old-fashioned muzzle loader, lay, the muzzle 
still pomted at the corpse But his attention was diverted 
by a water-bottle, a great globe of clear glass quite full, and 
perched on a book a httle distance from the gun, and 
between it and the wmdow. He took it from the table and 
tested the water with the tip of his tongue It had a curious 
insipid, parboiled taste, but he detected no foreign flavour 
in it Though the room was full of dust there was almost 
none on the cover of the book where the water-bottle 
stood, and Mr Beck noticed a gap m the third row of the 
bookcase wh^re the book had been taken. 
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ifter a quick clear circle 

dusk He Led the 

,ttle to this circle and it scraps of paper 

J the window he caught sight Picking them up and 

Uled up and 

moothing them out '^«^°'“‘^ ^cd the holes minutely 
nth httle burnt holes. Havmg exa on 

nth his magmfying glass, he shpped these P 
■ach other mto his waistcoat pocket. ^ be 

From the window he went bac ^ tarrel he 

examined it with the left was stdl 

found had been recently ’ ^y. Soih barrels 

loaded. Then he made a aiXnnkledontbe 

were on half cock. The little hng ®°PS nipple the cap was 
nipple of the left barrel, from the rig PP 

had the murderer the rigM his 

cap? How and why did he find toe “ ®e mi 
deadly work to put the cock back to sa ^ y 

Had Mr Beck solved this prohlern . ^gly 

deepened on his lips as he loohe , an assassia* 

hght in his eyes that boded ill for the examined it 

Fmahy he earned the gun to the a thu^ 

carefully through a magnifying glass, ine ^^eedle, 

dark Ime, as if traced with the pomt oar endn^S 

nmning a little way along the wood of the stoc 

m the right mpple. + The 'whole 

Mr Beck put the gun back quietly on the tabl . ^ 

investigation had not taken ten mmutes. He ga'V^ locking 
at the stdl figure on the couch, unlocked the sam® 

it after him, and walked out through the cornd(^) 
cheerful imperturbable Mr Beck that had walke m 

mmutes before. ^ +1,^. stairs- 

He found Eric waiting for him at the head ot 
‘WelP’ he said when he saw the detective. 
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‘Well,’ replied IVIr Beck, ignoring the interrogation m his 
voice, ‘when is the inquest to be? That’s the next thing to 
be thought of; the sooner the better.’ 

‘To-morrow, if you wish. My cousm John sent a messen- 
ger to Mr Morgan, the coroner. He hves only five miles off, 
and he has promised to be here at twelve o’clock to-morrow. 
There will be no difficulty m getting a jury m the village.’ 

‘That’s right, that’s all right,’ said Mr Beck, rubbing his 
hands, ‘the sooner and the quieter we get those pre- 
limmanes over the better.’ 

‘I have just sent to engage the local sohcitor on behalf of 
my cousin. He’s not particularly bright, I’m afraid, but he’s 
the best to be had on a short notice.’ 

‘ Very proper and thoughtful on your part — ^very thought- 
ful indeed But sohcitors cannot do much m such cases. 
It’s the evidence we have to go by, and the evidence is only 
too plam, I’m afraid. Now,jf you please,’ he went on more 
briskly, dismissmg the disagreeable subject, as it were, with 
a wave of his hand, ‘I’d be very glad of that supper you 
spoke about.’ 

Mr Beck supped very heartily on a brace of grouse — the 
last of the dead man’s shooting — and a bottle of ripe 
Burgundy. He was m high good-humour, and across ‘the 
walnuts and the wme’ he told Eric some starthng episodes 
in his career, which seemed to divert the young fellow a 
httle from his manifest gnef for his uncle and anxiety for 
his cousin. 

Meanwhile John Neville remamed shut close m his own 
room, with the constable at the door. 

The mquest was held at half-past twelve next day m the 
hbrary 

The Coroner, a large, red-faced man, with a very affable 
nianner, had got to his work promptly 

The jury ‘viewed the body’ steadily, stohdly, with a 
kmd of morose delectation in the grim spectacle. 

In some unaccountable way Mr Beck constituted him- 
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self a master of the ceremomes, a kmd of assessor to the 
court, 

‘You had best take the gun down,’ he said to the Coroner 
as they were leavmg the room. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ rephed the Coroner. 

‘And the water-bottle,’ added Mr Beck. 

‘There is no suspicion of poison, is there?’ 

‘It’s best not to take anythmg for granted,’ rephed Mr 
Beck sententiously. 

‘By aU means if you thmk so,’ rephed the obsequious 
Coroner. ‘ Constable, take the water-bottle down with you. 

The large room was filled with the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, mostly farmers from the Berkly estate and small 
shopkeepers from the neighbourmg village. 

A table had been wheeled to the top of the room for the 
Coroner, with a seat at it for the ubiquitous local newspaper 
correspondent. A double row of chairs were set at the right 
hand of the table for the jury. 

The jury had just returned from viewing the body when 
the crunch of wheels and hoofs was heard on the gravel of 
the drive, and a two-horse phaeton pulled up sharp at the 
' entrance. 

A moment later there came into the room a handsome, 
soldier-like man, with a girl chnging to his arm, whom he 
supported with tender, protecting fondness that was very 
touching. The girl’s face was pale, but wonderfully sweet 
and wmsome; cheeks with the famt, pure flush of the wild 
rose, and eyes hke a wild fawn’s. 

No need to tell Mr Beck that here were Colonel Peyton 
and his daughter He saw the look — shy, piteous, loving 
w gave John Neville as she passed close to the 

® where he sat with his head buried m his hands; and 
t>um ^ ^ darkened for a moment with a stern 

next moment it resumed its customary 
look o£ good-nature and good-humour. 

e gardener, the gamekeeper, and the butler were 
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briefly examined by the Coroner, and rather clumsfly cross- 
examined by Mr Waggles, the sohcitor whom Eric had 
thoughtfully secured for his cousm’s defence. 

As the case agamst John Neville gradually darkened mto 
gnm certamty, the girl m the far comer of the room grew 
white as a lily, and would have fallen but for her father’s 
support. 

‘Does Mr John Neville offer himself for examination?’ 
said the Coroner, as he finished writmg the last word of the 
butler’s deposition describmg the quarrel of the mght 
before. 

‘No, sir,’ said Mr Waggles. ‘I appear for Mr John 
Neville, the accused, and we reserve our defence.’ 

‘I really have nothmg to say that hasn’t been already 
said,’ added John Neville qmetly. 

‘Mr Neville,’ said Mr Waggles pompously, ‘I must ask 
you to leave yourself entirely m my hands.’ 

‘Enc NeviUe!’ called out the Coroner. ‘This is the last 
witness, I think.’ 

Eric stepped m front of the table and took the Bible in 
his hand. He was pale, but qmet and composed, and there 
was an unaffected gnef in the look of his dark eyes and m the 
tone of his soft voice that touched every heart — except one. 

He told his story shortly and clearly. It was qmte plam 
that he was most anxious to shield his cousm. But m spite 
of this, perhaps because of this, the evidence went horribly 
against John Neville. 

The answers to questions cmninatmg his cousip had to be 
hterally dragged from him by the Coroner. 

With manifest reluctance he described the quarrel at dm- 
ner the night before. 

‘Was your cousm very angry?’ the Coroner asked. 

He would not be human if he were not angry at the 
language used.’ 

‘What did he say ? ’ 

‘I cannot remember all he said ’ 
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y°“ f” 

No answer. 

Neville, remember you are sworn to tell the 

In an almost maudible whisper came the words: ‘He did.’ 

h.oTirT ^ duty. When you 

fiffv ^ ^ ot you ran straight to your uncle’s room, about 

nrty yards, I believe?’ 

‘About that.’ 

t^r dnd there bending over the dead man^’ 

deeplt^e^’ ^ appeared in the 

‘But you saw no one else?’ 

‘No.’ 

Drolr,^'^ ^ t>ie heir to Squire Neville’s 

property; the owner I should say now ? ’ 

-t beheve so.’ 

‘That will do; you can stand down.’ 
which question and answer, each one of 

by the room full of propl^"™^'^ eagerness 

ended Thf^ o ^ deep drawing-in of breath when it 
B^k over, but not the excitement. 

matter o?eo^:t - ^ ^ 

* You to question him. 

don’t you cousin was your uncle’s heir— 

uiust protest. This addressing the Coroner, ‘I 

Professional PenflATy, irregular. This person is not a 

'‘^‘*“otitletoopente^Up3“ ^ that ‘“hnically he 

» ut his look of quiet assurance, 
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his calm assumption of unmistakable nght, earned the day 
with the Coroner. 

‘Mr Beck,’ he said, ‘has, I imderstand, been brought 
down specially from London to take charge of this case, 
and I shall certainly not stop him in any question he may 
desire to ask ’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mr Beck, m the tone of a man 
whose clear right has been allowed Then agam to the 
witness: ‘Didn’t you know John Neville was next heir to 
Berkly Manor? ’ 

‘I know it, of course.’ 

‘And if John Neville is hanged you will be the owner?’ 

Every one was startled at the frank brutahty of the 
question so blandly asked. Mr Waggles bobbed up and down 
excitedly; but Eric answered, calmly as ever. 

‘That’s very coarsely and cruelly put.’ 

‘But it’s true?’ 

‘Yes, it’s true.’ 

‘We ^vll^ pass from that. When you came mto the room 
after the murder, did you examine the gun ? ’ 

‘I stretched out my hand to take it, but my cousm 
stopped me. I must be allowed to add that I beheve he 
was actuated, as he said, by a desire to keep everythmg in 
the room untouched He locked the door and carried off the 
key I was not m the room afterwards.’ 

‘Did you look closely at the gun**” 

‘Not particularly.’ 

‘Did you notice that both barrels were at half cock?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you notice that there was no cap on the mpple of 
the right barrel that had just been fired ? ’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘That is to say you did not notice it^’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘Did you notice a httle burnt fine traced a short distance 
on the wood of the stock towards the nght mpple ? ’ 
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‘No.’ 

Mr Beck put the gun into his hand. 

‘Look close. Do you notice it now?’ 

‘I can see it now for the first time.’ 

‘You cannot account for it, I suppose?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

‘Qmte sure.’ 

All present followed this strange, and apparently pur 
poseless cross-exammation with breathless interest, gropmg 
vainly for its''meamng. 

The answers were given calmly and clearly, but those t a 
looked closely saw that Eric’s nether lip qmvered, an i 
was only by a strong effort of will that he held his 


ness. 


Through the blandness of Mr Beck’s voice and manner 
a subtle suggestion of hostihty made itself felt, very tryrug 
to the nerves of the witness. 

‘We will pass from that,’ said Mr Beck agam. ‘When you 
went mto your uncle’s room before the shot why did you 
take a book from the shelf and put it on the table? 

‘I really cannot remember any^hmg about it. 

‘Why did you take the water-bottle from the window an 
stand it on the book ? ’ 

‘I wanted a drink.’ 

But there was none of the water drunk.’ , 

‘Then I suppose it was to take it out of the strong sun. 
^But you set it in the strong sun on the table?’ 

Really I cannot remember those trivialities.’ His se 
control was breakmg do^vn at last. 

^hen we will pass from that,’ said Mr Beck a third tune* 
He took the little scraps of paper with the burnt holes 

ough them from his waistcoat pocket, and handed them 
to^the %vitness. 

anythmg about these?’ . 

was a pause of a second. Eric’s lips tightened as if 
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.vith a sudden spasm of pam. But the answer eame clearly ^ 

enough. ‘ ‘v.^' 

‘Nothing whatever.’ 

<Do you ever amuse yourself with a burmng gto? 

This seemmg simple question was snappe su e y a 

*‘BeaUy"rSly.’^>Ir Waggles hrolre out. ‘this is mere 

tritog^mthettion ^grtamly seem a httle irrelevant, 

Mr Beck” mildly remonstrated the Coroner. 

‘Look at the Witness, sir,’ retorted Mr Seek sternly. ‘He 

does not thmk it irrelevant.’ ^ 

Every eye m court was turned on Eric s 

‘'"I^'eolour had fled from his cheeks and hps; his mouth had 
fallen open, and he stared at Mr Beck with eyes of abject 

*TBeck went on remorselessly. ‘Did you ever amuse 
yourself with a burmng glass? 

"'taow that a water-bottle like this makes a 
capital burmng glass? ’ 

Still no answer. , Vipfnrp 

‘Do you know that a burmng glass has been used be 

now to touch off a cannon or fire a * cppmed in 

Then a voice broke from Erie at last, as • 
defiance of his wiU, a voice unlike his 

hardly articulate, such a voice might have been 

torture chamber m the old days when the stram on 

rack grew unbearable. , 

‘You devihsh bloodhound!’ he shouted. „„^the 
curse you, you've caught me' I confess it-I was the 

murderer ! ’ He feU on the ground m a fit. j Mr 

‘And you made the sun your accomphcel’ remarked Mr 

Beck, placid as ever 
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was a fat little man, with a healthy red face and shrewd 
twinkling eyes. Introducmg himself as Luke Horval, of the 
detective service, be asked Hagar to relate the circum- 
stances of the pawnmg This the girl did frankly enough, 
but without co mmuni cating her own suspicions. At the 
conclusion of her narrative she displayed the' amber beads, 
which were carefully exammed by Mr Horval. Then he 
slapped his knee, and whistled m a thoughtful sort of way. 

‘I guessed as much,’ said he, starmg hard at Hagar. 
‘The negress did it.’ 

‘Did what?’ asked the girl, curiously. 

‘Why,’ said Horval, ‘murdered the old woman.’ 

Murder 1 The word had a gruesome and cruel sound, which 
caused Hagar’s cheek to pale when it rang m her ears. She 
had connected the amber beads with robbery, but scarcely 
with the taking of life. The idea that she had been m the 
company of a murderess gave Hagar a quahn, but, sup- 
pressing this as a weakness, she asked Horval to tell her the 
details of the crime and how it bore on the pawmng of the 
amber beads. 

‘It’s just this way, miss,’ explamed the detective, easily. 
‘This Rosa is the mgger girl of Mrs Anyford . .’ 

‘ Is Rosa her real name ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, I s’pose she thought she might lose the beads if 
she gave a wrong one; but the address am’t right It’s the 
other end of London as Mrs Arryford hves — or rather lived,’ 
added Horval, correctmg himself, ‘seemg she now occupies 
a Kensal Green grave — Campden Hill, miss; a sweet httle 
kouse m Bedford Gardens, where she hved with Rosa and 
Miss Lyle.’ 

‘And who is Miss Lyle?’ 

‘ The com_pamon of Mrs Arryford A dry stick of a spinster, 
noiss, not to be compared with a fine girl like you ’ 

Hagar did not deign to notice the compliment, but 
sharply requested Mr Horval to contmue his story, which 
he did, m no wise abashed by her cold demeanom. 
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possess. For the moment Hagar was incimed to refuse to do 

busmess; but a glance at the amber beads decided her to 

tnake the bargam. She could get it cheap; she was acting 

well withm the legal hmits of busmess; and if the police 

did appear m the matter, no blame could be attached to her 

for the transaction. Biased by these considerations, 

Hagar made out the ticket m the name Rosa, and took a 

cl^n new five-pound note out of the cash-box. As she was 

a out to give ticket and money across the counter she 

paused. I U take the number of this note,’ she thought, 

desk, ‘if this negress can’t be traced by name or 

a ess, the bank-note number will find her if it is neces- 
sary.’ 

precaution judicious, Hagar hastily scnb- 
e own the number of the five-pound note, and returning 
e counter, gave it and the ticket to her queer customer. 
thenTT^^^^ stretched out her right hand for them; and 

^ discovery which she noted mentally as 
■ ° identification if necessary. However, she said 

qiu fried to get a good look at the woman’s face, 

note kept well m the shadow, and swept 

left the sho bumedly. Then she bowed and 

Six d ^ 

Scotlan^^v^*? Hagar received a prmted notice from New 
Pohce werp ^ol^dying to all pawn-brokers that the 
diamonds a necklace of amber beads set with 

Notice of ^®P^d with a negro’s face wrought m gold. 

Department tW 

and recalling th ^^lay. Remembermg her suspicions, 
averted her fac^ ^^®lstent way m which the negress had 

commumcation C much surprised by this 

■what crime might know the truth, and to learn 

°nce about the ^J^n-ched to the necklace, she wrote at 
presented himself t ^ four hours a stranger 

ber concermng ° amber beads, and to question 

Woman who had pawned the same. 
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just this way. Miss Lyle said as how Rosa, to get rid of the 
necklace until the affair of the murder was blown over, 
might pawn it. I thought so too, so I sent a prmted slip 
to all the pop-shops in London You wrote that the beads 
were here, so it seems as Miss Lyle was right.’ 

‘Evidently. By the way, who gets the money of Mrs 
Arryford?’ 

‘A Mr Frederick Jevons; he’s a nephew of Miss Lyle’s ’ 

‘A nephew of Miss Lyle’s!’ echoed Hagar, in surprise, 
‘And why did Mrs Arryford leave her money to him instead 
of to her relatives ? ’ 

‘Well, it’s just this way, miss,’ said Horval, rismg. ‘She 
hadn’t^got no relatives; and as Mr Jevons was a good- 
looking young chap, always at the house to see his aunt, 
she took a fancy to him and left the money his way ’ 

‘You are sure that Miss Lyle is no relation to Mrs 
Arryford?’ 

‘Quite sure. She was only the old girl’s companion.’ 

‘Was Mrs Arryford weak in the head?’ 

‘Not as I ever heard of,’ said Mr Horval, with a stare, 
‘but you can find out, if you like, from Miss Lyle.’ 

‘Miss Lyle? How am I to see her?’ 

‘Why,’ said the detective, clappmg on his hat, ‘when 
you come to see if Rosa is the same nigger as pawned the 
amber beads. Just leave someone to look after the shop, 
miss, and come with me right away.’ 

With true feminine curiosity, Hagar agreed at once to 
accompany the detective to Campden Hill. The shop was 
dehvered into the charge of Bolker, a misshapen imp of 
sixteen, who for some months had been the plague of Hagar’s 
life He had a long body and long arms, short legs and a 
short temper, and also a most mahgnant eye, which indi- 
cated only too truly his spiteftd nature. Havmg given a few 
instructions to this charmmg lad, Hagar departed with 
Horval in the ommbus, and arrived at Bedford Gardens 
early m the afternoon. 
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The house was a quaint, pretty cottage, ^“ch st^ 
inVdehghttul garden-onee the solace of PO” dead ^ 
Arryford’s soul-and was divided from the a 

fence of iron raihngs closed in with wooden plan p 
a dark green. The room into which the detecbve “d gTSf 
were shown was a prim and rather cosy apa , „5i. 

bore the impress of Miss Lyle’s old-maidism m the ^ 
tion of the furniture. When they were seated h«,^ 
were waitmg for Miss Lyle, who had been 
their arrival, Hagar suddenly asked Horval a 
question, 

‘Is Rosa dumb'i*’ she demanded. 

‘Bless you, no!’ answered Horval. ‘It’s true ^ ® 
talk much, but she can use her tongue m nigger 

Why do you ask?’ ViPAds ’ 

‘She said she was dumb when she pawned the 

‘Oh, that was ’cause she was too ’cute to e e , 
betray her,’ replied Horval, smiling. He had lY to 

to note Hagar’s unconscious bull; but as she was 
be useful to him m the conduct of the case, he di 
to anger her by remarkmg on it. 

When Miss Lyle made her appearance, Hagar, 
manner of women, took immediate note of her oo 
manner. The old maid was tall and lean and ye 
grey eyes, and a thin-hpped, hard-tempered mouth, 
down at the curves. Her iron-grey hair was drawn ^ 
off her narrow forehead and screwed into a hard- oo 
knob behmd. She wore a black stuff gown, sombre 
lustreless; collar and cuffs of white linen, and cloth s 
m which she ghded noiselessly. Altogether an 
hard woman, acidulated and narrow-nunded, who loo 

, . . _ _ ..^.marKeu 


uaru woman, aciumated and narrow-nunaeu, wx.- - . 

disapprovingly on the rich beauty of Hagar, and 


ivcv graces with a jaundiced eye and a vmegary look, 
cough with which she ended her mspection shewed that s 
condemned the girl at first sight. 

Is this young person necessary to your conduct o 
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case*?’ said Miss Lyle, addressing herself to Horval, and 
Ignoring Hagar altogether. 

‘Why, yes, miss,’ replied Horval, on whom the antagon- 
istic attitude of the two women was not lost. ‘ She keeps the 
pawn-shop at which Rosa pawned the beads ! ’ 

Miss Lyle gave a start of virtuous horror, and her thin 
bps ^yreathed in a viperous smile ‘The wretch did loll 
my poor friend, then^’ she said m a soft and fluty voice. 
‘I knew it!’ 

‘She pawned the amber beads. Miss Lyle, but . . .’ 

‘Now, don’t say the ivretch didn’t kill my martyred 
friend,’ snapped Miss Lyle, going to the bell-rope, ‘but 
we’ll have her in, and perhaps this young person will 
recognise her as the viper who pawned the beads ’ 

‘It is to be hoped so,’ said Hagar, very drily, not approv- 
mg of bemg spoken at m the third person, ‘but the negress 
kept her face turned away, and I might not . . .’ 

‘It IS your duty to recogmze her,’ exelaimed Miss Lyle, 
addressmg herself to the girl for once ‘I am convmced that 
Rosa IS a dangerous criminal. Here she is — the black Jezebel ] ’ 
As the last word fell from her mouth the door opened, 
and Rosa entered the room, whereat Hagar uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. Tlus negress was rather short, and 
more than a trifle stout. It is true that she wore a yeUow 
dress trimmed with black jet beadmg; that silver ornaments 
were on her neck and wrists; also that she was without the 
wonderful hat. Still, Hagar was surprised, and explamed 
her ejaculation forthwith. 

‘That is not the woman who pawned the beads!’ she 
declared, rismg. 

‘Not the woman?’ echoed Miss Lyle, virulently ‘She 
must be! This is Rosa!’ 

‘Yis, yis! I Rosa,’ said the negress, beginning to weep, 
but I no kill my poo’ dear missy Dat one big he ’ 

‘Are you sure, miss, that this is not the woman?’ asked 
Horval, rather dismayed. 
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stepped for’.vard, and looked sharply afc the sobbing 
negre'/> up and dov^n. Then she glanced at the woman’s 
hands and shook her head, 

i arn prepared to swear in a court of lav/ tfiat this is not 
the y/ornan,’ she said, quietly, 

Kubbish, rubbish!’ cned Miss Lyle, flushing. ‘Rosa 
coveted the necklace, as it was connected with somedebased 
African superstition, and . . 

It one ole fetish ! ’ interrupted Rosa, her eyes sparkling 
ire at the old maid, ‘and ole missy she did wish to gib it 
me, but you no let her.’ 

‘Certainly not!’ said Miss Lyle, wuth dignity. ‘The 
nec ace v/as not fit for you to wear. And because I per- 
ed Mrs Arryford not to give it to you, you murdered 
^‘'^^etch! Down on your knees, woman, and con- 

the terrified negress. ‘InoIaUniy 
rnin ^ T amber beads for money. If dose beads 

e, I keep dem; dey a mighty big fetish, for sure!’ 

sneak t ^^^<1 Horval, as Miss Lyle was about to 

tL accMed eve " “ mquiry calmly, and gi« 

‘on whaf 1 ^ chance. Miss,’ he said, turning to Hagar, 

pawned?’ 

the evenine^^^t^^o^^^^^^’ answered promptly.* 'On 

o’clock.’ ^ August, between six and seven 

cvemng Rosa^^*^ l^y^y — ‘and on that very 

‘Me Went to return till nine!’ 

vehemently ^ Jevons for you!’ said Ro^ 

, v> you send me ’ 

I Bend you! Tnof t ^ 

Mr devons’s roomer * cn to the creature’s hes! Besides, 

It y/ut at l^aiiihcth Street, St James’s, whereas 

train Vyahnlof/] ' ^ '^cimans house. You send me to de 
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‘Waterloo!* said Horval, looking sharply at Rosa. 
‘You were there?* 

‘Yis, massa; me dere at seven and eight.’ 

‘In the neighbourhood of Lambeth,’ murmured Horval. 
‘She might have gone to the pawn-shop after all.’ 

‘ Of course she did 1 ’ cried Miss Lyle, vindictively — ‘ and 
pawned the amber beads of my poor dead friend ! ’ 

‘She did nothing of the sort!’ interposed Hagar, with 
spirit. ‘Whosoever pawned the beads, it was not this 
woman. Besides, how do you know that Rosa killed Mrs 
Arryford?’ 

‘She wanted the beads, young woman, and she killed my 
friend to obtain them.’ 

‘No, no! dat one big lie!’ 

* I am sure it is ! ’ said Hagar, her face aflame. ‘ I beheve m 
your innocence, Rosa. Mr Horval,’ she added, turnmg to 
the detective, ‘you can’t arrest this woman, as you have no 
grounds to do so.’ 

‘Well, if she didn’t pawn those beads . . .’ 

‘She did not, I tell you.’ 

‘She did!’ cried Miss Lyle angrily. ‘I beheve you are an 
accomphce of the creature’s ! ’ 

What reply Hagar would have made to this accusation 
it is impossible to say, for at this moment a young man 
walked mto the room. He was good-lookmg m appearance, 
and smart m dress, but there was a haggard look about his 
face which betokened dissipation. 

This,’ said Miss Lyle, mtroducing him, ‘is my nephew, 
the heir to the property of my late dear friend. He is 
resolved, as such heir, to find out and punish the assassm 

of his benefactress. For my part, I beheve Rosa to be 
guilty.’ 

And I,’ cried Hagar, with energy, ‘beheve her to be 
innocent!’ 

Let us hope she is,’ said Jevons, in a weary voice, as 
he removed his gloves. ‘I am tired of the whole affair. 
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Hagar stepped forward, and looked sharply at the sobbing 
negress up and down. Then she glanced at the ’woman’s 
hands and shook her head. 

I am prepared to swear in a court of law that this is not 
the woman,’ she said, quietly. 

‘Rubbish, rubbish!’ cried Miss Lyle, flushing. ‘Rosa 
coveted the necklace, as it was connected with some debased 
A&ican superstition, and . . .’ 

It one ole fetish I ’ interrupted Rosa, her eyes sparkling 
fire at the old maid, ‘ and ole missy she did wish to gib it 
Dae, but you no let her.’ 

‘Certainly not!’ said Miss Lyle, with dignity. ‘The 
necklace was not fit for you to wear. And because I per- 
suaded Mrs Arryford not to give it to you, you murdered 
f^s*!^*^'^ wretch! Down on your knees, woman, and con- 

• ^ ^ ^claimed the terrified negress. ‘ I no kill mX 

^sy II no gib dose amber beads for money. H dose beads 
e, keep dem; dey a mighty big fetish, for sure!’ 
rnoment,’ said Horval, as Miss Lyle was about to 
the conduct this mquiry calmly, and gi^® 

‘on whai-^ri chance. Miss,’ he said, turning to Hagar, 
pawned?’ what tune, was it that the beads ^^re 

“d answered promptly: ‘On 
o’clock.’ ^ August, between six and seven 

‘ Abl ’ 1 

cvemng Rosa ^ylc/joyfuUy — ‘and on that very 

‘He Went return till mne!’ 

vehementlv ‘vrr ^nssa Jevons for you!’ said 
‘Isen. 1 ^’ send me.’ 

i>encl youJ Ti 4- i 

l^Ir Jevons’s roomc creature’s hes! Besides, 

It was at Lambed ^ Street, St James’s, whereas 

Waterloo 1 ’^ Sem’man’s bouse. You send me to 
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‘Waterloo!’ said Horval, looking sharply at Rosa. 
‘You were there?’ 

‘Yis, massa; me dere at seven and eight.’ 

‘In the neighbourhood of Lambeth,’ murmured Horval. 
‘She might have gone to the pawn-shop after all.’ 

‘ Of course she did ! ’ cried IVIiss Lyle, vindictively — ‘ and 
pawned the amber heads of my poor dead friend ! ’ 

‘She did nothmg of the sort!’ interposed Hagar, with 
spirit. ‘Whosoever pa^vned the beads, it was not this 
woman. Besides, how do you know that Rosa killed JVIrs 
Arryford?’ 

‘She wanted the beads, young woman, and she killed my 
friend to obtam them.’ 

‘No, no! dat one big lief’ 

‘I am sure it is ! ’ said Hagar, her face aflame. ‘ I beheve m 
your innocence, Rosa. IVIr Horval,’ she added, turmng to 
the detective, ‘you can’t arrest this woman, as you have no 
grounds to do so.’ 

‘Well, if she didn’t pawn those beads . . .’ 

‘She did not, I tell you.’ 

‘She did!’ cried Miss Lyle angrily. ‘I beheve you are an 
accomphce of the creature’s ! ’ 

What reply Hagar would have made to this accusation 
it is impossible to say, for at this moment a young man 
"Walked mto the room. He was good-loolung m appearance, 
and smart m dress, but there was a haggard look about his 
face which betokened dissipation. 

‘This,’ said !Miss Lyle, mtroducing him, ‘is my nephew, 
the heir to the property of my late dear friend. He is 
resolved, as suchfreir, to find out and punish the assassm 

of his ben^ctress. For my part, I beheve Rosa to be 
guilty.’ 

‘And I,’ cried Hhgar, with energy, ‘beheve her to be 

innocent!’ 

Let us hope she is,’ said Jevons, m a weary voice, as 
to removed his gloves. ‘I am tired of the whole affair.’ 
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Hagar stepped forward, and looked sharply at the sobbing 
negress up and down. Xhen she glanced at the woman s 
hands and shook her head. 

‘I am prepared to swear in a court of law that this is not 
the woman/ she said, quietly. 

‘Rubbish, rubbish!’ cried Miss Lyle, flushing. ‘Rosa 
coveted the necklace, as it was connected with some debased 
African superstition, and . . .’ 

‘It one ole fetish!’ interrupted Rosa, her eyessparkhng 
fire at the old maid, ‘and ole missy she did wish to gib it 
me, but you no let her.’ 

‘Certainly not!’ said Miss Lyle, with digmty. ‘The 
necklace was not fit for you to wear. And because I per- 
suaded Mrs Arryford not to give it to you, you murdered 
her, you ^Y^etch! Doivn on your knees, woman, and con- 
fess ! ’ 

‘ I no ’fess ! ’ exclaimed the terrified negress. ‘ I no kill my 
missy! I no gib dose amber beads for money. If dose beads 
mine, I keep dem, dey a mighty big fetish, for sure!’ 

‘ One moment,’ said Horval, as Miss Lyle was about to 
speak agam, ‘let us conduct this mquiry calmly, and give 
the accused every chance. Miss,’ he said, turning to Hagar, 
‘on what day, at what time, was it that the beads were 
pawned? ’ 

Hagar calculated rapidly, and answered promptly ‘On 
the evemng of the 28rd of August, between six and seven 
o’clock.’ 

Ah!’ exclaimed ^Iiss Lyle, joyfully — ‘and on that very 
ev ening Rosa was out, and did not return till nine!’ 

‘Me went to see Massa Jevons for you!’ said Rosa 
vehemently, ‘you send me.’ 

‘I send you! Just listen to the creature’s hes! Besides, 
Mr Jcvons’s rooms are in Duke Street, St James’s, whereas 
it Vi ds at Lambeth you were.’ 

‘1 no go to dat gem’man’s house. You send me to de 
train Waterloo!’ 
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‘Waterloo!’ said Horval, looking sharply at Rosa. 
‘You were there? ’ 

‘Yis, massa; me dere at seven and eight.’ 

‘In the neighbourhood of Lambeth,’ murmured Horval. 
‘She might have gone to the pawn-shop after aU.’ 

‘Of course she didl’ cried Miss Lyle, vindictively — ‘and 
pawned the amber beads of my poor dead friend I ’ 

‘She did nothing of the sort!’ mterposed Hagar, •with 
spirit. ‘Whosoever pa^vned the beads, it was not this 
woman. Besides, how do you know that Rosa killed Mrs 
Arryford?’ 

‘She wanted the beads, young woman, and she killed my 
friend to obtain them.’ 

‘No, no! dat one big he!’ 

‘ I am sure it is ! ’ said Hagar, her face aflame. ‘ I believe m 
your innocence, Rosa. Mr Horval,’ she added, turmng to 
the detective, ‘you can’t arrest this woman, as you have no 
grounds to do so.’ 

‘Well, if she didn’t pawn those beads . . .’ 

‘ She did not, I teU you.’ 

‘She did!’ cried Miss Lyle angrily. ‘I believe you are an 
accomplice of the creature’s ! ’ 

What reply Hagar would have made to this accusation 
it is impossible to say, for at this moment a young man 
walked into the room. He was good-lookmg m appearance, 
and smart in dress, but there was a haggard look about his 
face which betokened dissipation. 

‘This,’ said Miss Lyle, mtroducmg him, ‘is my nephew, 
the heir to the property of my late dear friend. He is 
resolved, as such heir, to find out and punish the assassm 
of his ben^actress For my part, I believe Rosa to be 
guilty.’ 

‘And I,’ cned Hagar, with energy, ‘beheve her to be 
innocent!’ 

‘Let us hope she is,’ said Jevons, in a weary voice, as 
he removed his gloves. ‘I am tired of the whole affair.’ 
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‘You are bound to punish the guilty!’ said Miss Lyle, 
in hard tones. 

‘But not the innocent,’ retorted Hagar, rising. 

‘Young woman, you are insolent!’ 

Hagar looked Miss Lyle up and down m the coolest 
manner; then her eyes wandered to the well-dressed figure 
of Jevons, the heir. What she saw m him to startle her it is 
difficult to say, but after a moment’s inspection she 
turned pale with suppressed emotion. Stepping forward, 
she was about to speak, when, checking herself suddenly, 
she beckoned to Horval, and advanced towards the door. 

‘My errand here is fulfilled,’ she said, quietly. ‘Mr 
Horval, perhaps you will come with me.* 

‘Yes, and you can go also, Rosa,’ cried Miss Lyle, 
angered by the insulting gaze of the girl. ‘ I am mistress here 
in my nephew’s house, and I refuse to let a murderess re- 
mam under its roof I ’ 

‘Be content,’ said Hagar, pausmg at the door. ‘Rosa 
shall come with me, and when you see us agam with Mr 
Horval, you will then learn who killed Mrs Arryford, and 
why.’ 

‘Insolent hussy!’ muttered Miss Lyle, and closed the 
door on Hagar, Horval and the black woman. 

The trio walked away, and shortly afterwards picked up 
an ommbus, m which they returned to the Lambeth pawn- 
shop. Hagar talked earnestly to Horval the whole way; and 
from the close attention which the detective paid to her it 
would seem that the conversation was of the deepest 
interest. Rosa, a dejected heap of misery, sat with downcast 
eyes, and at intervals wiped away the tears which ran down 
her black cheeks. The poor negress, imder suspicion as a 
thief and a murderess, turned out of house and home, 
desolate and forsaken, was crushed to the earth under the 
burden of her woes. On her the fetish necklace of amber 
beads had brought a curse. 

On arriving at the shop Hhgar conducted Rosa into the 
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back parlour; and after a further conference she dismissed 
the detective. 

‘You can stay with me for a week,’ she said to Rosa. 
‘And den what you do?* 

‘Oh,’ said Hagar, with an agreeable smile, ‘I shall take 
you with me to denounce the assassin of your late mistress.’ 

All that week Rosa stayed m the domestic portion of 
the pawn-shop, and made herself useful in cookmg and 
cleamng. Hagar questioned her closely concermng the 
events which had taken place on the night of the murder in 
the house at Bedford Gardens, and ehcited certam infor- 
mation which gave her great satisfaction. This she com- 
municated to Horval when he one day paid her a hurried 
visit. When m possession of the facts, Horval looked at her 
with admiration, and on takmg his leave he paid her a 
compliment. 

‘You ought to be a man, with that head of yours,’ he 
said; ‘you’re too good to be a woman!’ 

‘And not bad enough to be a man,’ retorted. Hagar, 
laughmg. ‘Be off with you, Mr Horval, and let me know 
when you want me up West.’ 

In four more days Horval again made his appearance, 
this time in a state of the greatest excitement. He was 
closeted with Hagar for over an hour, and at its conclusion 
he departed m a great hurry. Shortly after noon Hagar 
resigned the shop into Bolker’s charge, put on hat and 
cloak, and ordered Rosa to come with her. WTiat the 
reason of this unexpected departure nught be she did not 
inform the negress immediately; but before they reached 
their destination Rosa knew all, and was much rejoiced 
thereat. 

Hagar took Rosa as far as Duke Street, St James’s, and 
here, at the door of a certam house, they found the detec- 
tive impatiently waitmg for them. 

Well, Mr Horval,’ said Bfcigar, coming to a stop, ‘is he 
indoors?* 
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^Safc and sound!’ replied Horval, tapping his breast- 
ccac pockeWand I have got you know what here. Shall 

we come up?’ 

immediately. I wish to see him by myself first. You 
oucside his door, and enter with Hosa when I call 

yom‘ 

Horval nodded, with a full comprehension of what 
was required of him, and the trio ascended the dark stair- 
case, They paused at a door on the second landing. Then 
Hagar, motioning to her companions that they should 
withdraw themselves into the gloom, rapped lightly on the 
portaL Shortly afterwards it was opened by Mr Frederick 
Jevons, who looked inquiringly at Hagar. She turned her 
face towards the light which fell through the murky stair- 
case window, whereat, recognizing her, he stepped back in 
dismay. 

‘The pawn-shop girl! ’ said he in astonishment. ‘What do 
you want?’ 

‘I wish to see you,’ rephed Hagar, composedly, ‘hut it 
is just as well that our conversation should be in private.’ 

‘Why, you can have nothing to say to me but what the 
whole world might hear I’ 

‘After I have mentioned the object of my visit you may 
think differently,’ said Hagar, with some dryness. ‘How- 
ever, we’ll talk here if you wish.’ 

hiO, no; come in,’ said Jevons, standing on one side. 

Since you insist upon privacy, you shall have it. This 
way.’ 

He shewed her into a large and rather badly-famished 
room. Evidently Mr Fred Jevons had not been rich until 
he inherited the fortune of Mrs Axryford. 

I suppose you will be moving to the Bedford Gardens 
house soon?’ said Hagar, sitting composedly in a larae 

nrmf'nrm* o 


‘Is that what 
Jevons, rudely. 


you came to speak to me about? ’ retorted 
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‘Not exactly. Perhaps, as you are impatient, we had 
better get to busmess.’ 

‘Busmess! What business can I have to do with you?’ 
‘Why,’ said Hagar, qmetly, and looking directly at him, 
‘the busmess of those amber beads which you — ^pa’vvned.’ 
‘I,’ stammered Jevons, drawing hack with a pale face. 
‘Also,’ added Hagar, solemnly, ‘the busmess which con- 
cerns the commission of a crime.* 

‘A — a — a crime!’ gasped the wretched creature. 

‘Yes — the most temble of aU cnmes — ^murder!’ 

‘What — ^what — ^what do you — ^you mean?’ 

Hagar rose from her chair, and, drawn to her full height, 
stretched out an accusing arm towards the young man. 
‘What I mean you know well enough! ’ she said, sternly. ‘I 
mean that you murdered IMrs Arryford ! * 

‘It’s a lie! ’ cried Jevons, sinkmg mto a chair, for his legs 
refused to support him longer. 

‘It is not a he — it is the truth* I have evidence* ’ 
‘Evidence!’ He started up with dry and trembhng 
lips. 

‘Yes. Through her influence over IVIrs Arryford, your 
aunt induced her to make you her heir. You are fond of 
money; you are m debt, and you could not wait until the 
old lady died m the course of nature. On the mght of the 
murder you were m the house.’ 

‘No, no* I swear . . .’ 

‘You need not ; you were seen leavmg the house. To throw 
suspicion on Rosa you disguised yourself as a negress, 
and came to pawn the amber bead necklace at my shop. I 
recognized that the supposed black woman was mmus the 
httle finger of the right hand. You, Mr Jevons, are mutilated 
^ m the same way. Agam, I paid you \vith a five-pound note. 
Of that note I took the number. It has been traced by the 
number, and you are the man who paid it away. I saw . . .’ 
Jevons jumped up, still white and shaking. ‘It’s a he! 
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a lie’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘I did not kill Mrs Arryford; I did 
not pawn the beads. I did . . 

‘You did both those things!’ said Hagar, brushing past 
him. ‘I have two witnesses who can prove what I say is true. 
Rosa! Mr Horval’’ 

She flung the outside door wide open, while Jevons 
again sank into the arm-chair, with an expression of horror 
on his white face. ‘Rosa! Horval!’ he muttered. I am 
lost!’ 

Rosa and the detective entered quickly m response to 
Hagar’s call, and with her looked down on the shrinking 
figure of the accused man. 

‘These are my witnesses,’ said Hagar, slowly. ‘Rosa!’ 

‘I saw dat man in de house when my missy died,’ said 
the negress. ‘I hear noise m de night; I come down, and 
I see Massa Jevons run away from de room of my missy, and 
IVIissus Lyle let him out by de side door. He kill my poo’ 
missy — yes, I tmk dat.’ 

‘You hear,’ said Hagar to the terrified man. ‘Now, Mr 
Horval.’ 

‘I traced the five-pound note you gave him by its 
number,’ said the detective. ‘Yes, he paid it away at his 
club, I can bnng a waiter to prove it ’ 

‘You hear,’ said Hagar again, ‘and I know by the evi- 
dence of your lost finger that you are the man, disguised 
as a negress, who pawned the necklace which was stolen from 
the person of Mrs Arryford, after you murdered her. The 
dead woman, as Rosa tells us, wore that necklace night and 
day Only with her death could it have been removed. You 
murdered her, you stole the necklace of amber beads.’ 

Jevons leaped up'. ‘No, no, no!’ he cried, loudly, staking 
his hands together in despaur. ‘I am innocent!’ 

‘That,’ said Horval, shppmg the handcuffs on his 
wrists, you shall prove before a judge and jury.’ 

When Jevons, still protesting his mnocence, was re- 
moved to prison, Hagar and the negress returned to Carby’s 
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Crescent. It can easily be guessed how she had traced the 
crime home to Jevons. She had noticed that the negress who 
pawned the beads had no little finger. .On being brought 
face to face mth Rosa, she had seen that the woman had 
not lost the finger; and when Jevons had removed his gloves 
she had seen in his right hand the evidence that he was one 
with the mysterious black woman of the pawn-shop. Still, 
she was not certam; and it was only when Rosa had de- 
posed to the presence of the man at midnight m the 
Bedford Gardens house, and when Horval had traced the 
five-pound note of which she had taken the number, that she 
was certain that Jevons was the murderer. Hence the 
accusation; hence the arrest. But now the fact of his guilt 
was clearly established. To obtain the wealth of IVIrs 
Arryford the wretched man had committed a crime, to 
hide that crime and throw the blame on Rosa he had 
pawned the amber beads; and now the amber beads were 
about to hang him. In the moment of his triumph, when 
preparing to enjoy the fruits of his crime, Nemesis had 
struck him down. 

The news of the arrest, the story of the amber beads, 
was m all the papers next day; and next day, also, Miss 
Lyle came to see Hagar. Pale and stern, she swept mto 
the shop, and looked at Hagar with a bitter smile. 

‘ Girl! ’ she said, harshly, ‘you have been our evil gemus I ’ 

‘I have been the means of denouncmg your accomphce, 
you mean,’ returned Hagar, composedly. 

‘My accomphce — ^no, my son!’ 

‘Your son!’ Hagar recoiled, with a startled expression 
‘Your son. Miss Lyle?’ 

‘Not Miss, but Mrs Lyle,’ returned the gaunt, pale 
woman; ‘and Frederick Jevons is my son by my first 
husband. You think he is guilty; you are wrong, for he is 
innocent. You beheve that you will hang him; but I tell you, 
girl, he will go free Read this paper,’ she said, thrustmg an 
envelope mto the hand of Hagar, ‘ and you will see how you 
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have been mistaken. I shall never see you again in this 
life; but I leave my curse on you!’ 

Before Hagar could collect her wits, ^Iiss — or rather Mrs 
— ^Lyle, as she called herself, went hurriedly out of the shop. 
Her manner was so wild, her words so ominous of evil, 
that Hagar had it on her mmd to follow her, and, if possible, 
prevent the consequences of her despair. She hurried to 
the door, but IMrs Lyle had disappeared, and as there was 
no one to mind the shop, Hagar could not go after her. 
Luckily, at this moment Horval turned the corner, and at 
once the girl beckoned to him. 

‘IVIiss Lyle — did you see her?' 

‘Yes,* said Horval, \vith a nod ‘she’s on her way across 
Westminster Bridge.’ 

‘Oh, follow her — follow her quickly!’ cried Hagar, 
wildly, ‘she is not herself; she is bent on some rash deed!’ 

Horval paused a moment in bewilderment; then, grasp- 
ing the situation, he turned, without a word, and raced down 
the street in the trail of Miss Lyle Hagar watched hb 
hurrying figure until it turned the comer; then she re- 
treated to the back parlour, and hurriedly opened the 
envelope. On the sheet of paper she found wit hin the 
following confession was written: 


I am not a spinster, but a widow,’ began the docu- 
ment abruptly^ — ‘a twice-married woman. By my first 
husband I had Frederick Jevons, who passes as my 
nephew, and whom I love better than my own soul 
When my second husband, Mr Lyle, died, I cast about 
for some means of employment, as I was poor. Mrs 
Arryford advertised for an unmarried woman as a 
compamon; she absolutely refused to have anv 
companion hut a spinster. To get the situation, which 
was a good one, as Mrs Arryford was nch I 
^elf Mbs Lyle, and obtamed the place. Mrs Arryford 
l-i no relatives and much money, ao I schtS to 
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obtain her wealth for my son, whom I mtroduced as 
my nephew. Rosa, the black maid, had a great deal 
of influence over her weak-mmded mistress, and in 
some way — 1 don’t know how — she fathomed my 
purpose. It was a battle between us, as Rosa was 
determmed that I should not get the money of Mrs 
Arryford for my son. Finally I triumphed, and Fred- 
erick was left sole hen* of all the old lady’s wealth. 
Then Rosa learnt, by eavesdropping, the true relation- 
ship between myself and Fredenck. She told her 
mistress, and with Mrs Arr)rford I had a stormy scene, 
m which she declared her intention of revoking her 'tvill 
and turmng me and my son out on the world as paupers. 
I begged, I implored, I threatened; but Mrs Arryford, 
backed up by that wicked Rosa, was firm. I sent for my 
son to try and soften the old lady, but he was not in 
town, and did not come to see me till late at night. 
When he arrived I told him that I had kiUed Mrs 


Arryford. I did so to prevent her altering her will, and 
out of love for my dear son, lest he should lose the 
money Frederick was horrified, and rushed from the 


house. I beheve Rosa saw me let him out by the side 
door. I was determmed to throw the blame on Rosa as 
I hated her so Knowmg that she coveted the neck- 


lace of amber beads, I stole it from the neck of the 
dead woman and gave it to my son next day. I 
suggested that he should dress up as Rosa, and pawn 
the necklace, so that she might be suspected. To save 
me, he did so. I obtamed a dress that Rosa was fond of 
wearmg-yeUow silk trimmed with black beads, also 
the ]ewellery of the creature. Frederick blackened his 
face, and pawned the beadsmapawn-shop at Lambeth. 

^ pretended errand to Waterloo 
Station, at the time Fredenck was pawnmg the beads, 
as o get evidence against her that she was m the 
neighbourhood. Then I suggested to Horval, the 
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succeeded, that 

shop was clever, and traced Frederick by means 

lud I am determined that he shaU not suffer for my sin. 
Officers of the law, I command you ^ my son 

and arrest me. I am the murderess of llrs Arryford. I 


swear it. 




‘Witnesses: 

‘Amelia Tyke (housemaid) 
‘Mark Drew (butler).’ 


Hagar let the document fall from her hands with a sen- 
sation of pity for the wretched woman. 

‘How she must love her son,’ thought ’the girl, ‘to have 
murdered a kmd and good woman for his sake 1 It is terrible ! 
Well, I suppose he will now be released and will enter into 
possession of the wealth his mother schemed to obtain for 
him But he must do justice to Rosa for all the trouble he 
has caused her He must give her an annuity, and also the 
necklace of amber beads, which has been the cause of 
tracing the crime home to its door As for Mrs Lyle . .’ 

At this moment, white and breathless, Horval rushed 
mto the parlour. Hagar sprang to her feet, and looked 
anxiously at him, expectant of bad news. She was 
right 

‘My girl,’ cned Horval, hoarsely, ‘Miss Lyle is dead I’ 
‘Dead’ Ahl’ said Hagar to herself. ‘I thought as 

Tminh * o 
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‘She threw herself over Westminster Bridge, and has 3ust 
been picked out of the water — dead ! ’ 

‘Dead!' said Hagar agam. ‘Dead!’ 

‘As a door-nail!’ replied the detective in a perplexed 
tone. ‘But why — ^why did she commit suicide?’ 

Hagar sighed, and in sdence handed to the detective the 
confession of the dead woman. 
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He breathed freely at last as he lifted the small black 
Gladstone bag of stout calfskin, and set it carefully on the 
seat of the empty railway carnage close beside him. 

He lifted the bag with, a manifest effort. Yet he was a big 
powerfully built young fellow; handsome too in a way; with 
straw-coloured hair and moustache and a round face, 
placid, honest-looking but not too clever. His light blue eyes 
had an anxious, worried look. No wonder, poor chapl he 
was weighted with a heavy responsibility. That unobtrusive 
black bag held £5,000 in gold and notes which he — a junior 
derk in the famous bankmg house of Gower and Grant — 
was takmg from the head office in London to a branch two 
himdred miles down the hue. 

The older and more expenenced clerk whose ordinary 
duty it was to convey the gold had been taken strangely and 
suddenly ill at the last moment. 

‘There’s Jim Pollock,’ said the bank manager, looking 
round for a substitute, ‘he’ll do. He is big enough to knock 
the head off anyone that interferes with him .’ 

So Jim Pollock had the heavy responsibility thrust upon 
him. The big fellow who would tackle any man m England 
in a football rush without a thought of fear was as nervous 
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as a two-year-old child. All the way down to this point 
his watchful eyes and strong right hand had never left the 
bag for a moment. But here at the Eddiscombe Junction 
he had got locked in alone to a smgle first-class carnage, 
and there was a clear run of forty-seven miles to the next 
stoppage. 

So with a sigh and shrug of rehef, he threw away his 
anxiety, lay back on the soft seat, ht a pipe, drew a sportmg 
paper from his pocket, and was speedily absorbed m the 
account of the Rugby International Championship match, 
for Jim himself was not without hopes of his ‘cap’ m the 
near future. 

The train rattled out of the station and settled down to its 
smooth easy stride — a good fifty miles an hour through the 
open country. 

Still absorbed m his paper he did not notice the gleam of 
two stealthy keen eyes that watched him from the dark 
shadow under the opposite seat. He did not see that long 
hthe wiry figure imcoil and creep out, silently as a snake, 
across the floor of the carriage. 

He saw nothmg, and felt nothing till he felt two mur- 
derous hands clutching at his throat and a knee crushmg 
his chest in. 

Jim was strong, but before his sleepmg strength had time 
to waken, he was down on his back on the carriage floor 
with a handkerchief soaked m chloroform jammed close to 
his mouth and nostrils. 

He struggled desperately for a moment or so, half rose 
and almost flimg off his chnging assailant. But even as 
he struggled the dreamy drug stole strength and sense 
away; he fell back heavily and lay like a log on the carriage 
floor. 

The faithful fellow’s last thought as his senses left 
him was ‘ The gold is gone.’ It was his first thought as he 
awoke with dizzy pam and racked brain from the deathlike 
swoon. The tram was still at full speed, the carnage doors 
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‘And you?’ , ,, 

‘I wUl be frank with you, Miss Myrl. I have my doubts. 

The case seems conclusive. It is impossible that anybody 

could have got out of the tram at full speed. But I have 

seen the lad, and I have my doubts.’ 

‘Can I see hun***’ 

‘I would be very glad if you did.’ 

After five minutes’ conversation with Jim Pollock, Dora 
drew Sir Gregory aside. 

‘I think I see my way,’ she said, ‘I will undertake the 
case on one condition.’ 

‘ Any fee that . . .’ 

‘It’s not the fee. I never talk of the fee till the case is 
over. I undertake the case if you give me IVIr Pollock to 
help me. Your instmct was right, Sir Gregory: the boy is 
innocent.’ 

There was much grumblmg amongst the pohce when a 
nolle prosequi was entered on behalf of the bank, and James 
Pollock was discharged from custody, and it was plainly 
hmted the Crown would mterpose. 

Meanwhile Pollock was off by a morning train with Miss 
Dora Myrl, from London to Eddiscombe He was brimming 
over with gratitude and devotion. Of course they talked 
of the robbery on the way down 

‘The bag was very heavy, Mr Pollock?’ Dora asked. 

‘I’d sooner carry it one mile than ten, IVIiss Myrl.’ 

‘Yet you are pretty strong, I should thmk.’ 

She touched his protrudmg biceps professionally with 
her finger tips, and he coloured to the roots of his 
hair. 


‘Would you know the man that robbed you if you sa- 
him agam r Dora asked 

‘Not from Adam He had hia handa on my throat, tt 
chloroform erased mto my mouth before 1 knew where 
waa. It was about rune or ten miles outside Eddiscomb 
You beheve there a man-don’t you. Miss MyrU Yc 
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are about the only person that does. I don’t blame them, for 
how did the chap get out of the tram going at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour — that’s what fetches me, ’pon my word,’ 
he concluded incoherently; ‘if I was any other chap I’d 
believe myself guilty on the evidence. Can you teU me how 
the trick was done. Miss Myrl’’ 

‘That’s my secret for the present, Mr Pollock, but I may 
tell you this much, when we get to the pretty httle town 
of Eddiscombe I will look out for a stranger with a crooked 
stick instead of a black bag.’ 

There were three hotels m Eddiscombe, but Mr Mark 
Brown and his sister were hard to please. They tried the 
three m succession, keepmg their eyes about them for a 
stranger with a crooked stick, and spending their leisure 
tune m explormg the town and country on a pau of capital 
bicycles, which they hued by the week. 

As Miss Brown (ahas Dora Myrl) was gomg down the 
stairs of the thud hotel one sunshmy afternoon a week after 
theu arrival, she met midway, face to face, a tall middle- 
aged man limping a httle, a very little, and leanmg on a 
stout oak stick, with a dark shmy varnish, and a crooked 
handle. She passed him without a second glance. But 
that evenmg she gossiped with the chambermaid, and 
learned that the stranger was a commercial traveller — ^Mr 
McCrowder — ^who had been staying some weeks at the hotel, 
"With an occasional run up to London m the tram, and run 
roimd the country on his bicycle, ‘a mce, easdy-pleased, 
pleasant-spoken gentleman,* the chambermaid added on 
her own account. 

Next day Dora Myrl met the stranger agam m the same 
place on the stairs. Was it her awkwardness or his?'A.s she 
moved aside to let him pass, her httle foot caught m the 
stick, jerked it from his hand, and sent it clattermg down 
the stairs into the hall. 

She ran swiftly down the staus in pxusmt, and earned 
ack With a pretty apology to the owner. But not before 
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,te had seen on t ^ood^ McCtowder’s. 

““^toneriat day to tell her what 

H^.ay tl^-'J “ltd stopped. 

lomd to see It. But J® ^t„ted and^taied at the 

XemthhlrMcCrowto^hosta^ ^ d 

sight o£ him as thong jecognition ro his tace^a 

Uck stohdly without a “ed his dinner. Then 

IfcMcCrowder, after a tn ^^^teh, and so 

?hreit;nrUttrmeide^ o„ the 

-That evenmg Doea P J oo^, touching the notes 

piano m their pei''^te « ahe 

Ihstraetedly and apparent^ h P 

dosed the piano with a hang 

‘MrPollooh? ’ ^ had been watching her 

.;s“ ’*"' 

foundlaiid dog. x..„etlier on our bicycles to-morrow. 

, -i- .».7 — > 

for them.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Myrl. ^ i ^4. > 

‘And bring a bah of stout twme m your pocket. 

‘Yes, Miss Myrl.’ 

‘By the way, have you a revolver? ^ 

‘Kever had such a thmg in my life.’ 

‘ Could you use it if you got it ? ’ j i.i , 

‘ I hardly know the butt from the muzzle, but ^modestly 

.tp can fight a little bit with my fists if that’s any use. 

‘Mot the least in this case. An oimce of lead can stop a 
fourteen-stone champion. Besides one six-shooter is enough 
and I’m not too bad a shot.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say. Miss Myrl, that you . . .’ 
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‘I don’t mean to say one word more at present, Mr 
Pollock, only have the bicycles ready when I want them 
and the twine.’ 

Next mormng, after an exceptionally early breakfast, 
Dora took her place with a book m her hand coiled up on a 
sofa m a bow-wmdow of the empty drawing-room that 
looked out on the street. She kept one eye on her book and 
the other on the window from which the steps of the hotel 
wem visible. 

About half-past nine o’clock she saw Mr McCrowder 
go down the steps, not limpmg at all, but carrying his 
bicycle with a big canvas bicycle-bag strapped to the handle 
bar. 

In a moment she was down m the hall where the bicycles 
stood ready; m another she and Pollock were in the saddle 
saihng swiftly and smoothly along the street just as the 
' tall figure of Mr McCrowder was vanishing round a distant 
comer. 

‘We have got to keep him m sight,’ Dora whispered to her 
compamon as they sped along, ‘or rather I have got to 
keep him and you to keep me m sight. Now let me go to the 
front; hold as far back as you can -without losing me, and 
the moment I wave a white handkerchief — scorch I’ 

Pollock nodded and fell back, and m this order each 

about half a mile apart — ^the three riders swept out of the 
town mto the open country. 

The man m front was doing a strong steady twelve miles 
an hour, but the roads were good and Dora kept her distance 
without an effort, -while PoUock held himself back. For a 
full hour this game of foUow-my-leader was played without 
a change. Mr McCrowder had left the town at the opposite 
direction to the railway, but now he began to wheel round 
towards the line. Once he glanced behind and saw only a 
smgle girl cycling m the distance on the deserted road. The 
next tune he saw no one, for Dora rode close to the nmer 
curve. 
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They were now a mile or so from the place where the 
telegraph wires had been broken down, and Dora, who knew 
the he of the land, felt sure their little bicycle trip was 
drawing to a close. 

The road climbed a long easy winding slope thickly 
wooded on either side. The man in front put on a spurt, 
Dora answered it with another, and Pollock behind sprinted 
fiercely, lessening his distance from Dora. The leader 
crossed the top bend of the slope, turned a sharp curve, and 
went swiftly down a smooth dechne, shaded by the inter- 
lacmg branches of great trees. 

Half a mile down at the bottom of the slope, he leaped 
suddenly from his bicycle with one quick glance back the 
way he had come. There was no one in view, for Dora held 
back at the turn. He ran his bicycle close mto the wall on the 
left hand side where a deep trench hid it from the casual 
passers by; unstrapped the bag from the handle bar, and 
clambered over the wall with an agihty that was surprising 
m one of his (apparent) age. 

Dora was ]ust roimd the corner in time to see him leap 
from the top of the wall into the thick wood. At once she 
drew out and waved her white handkerchief, then settled 
herself in the saddle and made her bicycle fly through the 
rush of a sudden wind, down the slope. 

Pollock saw the signal; bent down over bis handle bar 
and pedalled uphill hke the piston rods of a steam engine. 

The man s bicycle by the roadside was a finger post for 
Dora. She, in her turn, over-perched the waU as lightly as a 
bird. Gathermg her tailor-made skirt tightly around her, 
she peered and listened mtently. She could see nothing, but 
a httle way in front a shght rustling of the branches caught 
her quick ears. Movmg m the underwood, stealthily and 
silen y ^ a rabbit, she caught a glimpse through the leaves 

off- A few 

steps more and she had a clear view. The man was on his 
knees, he had drawn a black leather bag from a thick tangle 
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of ferns at the foot of a great old beech tree, and was busy 
cr amm ing a number of small canvas sacks mto his bicycle 
bag. 

Dora moved cautiously forward till she stood in a httle 
opemng, clear of the undergrowth, free to use her right arm. 

‘Good mornmg, Mr McCrowder!’ she cried sharply. 

The man started, and turned and saw a gul half a dozen 
yards off standing clear m the sunlight, with a mockmg 
smile on her face. 

His bps growled out a curse; his right hand left the bags 
and stole to his side pocket. 

‘Stop that!’ The command came clear and sharp. ‘Throw 
up your hands ! ’ 

He looked agam. The sunhght ghnted on the barrel of a 
revolver, pomted straight at his head, with a steady hand. 

‘Up with your hands, or I fire!’ and his hands went up 
over his head. The next instant Jim Pollock came crashing 
through the underwood, like an elephant through the 
]imgle. 

He stopped short with a cry of amazement. 

‘Steady!’ came Dora’s qmet voice; ‘don’t get m my Ime 
of fire. Round there to the left — ^that’s the way. Take away 
his revolver. It is m his nght-hand coat pocket. Now tie his 
hands • ’ 

Jim Pollock did his work stohdly as duected. But while 
he wound the strong cord round the wrists and arms of 
Mr McCrowder, he remembered the railway carriage and 
the stranghng grip at his throat, and the chloroform, and 
the disgrace that followed, and if he stramed the knots 
extra tight it’s hard to blame him. 

‘Now,’ said Dora, ‘finish his packmg,’ and Jim crammed 
the remamder of the canvas sacks mto the big bicycle bag. 

‘You don’t mind the weight?’ 

He gave a dehghted grm for answer, as he swung both 
hags in his hands. 

‘Get up I’ said Dora to the thief, and he stumbled to his 
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feet sulluly. ‘Walk m front. I mean to take you back to 
Eddiscombe with me.’ 

When they got on the road-side Pollock strapped e 

bicycle bag to his own handle-bar. 

‘May I trouble you, Mr Pollock, to unscrew one of the 

pedals of this gentleman’s bicycle?’ said Dora. 

It was done m a twinkling. ‘Now give him a lift up,’ she 
said to Jim, ‘he is gomg to ride back with one pedal.’ 

The abject thief held up his bound wrists imploringly. 
‘Oh, that’s all right. I noticed you held the middle of 
your handle-bar from choice commg out. You’ll do it from 
necessity gomg back. We’ll look after you. Don’t whine; 
you’ve played a bold game and lost the odd trick, and 
you’ve got to pay up, that’s alL’ 

There was a wild sensation m Eddiscombe when, in 
broad noon, the bank thief was brought m riding on a one- 
pedalled machme to the pohce barrack and handed into 
custody. Dora rode on through the cheering crowd to the 
hotel 


A wire brought Sir Gregory Grant down by the afternoon 
train, and the three dmed together that night at his cost; 
the best dmner and wme the hotel could supply. Sir Gregory 
was brummng over with dehght, hke the bubbhng cham- 
pagne m his wme glass. 


‘Your health, IVIr Pollock,’ said the banker to the junior 
clerk ‘We will make up m the bank to you for the annoy- 
ance you have had. You shall fix your own fee, Miss Myrl 

or, rather. I’ll fix it for you if you allow me. Shall we say 
half the salvage? But I’m dymg with curiosity to know how 
you managed to find the money and thief.’ 


‘It was easy enough when you come to thmk of it, Sir 
Gregory The man would have been a fool to tramp across 
the country with a black bag full of gold while the “Hue 
and Cry’’ was hot on him His game was to hide it and he 

^ Pollock at the hotel 
hurried b^^ - i ^ would; that’s the whole story.’ 


M, McD. Bodkin Q.C. 

‘Oh, that’s not all. How did you find the man? How 
did the man get out of the train gomg at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour ? But I suppose I’d best ask that question of 
Mr Pollock, who was there?’ 

‘Don’t ask me any questions, sir,’ said Jim, with a 
look of profound admiration in Dora’s direction. ‘She 
played the game off her own bat. All I know is that the 
chap cut his stick after he had done for me. I cannot m the 
least teH how.’ 

‘Will you have pity on my curiosity. Miss Myrl.’ 

‘With pleasure. Sir Gregory. You must have noticed, 
as I did, that where the telegraph was broken down the hne 
was embanked and the wires ran qmte close to the railway 
carriage. It is easy for an active man to shp a crooked 
stick hke this’ (she held up IVIr McCrowder’s stick as she 
spoke) ‘over the two or three of the wires and so swing 
himself into the air clear of the tram. The acquired motion 
would carry him along the wires to the post and give him a 
chance of breakmg down the insulators.’ 

‘By Jove! you’re right, Miss Myrl. It’s qmte simple when 
one comes to thmk of it. But, still, I don’t understand how 
• • • 

‘The friction of the wire,’ Dora went on m the even tone 
of a lecturer, ‘with a man’s weight on it, would bite deep 
into the wood of the stick, hke that I ’ Agam she held out 
the crook of a dark thick oak stick for Sir Gregory to 
examme, and he peered at it through his gold spectacles. 

The moment I saw that notch,’ Dora added qmetly, ‘I 
knew how Mr McCrowder had “Cuf hzs stick'': 
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VIII 


A Race with the Sun 


L. T. Meade 
and Clifford Halifax 


It was in the spring of 1895 that the following apparently 
unimportant occurrence took place. I returned home some- 
what late one evenmg, and was met by my servant, Silva, 
with the words: 

‘A lady, sir — a nun, I think, from her dress — ^is waiting 
for you in your study.’ 

‘What can she want with me?’ I asked. I felt annoyed, as 
I was anxious to get to work on some important experi- 
ments. 

‘She is very anxious to have an mterview with you, sir; 
she called almost immediately after you had gone out, and 
said if I would allow her she would wait to speak to you, as 
her mission was of some importance. I showed her mto the 
study, and after a quarter of an hour she rang the bell, and 
desired me to tell you that she would not wait now, but 
would call again later. She left the house, but came back 

about ten minutes ago. I did not hke to refuse her, and . . .’ 

‘Quite right, Sdva; I will see to the matter,’ I answered. 
I went straight to the study, where a bright, young- 
lookmg woman, m the full costume of a nun of the Church 
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of Rome, started up and came forward to meet me. She 
made a brief apology for mtruding upon me, and almost 
before I could reply to her, plunged into the object of her 
visit. It so happened that she knew a young man m whom I 
was mterested, havmg come across him when m hospital — 
she confirmed my views with regard to him — ^told me a 
subscription was being got up for his benefit, and asked if I 
would contribute towards it. I gave her two sovereigns — 
she expressed much gratitude, and speedily left the house. 

At this time I was lecturing m several quarters, and did 
not give another thought to such an apparently unmter- 
esting event. In the autumn of the same year, however, I 
was destined to recall it -with vivid and startling distmct- 
ness. 

During this special autumn I was, as I fondly hoped, 
approachmg the mngnum opus of my life — ^I was in a fair way 
to the discovery of a new explosive which would put gun- 
powder, d)nQanute, and all other explosives completely in 
the shade. It was to be smokeless, devoid of smell, and also 
of such a nature that it would be impossible for it to igmte 
except when placed m certam combinations. Its propellmg 
power would be greater than anythmg in existence; m short, 
if it turned out what I dreamed, it would be a most im- 
portant factor m case of war, and of immense use to Eng- 
land as a nation. Giddy hopes often throbbed in my head as 
I worked over it. 

My experiments were progressmg favourably, but I still 
wanted one hnk. Try as I would I could not obtam it. No 
combmations that I attempted would produce the desired 
result, and m much vexation of spirit I was wondermg if, 
after all, the secret of my life would never reveal itself, 
when on a certain afternoon Silva opened the door of my 
laboratory and announced two visitors. This was an 
unusual thmg for him to do, and I started up m surprise and 
some involuntary annoyance. A tall man had entered the 
room — he was dark, with the swarthy complexion of a 
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11 pincelv-set, and piercing; he bad 

gipsy; his eyes ^ J t^iek hair falling in pro- 
a long beaxd and a following him was a 

fusion round his nec . antitype. He was 

little man, in every se^ two 

thin and small, clean-shaven, and mth a ha ^ 

Si" Stnision. The elder of the 
ment unable to acc^ .„tstretched hands, 
two came ‘1 hnow I am intruding. My name 

.pardon^. ^ ^ We have had 

isPaidLewm-tte ^ y to your lecture at the Royal 
tv”n these unceremomous means of 
foreS’onrselves upon you, for you are the only man m 

chairs tnd my uninvited guests seated themselves, 
n’c; face seemed fairly to twitch with eagerness, but 
I&use on the contrary, was very qmet and calm He was as 
Movable m expression as his compamon was the ’:eversm 
The elder man’s deep-set eyes flashed, he looked me aU 
over from head to foot. 


rtJL liv/isJ- 

‘You are the only person who 






t _ 1 


breathing qmckly as he spoke. 

‘Pray explam yourself,’ I said to him. 

‘I will do so, and m a few words. Mr Kruse and I heard 
you lecture m the early part of last summer. Prom hints you 
let drop it became abundantly clear to us both that you 
were in the pursmt of a discovery which has occupied the 
best part of both our lives. We are m a difficulty which we 
believe that you can explam away. We had hoped not to 


ask you for any assistance, but tune is precious — any 
moment you may perfect your most interestmg experiments. 
In that case the patent and the honour would be yours, and 
we should be out of it. Now, we don’t want to be out of it, 
and we have come here to ask you frankly if you will 
co-operate with us.’ 
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I felt a warm blood rushing mto my face. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ I said; ‘to what discovery do 
you allude?’ 

‘To that of the great new explosive,’ said Kruse. 

I sprang to my feet in ill-suppressed excitement. 

‘You must be making a mistake,’ I said. ‘I have not 
breathed a word of the matter over which I am engaged to a 
livmg soul.’ 

‘You dropped hmts at your lecture, which made it plain 
to us that you and we were on the same track,’ said Kruse. 
‘But here, I can prove the matter.’ He took a note-book 
hurriedly out of his pocket and began to read from it. 

I listened to hun m dismay and astonishment. There was 
not the least doubt that these men were workmg on my own 
hnes — nay, more, that their intelligence was equal to my 
own, and it was highly probable that they would be first m 
the field. 

‘The fact is this,’ said Lewm. ‘My friend and I have 
been really working with you step by step. While you have 
been perfectmg your great explosive m your London 
laboratory, we have been conductmg matters on a larger 
and freer scale m our more extensive laboratories off the 
Cornish coast. The solitude of our place, too, enables us to 
test our explosive m the open air. Now, we know exactly 
the pomt to which you have come, and your present 
difficulty is’ — ^he dropped his voice to a semi- whisper — 
‘you are trymg to combme certam gases to produce a cer- 
tam result Now we have discovered what you want, but 
our explosive is still far from perfect, owmg to the in- 
stabihty of nitrogen chloride’ — he dropped his voice 
agam. 

‘You can help us,’ he said abruptly ‘I see by your face 
that you have certam information which will be valuable 
to us. Now we, on our side, have information which will be 
of immense benefit to you. Will you jom us m the matter? 
You have but to name your own price ’ 
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I could not help staring at Lewin in astonishment he 

started impatiently from his seat. ^ 

‘This IS the state of the case, sir/ he continued. ‘Our 
hves have been spent over this matter — it is a great work 
a magnificent discovery, it is nearly complete. When 
absolutely completed we mtend to offer it to the German 
Government for something like a miUion sterhng ^but there 
is a probabihty that you may be first in the field. Xf you 
patent your discovery before ours, we are done men. Will 
you be content to work with us, or . . .’ He stopped, his 
face was crimson, his eyes seemed to start from his head. 

‘My friend is right,’ said Ejnise, ‘but he is far too 
excitable; I have told him so over and over. We know of 
your discovery, Mr Gilchnst; we beheve that you can help 
us, and we know that we can help you. We are working on 
the same fines. The discovery of this new explosive means 
money, a very large fortune, and fame. Now, we don’t 
mean to resign our own share in this without a struggle, but 
we are satisfied to go hand m glove with you. WiU you visit 
us m Cornwall and help us with our experiment? We will 
impart to you gladly what we know, on condition that you 
in your turn give us information. You thus see that between 
us the discovery is complete; without our united efforts it 
may be a very long time before it is ready for use. Let us go 
shares in the matter.’ 


‘I am not workmg at this thmg for money,’ I said. ‘I am 
an unmarried man, and have as much money as I need. 
When my discovery is complete I shall offer it to the 
English Government — ^they can do what they please with 
it ^my reward will be the gain which it will give to my 
country. This is a tune of peace, but on aU hands men are 
armed to the teeth. The discovery of this explosive if it 

me^ aU that I hope it may mean, will he a most important 
factor m case of war.’ 


Eruse laughed somewhat nervously. 

We are not so quixotic as you are,’ he said; ‘I have 
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wife, and my fnend Lewin has large claims upon him which 
made it essential that he should make money where he can. 
Now, will you come to terms or not? The fact is this, our 
knowledge is mdispensable to you, your knowledge is 
indispensable to us — ^shall we go shares or not?’ 

I thought for a little. I had begim by being much 
annoyed with my strange visitors, but now, in spite of 
myself, I was interested. They not only knew what they 
were talkmg about, but they had somethmg to sell, which I 
was only too wilhng to buy. 

" ‘ Can I look at your notes for a moment ? ’ I said to Kruse. 

He immediately handed me his note-book. I glanced over 
what he had written down — ^his statements were clear and 
to the point. There was no doubt that he and his com- 
panion were working on identical hues with myself. 

‘I cannot give you an answer immediately,’ I said. ‘Your 
visit has astonished me; the knowledge that you and I 
are working at a similar discovery has amazed me still more. 
Will you call upon me again tomorrow? I may then be m a 
position to speak to you.’ 

They rose at once, Lewm with ill-suppressed irritation, 
but Kruse quietly. 

The moment I was alone I gave myself up to anxious 
thought. It was impossible to pursue any further investi- 
gations that day, and leaving the laboratory, I spent the 
rest of the evening m my study. At mght I slept httle, and 
on the foUowmg mommg had resolved to make terms with 
the Cornish men. They both arrived at ten o’clock, accom- 
panied now by a pretty yoimg woman, whom Kruse intro- 
duced as his wife. The moment I saw her face I was puzzled 
by an intangible likeness to somebody else — she was fan- 
haired, and, I had httle doubt, had German blood m her 
veins — ^her eyes were large and blue, and particularly inno- 
cent in expression — her mouth was softly curved; she had 
pretty teeth and a bright smile — she was like thousands of 
other women, and yet there was a difference- I felt certain 
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that she was not a stranger to me, but where and under what 
possible circumstances I had met her before was a mystery 
which I could not fathom. She apologized in a pretty way 
for forcing herself mto my presence, but told me she was 
really as much interested in the discovery as her husband 
and fnend, and as the matter was of the utmost importance, 
had insisted on coming with them to visit me today. 

Having asked my guests’ to be seated, I immediately 
proceeded to the subject of their visit. 

‘I have thought very carefully over this matter,* I said, 

‘ and perceive that it may be the best in the end for us to 
come to a mutual arrangement, but I can only do so on the 
distinct understandmg that if this explosive is completed 
it is not to be offered to a foreign nation, except in the event 
of the English Government refusing it. That is extremely 
unhkely, as, if it is perfected on the lines which I have 
sketched out in my mind, it will be too valuable for us as a 
nation to lose. I am wiUmg, gentlemen,’ I continued, ‘to 
help you with my knowledge, provided you allow a proper 
legal document to be drawn up, in which each of us pledges 
the other that we wnll take no steps with regard to the use of 
the explosive or the surrendering our rights in it, but with 
the concurrence of all three. My lawyer can easily prepare 
such a document, and we will all sign it. On those terms and 
those alone I am willing to go with you.’ 

hewin looked by no means satisfied, but Kruse and his 
wife eagerly agreed to everythmg that I suggested. 

‘It is perfectly fair,’ said Mrs Kruse, speaking in a bright, 

something, you give us somethmg. 
men the explosive.is complete we go shares in the matter. 

We are vdlling to sign the document you speak of. Is it not 
so. Lari: 


Certainly,’ said her husband, 
quite reasonable.’ 


IVIr Gilehnst’s terms are 


heivin still remained silent. 

‘1 have nothing eke to suggest,’ I said, looting at him. 
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‘Oh, I am in your hands,’ he said then. ‘The fact is, the 
that womes me is havmg to offer tins to England, 
lam not a patriot in any sense of the word, and I beheve 
Oennany would give us more for it.’ 

absolute,’ I repeated. ‘I am rather nearer 
0 perfect discovery than you are, and the matter must 
*op and we m^t both take our chances of being first m 
the field, d you do not agree to what I suggest.’ 

1. 1 j” ™ hands,’ repeated the man. ‘When the 
legal document is drawn up I am willmg to sign it.’ 

to“f^ ^ nnmediately - 

^ge to come to us m CornwaU, will you not Mr Gil- 

tlJtto^^’7 u “““ 'matter, for if 
lose T^® completed, we have really no time to 

h"g m;7aC’sl“e‘"\"^" 

K y awyer s document with me.’ 
home Wht °”“a>ves go 

adtess”^t ; 'T® "^g^aatly obhged to you. This is oL 

a card and ha^H hm a=rtiaeted 

, nd hastily scribbled some directions on ^ 

Our place is caUed Castle Lewin,’ she said ‘ Tf- 

on the coast not far from Chrome ishAhfc'oiStr 1 

■a very wild, but there is a magnificent view aniT^'"™ 

sp endid cliffs. Your nearest station is Chrome Asb 

S®W to 

You had best take an early tram,’ said Lewin, ‘that * 
you want to arrive in tune for dinner. A good ^ 
leaves Paddmgton at 5.50 m the morning. I am sorry 
^e askmg you to undertake so long a journey.’ 

I’ray do not mention it,’ I answered ‘I 
accustomed to gomg about the country, and thmk no^^ 
a few hours on the railway.’ ^ 

We Will expect you the day after tomorrow,’ said i\fj. 
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Kruse. ‘We are greatly obliged to you. I am 

Will never repent of the kindncsb you are a ou 

She held out her hand frankly , her blue cyci» j^ere, 

nune. Again I was puzzled by an intangible i 'cne 

when, how had I met the gaze of those ^ 

memory would not supply the necessary Un * ^ 

hand she offered, and a few moments later my 
left me alone. » 

X went out at once to consailt my lawyer, ana 
of the curious occurrence which had taken p 
promised to draw up the necessary document, an 
of me to he careful how far I gave myself away. ^ ^ 

‘There is no doubt that the men are enthusiastic scie ^ 
tists,’ I said. ‘It is plainly a case of give-and-take, , 
heheve X cannot do better than ao shares with them m 


matter.’ 

'Mx Scrivener promised that X should have the terms o 
agreement in my possession that evening, and X returns 
home. 

The next day X made further preparations for my Cornish 
visit, and on the following morning, at an early hour, took 
train from Paddington to Chrome Ash. The season of year 
was late October, and as I approached the coast I noticed 
that a great gale was blowing seawards. X am fond of Nature 
in her stormy moods, and as X had the compartment to 

myself, X opened the wmdow and put out my head to inhale 
the breeze. 

X arrived at Chrome Ash between five and six in the 
evening. Twihght was already falling and rain was pouring 
m torrente. Xt was a desolate little wayside station, and I 
happened to he the only passenger who left the train. A 
mcely-appomted brougham and a pair of horses were 
wai mg outside, and with her head poked out of the window, 
around, I saw the pretty face of ]Mrs Kruse. 
MX you have come; that is good,’ she said. ‘X deter- 
mmed to meet you myself. Kow, step in, won’t you? I 
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have brought the brougham, for the mght is so wild. We 
have a long drive before us, over ten miles — hope you 
won’t object to my company.* 

I assured her to the contrary, and seated myself by her 
side. As I intended to return to town on the following day, 
I had only brought my suit-case with me. This was placed 
beside the driver, and we started off at a round pace m the 
direction of Castle Lewin. 

To get to this out-of-the-way part of the country we 
had to skirt the coast, and the wmd was now so high that 
the horses had to battle against it. The roads were in many 
places unprotected, and less sure-footed beasts might have 
been in danger of conung to gnef as they rounded pro- 
montories and skirted suspicious-looking landslips. 

The drive took over an hour, and long before we reached 
Castle Lewm darkness enveloped us. But at last we entered 
a long avenue, the horses dashed forward, the carnage made 
an abrupt turn, and I saw before me an old-fashioned, low 
house with a castellated roof and a tower at one end. We 
drew up before a deep porch, a manservant ran down some 
steps, flung open the door of the brougham, and helped 
Mrs Kruse to ahght. 

‘See that Mr Gilchrist’s luggage is taken to his room,’ 
she said, ‘and please teU your master and Mr Lewm that we 
have returned. Come this way, please, Mr Gilchrist.’ 

She led me mto a square and lofty hall, the walls of 
which were decorated with different trophies of the chase. 
The floor was of ash, shppery and dark with age, and 
although the evenmg, was by no means cold, a fire burned on 
the hearth at one side of the room. The fire looked cheerful, 
and I stepped up to it not imwiUingly. 

‘From the first of October to the first of May I never 
allow that fire to go out,’ said the young hostess, coming 
forward and rubbmg her hands before the cheerful blaze. 
‘This, as I have told you, Mr Gilchrist, is a sohtary place, 
and we need all the home comforts we can get. I am 
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vexed that my husband is not m to receive you-but, ahl I 

hear him.’ She started and hstened attentively. 

A s^ door which I had not before noticed opened and 

Kruse and his extraordinsxy " 

the room. They were accompamed by a couple of pomters, 
and were both dressed in thick jerseys and kmckerbockers. 
Kruse offered me his hand in a calm, nonchalant manner, 
but Lewin who could evidently never check his impetuosity, 
came eagerly forward, grasped my hand as if in a vice, and 
said, with emphasis: 

‘We are much obhged to you, Mr Gilchrist — ^welcome to 
Castle Lewin. I am sorry the night is such a bad one, or, 
late as it is, we might have had a walk round the place 
before dinner.’ 

‘No, no, Paul,’ said Mrs Kruse, ‘you must not think of 
taking Mr Gdchnst out again — ^he has had a long railway 
journey and a tirmg drive, and would, I am sure, hke to go 
to his room now to rest and dress for dinner.’ 

‘I will show you the way,’ said Kruse. 

He took me up a low flight of stairs — we turned down a 
corridor, and he threw open the door of a pleasant, modem- 
lookmg bedroom. A Are blazed here also, the curtains were 
drawn at the wmdows, and the whole place looked cheery and 
hospitable. My host stepped forward, stirred up the fire 
to a more cheerful blaze, put on a log or two, and telhng 
me that dinner would be announced by the soundmg of a 
gong, left me to my own meditations. 

I stood for a short time by the fire, and then proceeded 
to dress By and by the gong sounded through the house, 
and I went down-stairs mto the haU. The pointers were 
lying in front of the fire, and a great mastiff had now iomed 
their company. The mastiff glanced at me out of two blood- 
shot eyes, and growled angnly as 1 approached. I am always 
fond of dogs, and pretendmg not to notice the creature’s 
animosity, patted him on his head. He looked up at me in 
some astonishment, his growls ceased; he rose slowly on 
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his haunches, and not only received my caresses favourably, 
but even went to the length of rubbing himself against my 
legs. At this moment Mrs Kruse, in a pretty evening dress, 
tripped into the hall. 

‘Ah, there you are,* she said, ‘ and I seeDemomac has made 
friends with you. He scarcely ever does that with any one.’ 

At this instant Lewin and Kiruse entered the hall. I 
gave my arm to Mrs E!ruse, and we went into the dining- 
room. During dinner the gale became more tempestuous, 
and Kruse and his wife entertained me with tales of 
shipwreck and disaster. 

The cloth was removed, and an old mahogany table, 
nearly black with age and shining like a looking-glass, 
reflected decanters of wine and a plentiful dessert. 

‘Pass the wme round,’ said Lewin. ‘Pray, Mr Gilchrist, 
help yourself. I can recommend that port. It has been in 
bms at Castle Lewin smce ’47, and is mellow enough to 
please any taste.’ 

So it was, bemg pale in colour and apparently mild and 
harmless as water. I drank a couple of glasses, but when 
the bottle was passed to me a third tune, refused any more. 

‘I never exceed two glasses,’ I said, ‘and perhaps as we 
have a good deal to do and to see . . .’ 

‘I understand,’ said Mrs Kruse, who was still seated at 
the table. ‘We will have coffee brought to us m my 
husband’s study; shall we go there now ? ’ She rose as she 
spoke, and we followed her out of the room. We crossed the 
hall, where the fire still smouldered on the hearth, and 
entered a large low-ceiled room at the opposite side. Here 
lamps were ht and curtains drawn; the place looked snug 
and cheerful. 

‘We may as well look over your document before we 
repair to the laboratories, Mr Gilchrist,’ said E[ruse. ‘I 
gather from what you said m town that you do not care to 
impart any of your knowledge to us until we have signed 
the agreement.’ 
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‘I have brought it with me,’ I answered. ‘With your 

permissioii I will go and fetch, it. ^ 

I left the room, went up to my bedroom, took my rnwyer s 
hastily prepared agreement from its place in my suit-case, 
and returned to the study. As I did so, the foUowing words 


fell upon my ears — ^ ^ 

‘It wih be the third cup, Carl — you will not forget? 

I could not hear Kruse’s reply, but the words uttered 
by his wife struck on my ears for a fleeting moment with a 
sense of curiosity, then I forgot all about them. The full 
meaning of that apparently innocent sentence was to re- 
turn to me later. 

Lewin, who was standmg on the hearth with his hands 
behind him, motioned me to a chair. Mrs Kjuse sat down 
by the table — she leant her elbows on it, revealing the 
pretty contour of her rounded arms; her eyes were bright 
her cheeks shghtly flushed — she certainly was a very 
pretty young woman; but now, as I gave her a quick, keen 
glance, I observed for the first time a certain hardness 
round the hues of her mouth, and also a steely gleam in 
the blue of her eyes which made me beheve it just 
possible that she might have another side to her charac- 
ter. As I looked at her she returned my gaze fully and 
steadily — then raising her voice she spoke with some 
excitement. 

‘Carl, she said, ‘Mr Gilchrist is ready, and we have 
no time to lose. Remember that tonight, if all goes well, 
we perfect the great explosive. Now, then, to work.’ 

Here is the agreement,’ I said, taking the lawyer’s 
document out of its blue envelope. ‘ WiU you kindly read it? 

We can then affix our signatures, and the matter is 
arranged.’ 


Kruse was the first to read the document. I watched 
^ ey^ as they traveUed with great speed over the writing. 
Then he drew up his chair to the table, and dipped his pen 
m mk preparatory to signmg his signature. ^ 
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‘Hold a moment,’ I said, ‘we ought to call in a servant to 
witness this.’ 

A slightly startled look flitted across Mrs Kruse’s face, 
but after an instant’s hesitation she rose and rang the beU. 

The footman appeared; he watched us as we put our 
names at the end of the paper, and then added his own 
Signature underneath. When he had left the room Kruse 
spoke. 

‘Now that matter is settled,’ he said, ‘and we can set 
to work. You know, I think, Mr Gilchnst, exactly how far 
we have gone.’ Here he produced his pocket-book and began 
to read aioud. 

I listened attentively — ^Mrs Kjnise and Lewm stood near — 
I noticed that Mrs Kruse breathed a httle qmcker than 
usual; her breath seemed now and then to come from her 
body with a sort of pant. 

‘At this pomt we are stuck,’ said Kruse, pulhng up short. 
‘We have tried every known method, but we cannot over- 
come this difficulty.’ 

‘And for the success of the experiment,’ I interrupted, 
‘it IS almost an imtial knowledge.’ 

‘ Qmte so, quite so,’ said Lewin. 

‘I can put you right,’ I said, ‘you are workmg with a 
wrong formula — ^you do not know, perhaps.’ I then began 
to explain to them the action of a substance as yet never 
used m the combination m which I had worked it. I was 
interrupted m my speech by Kruse. 

Anna,’ he said, ‘get paper. Write down slowly and 
carefully every word that Mr Gilchrist says. Now, then, 
sir, we are ready to hsten Are you all right, Anna?’ 
‘Qmte,’ she answered. 

I began to explam away the mam difficulty. Mrs Kruse 
wrote down my words one by one as they fell from my 
bps -Now and then she raised her eyes to question me, and 
her use of techmcal terms showed me that she w 
pletely at home with the subject. 
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‘By Jove! Why did we not think of that for ourselves?’ 
said Lewm, interlarding his remark with a great oath. 

‘We are extremely obliged to you, Mr Gilchrist,’ said 
Kruse. ‘This sweeps away every difficulty, the discovery is 
complete.’ 

‘Complete? I can scarcely beheve it,’ said Mrs Kruse. 
At this moment the servant entered with coffee; it was 
laid on the table and we each took a cup. 

‘You told me,’ I said, when I had drained off the 
contents of the tiny cup which had been presented to me, 
‘that you have failed in this initial difficulty, and yet you 
have conquered in a matter which baffles me.’ I then 
named the pomt beyond which I could not get. 

‘Yes, we certainly know all about that,’ said Kruse. 

‘ You will give me your information ? ’ 

Of course, but the best way of domg so is by showing 
you the experiment itself.’ 


‘That will do admirably,’ I rephed. 

‘If you are ready we will go now,’ said Mrs Kruse. 

She started up as she spoke, and led the way. 

We left the study, and, going down some passages, found 
ourselves in the open air We were now in a square yard, 
surrounded on all sides by buildmgs. Lewm walked first, 
carrymg the lantern. Its hght fell upon an object which 
caused me to start with surprise. This was nothing less than 

tied 

"Sa'r T T '"■Id. 

‘n,!. f ^ “ “‘■■■■'slmient, ‘what is this?’ 

1 1, chariot,’ answered Mrs Kruse with 

laugh. Wait a moment, Paul, won’t you? J u 

our balloon to Mr Gilchrist Tc if ^ ^ 

looking m my face ® ^>>0 added, 

‘I do not see any car,’ I repHed. 

I he car happens to be out of order a 
perhaps, Mr Gilchnst thaf T o ^ ‘ ^ ^ know, 

t. that I am an aeeompliahed aeronaut. 
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I do not think I enjoy anything more than my sail in the 
air. It was only last Monday . . 

‘My dear Anna, if you get on that theme we shall not 
reach the laboratories tonight,’ interrupted her husband. 
‘This way, please, Mr GUchrist.’ 

He opened a door as he spoke, and I found myself in a 
large laboratory fitted up with the usual appliances. 

Kruse and his companion, Lewin, began to show me 
round, and Mrs Kruse stood somewhere near the entrance. 

The laboratory was full of a very disagreeable smeU. 
Kruse remarked on this, and began to explam it 
away. 

‘We were making experiments until a late hour this 
afternoon,’ he said, ‘with some isocyanides, and as you 
are aware, the smell from such is almost overpowering, but 
we thought it would have cleared away by now.’ 

‘I hope you don’t mind it?’ said Lewin. 

‘I know it well, of course,’ I answered, ‘but it has 
never affected me as it does now. The fact is, I feel qmte 
dizzy.’ As I spoke I reeled slightly and put my hand to my 
head. 

‘The smell is abominable,’ said Kruse. ‘Come to this 
side of the laboratory; you may be better if you get nearer 
the door.’ 

I followed my host. 

‘What is the matter with you, Mr Gilchrist?’ said 
Mrs Kruse, the moment she looked at my face. 

‘It is those fumes, my dear,’ said her husband; ‘they 
are affecting Mr Gilchnst in a curious way — ^he says he 
feels quite dazed.’ 

‘I do,’ I answered. ‘My head is giddy; it may be partly the 
long ]oumey.’ 

‘Then I tell you what,’ said the wife, in an eager voice, 
‘you shall not be worried with any more experiments 
tomght. The best thing you can do is to go straight to bed, 
and then m the mormng the laboratory will be fresh and 
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wiiolesonie. Carl and Paul XiCwin will experiment for you 
in the morning to your heart’s content.’ 

‘Yes, really it is the best thing to do,’ said Kruse. 

I sank do^vn on a bench. 

‘I beheve you are right,’ I said. 

My sensations puzzled me not a little, When I entered 
the laboratory I was full of the keenest enthusiasm for the 
moment when Kruse and his companion should sweep away 
the last obstacle towards the perfecting of the grand 
explosive. Now it seemed to me that I did not care whether 
I ever learned their secret or not. The explosive itself and 
all that it meant might go to the bottom of the sea as far 
as I was concerned. I only longed to lay my throbbing 
and giddy head on my pillow. 

‘I will take your advice,’ I said. ‘It is quite evident that 
in my tired state these fumes must be having a direct and 
poisoning effect upon me.’ 

‘Come with me,’ said Kruse. ‘You must not stay a mo- 
ment longer in this place.’ 

I bade Mrs Kruse and Lewm good-night, and Kruse, 
conducting me through the yard where the balloon was 
fastened, took me to my bedroom. The fire burned here 
cheerfully ^the bed was turned down, the snowy sheets and 
befnUed pillows seemed to mvite me to repose. I longed 

for nothing more in all the world than to lay my head on my 
pillow. 

‘ Good-mght,’ said Kruse. He held out his hand, looking 

y at me as he spoke. The next moment he had left the 
room. 

Sone, and thought as 
well as I could of the etrents of the evening, but my head 

waa m such a whjrl that I found I could nn. 
secutively. I threw off mv j think con- 

undress, lay down and M troubling to 

slumhe;. dreamless 
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‘Have you got the hydrogen and chlorine ready?’ 

These words, whispered rapidly, fell upon my ears with 
distmctness. They did not disturb me, for I thought they 
were part of a dream. I had a curious imwillmgness to 
open my eyes or to arouse myself — an unaccountable 
lethargy was over me, but I felt neither frightened nor 
unhappy. I knew that I was on a visit to Lewm and Kruse 
in Cornwall, and I believed myself to be lymg on the bed 
where I had fallen mto such heavy slumber some hours ago. 
I felt that I had slept very deeply, but I was imwillmg to 
awake yet, or stir m any way. It is true I heard people 
bustling about, and presently a vessel of some kmd feU to 
the floor with a loud clatter. A woman’s voice said, ‘Hush, 
it wiU arouse him,’ and then a man made a reply which I 
could not catch. My memory went on workmg calmly and 
steadily. I recalled how the evemng had been passed — ^the 
sigmng of the document, the balloon m the yard, the horrible 
smell m the laboratory. Then I remembered as if I heard 
them over again Mrs Efruse’s words when I returned to the 
study, ‘/i xtyill be the third cup.* What did'she mean? Why 
should I be bothered with this small memory now ? I never 
wanted to sleep as I did at this moment — I had never felt so 
unaccountably, so terribly drowsy. 

‘I hope that noise did not wake hun,’ said a voice which I 
knew was no echo of memory, but a real voice — recognized 
it to be that of Mrs Bfruse. 

‘He is right enough,’ rephed her husband. ‘I gave you 
enough narceme to put into his coffee to finish off a stronger 
and a bigger man — don’t worry. Yes, Lewm, ‘I will help you 
in a moment to carry him into the yard.’ 

‘The storm is getting less,’ said Mrs Kruse. ‘Be qmck. Oh, 
surely he is deadl’ she added. 

‘If not dead, all but,’ rephed her husband. I tell you I 
gave him a stiff dose — he never moved nor uttered a sigh 
when we took him from his bedroom.’ 

Lethargic as I undoubtedly was, these last words had 
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the effect of making me open my eyes, 1 did so blinking 
with the stupor which was oppressing me. I stared vacantly 
around me. Where was I?-what had happened? My limbs 
felt as if weighted with lead, and I now experienced for the 
first time since 1 had heard the voices an unaccountable 
difficulty m stirring them. 1 tried to raise my hand, and 
then I was conscious of a hideous pang the knowledge 
flashed across me that I was bound hand and foot. I was, 
then, the victim of foul play, but, good God I What? What 
awful discovery had I just made? My memory was becoming 
quite active, but my whole body felt numbed and dulled 
mto a lethargy which almost amounted to paralysis. 
Makmg a great effort, I forced myself to turn my head. As I 
did so a woman’s face peered down into mine. It was the 
face of my hostess, Mrs Kruse. She turned quickly away. 
‘He IS not dead,’ I heard her whisper, ‘he is commg to.’ 
At that moment I knew where I was — was lying on the 
floor of the laboratory. How had I got there? — what was 
about to happen ‘i’ I found my voice. 

‘For God’s sake, what is the matter?’ I cried; ‘where 
am 1? Is that you, Mrs Kruse? What has happened?’ 

The moment I spoke Mrs Kruse stepped behmd me, so 
that, bound as I was, I could no longer see her face or 
figure. The hght m the laboratory was very dim, and just 
then the huge form of Lewm came between me and it. He 


bent over me, and, putting his hand under my shoulders, 
hfted me to a sitting posture. At the same moment Kruse 
took hold of my feet. In that fashion, without paying the 
shghtest attention to my words, they carried me mto the yard 
where the balloon was fastened. The contact with the open 
air immediately made me qmte wide awake, and a fear took 
poss^ion of me which threatened to rob me of my reason. 

What you doing’ Why am I bound m this fashion? 
Why don t you speak? ’ I cried 

They were d^h, as though I had not uttered a word. 
I struggled madly, writhing m my bonds. 


J 
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"Mrs Kruse/ I cried out, "I know you are there. As 
you are a woman, have mercy, tell me what this unaccount- 
able thing means. Why am I tied hand and foot? If you 
really mean to kill me, for God’s sake put me out of my 
misery at once.’ 

"Hold your tongue, or I’ll dash your brains out,’ said 
the ruiTian Lewin. ‘xinna, step back. Now, Carl, brmg the 
ropes along.’ 

As the brute spoke he flung me with violence upon a 
plank, which ran across the iron hoop to which the meshes 
of the great balloon were attached. I struggled to free 
myself, but in my bound condition was practically power- 
less. 

‘What are you doing? Speak; tell me the worst, I said. 
I was gasping with terror, and a cold sweat had burst out 
in. every pore. 

‘If you want to know the worst, it is this, you are gomg 
to carry your secret to the stars,’ said Lewin. ‘Not another 
word, or I’ll put an end to you on the spot.’ 

As he spoke he and his compamon began to lash me 
firmly to the plank. My hands, which were already tied 
together round the wrists, were drawn up over my head and 
fastened securely by means of a rope to one end of the plank, 
my feet were secured in a similar manner to the other. Just 
at this mstant a sudden bright flash of lightning lit up the 
yard, and I caught sight of a large dumb-bell-shaped 
glass flask, and also what appeared to be a tin canister. 
These Kruse held in his hand, and proceeded, with Lewin’s 
assistance, to fasten round the underside of the plank, 
just under where I was lying. They were kept in their 
places by an iron cham As soon as this operation was 
,over Lewm began to slash away at the ropes which kept the 
baUoon in the yard. I now found myself lymg stretched out 
flat, unable to move a smgle inch, starmg up at the great 
balloon which towered above me It was just at that supr^e 
moment of agony, amid the roarmg of the gale, that 
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Kruse coming softly behind me, whispered something m my 


‘I give you one chance,’ she said. ‘The toop wUch binds 
your hands to the pla nk is smgle. She said nothing mo , 
but stepped back. 

The next instant, amid a fnghtful roar of thunder, tne 
balloon was lifted from its moormgs and shot up mto 
the night. As it cleared the buildmgs the full force of t e 
gale caught it, and I felt myself being swept up with tern e 
velocity mto the heart of the storm. Blmding flashes o 
hghtmng played around me on every side, while the peals 
of thunder merged mto one contmuous deafening roar. 
Up and up I flew, with the wind screammg through the 
meshes of the net-work, and threatening each moment to 
tear the balloon to fluttering ribbons. Then, almost before 
I was aware of it, I foimd myself ga2ang up at a wonderful, 
star-flecked firmament, and was driftmg m what seemed 
to be a breathless calm. I heard the thunder pealing away 
below me, and was conscious of bitter cold. The temble 
sense of paralysis and mertia had now, to a great extent, 
left me, and my reason began to reassert itself. I was able 


WJ-lCiW 




to review the whole situation. I not only knew 
but I also knew what the end must be. 

Hydrogen and chlorme,’ I muttered to myself. ‘The 
d^b-bell-shaped glass vessel which is fastened under the 
p a contains, without doubt, these two gases, and the tin 
fluster which rests beneath them is full of mtroglycerme.’ 

f 'what this combmation meant. When the first 
niTf/inf/ ^ siruek upon the glass vessel it would be 
conr.u/ * uttro-glycerine would explode by the 

by the ' V had been planned 

d-troy al 

y Tbe deadly poisou ot narceine ha< 
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been introduced into my eotfee. I knew ^eU ^e “tion of 
that pernicious alkaloid, and now perceived that the ^nm 
in the laboratory had nothing whatever to do mth my 
unaccountable giddiness and terrible ^““3 ' 

would, in short, produce aU the sympto^ from I ^ 

suffered, and would mduce so sound and deadly a sleep th 
I could be moved from my bed without awake^g. , 
the nifBans had made then plans carefully, and all had 
transpired accordmg to their wishes. There 
no escape for me. With msane fury I tore at my bonds. Th 
ropes only cut mto the flesh of my hands, that was all. 

W storm had now passed qmte out of hearmg. and I 
found myself in absolute stillness and silenee^was sailmg 
away to my death at the dawn of day. S<> we^« * 

emoLns in my breast that I almost wiahe^hat deat 
would hasten m order to end my suffermgs. Why had not 
the hydrogen and ohlorme exploded when I was P^f “S 
through the storm? Why had the hghtnmg no 
merciful enough to hurry my death? Under , 

cumstances they would certainly have combme 
been subjected to so much actimc hght. I coul no acc 
for my escape, until I suddenly remembered t a ^ 
probabihty the stop-cock between the two gases m 
dumb-bell-shaped glass had only been turned ^ 
balloon was sent off, m which case the gases wo no 
had tune to diffuse properly for explosion. 

At the dawn of day the deadly work would be comp e . 
The question now was this, how long had I to ve, an 

there any possible means of escape? _ 

The action of the drug had now nearly worn 
was able to think with acuteness and inteUigence. 
called Mrs Kruse’s strange parting words, ’T 

binds your hands, to the plank is smgle. a 
mean? After all, it was httle matter to me how irpnt 

for I could not stir an inch. Nevertheless, her wor 
returning to me, and suddenly as I pondere over 
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began to see a meaning. The loop was single. This, of course, \ 

meant that the cord was only passed once round the rope 

straps which secured my wrists together, I nearly leapt 

as I lay upon my hard and cruel bed, for at this instant a 

vivid memory returned to me. Years ago I had exposed a 

spiritualist who had utilized a similar contrivance to 

deceive his audience. His wrists had been firmly tied 

together, and then a single loop was passed between them, 

and fastened to a beam above his head. He had been able 

to extricate hims elf by means of a clever trick. I knew 

how he had done it. Was it possible that my murderous hosts 

had tied my hands to the plank m a similar manner? If so, 

notwithstandmg their sharpness, what an oversight was 
theirs! 


In despera.te excitement I began to work the cord be- 
een my \™ts up and up between my palms until I could 

•4- filler, and by a supreme effort 

*pped It over my left hrtnd. Great God, I was freeL I 

r ^ managed to hberate my hanl, and 

explosive ftom the horrible 

seemed to be an msuuer^W^ ^ 

the tin canister had ^ difficulty . The glass vessel and 

of a chain, which was 

possible means could I unri ^ manner that by no 

the means of destnioK ® ^ • I was now free to move,' but 

^ I before the sun tSe? Evf T 

heavens was getting * Even now the lightm the 

do? My hands stronger. What should I 

moment I had managed lu another, 

- with’T^t -aa from my legs,' 
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a man possessed. After almost superhuman effo^, I 
managed to make a very small hole m the silk. This 
enlarged first with my finger and then with my whole han , 
teanng a\^ay the silk in doing so till I had make a huge ren 
m the side of the balloon. As soon as tliis happened, I knew 
that the balloon would slowly, but surely, begin to descend. 
The question now was this: how soon would the sun rise 
Perhaps in an hour, but I thought sooner. The murderous 
explosive was so secured to the plank that there was not the 
smallest chance of my getting rid of it. My one and only 
chance of life was to reach the ground before the sun got 


up. If this did not happen, I should be blown to atoms. 

The stars were already growing faint in the heavens, and, 
sitting on the plank, holding the meshes of the balloon on 
either side, I ventured to look below me. I saw, with a slight 
feelmg of relief, that the wind must have changed, for 
instead of being blown seawards, as was doubtless the 
mtention of my murderers, I had gone a considerable way 
inland. I could see objects, trees, villages, solitary houses 
dotted m kaleidoscope pattern beneath me — it seemed to me 
as I gazed that the world was commg up to meet me. Each 
moment the trees, the houses, assumed a more defimte 
shape. Within a quarter of an hour I saw that I was only 
about six hundred feet from a large park into which I was 


descendmg. 

A grey, pearly tmt was now over everythmg ^this, 
moment by moment, assumed a rose hue. I knew by past 
experience that m five mmutes at the furthest the sun 
would rise, and striking its hght across the glass vesse 
would hurl me mto eternity. In an agony of mind, I once 
more directed all my attention to the terrible 
I knew that m this fearful race between me and the 
sun must wm unless I could do somethmg — ^but wha 
was the question which haunted me to the verge o m^ 

I was without my coat, havmg been lashed on 
m my shirt, or I might have tried to cover the 
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shaped glass from the fatal light. The feasiliiUty of breaking 
the glass vessel, and so allowing the gases to escape, also 
occurred to me for an instant, but I was afraid to try it 
first, because I had only my fists to break it with; and 
second, if I did, the blow might e.Kplode the nitro-glyccrine. 
Suddenly I uttered a shout which was almost that of a crazy 
person. What a fool I was not to have noticed it before 
there was a means of deliverance. By no possible method 
could I unfasten the iron chain which secured the infernal 
machme to the plank, but the plank itself might be un- 
shipped. I observed that it was secured to the iron hoop by 
thick and clumsy knots of rope. With all the speed I could 
muster, for seconds were now precious, I gently worked the 
cham along the plank tiU it and the infernal machine had 
reached one end. I noticed with joy that here the chain was 
loose, as the plank was thinner. Seatmg myself on the hoop 
and clinging to the meshes with one hand, I tore and tugged 
away at the knots which secured the plank with the other. 
Merciful God I they were givmg way! In another instant the 
plank fell, hangmg to the hoop at the opposite side, and as it 
did so, the infernal machme shpped from the free end and 
feU. 

I was now withm three hundred feet of the earth, and, 
clmgmg for bare life to the meshes of the balloon, I looked 
below. There was a sudden flash and a deafening roar. In 
mid-air, as it fell, the machine exploded, for the sun had 
]ust risen In another moment my feet had brushed the 
top of a huge elm tree, and I found myself close to the 
ground. Seizmg the opportumty of open space I sprang 
from the balloon, falling heavily on the wet grass. 

■nie mstant I left it, the baUoon, reUeved from my 

to 


I was picked up by a gamekeeper, who conveyed me to 
lus own cottage, where I was weU and carefuuTnmtrfor 
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the exposure and shock which I had undergone induced a 
somewhat severe illness. When the fever which liad ren- 
dered me delirious abated, niy memory came fully back, and 
I was able to give a faithful and circumstantial account of 
w'hat had occurred to a neighbouring magistrate. Im- 
mediately on hearing my story, the superintendent of 
pohee in London was telegraphed to, and a detacliment of 
Ins men \\ent to Castle Lewin, but they found the place 
absolutely deserted. My would-be murderers had beyond 
doubt received news of my muuculous escape and had 
decamped. 

I have only one thing more to say. On my return to 
London, amongst a pile of letters which awaited me, was 
one which I could not peruse without agitation. It ran as 
follows: 

‘You acted on my hint, and have escaped truly as if by a 
miracle We are about to leave the country, and you will m 
all probabUity never hear anything of us again. But it gives 
me pleasure even in this crucial moment to let you know 
how easily you can be duped. Have you ever guessed how 
we got possession of that secret wluch was all yours and 
never ours? Do you recall the lady who, dressed as a nun, 
came to see you about six or seven months ago? You 
believed her story, did you not? May I give you one word of 
wammg? In future, do not leave your alphabetically 
arranged note-books in a room to which strangers may 
possibly have access- Farewell.’ 
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of the jury uttered the faUl mth *e 

hesitation of a roan who is loth to voice fte de . 

arrives a huroan being of his hherty. He and to feUow 
jurymen kept their eyes sedulously away from the m 
\woek; every one of them at some time or ^ 

partaken of to good fare, drunk to vintage wines, smokea 

his cabinet cigars, and now ... 

‘You find the prisoner guilty; and that is the verdic 

you all?’ , 4. rvf 

‘We find the prisoner guilty, and that is the verdict 

Tis all,’ repeated the foreman m dull tones. Something m 

his mien suggested that he was glad to have to say no 

more—rhe and his eleven companions in the cramped-m 

jury^ox seemed to crave silence. They were wantmg to get 

away, to breathe, to have done with an ugly passage in the 

life of their little town. What need of more talking? It had 

heen impossible not to find their old fnend and neighbour 

gmlty. Of course he was guilty — guilty as Cain or Judas. 

Get the thmg over. 



X 


J. S, Fletcher 

The man m the dock seemed to share the opinion of the 
jury. His face was absolutely emotionless as he heard the 
fatal word drop limply from the foreman’s lips, and he 
shook his head with somethmg of a contemptuous smile 
when asked if he had anythmg to say as to why sentence 
should not be passed upon him. What was there to say? 

‘John Barr,’ said the stem-faced embodiment of justice 
whom he faced. ‘You have been convicted on the clearest 
evidence of the very serious crime of embezzlement. There 
were no less than nine counts in the indictment against you. 
It was only considered necessary to proceed with one — ^that 
relating to your embezzlement during the month of July, 
1898, of a sum of three thousand seven hundred pounds, 
the moneys of your employers, the Mid-Yorkshire Banking 
Company — and upon that charge you have been found 
guilty. But it has been clearly established during the course 
of your trial that this sum forms almost an infimtesimal 
part of your depredations upon your employers’ funds. It 
seems almost incredible to me, who know httle of banking 
affairs, that it should have been possible for you to commit 
these depredations, but I note that the sums mentioned m 
the nine counts total up to the immense aggregate of one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand pounds, and we have 
heard it stated by the prosecution that there are further 
sums to be accounted for, and that the probable total loss 
to the bank will exceed a quarter of a million sterlmg. Now 
there are several unfortunate features about the case, and 
not the least unfortunate lies in the fact that it is beheved — 
and, from what I have gathered, justly believed — ^by the 
prosecution that a very considerable portion of the money 
which you have embezded is at this moment, if not at your 
disposal, still within your cognizance. Appeals have been 
made to you from tune to time, since you were first com- 
nutted for tnal, with respect to making restitution. All 
these appeals have been in vain. The last of these appeals 
was made to you here, in this court, this mormng. You paid 
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no regard to it. Now, if it be a fact that any part of the 
money of which you have robbed your employers is re- 
coverable, let me beg of you to make proper restitution for 
the sake of your own conscience and the honour of your 
family, which, as I am informed, has long occupied a fore- 
most position m this town. This has been a singularly 
painful case, and it is a painful thing for me, in the dis- 
charge of my duty, to feel obhged to pass upon you a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude.’ 

John Barr heard his sentence with as httle show of 


emotion as he had heard the verdict of the jury. He looked 
- round the court for a moment as if seeking some face. A 
man sittmg in a retired seat caught his eye — a man who 
bore a distinct resemblance to himself, and who had listened 
to the whole of the proceedings with downcast head. This 
man was now regarding the convict with an intent look. 
John Barr, for the fraction of a second, returned it; then, 
with a quick glance round him — the glance of a man who 
looks at famihar objects and faces for the last tune— he 


bowed to the seat of justice, turned, and was gone. 

The people who had crowded the court since the doors 
first opened that mommg, streamed out into the Market 
Place. There were several cases to come on yet, but the 
great case of the day was over, and all Normancaster 
wante to get somewhere ^home, inn-parlour, by-way, 
an^^e-to talk over the result. Ten years’ penal sertd- 

nuarter^ ^ "what anyone could expect. And a 

quarter of a nutton of money— and had John Barr dis- 

it when hT‘e°* ** “ ^ fashion that he could handle 

It when he came out’ of whatever penal settlement he 

would he sent to? Men were gabbling ke geese o^ tt^e 
questions, and particularly over tlm ® ® 

to^ ^srof squa::: m”:^ y;-- 
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big, burly, bearded man was obviously excited, the other, 
an odd-looking httle mdividual, dressed m an antique frock- 
coat and trousers much too short to reach the tops of his 
shoes, who wore a rusty, old-fashioned hat far back on his 
head, and carried a Gamp-hke umbrella over his shoulder. 
You would have thought him an oddly-attired, respectable 
old party, who, after certam years of toil as operative, 
artisan, or the like, had retired on a competency. In that 
you would have been right — ^but (as you nught have 
gathered from his impassive face, his burnmg eyes, his 
rigid mouth) he was somethmg more. Yet'workmg m the 
dark as he did, mole-hke, none of the people m the court 
that day had known him for Archer Dawe, the famous 
amateur detective, expert cnmmologist, a human ferret 
none, at least, but the man at whose side he was now 
walkmg. 

This man led Archer Dawe down a side street to the door 
of an office which formed part of the buildmgs of a big 
brewery. He unlocked the door; they entered; he locked 
the door behmd them. Then, without a word, but pomtmg 
Archer Dawe to a seat, he went over to a cupboard, brought 
out whisky, soda, and glasses, and a box pf cigars, an 
motioned the httle man to help himself. They had both 
lighted cigars, both taken a hearty pull at their glasses 
before the big, bearded man spoke — ^vehemently. 

‘Dawe, it’s a damned plant r 

Archer Dawe took another puU at his whisky-and-soda. 

‘What^ your notion, Mr Holland?’ he mquired. 

Mr Holland stamped up and down his office for a few 
minutes. Then he fell to swihgmg his arms. 

‘It’s a damned plant, Dawe!’ he repeated. ‘And that 
chap Stephen Barr is m it as well as John John s goii^ to 
take the gruelhng— bemg the younger and stronger. He Ji 
be a model prisoner — She’ll get out m some seven an a 

years. Lord! What’s that? And then . . . 

He fell to stampmg the floor, to wavmg his arms agam. 
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‘You mean?’ said Archer Dawe. ‘You mean . . . 

‘I mean that they’ve got the money. It hasn t gone on 
the Stock Exchange. It’s not gone on the Turf. It s not gon 
over the card table. They’ve got it. It’s planted somewhere 
as safe as— as safe as I am standing here, Dawe! Did you 
see John give Stephen that look before he left the dock . 

Eh?’ 

‘I did,’ rephed Archer Dawe. ^ 

‘Now, I wonder what that meant? But — or, hang it, 
exclauned Mr Holland, ‘don’t let’s theorize— I want you 
to keep an eye on Stephen Barr. It’s lucky that nobody 
knew you here m Normancaster — ^they would think this 
mormng that you were some old fogey mterested in the 
Castle and so on, who’d ]ust dropped into the Court for an 
hour or so — ^you know, eh?’ 

‘The matter stands thus,’ said Archer Dawe, slowly. 
‘John Barr, who for ten years has been manager of the 
Mid-Yorkshire Bank here in Normancaster, has been to-day 
convicted of the crime of embezzlement and sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. You, as a director of that bank, 
know that he has secured close upon a quarter of a miUion 
of your money, you, personally, beheve that — eh?’ 

‘ I believe, as a private mdividual, that both of them have 
been m at this, that J ohn’s gomg to do his seven and a half 
years, and that m the meantime Stephen’s gomg off to some 
other chme, there to prepare a comfortable place for his 
brother, said Mr Holland. ‘Why bless me, John Barr will 
only be three and forty when he comes out, even if he 
serves his whole ten years— which he won’t And Stephen 

isn’t anything like fifty yet I’ve known them both smce 
they were boys ’ 

‘Your plan of campaign, Mr Holland?’ said Archer 
Dawe. 

confess, Dawe,’ answered Mr 
Holland. I m gomg to have it commumcated to Stephen 
Barr by a secret channel this afternoon that apphcation 


/ 


I 
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for a warrant for his arrest is to be made to the borough 
magistrates first thing to-morrow mormng. I want to see 
if that won’t stir hmi. Now, I happen to live exactly 
opposite his house, and I shall have a watch kept on his 
movements. I want you to stay here in my private office — 
there, you see, is a bedroom attached to it, with all con- 
veniences, so that you’ll be comfortable if you have to 
stay the night, and, of course, I’ll see that you have every- 
thing m the shape of food and so on. If I telephone you 
that Stephen Barr makes a sudden move from his house, 
you’ll be ready to follow hun — ^you’ve plenty of disguises, I 
suppose?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Archer Dawe, with a glance at his 
old portmanteau. ‘But, IVIr Holland, do you think that 
Stephen Barr would set off from here hke that? Wouldn’t it 
look like — giving himself away ? ’ 

‘No,’ rephed Mr Holland. ‘And for this reason — Stephen 
Barr always goes up to town once a week — has done so for 
the last two years — ^why, nobody knows. He has no par- 
ticular day, sometimes it’s Monday, sometimes Thursday, 
sometimes Friday. My notion is that if he’s startled by the 
rumour about the warrant he’ll go to-night. If he does I 
want you to go with him, and to keep an eye on him.’ 

‘Then in that case I shall hold myself in readiness an 
hour before the night train starts,’ said Ajcher Dawe. 

‘And in the meantime,’ said Mr Holland, ‘ I shall put you 
m charge of a confidential clerk of mine who will see that 
you are properly taken care of, and will be at your dis- 
posal. At half-past four tea shall be sent in, and at half- 
past SIX dinner — after that, Dawe, make your toilet, and be 
on the qui mve for the telephone. The clerk will be with you 
to the end — ^here, I’U have him m and introduce him.’ 

If anybody had been able to look through the carefully- 
closed bhnds of Mr Holland’s office at a quarter-past seven 
o’clock that evenmg they would have seen a dapper httle 
gentleman who from his attire might have been a judge, a 
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doctor, or a barrister, leisurely finishing a bottle of claret 
m company with a younger man who was obviously lost in 
admiration of his elderly friend’s cleverness in the art of 
makmg up. 

‘Well, you’re a perfect marvel in that hne, Mr Dawe,’ 
said the confidential clerk. *I go m a good deal myself for 
amateur theatricals, but I couldn’t make up as you do, sir. 
Now that you’ve got mto these clothes and done your hair 
m a different fashion, you look another man. And it’s your 
attention to small details, sir — ^that black stock with the 
old-fashioned gold pm, and the gold-rimmed spectacles 
instead of your ordmary ones— -my word, those little 
touches do make a difference!’ 

‘It’s the details that do make a difference, young man,’ 
said Archer Dawe. ‘And no detail is too small or un- 
digmfi . . .’ 

A sharp tinkle of the telephone bell mterrupted him. 
He nodded to the clerk. 


‘Take the message,’ he said. ‘If it’s from Holland, teU 
me word for word what he says.’ 

In another minute the clerk turned to him. ‘IVIr Holland 
says: “Ba^ has ,ust left h. house, obviously for The 
station. TeU Dawe to foUow him wherever he goes " ’ 
‘Answer, “All nght”.> said Archer Dawe 
He drank off his claret as the clerk hung up the receiver 
^ain and began to button his smartly-eut Lrning Tat 

His glance wandered to an overcoat atL T 

Zul “ orderly fashion oTas5df: 


There s lots of tune, Mr Daw«» ’ ah 
preting the glance. ‘You see Baw 1 
HoUand, a good three-quarte; oH ^ 

•“br ~ 

awe nodded. With a tacit understandmg he and 
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the clerk posted themselves at the wmdow, arrangmg one 
of the slats of the Venetian blmds so that they could see 
into the street beneath. There was a yellowish autumn fog 
there, and everything was very cold and still. No one came 
or went, up or down, until at last a man, cloaked to the 
eyes, carrying a bag in one hand, a rug in the other, hurried 
into the light of the opposite gas-lamp, crossed it, and dis- 
appeared into the gloom agam. ‘That’s Barr I’ whispered 
the clerk. 

Archer Dawe looked at his watch. 

‘Eight minutes yet,’ he said. ‘Plenty of time.’ 

The clerk helped the amateur detective on with his 
fashionable fpr-lined overcoat, and handed him his fashion- 
able broad-brimmed silk hat and gold-mounted umbrella. 

‘By George, you do look a real old swell 1 ’ he said, with 
an admiring chuckle. ‘Wish I could get myself up like that 
for our theatricals — it’s fine.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Archer Dawe. 

B[e slipped qmetly out into the fog, and made his way, 
rug over arm, bag in hand, to the station, where he took a 
first-class ticket for King’s Cross. There was no one on the 
platform but Stephen Barr and two or three porters, 
moving ghosthke m the fog. The mail came steammg in 
and pulled up, seeming to fret at even a moment’s delay, a 
door was opened, Stephen Barr stepped in. Archer Dawe 
followed; the tram was off agam. He was alone with his 
quarry. 

During the four hours’ nm to London these two scarcely 
spoke, except to remark on the coldness of the mght. But 
as they were at last running into King’s Cross and were 
putting away their travelling caps and arrangmg their 
rugs, Archer Dawe remarked pleasantly: 

It’s a great convemence to have an hotel attached to 
these London termim — one doesn’t feel mclined to drive 
far after a four hours’ journey at this time of mght 
and this season of the year. It’s something to be able 
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to step straight from the tram into the Great Northern 
Hotel.’ 

Stephen Barr nodded. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and a very comfortable hotel it is, too. I 
always stay there when I come to town — it is very con- 
vement, as you say.’ 

‘And to those of us who happen to be passing through 
town,’ said Archer Dawe, with a marked emphasis on the 
penultimate word, ‘it is much more pleasant to break the 
journey here than to be driven across London at midnight 
to another station. Old men like me, sir, begin to appreciate 
their httle comforts.’ 

The same porter carried Stephen Barr’s bag and Archer 
Dawe’s bag mto the hotel; the clerk in the office gave 
Stephen Barr number 45, and Archer Dawe number 46. 
Stephen Barr and Archer Dawe took a httle hot whisky and 
water together m the smoking-room before retirmg, and 
enjoyed a httle friendly conversation. Archer Dawe was 
perhaps a httle garrulous about huuse!f-he gave Stephen 
Barr to ^derstaud that he. Areher, was a famous eon- 

sultmg physican of Brighton, that he had been north to an 

important consultation and a - ™ 

r txxutttiuxi, ana tnat he had spent a few hours 

two experiments which were just ther^''''^ 

some of the medical schonk^^V^i! earned on m 

travelling compamon a very pWnt“d^’‘”tl‘*'°“®^* ^ 
In the pnvaev nf u gentleman. 

Stephen Barr as a man wholt that^”^” 

over some big scheme and would nmTm * 7“ broodmg 

night thinking about it A<? ^ awake all 

but he had first of all some ^ork^do 
to do It as soon as the corndov v, ^ ^ work 

Had any of the hotel offi T “ 

Dawe did they would have rampTdT^T!* 

jumped to the conclus.o^ i.i.„. 


conclusion that 
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a burglar was in the house. For he produced from his bag a 
curiously ingenious mstnunent \vith which he swiftly and 
noiselessly cut out of the door of his room a solid plug of 
wood about one-third of an inch m diameter — cut it out 
cleanly, so that it could be fitted m and withdrawn at will. 
Withdrawn, the orifice which it left commanded a full view 
of the door of 45 opposite: fitted in agam,. nobody could 
have told that it had ever been cut out. 

This done. Archer Dawe went to bed. But early in the 
morning he was up and at his peep-hole, waitmg there 
patiently until Stephen Barr emerged and made his way 
towards the bathroom. This was a chance on which Archer 
Bawe had gambled. He seized it at once. He darted across 
the corridor, secured the key of 45, and in a moment had 
secured an excellent impression of it in wax. 

The specialist from Brighton, more talkative and urbane 
^^han ever, begged permission to seat himself at Stephen 
Barr’s table when he entered the coffee-room and foimd 
that gentleman breakfasting alone. They got on very well, 
but Archer Dawe decided that his travelling compamon of 
the previous evemng was stiU deep m thought, and had 
spent most of the night awake. He noticed also that Stephen 
Barr had a poor appetite. 

Domg into the smoking-room an hour later. Archer Dawe 
found Stephen Barr m conversation with a man of appar- 
ently thirty years of age — a man who seemed to have a 
strong family likeness to him. They were m the qmetest 
corner of the room, and their conversation was bemg earned 
On in whispers. Presently they left the room, and Arthur 
Dawe saw them go upstairs together. 

After a time Archer Dawe walked out of the hotel, went 
across to the station, and wrote out two telegrams. The 
first was addressed to Robert Holland, Esq., Normancaster, 
and ran as follows; 

‘T have him here and under observation. Se is in con- 
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versatim with man of apparently thirty, rnedium height, 
light compleceian, sandy hair and moustache, blue eyes, 
wears eye-glasses, has strong resemblance to Stephen and 
John. Say if you know anything of this man.'' 

The other was addressed to a certain personage at 
Scotland Yard: 

'^Smd Mason here in character of clergyman, to lunch 
with me at half -past one. Tell him to ash for Ur jlrcher, 
and to meet me in smoking-room.' 

This done, Archer Dawe, carrying his wax impression 
-with great care, took a hansom and set off to a certain 
establishment which he knew of, where, before noon, a 
quick workman turned him out a brand-new key. Getting 
hack to the hotel a little before one he found a telegram 
awaiting him. He carried it into the smoking-room and 
opened the envelope. 

*The man you describe is undoubtedly their nephew, 
James, He was at one time a solicitor, but was struck off 
the rolls three years ago, after conviction for mis- 
appropriation. Watch them both and spare no expense. 
Holland: 


Under the very eyes of Stephen Barr and his nephew, 
"who were again conversing in a quiet comer, Archer 
Dawe tore this communication mto minute shreds. He 
affected to take no notice of the Barrs, but he saw that 
they had a companion with them— a man, who, from his 
^nerah appearance, he set doivn as a medical practitioner. 
Glancing at this person from time to tune Archer Dawe 
conclusion that he was much of a muchness 

^iftv If n Barr— there was something furtive, and 

absolutely sinister in his face. And Archer Dawe 

hatever the conference was about between these three 
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it broke up just before Archer Dawe was expecting Mason. 
The two Barrs rose, shook hands with the third man, and 
walked with him towards the door. 

‘Then I’ll expect you and Dr Hislop at seven o’clock 
to-night, doctor?’ said Stephen, m a loud voice. *We’U 
dine and go to the theatre afterwards. And, by the bye, I 
wish you’d brmg me another bottle of that medicme you 
gave me last time; I’ve had a touch of the old complaint 
agam this mornmg.’ 

‘I will,’ replied the third man. ‘But if you’ve felt any 
symptom of that sort, let me advise you to keep quiet this 
afternoon. You’d better lie down for a while after lunch.’ 

Stephen Barr nodded and smiled, and the stranger left, 
as Mason, in the correct attire of a prosperous-looking 
clergyman, entered the room. He and Archer Dawe greeted 
each other in a manner befittmg their respective parts, 
and were soon m apparently genial and fnendly conversa- 
tion. The two Barrs had retired to their comer agam; m the 
centre of the room three young gentlemen in very loud 
clothes were discussing in equally loud voices the merits of 
certam sporting guns which they had come up to town to 
purchase. Otherwise the room was empty. 

Archer Dawe gave Mason a brief outline of the case as it 
so far been revealed to him. His notion, he said, was 
that some plot was afoot by which Stephen Barr was to 
get clear away without excitmg suspicion, and that that 
plot was to be worked there, in the hotel: 

And that’s why I sent for you,’ he concluded. ‘I can’t 
work the thmg alone. I want you to find men who can keep 
a steady watch on every exit from this place and can be 
h^'^sted to foUow Stephen Barr wherever he goes, whether 
It s day or night. I’ve a strong notion that some coup is in 
brewmg for to-night.’ 

That’s done easily enough,’ answered Mason, ‘if we 
can keep a watch on bim for the next two hours I’ll engage 
that he won’t move a yard without bemg followed. Here, 
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I’ll go round to the nearest station and telephone at once, 

and then come back to lunch with you. 

Two hours later the pseudo-clergyman and the pseudo- 
doctor havmg lunched together and afterwards taken their 
ease over coffee and cigars, the former again absented him- 
self for a while, and came back smiling. 

‘That’s all right, Mr Dawe,’ he said. ‘He can’t move a foot 
out of this place without bemg shadowed — night or day. 
Make yourself easy. And now I must be off let me know at 
the Yard if you want anything further, and let’s hear how 
it goes on.’ 

Then the two separated, and Archer Dawe, knowing that 
his man was under the strictest surveillance, went out for a 
constitutional. Returning to the hotel just after six o’clock, 
he was met on turning out of the Euston Road by a plainly- 
dressed man who first smiled, then winked, and as he 
passed hun, whispered his name. 

‘One of Mr Mason’s men, sir,’ he said, as Archer Dawe 
came to a standstill. ‘The man has been out this afternoon. 


He and the younger man drove first to an office m Bedford 

Row, stayed there a quarter of an hour, and then drove to 

the Bank of Argentma. They were there half an hour; then 

came back here They’re safe mside, sir. We’re keeping a 

strict watch — ^there’s plenty of us on the job.’ 

Archer Dawe had a table all to himself that night at 

dinner. Mr Stephen Barr’s party occupied one close by. 

There were five of them — Stephen himself, his nephew, the 

man Archer Dawe had seen with them that morning, another 

man whom he conjectured to be the Dr Hislop he had 

heard mentioned, and a lady of apparently thirty, whom 

^ nephew’s wife. There was a good 

Stenwi n amongst the party, and 

P en Barr himself seemed to be its life and soul. 

ears’foraU Therwlrr Ws 

dared harl worth, and using his eyes when he 

ther seen nor heard anything that gave him 
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assUtance. But there was sudderfy a s^^t — ion^t 
the next table. Lookmg round he saw that ® 

had faUen baek rn hrs ehau, and was 

the region of Ins heart-the ffi^ered. 

forehead, whereon a frown as of deep pain u b 

A groan was slowly *;“^ye^spran<r to their feet. 

The men at Stephen Barr s table spran„ 

One of them beckoned to a waiter. Ere 

people in the room had grasped ‘he ftuation the toe 

men and the waiter were carrymg 
The lady, obviously much distressed, fo 

"tto Dawe beckoned to the head-waiter, who was 

‘I’m afraid that gentleman’s veiy he sai . 

>Yes, sm I’ve seen him hke that before, su. 

Sir. Well-known customer here, sir. ^Dr 

gentlemen have attended him here ® gg^y 

Llop and Dr Bro^vnson. Very weak heart, I should say, 

sir. Carry him off some day sudden. dinned 

Archer Dawe finished his dinner hurne y ^ , 

upstairs to his o^vn room, sUpped into it 
anyone. And once inside, he drew out the Phig ^m the 
hole m the door, and settled himseh for what mig 

long and wearying vigil. ofvnnae 

Durmg the next hour Archer Dawe saw ma V 

things. 1 few mmutes after he had P°=te"'“^f 
eye to the peep-hole which his foresight had * 

In whom he now knew as Dr Brownson ^mr^^^y 

out of 45, and sped away along the corrito 
heard key turned upon him as he left the room. This 

was exactly at 8.20. , -pr 

At 8 40 this man came just as hurriedly “ ‘ ^ 

accompanied by a tall, middle-aged woman m hand 

distae? nurse, and he carried a smaU black W “ 

He tapped t^ice at the door of 45, and he and the woman 
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‘No, I don’t know that I should — am not squeamish 
about these things,’ replied Archer Dawe. 

‘Well, sir, I thought it best to mention it to you. Cer- 
tainly the — the body will not be in the house all night. As 
the doctors were well acquainted with the deceased gentle- 
man’s complaint they will be able to certify, so there will 
be no need for an mquest. A — a coffin is coming at half- 
past ten, sir, and they are going to remove the body to 
Normancaster, where the dead gentleman lived, by the 
night mail. These two gentlemen are going to make arrange- 
ments now, sir, I beheve.* 

Archer Dawe turned and saw James Barr and Dr Hislop 
descending the staircase. They passed him and the under- 
manager, went down the steps of the front entrance, and 
separated* Barr crossing over to the Station, and Bfisloj 
entering a hansom cab. 

‘No, you need not change my room, thank you,’ saJ''’ 
Archer Dawe to the under-manager, and left him 
not mind at all.’ 

He dawdled about the smokmg-roor* — found two 
went upstairs agam. And once mo’^i securities on him. 
the hole m the door. At 9.10 t’ 

by the man whom he kne"^'^f of the hotel and across to 
locked the door and put ^ 

nurse went along the ne cried. ‘The coffin — ^the coffin — 
cautiously opened hn. We must have them. Get half-a- 
until he saw them' 

back. Now was * dispatched James Barr, Dr Brownson 
the three men wto the nearest pohce-station in charge^ of 
what? ^ constables. Archer Dawe, Mason and some 

In anotheid wondermg railway officials broke open the 
had caused jh, accordmg to the plate upon it, the remains 
the lock ofiarr were supposed to rest. There was a moment 
to be cone when the lid was removed ... 

Q’Ud fourngots, carefully and skilfully packed tight in 
one swifiol. 
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The Coni^iis of the Coffin 

were instantly admitted. Once more Archer Dawe heard 
the key turned in the lock. 

At 8.48 the door was opened agam. Three people came 
out. One of them was the man who, from what the waiter 
had said, was Dr Hislop; another was James Barr; the 
thttd was the lady who had made the fifth at Stephen 
Barr’s dinner-table. She leaned on James Barr s arm a 
held a handkerchief to her eyes. And again the door 
locked as soon as those leaving the room had cross^ 
threshold. 

Archer Bawe shpped out of his room as /' 
thought these people would be clear of the co’’ 
stairs. He reached the hall in time to s/" 
assisting the lady mto a four-wheeled cab 
handkerchief to her eyes and seemed 
When the cab had driven away the 
into the hotel and went to the maub-j 
remamed for some mmutes. Coming oi ^ 
upstairs agam. 

Archer Dawe strolled out of the door, making pi 
of exa m i mn g the weather. Turning in agam he was met* 
by the under-manager, who smiled in an apologetic 
manner. 

‘I believe, sir,’ he said, in a low voice, ‘you are the 
gentleman in 46? ’ 

‘X am,’ rephed Archer Dawe. 

Well, sir, of course it is necessary to keep these sad 
affairs very quiet in an hotel, as you are aware. The poor 

gentleman m 45, the room opposite yours, is dead.’ 

‘Dead?’ 


Yes, sff—he died twenty mmutes ago. Heart failure. 
You arc, I Meve, a medical man. sir. Yes, then you will 
mderstand. He had his own two doctors with him at the 

attacks 

fmed to like to be trans- 

lerrea to another room, src?’ 
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Perhaps a minute passed, and then a trap-door in 
roof opened suddenly, and the head and shoulders of a man 
appeared darkly. He earned a smaU electric flashhght, and 
turned it about mquirmgly. Finally he stepped out on the 
gravel, and glanced about cautiously , after "which he made 
a tour of the roof. He paused ine"vitably at that pomt where 
I had seen the scintdlant pomt of hght, and, stooping- 
picked up a revolver I I had known it was a revolver and 
yet a sort of shudder ran over me. By the hght he earned he 
exammed the weapon, and I, from my window fifty feet 
away, shrouded m the mght, looked with a curiosity no 
degree less than his. It was a smgular appearing firearm- 
short, sturdy, and rather bulky as to barrel; indeed, it 
seemed to have two barrels, one above the other, m general 
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The Contents of the Coffin 

ftrere instantly admitted. Once more Ajcher Dawe heard 
the key turned m the lock. 

At 8.48 the door was opened agam. Three people came 
out. One of them was the man who, from what the waiter 
had said, was Dr Hislop; another was James Barr; the 
third was the lady who had made the fifth at Stephen 
Barr’s dinner-table. She leaned on James Barr’s arm and 
held a handkerchief to her eyes. And agam the door was 
locked as soon as those leaving the room had crossed the 
threshold. 

Archer Dawe shpped out of his room as soon as he 
thought these people would be clear of the corridor and the 
stairs. He reached the hall m tune to see the two men 
assistmg the lady mto a four-wheeled cab. She still held the 
handkerchief to her eyes and seemed to be m great grief. 
When the cab had driven away the two men stepped back 
mto the hotel and went to the manager’s office. There they 
remained for some mmutes. Commg out at length, they went 
upstairs agam. 

Archer Dawe strolled out of the door, makmg pretence 
of examinmg the weather. Turnmg m again he was met 
by the under-manager, who smiled in an apologetic 
manner. 

‘I beheve, sir,’ he said, in a low voice, ‘you are the 
gentleman m 46?’ 

‘I am,’ rephed Archer Dawe. 

Well, sir, of course it is necessary to keep these sad 
affairs very qmet m an hotel, as you are aware. The poor 
gentleman m 45, the room opposite yours, is dead.’ 

‘Dead?’ 

‘Yes, sur— he died twenty minutes ago. Heart failure. 
You are, I beheve, a medical man, sir. Yes, then you will 
understand. He had his own two doctors with him at the 

1 could be done. He has had these attacks 

here before. I was wondering if you would like to be trans- 
ferred to another room, sir?’ 


J. S. Fletcher 

‘No, I don’t know that I should — I am not squeamish 
about these things,’ replied Archer Dawe. 

‘Well, sir, I thought it best to mention it to you. Cer- 
tainly the — ^the body will not be in the house all night. As 
the doctors were well acquainted with the deceased gentle- 
man’s complaint they will be able to certify, so there will 
be no need for an inquest. A — a coffin is commg at half- 
past ten, sir, and they are gomg to remove the body to 
Normancaster, where the dead gentleman hved, by the 
mght mail. These two gentlemen are going to make arrange- 
ments now, sir, I beheve.’ 

Archer Dawe turned and saw James Barr and Dr Hislop 
descending the staircase. They passed him and the under- 
manager, went down the steps of the front entrance, and 
separated, Barr crossing over to the Station, and Ehslop 
entering a hansom cab. 

‘No, you need not change my room, thank you,’ said 
Archer Dawe to the imder-manager, and left him. do 
not mind at all.’ ^ 

He dawdled about the smoking-roquiL' for a while, then 
went upstairs agam. And once mQjife^e apphed himself to 
the hole in the door. At 9.10 l^e nurse came out, followed 
by the man whom he kne?w as Dr Brownson. Brownson 
locked the door and put ^che key in his pocket. He and the 
nurse went along the /corridor whispering. Archer Dawe 
cautiously opened Kus_ -door and tip-toed after them 
untflt];ie saw thenji descend the stairs. Then he hurried 
backr-Now was chance! The two women were gone; 
the three men wJere gone. There could be nothmg in 45 but — 
what? 

In anothei^ instant he had wjhipped out the key which he 
had caused/ to be made that mormng, had shpped it into 
the lock of/ the door behmd which ^ much mystery seemed 
to be conc/ealed, and had entered thc.room. His hand sought 
and fou^nd the electric light, and m it'flashed out he took 
one swil°^ glance around him, - 
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fhe neither d^d 

^■ntv. __ in order. 

Xhe room ^ it. Eve^^|^^ ^g^nst the -w^; 

roan nor Uvmg ^tood side hy ^ smaUe 

wee travelling .trapped, stood n^ Stephen 

one, ^th him the the hed. But on the 

the smoldng-ro^ ‘^,,0 looked at him 

^hisky-^^“ y employed. M Archer ^^rnoon. 

son was ,,.nd’s words of the p 

he thought of pVantl’ „ trad he shppe^ 

‘Dawe, it’s a da g^gp^jea Barr he? S unless he had 

. Put where cou d’ 'Well, anyw y, would 

out of w- hotel ^"^Xiuroself. Mason s jen 

very skilfully f^r news. At ten nunute P 

foSw him. He ,omed Brownson; 

James Barr came backend J eotnewhat ^ 

minutes past Archer Dawe. i^ess and 

tiously betrayed symptoms of gPued ^ ^ 

betook himself upstairs. And once^® ^^atre-hit had m 
the httle peep-hole which his mgeniOy ^ ^ ^ 

the night before. \ . Brov^so^ 

A. few minutes later James Barr aiiL . 

upstmrs and entered 45. Five more mmui^ ^ 

then the watcher heard the tread of sevA^^^^^^on. 
soundmg on the corridor in the opposite dAt^^ ^ 

Hislop came mto view — ^followed by four Ta.&a.\ 
oak coffin. Two other men came behind. ^ ’ 

And now Archer Dawe noted a significant circ opened it» 
When Hislop tapped at the door and J ames Barr and 

these two and Brownson- took the coffin from the ^ive, 

carried it withm the room. Then the door was lock 
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ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five minutes went by — the 
door was opened. The six men entered the room — came out 
agam, carrying the coffin. They went away with it by the 
way they had come, Hislop foUowmg them. Then James 
Barr and Brownson came out of the room, locked the door, 
and went downstairs. When Archer Dawe, following them, 
reached the hall, they were crossmg from the^jlotel to the 
station. U 

At that moment a hansom, the horse of which had 
obviously been urged to its full extent, dashed up to the 
entrance. Mason sprang out and ran up the steps. He saw 
Archer Dawe — seized him. 

‘Dawet’ he exclaimed. *We got him — got him at Vic- 
toria! He was off for the Continent, and then for the 
Argentine. We got him to the Yard, and by George! he’s 
given us the shp after all — for ever! He must have had 
something concealed m a hollow tooth — ^he’s poisoned 
himself!’ 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed Archer Dawe. 

‘As a door-nail!’ said Mason. ‘But — ^we found two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of securities on him. 
And . . .’ 

Archer Dawe dragged him out of the hotel and across to 
the station. 

‘Quick, man, qmck!’ he cried. ‘The coffin — ^the coffin — 
and the other three men. We must have them. Get half-a- 
dozen pohce — qmck ! ’ 

When'they had dispatched James Barr, Dr Brownson 
and Dr Hislop, to the nearest police-station in charge of 
certam stalwart constables. Archer Dawe, Mason and some 
mquisitive and wondermg railway officials broke open the 
coffin m which, according to the plate upon it, the remains 
of Stephen Barr were supposed to rest. There was a moment 
of suspense when the lid was removed . . . 

Lead mgots, carefully and skilfully packed tight in 
cotton-wool. 
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The Mystery of 
Room 666 


Jacques Futrelle 


It was only a fleeting glimpse I caught of her as she sped 
along the hnlhantly lighted hallway, past the half-open 
door of my room. A young woman she was, with the splendid 
grace of youth m her carriage, lithe as a leopard, supple of 
hmb — a young woman, and yet such a facel Youth was no 
longer there — it had been obhterated by the merciless hand 
of sorrow; but beauty there was — ^the cold, colourless, 
deadly beauty of marble. Her lips were slightly parted, her 
great, dark eyes widely distended, and it seemed to me in 
that bare instant there was somethmg of fear m them — 
horror even. Flymg tendrils of her hair, escaping from, the 
heavy veil, coupled with the pallor of her face, gave "to her 
a weird, witch-hke appearance. 

For ten, perhaps fifteen, mmutes I had been standing 
beside my open window overlookmg the adjoining roofs, 
breathmg m deeply the clean, cool, salt-tmged air swept in 
from the sea. I had been in my room no longer than that. 
I had not ^en paused to turn on the electric lights on 
entering, but had gone straight to the window, opened it, 
and had remamed-beside it, motionless there m the dark- 
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ness. Of late I had not been well. It was some absurd 
nervous trouble, accompanied by giddiness, a poundmg of 
blood in my ears, and queer, throbbing pains in my head, 
which at times drove me well-nigh frantic. The breeze at 
the window was grateful; it dissipated the oppressiveness of 
the room, and the tormentmg pams were eased. 

As I say, I had been standing there some ten or fifteen 
minutes, staring out over the gloomy, uneven roofs below 
me. Perhaps you know the fascination of a single scmtillant 
point in the darkness? Perhaps you know how it compels 
your attention? Well, after a little time I had noticed such 
a pomt of light, a mere ghnt on the roof of the house twice 
removed. I thought at first it was a fragment of glass 
shimng by reflected light from some window in the hotel 
where I lived. For no other reason than the sheer brightness 
of it, I continued to stare at the pomt of hght; and finally it 
seemed to become a tangible object 1 A revolver! The 
thought startled me a little. Yes, a revolver! The longer I 
looked the more certain I grew. The hght was flashed back 
to me by the short mckeUed barrel of it, and it seemed 
somehow to grow clearer as I looked. I couldn’t see, and 
yet — knew. 

Perhaps a mmute passed, and then a trap-door in the 
roof opened suddenly, and the head and shoulders of a man 
appeared darkly. He carried a small electric flashhght, and 
turned it about mquiringly. FmaUy he stepped out on the 
gravel, and glanced about cautiously, after which he made 
a tour of the roof. He paused inevitably at that pomt where 
I had seen the scmtillant point of hght, and, stooping — 
picked up a revolver! I had known it was a revolver and 
yet a sort of shudder ran over me. By the hght he earned he 
exammed the weapon, and I, from my window fifty feet 
away, shrouded m the night, looked with a cunosity no 
degree less than his. It was a singular appearing firearm — 
short, sturdy, and rather bulky as to barrel; indeed, it 
seemed to have two barrels, one above the other, m general 
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The Mystery of Room 666 

sliape not at all unlike an old-fastiioned Derringer pistol . . . 
After a time the man disappeared down the trap, and gloom 
fell again on the roof. The scintillant point was gone I 
All this was before I saw the woman in the hallway. I 
don’t know just how many minutes had elapsed before my 
reverie was broken by the quick, distinct swish-swish of 
skirts. That, too, startled me a httle, I think, because it 
seemed so near, almost in the room I whirled about. My 
door was half open — 1 had not been aware of it — and I took 
a couple of steps m that direction. It was then that the 
woman flashed by, along the hghted haUway. Brief as my 
glimpse of her was, I noted every detail — the deadly pallor 
of her face, the terror m her dark eyes, the splendid youth 
of her body. 

Certainly it was not more than half a mmute that I stood 
starmg at the spot where she had been, and then, impelled 
by nothmg save curiosity, unless, indeed, it was a sug- 
gestion of stealth m her manner, a mocking noiselessness in 
her tread, and the strangeness of her face, I went to the 
door and peered out. It was a haUway without turns in the 
direction she had gone, but she was not in sight. Obviously, 
then, she had entered one of the rooms beyond mme. Which 
one? I didn’t know, and besides, it was no concern of mine. 
It was only midnight; there was nothing starthng about her 
bemg there, and the fact that I had not heard a door open 
or close was of no consequence in itself Yet I wondered 
which room she had entered Perhaps it was simply that 
my imagination had been whetted by the smgular mcident 
I had witnessed on the roof. 

I was ]ust (m the pomt of closmg my door and turning on 
the electnc lights when there came to me the mufiled crash 
of a revolver shot ' 'There was no mistaking the sound. It 
came from somewhere doNvh the hallway, m the direction 
the woman had gone For an mstant I stood still, hstemng, 
but only for an instant; then I flxmg my door wide and ran 
out I don’t know just where I mtended to go, or what I 
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intended to do. However, events in their natural course 
shaped my decision, for the door of Room 666 burst open 
almost m my face, and there was the woman coming out! 

She paused at sight of me, and snatched her veil down, 
hiding her features- 

‘ What’s the matter?’ I demanded excitedly. ‘What 
happened?’ 

She didn’t answer; instead she tried to dart past me. 
Instmctively I put out both hands to stop her and seized 
one of her wrists. It shpped through my fingers, as a serpent 
might have done; I was pushed violently backward, stumbled 
a little, and went reelmg against the wall behind me. When 
I straightened up again I was just in time to see the woman 
VAnishmg down the stairs. 

I made no effort to pursue her; I didn’t even pause to 
investigate the cause of her jflight. Instead I ran mto my 
own room, three doors away, and telephoned to the office. 

‘ Someone has been murdered in Room 666 ! ’ I explamed 
hastily to the telephone girl. *A woman fired the shot. I 
tried to stop her, but she escaped and ran down the stairs. 
She is still m the hotel. Don’t let her get away.’ 

And then for a little time, I don’t know just what hap- 
pened. My best recollection is of a sudden, crushmg return 
of the hideous pains m my head, due probably to the quick 
excitement, and a sickening weakness m my legs. I may 
have fallen; I don’t know. Finally, I heard the rattle and 
clatter of the lift door as it opened, immediately followed 
by the rush of heavy feet m the hallway. I peered out. Here 
was the house detective, and with him Verbeck, the head 
night-clerk, a policeman in uniform, and a couple^ of 
frightened page boys. 

‘Did you catch the woman?’ I queried breathlessly. 
‘No,* responded the house detective, Garron by name. 
‘Was it you that ’phoned the office?’ 

I nodded Garron stopped still and regarded me curi- 
ously. He was tall, shght, with deep-set eyes, and the face 
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of a ferret, done in chalks I don’t believe I’ve ever seen 
another man who shows in his countenance so little the 
colour of life. 

Suddenly he turned away and went on to Room 666, 
with the rest of us at his heels. The door stood wide open, 
and we paused at the darkened threshold, waiting for him 
to turn on the hght. It came at last, a flood of it . . . The 
thing I saw there wrung a scream from my bps It was the 
figure of a man lymg prone upon the floor, face down, with 
his right hand outstretched towards us, grasping a revolver. 
Beside -was a dark crimson stam, and from that, lead- 
ing backward into the room, disappearmg beyond the bed, 
was a httle trail of blood. It was as if, wounded, he had 
dragged himself across the floor. Perhaps he had been trymg 
to reach the door, or the telephone beside the door. 

‘Is he dead?’ demanded the policeman. 

Not dead! My heart leaped, and then seemed to stand 
still. I laid a hand upon Verbeck’s shoulder to steady myself. 

Garron dropped on his knees beside the prostrate man, 
and pressed his ear to the body over the heart. 

‘He’s dead all right,’ he said brutally. 

With the assistance of the pohceman he turned the body 
over. Fascinated, unable to avert my eyes, I looked mto 
the upturned face, and, lookmg, screamed again. I beheve 
I should have fallen had not Verbeck been there to support 
me. 

‘Do you know him?’ Garron asked abruptly. ‘You, I 
mean, ^ Meredith?’ 

Thus directly addressed, I suppose I faltered. The horror 
of the crimson stains, the little trad the dying man had left 
behind him as he crept across the floor, the agony on the 
dead face must have unnerved me. I remember my heart 
was poundmg frightfully, my head seemed burstmg. 

‘Yes, I know him,’ I rephed, the words commg with an 
effort. ‘Frank Spencer, his name is I have known him for 
years; he’s an old friend of mine.’ 
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‘You didn’t happen to know he was stopping in the 
hotel?’ Garron went on. 

His deep-set eyes were glowing into mine \vith a fire 
which suddenly aroused an unaccountable anger within me; 

I seemed to feel a note of accusation in the curt, abrupt 
questions. 

‘Why do you ask?’ I demanded defiantly. 

‘If he had been an old friend, and you had kno^vn he was 
in the hotel where you lived, in all probabihty you would 
have known the number of his room, particularly as it is 
only three doors from your own,’ Garron explamed, 
patiently. ‘You ’phoned downstairs that someone had been 
murdered in Room 666. You didn’t mention Mr Spencer’s 
name — only the number of his room; therefore I assume 
that you did not know he was m the hotel ? ’ 

‘No, I didn’t know he was in the hotel,’ I replied, hesi- 
tatmg at the vague menace in Garron’s manner. ‘I didn’t 
know he was here.’ 

Garron turned to the night clerk. 

‘How long has Spencer been here, Mr Verbeck?’ 

‘Nearly a week,’ was the reply. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ Garron went on, ‘there has been no 
one hvmg m this section of the hotel — mean on this floor — 
for the last three or four days, except Mr Meredith, here, 
and Mr Spencer?’ 

‘No one at all.’ 

‘And certamly no woman?’ 

Verbeck shook his head. 

‘But there was a woman,’ I blazed angnly. ‘I saw her. If 
you had taken the trouble to guard the entrance to the 
hotel instead of rushmg up here, where you can do a dead 
man no good, you might possibly have caught her.’ 

‘If the woman was in the hotel when you ’phoned to the 
office she has not escaped, beheve me,’ Garron assured me ' 
quietly. ‘Every exit is guarded; she would, not be allowed 
to pass.’ 
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‘If she was in the hotel?’ I repeated. ‘I say she was; I 

saw her!’ ^ t i i.u 

All this tune Garron had been on his knees beside the 

dead man. Now he arose, said something aside to the 

policeman, who instantly turned and stared at me, from 

top to toe. 

‘We know you have been ill, Mr Meredith,’ Garron was 
saying with quick courtesy, ‘and this excitement has prob- 
ably been too much for you. I would suggest that you go 
to your room, and if you have any stimulant there, take it. 
You are white as a sheet.’ 

Supported by Verbeck, I returned to my room. It was 
only a httle while after that Garron rapped on the door 
and entered. Under the influence of a quieting potion I 
was qmte myseK again; the pams m my head had almost 
gone. He dropped mto a chair 

‘The woman‘s’ I mquued. ‘Did they catch her?’ 

He shook his head slowly. 

‘No woman left the hotel from the time you ’phoned to 
the office,’ he rephed. ‘If she is m the hotel she will be 
caught, take my word for it. I should like to have a descrip- 
tion of that woman as you remember her, and just whatever 
else you know of all this.’ 

I told him, frankly, everythmg I have set down here, even 
to the apparently unconnected detail of a man havmg 
picked up what seemed to be a revolver on the roof two 
houses away. I concluded by givmg him a mmute descrip- 
tion of the woman. Durmg all that time he said nothing — 
only stared at me, stared imtil I came to feel a sort of 
hypnotic influence m the deep-set eyes. 

‘You didn’t turn on the electricity when you entered this 

room, and you did leave your door open?’ he queried at 
the end 

‘I didn’t leave the door open,’ I corrected. ‘I remember 
distmctly havmg closed it behind me. It must have swune 

nnf»n . o 
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He arose, opened the door, then closed it casually. The 
bolt didn’t catch; it swung back on its hinges. The inci- 
dent, trivial as it was, brought to me a thrill of elation. 

‘Why didn’t you turn on your hght?’ he resumed as he 
sat down. 

‘The room was hot and stuffy, I was feehng lU, and my 
first thought was to open the wmdow.’ 

‘ I believe I stated the facts correctly when I said you had 
’phoned downstairs that someone had been murdered in 
666, did I not?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You used the word “murdered”?* 

‘As I remember it I did.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I had heard the shot, I had seen the woman escape, and 
naturally my first thought was of murder,’ I explained. ‘I 
was excited when I went to the ’phone.’ ; 

‘But you didn’t know there had been murder V 
‘No, I didn’t htum it.’ 

‘You say you heard the shot. You didn’t by any chance 
hear more than one shot?’ 

‘ Only one. Was more than one fired ? ’ 

‘Two shots, at least. One of them entered Spencer’s 
body in the back, just below the heart, the other was 
embedded m the woodwork of the door.’ He paused a 
moment. ‘Tjie shot that was embedded in the woodwork of 
the door was fired from Spencer’s revolver — ^the one he held 
m his hand when we found him.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘If the two shots had been fired simultaneously,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘there would have been the sound of only one.’ 

‘If they had been fired simultaneously Spencer must 
have been standmg with his back towards his assailant, 
and would have been shooting in the opposite direction,’ 
Garron explained patiently. ‘Therefore one of the shots 
must have been fired after the other.’ 
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I offered no explanation of this fact, an obvious one, now 
that he had called attention to it. 

‘I heard only one shot,* I insisted. 

Suddenly the mask of courtesy dropped from Garron, his 
tone hardened. 

‘You didn’t enter Room 666 from the time you heard the 
shot fired untd I came upstairs?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘You are positive?’ 

‘Absolutely positive.’ 

‘You didn’t so much as lay a finger on Spencer’s body 
while you were m the room with me? ’ 

‘No.’ I shuddered. 

‘Don’t you know,’ he went on mercilessly, ‘don’t you 
know that there was no woman concerned m this affair at 
all?’ 

The question brought me to my feet, and I stood for an 
instant swaying giddily imder the blmding anger which 
possessed me. I tried to speak; no words came. 

‘As a matter of fact, now, what motive led you to 
murder Spencer ? ’ Garron demanded. 

‘How dare you ask me such a question?’ My voice came 
at last. ‘You make a direct accusation. Why?’ 

‘Your hand, man — your hand I’ Garron exclaimed vio- 
lently. ‘The back of it. is covered with blood. I saw it when 
you met us at the door just after we came up here. There, 
by Spencer’s body, I called the policeman’s attention to it.’ 

I glanced down at my nght hand, amazed, speechless. 
Blood, yes — a great splotch of it; it seemed to expand and 
grow imtil there was a perfect crimson sea of it! How came 
it there? How could it have been there all that time to have 
passed unnoticed? So this was why Garron had suspected 

me from the first, and I had not misinterpreted his brutal 
questions! 

. . . For a long time I remembered nothing . . . When 
semi-consciousness came I seemed to be looking down a 
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long, narrow passageway, hedged with steel bars. At its 
end hung a rope ... A man was being bound and capped; 
he was shrieking . . . When I opened my eyes a doctor was 
sittmg beside my bed. A few minutes later I was formally 
placed under arrest, charged with the murder of Frank 
Spencer. 

On the following day a lawyer came to see me in my cell. 
He was an old friend of my father. He found me at the tiny 
wash-basm scrubbing the back of my right hand. He asked 
many questions m no way touchmg upon the murder, the 
while he studied my face, my eyes, with an expression of 
growmg surprise. 

‘I think perhaps you ought to know,’ he said gravely, 
‘that the pistol with which you — ^with which Spencer was 
shot was picked up on the roof of the house two doors 
away.’ 

‘Yes. I told Garron that I had seen a man find it.’ 

‘It was thrown from a wmdow of the hotel,’ he went on. 
‘The servant m the house who occupied the room immedi- 
ately beneath the spot where the pistol fell heard it strike, 
and thinking that someone was trying to force the trap- 
door, dressed and went up to investigate. He found the 
weapon, which proved to be a Maxim noiseless V I was 
silent. ‘It looks something like an old Derringer, the part 
underneath, which looks like a second barrel, is really the 
muffler.’ 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

‘Garron got possession of it,’ he continued slowly. ‘It 
was turned over to the pohce, and they managed to find a 
man who says he sold it. He will sxvear he sold it to youl You 
paid for it with a personal cheque V 

If he had expected to startle me with this accusation, he 
was disappomted. There were two shots fired m Room 666, 
according to Garron. If one had been fired with a noiseless 
weapon, of course I could have heard only one! In a way it 
was a pomt for me. 
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‘My boy,’ the lawyer said solemnly, after a long time, and 
as he talked his stern eyes grew dim, ‘I’ve known you ever 
smce you were a little chap. Then you were sickly, nervous 
— a weakling. I’ve watched you grow into manhood with 
an awful fear upon me of what was coming. It has come. 
Your mother died m a sanatorium. Thank God that neither 
she nor your father is alive now to know.’ He paused, and 
Vns eyes grew stem again; his hps were rigid. ‘As the friend 
of your father I shall do the best I can for you. But there’s 
only one thing to do — ^you must plead insamty I ’ 

I came to my feet in a rage, my arms outstretched to 
throttle him. Across the back of my right hand was a great 
crimson splotch; I shuddered, and thrust it behmd me. 

‘You mean that you believe I am guilty?’ I almost 
screamed. ‘And you’ve just eaUed yourself a friend of my 
father r 

‘The circumstantial chain is complete,’ said the lawyer 
gently, ‘perhaps with the exception of havmg established a 
motive.’ 

‘Ah I’ I exclaimed triumphantly. ‘There was no motive; 
there could be none. That’s where I shall beat them; and 
beat you, smce you beheve I murdered him.’ 

‘Insane men need no motives,’ was the answer. ‘I wall 
admit, to please you, that you beheve you saw this woman 
you mentioned; I will even admit that you don’t remember 
havmg shot Spencer. But you are not yourself, my boy. The 
disease that wnrecked your mother’s life — well I’ he arose. ‘I 
shall plead msamty when you are arraigned.’ 

And I shall deny itl’ I declared violently. ‘I shall prove 
that I am not insane I ’ 

‘The mmute you ‘do you send yourself to the. scaffold,’ 
he said gravely, ‘ and all the skill of all the law^^ers m aU the 
world won’t save you!’ 

. . . After a time he went away, and I lay stretched on 
my cot for hours, thmkmg, thmkmg ... The blood splotch 
still glowed crimson on my right handl . . . A long, narrow 
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passageway, hedged with steel, and at its end a rope! . . . 
Finally, I slept. 

When I awoke some great change had been wrought in 
me. I saw clearly the way to save myself, to rend the cir- 
cumstantial net which bound me. They all believed me 
guilty, even my own lawyer — this friend of my father! I 
would prove them mistaken, and I would prove it by 
evidence. 

Strangely enough, I began by sending for Garron. He 
came into my cell with only a word of greetmg, and seated 
himself opposite me, with expectation burning m his deep- 
set eyes, his chalky face expressionless. 

‘It is not a confession,’ I told him. ‘I know you believe 
that I bed about havmg seen a woman pass my door, about 
havmg heard a single shot. I know that the blood-spot on 
my hand, coupled with the finding of a Maxim noiseless 
pistol, which IS supposed to be mine, will be dammng evi- 
dence in a court of law. I know all these things, and yet I 
am gomg to ask you to save me, because I know you to be 
clever, and I don’t beheve you would do any man an m- 
justice.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said qmetly. 

‘In the beginnmg you must assume that my story of the 
woman is true,’ I continued ‘You need not reaUy beheve 
it, but you must act is if you did beheve it — act, m other 
words, as if you were trying to save me rather than convict 
me?’ 

‘I understand ’ 

‘ Only one question,’ I rushed on with the feverish exalta- 
tion of confidence and enthusiasm m my manner. ‘Was 
any trace found of a woman by any of your men ? Did you 
find any?’ 

‘No,’ he rephed. ‘If there was a woman she didn’t leave 
the hotel that mght, and there was not one woman in the 
hotel who answers the description you gave. Not even a 
servant,’ he added. ‘I may say, too, that no one connected 
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'With the hotel remembers that a woman entered the build- 
mg that night/ 

‘I am not assuming that she was in the hotel. She left 
it, and I dare say she left it within fifteen minutes of the 

time I saw her.’ 

‘How?’ he queried curiously. 

‘There are always fire-escapes,’ I suggested. ‘It would 
be only a drop of a few feet from the bottom platform to the 
groundj and behind the hotel at least two of these fire- 
escapes open on an alley. Now, the woman ran downstairs 
from the sixth floor, where my room is; therefore, if she 
did get away by a fire-escape, it was either from the fifth 
floor, or one below that. AU the fire-escapes open by windows 
mto the halls.’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of that,* he adrmtted frankly. 

‘As a matter of fact, when you saw the blood on my hand 
you were so firmly convmced of my guilt, that no par- 
ticular effort was made to locate the woman, except to 
guard the exits, was there?’ I asked. ‘Now — ^we are always 
assuming that there was a woman — if a woman opened a 
wmdosv and clambered out upon a fire-escape, she would 
probably leave some trace of it somewhere. And, of nec- 
e^ity, she would be compelled to leave the wmdow un- 
locked bebmd her.’ 

‘Of courser A strange expression was creeping mto 
Garron’s eyes. I was unable to read it. 

‘Further, it is well to remember that a woman is ham- 
pered by skirts,’ I continued. ‘That being true, she may 
ha’ve taken hold of the window -frame to puU herself up 
and Heavens' Man! Don’t you see? There is a chance she 

hit a blood-sbnn on the window-frame, if she did touch 
It’’ 

tor a minute or more Gurron merely stared at me. 

‘ In Ml tbL>,' he said measurcdly at last, ‘we must forget 
of the blood-stain on your hand?’ 

‘No, don't forget ill’ I exclaimed sharply, ‘Remember 
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it! But remember, too, that I tried to stop that woman; 
that I even took hold of her wnst. She wriggled away like a 
snake, and pushed me backward against the wall. If — 
leaned forward eagerly — ‘if there was blood on her hand, 
thafs where I got it on miner 

‘I hadn’t thought of that,’ Garron said agam. 

‘You hadn’t thought of any of these things, because you 
assumed off-hand that I was the murderer,’ I declared 
bitterly. ‘Yet you haven’t found a motive — ^you never will 
find a motive.’ 

Some subtle change was workmg m Garron’s face, ^ad 
I convmced him of this new possibility? I wondered. 

‘I think you have a right to assume,’ he remarked finally, 
‘that we didn’t go as far in our investigation as we should. 
Beheve me, now. I’ll go to the end.’ 

‘And search Spencer’s room,’ I urged. ‘Search it closely. 
If that woman had dropped a handkerchief — a jewel — 
.anythmgl’ 

He nodded. A fever of madness was upon me, but it was 
the madness of relief . . . He went away, and for hours, it 
seemed, I sat starmg' dully at the crimson splotch on the 
back of my right hand . . . 

V 

* * « 

Garron came again about dusk At sight of fiim I fairly 
leaped at the bars of my cell. The turnkey opened the door, 
and Garron entered, silent, inscrutable. Good news or bad ? 
Which? 

‘Well?’ I demanded fiercely. 

‘On the ledge of the window which opens to the fire- 
escape from the hall of the fourth floor,’ he began, without 
prelimmary, ‘I foimd certain scratches and marks, which 
may have been made by somebody clambering out at that 
window. The window was unlocked.’ 

I tried to shout my joy! I couldn’t. My vocal cords 
seemed paralysed; my body was tense. 
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‘It so happens,’ Garron went on evenly, ‘that the fire- 
escape has been recentiy painted. The even surface of the 
paint was broken by unmistakable marks of foot-pnnts 

the foot-prints of a woman.’ 

Again I tried to speak; there was only an in^ticuiate 
cry. Then suddenly came again those crushing pains in my 

head; the cell spun about me. 

‘The paving in the alley beneath the fire-escape is 

cement,’ Garron continued, ‘so it is impossible to say 
whether anyone dropped from the last landing to the 

ground.’ 

‘But the foot-prints?’ I gasped. ‘They would show if the 
woman was going up or down? ’ 

‘They indicate that she was going down,’ came the 
cautious reply. ‘Also I found on one side of the window- 
frame, at about the pomt where a person would take hold 
of it . . .’ 

‘A blood-staml’ I burst out. It was too good to be 
truel . . . ‘Thank God!’ 

‘It seemed to be ablood-stam, a small one,’ Garron cor- 
rected in the same unemotional voice. ‘I ’cut away the 
wood With the stain on it, and have tmmed it over to a 
skilled analyst for examination.’ 

‘And if he says it is a blood-stain? ’ 

‘Your story begins to soimd plausible,’ Garron answered 
in the same monotonous voice. ‘Meanwhile, at your sug- 
gestion, I made another search of Spencer’s room.’ He 
paused, and there came some perceptible change in the 
ferret-hke face, a narrowing of the deep glowing eyes, a 
tightening of the pale lips. It was wammg enough. ‘I found 
this,’ he added. 

Casually he extended his open hand. In it lay a tie-pin a 

soht^ ruby surrounded by pearls ... I didn’t scream 
Again that long, narrow passageway, and at its end a 
rope! . • • Here was a critical point; he had tried to trick 
me ... If I had so much as lifted my hand to my tie! . 
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‘One of the page-boys has identified this pin as yours,’ 
Garron was saying. 

‘Mine? ’ I queried, and I was surprised at the cool steadi- 
ness of my voice. ‘No. I have one something like it, a pearl 
surrounded hy rubies. You’ll find it somewhere in my be- 
longings.’ I took the pin m my hand. ‘In just what part of 

the room did you find this ? * 

‘All the way across the room from where we found 
Spencer,’ was the reply. ‘It had been dropped near a 
window — ^the window from which the pistol must have 
been thrown. It’s the only one in that room overlookmg 
the roof; it was open.’ 

‘Seems to me it’s Spencer’s pin,’ I remarked, heedless 
of his other statements. ‘ I think I’ve seen him wear it. Any- 
way, it’s of no value as a clue to the woman.’ 

‘But,’ Garron suggested quickly, ‘if that pin is yours, if it 
could be 'proved to be yours, it would be the last hnk 
needed. You wouldn’t have a chance to clear yourself.’ 

‘True,’ I agreed, and I smiled a httle. ‘I bought my 
pearl and ruby pin from Spink’s. Perhaps there’s a record 
there. And now this Maxim noiseless pistol,’ I went on. 
‘The pohce are prepared to prove, I understand, that the 
pistol with which Spencer was killed— the one that was 
found on the roof— is one that I bought and paid for with a 
personal cheque?’ 

‘Yes,’ he nodded,. 

‘I did buy such a weapon a few months ago, on the eve 
of my departure for Germany. I paid for it with a personal 
cheque, and either lost it, or it was stolen, in Berhn. There 
are possibly not more than three or four hundred of these 
pistols m existence; they are aU alike, and they are not 
numbered. If the woman came to this hotel to kill Spencer, 
and she knew such a thmg as a noiseless pistol existed, 
isn t it quite possible that she, too, purchased one? In that 
case she could have walked m and shot bun, and walked 
away with no one any the wiser. I heard one shot. Now we 
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know tliat was the shot fired by Spencer after he himself 

had been shot in the back! ’ 

After a long time Garron nodded his understanding. 
‘Therefore, there remain only three thmgs for you to do,’ 
I rushed on. ‘First, look through my belongings, and see if 
you can find the tie-pin with the pearl and small rubies, and 
if you don’t, go to Spink’s and satisfy yourself I bought 
such a pin; second go to the gun shop where I bought the 
noiseless pistol—it’s the sole agency in London~and see 
if one has ever been sold to a woman; third, find the woman 
who left the blood-stain on my hand, whose foot-prints lead 
down the fire-escape. You must find that woman I You’ve 
gone so far with me; you know there is a woman — she 
must be found 1 ’ 

I extended both hands towards him in entreaty; on the 
back of the right stiU glowed that crimson splotch! I thrust 
it behind me, cursing. 

I didn’t see Garron again for more than two weeks, but 
the following day I received a short note from him . It was 
hke this: 


‘i found the pearl and ruby pin in your belongings. 

It has been identified by Spink* s as one you bought {here* 
Three days later there came a telegram for me, dated at a 
small town sixty miles from London; 

‘‘Analyst reports that stain on window-frame is human 
blood. Garron.* 

That s all there was of it, but no man who never stood 

in the shadow of death may know what it meant to me. 

Then came a long silence, a week, ten days, and no word 
from Garron. Where was he? What was he doing in the 
small country town? My lawyer, this friend of my father, 
c^e to see me. I cursed him and he went away, shaldng 


scrutaole of face, silent as ever T 

frantically at sight of Tjie tumt ^be barf 

^ mm. me turnkey admitted him; ht 
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dropped down on my cot and sat without speaking, while 
the gaoler’s footsteps died away in the distance. Then 
from a pocket he produced a small paper parcel. He opened 
it, and held up — a woman’s glove! Some cry escaped me: 
I reached for it: 

‘Keep your hands off!’ he commanded sharply. ‘There 
are bloodstains on it. Your life depends upon them re- 
maining undisturbed.’ 

‘Ynu found the woman?’ 

‘I found her — ^yes,’ he rephed qmetly. ‘I traced her 
through a photograph I found m Spencer’s trunk. It was a 
picture of a boy, a mere baby, made by a photographer m a 
little Sussex town. I went to that town; the photographer 
told me whose boy it was. The woman is that boy’s mother; 
the boy is Spencer’s son.’ 

‘Spencer’s son?’ I repeated incredulously. ‘To my 
knowledge Spencer was never married.’ 

‘There’s the tragedy of it,’ Garron responded gravely. 
‘It’s the same old story — a woman who trusted a man. The 
boy was born and, in a way, Spencer was fond of him. He 
made hberal allowances to the mother, and they lived 
quietly m the small town. She is known there as Mrs Rosa 
Warren, a widow.’ 

There was a httle pause. 

‘But the glove?’ I demanded suddenly. ‘Where did you 
get that? What has the woman to say? Where is she now? ’ 

‘ She is under arrest,’ Garron resumed. ‘ She admits that 
she went to Spencer’s room about midmght at his request, 
and showed me his note makmg the appomtment for a last 
conference previous to his departure for a long trip abroad. 
He was to transfer a sum of money to her.’ 

‘And she shot him*^’ I broke m fiercely. 

‘Her story of what happened m that room is beyond 
behef,’ Garron contmued. ‘She tapped on the door, she 
says; there was no answer. She opened it and went m, 
closmg it behmd her. The room was dark. She heard some 
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sort of noise and spoke After a moment came a pistol shot 
—the shot you heard. She thought Spencer was trying to 
loll her— remember, this is her story— and opened the door 
to escape. She ran almost into your arms. You seized her; 
she struggled free, and ran down two flights of stairs. She 
knew there would be an alarm, and more to hide her own 
shame than anythmg else, she went through a window to a 
fire-escape, and thence to the ground. The drop from the 
last platform is only about eight feet.’ 

The tortures of hell broke loose m my bram. I rose, 
clasped both my hands to my head, and fell prone. Garron 
lifted me to the cot. After a long time he went on: 

‘Of course, now we know the motive for the murder. She 
loved this man. He had deceived her, and he was going 
away. At the gun-shop a clerk remembered that a noise- 
less pistol had been sold to a woman, but it is doubtful if 
she could be identified after so long a time. Of course, she 
denies this. And the glove!’ 

Agam he held it aloft; I turned on the cot and stared at 
it fascmated. 

‘I found it m her house,’ Garron went on calmly. ‘There 
had been no attempt to conceal it, or even clean it. I think 
that’s all I beheve the woman wdl confess.’ 


‘ And she would have let me go to the scaffold ! ’ I cora- 
plamed. 

... A long, narrow passageway, hedged with steel. At 
its end was a rope ... A woman was being bound, . . 
She was shrieking! 

I was arraigned and dismissed without trial The woman 


had made further statements of a damaging nature, and 
despite her pitiful protestations of innocence, she was held. 
The cham of evidence against her was complete. I re- 
member only the final words of the judge who set me free. 

‘. . . an insane man who, by the sheer cunnmg of his 
madness, has broken down the circumstantial evidence 
against himself and proven the probable guilt of a wo^n 
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now under arrest. The prisoner is discharged in the custody 
of his friends.’ 

Two days after that I went into the consulting room of a 
surgeon and held out my right hand. 

‘Please amputate that hand at the wrist,’ I requested. 

He stared at me as if I were mad. 

‘Amputate it?’ he repeated. ‘Why?’ 

‘It’s covered with blood, and it won’t come off,’ I told 
him. 

* * * 

Mr Howard Meredith, whose statement is set forth above, 
committed suicide four days after he vfas set free. In a 
short note, mcoherent and barely decipherable, he said: 

‘It is not just that a woman should die for what she did 
not do. I killed Spencer. I shot him m the back and I 
thought I had killed him; then threw the pistol out of a 
wmdow. He had said I was msane, so my act was justifiable. 
He shot at the woman who entered in the dark, thinkmg 
it was me. I bought the tie-pm m Germany. Garron is a 
fool; so is the judge who set me free.’ 
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The Man Who Cut Off 
My Hair 


Richard Marsh 


My name is Judith Lee. I am a teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
I teach them by what is called the oral system — ^that is, 
the hp-readmg system. When people pronounce a word 
correctly they all make exactly the same movements with 
then hps, so that, without hearing a sound, you only have 
to watch them very closely to know what they are saying. 
Of course, this needs practice, and some people do it better 
and quicker than others. I suppose I must have a special 
sort of knack in that direction, because I do not remember a 


time when, by merely watchmg people speaking at a dis- 
tance, no matter at what distance if I could see them 
clearly , I did not know what they were saying. In my case 
the gift, or knack, or whatever it is, is hereditary. My 
father was a teacher of the deaf and dumb — very success- 
f^ one. His father was, I beheve, one of the originators of 
the oral system. My mother, when she was first married, had 
^ impe^ent in her speech which practically made her 
dumb; though she was stone deaf, she became so expert at 
p-readmg that she could not only teU what others were 

saymg, but she could speak herself— audibly althouab cl. 
could not hear her own voice. ^ though she 
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So, you see, I have lived in the atmosphere of lip-reading 
all my life. When people, as they often do, think my skill 
at it borders on the marvellous, I always explain to them 
that it is nothing of the kind, that mine is simply a case of 
‘practice makes perfect.’ This knack of mine, in a way, 
is almost equivalent to another sense. It has led me into 
the most singular situations, and it has been the cause of 
many really extraordmary adventures. I will tell you of 
one which happened to me when I was qmte a child, the 
details of which have never faded from my memory. 

My father and mother were abroad, and I was staying, 
with some old and trusted servants, in a httle cottage 
which we had in the country. I suppose I must have been 
between twelve and thirteen years of age. I was retummg 
by train to the cottage from a short visit which I had been 
paymg to some friends. In my compartment there were two 
persons beside myself — an elderly woman who sat m front 
of me, and a man who was at the other end of her seat. At 
a station not very far from my home the woman got out; a 
man got m and placed himself beside the one who was 
already there. I could see they were acquaintances — they 
began to talk to each other. 

They had been taUdng together for some minutes in sucbT 
low tones that you could not only not hear their words, you 
could scarcely tell that they were speaking. But that made 
no difference to me; though they spoke in the tmiest 
whisper I had only to look at then* faces to know exactly 
what they were saymg. As a matter of fact, happemng to 
glance up from the magazine I was readmg, I saw the man 
who had been there first say to the other something which 
gave me qmte a start. What he said was this (I only saw the 
fag-end of the sentence): 

‘. . . Myrtle Cottage; it’s got a great, old myrtle in the 
front garden.’ 

The other man said something, but as his face was turned 
from me I could not see what; the tone in which he spoke 
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was so subdued that hearing was out of the question. The 
first man rephed (whose face was to me): 

‘His name is Colegate. He^s an old bachelor, who uses the 
place as a summer cottage. I know him well — all the 
dealers know him. He’s got some of the finest old silver in 
England. There’s a Charles II salt-cellar in the place which 
would fetch twenty pounds an ounce anjrwhere.’ 

The other man sat up erect and shook his head, looking 
straight in front of him, so that I could see what he said, 
though he spoke only in a whisper. 

‘ Old silver is no better than new; you can only melt it.’ 
The other man seemed to grow quite warm, 

‘Only melt it I Don’t be a fool; you don’t know what 
you’re talkmg about. I can get rid of old silver at good 
prices to collectors all over the world; they don’t ask too 
many questions when they think they’re gettmg a bargain. 
That stuff at Myrtle Cottage is worth to us well over a 
thousand; I shall be surprised if I don’t get more for it.’ 

The other man must have glanced at me while I was 
watchmg his companion speak. He was a fair-haired man, 
with a pair of hght blue eyes, and quite a mce complexion. 
He whispered to his fnend: 

‘That infernal kid is watching us as if she were all 
eyes.’ 

The other said: ‘Let her watch. Much good may it do 
her; she can’t hear a word — goggle-eyed brat ! ’ 

What he meant by ‘goggle-eyed’ I didn’t know, and it 
was true that I could not hear; but, as it happened, it was 
not necessary that I should. I think the other must have 
been suspicious, because he replied, if possible, m a smaller 
whisper than ever: 

I should like to twist her skinny neck and throw her out 
on to the hne.’ 

He looked as if he could do it too; such an unpleasant 
oo came mto his eyes that it quite frightened me. After 
, was alone with them; I was quite small; it would have 
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been perfectly easy for him to have done what he said he 
would like to. So I glanced back at my magazine, and left 
the rest of their conversation unwatched. 

But I had heard, or rather seen, enough to set me think- 
ing. I knew Myrtle Cottage qmte well, and the big mjrrtle 
tree; it was not very far from our own cottage. And I knew 
Mr Colegate and his collection of old silver — particularly 
that Charles 11 salt-cellar of which he was so proud. What 
interest had it for these two men*^ Had Mr Colegate come 
to the cottage? He was not there when I left. Or had Mr 
and Mrs Barnes, who kept house for him — had they come? 
I was so yoimg and so simple that it never occurred to me 
that there could be anythmg simster about these two 
whispermg gentlemen. 

They both of them got out at the station before ours 
Ours was a httle village station, with a platform on only 
one side of the hne, the one at which they got out served for 
qmte an important place — our local market town. I thought 
no more about them, but I did think of Mr Colegate and of 
Myrtle Cottage. Dickson, our housekeeper, said that she 
did not believe that anyone was at the cottage, but she 
owned that she was not sure. So after tea I went for a stroU, 
without saying a word to anyone — ^Dickson had such a 
troublesome habit of wantmg to know exactly where you 
were going. My stroll took me to Myrtle Cottage. 

It stood all by itself m a most secluded situation on the 
other side of Woodbarrow Common. You could scarcely 
see the house from the road — ^it was qmte a httle house. 
When I got mto the garden and saw that the front-room 
wmdow was open I jumped to the very natural conclusion 
that some one must be there I went qmckly to the wmdow 
was on the most mtimate terms with everyone about 
the place; I should never have dreamt of announcmg my 
presence in any formal manner — ^and looked m. What I saw 
did surprise me. 

In the room was the man of the tram — ^the man who bad 
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been in my compartment first. He had what seemed to me 
to be IVIr Colegate’s entire collection of old silver spread out 
on the table m front of him, and that very moment he was 
holding up that gem of the collection — the Charles II salt- 
cellar. I had moved very quietly, meaning to take IVIr 
Colegate — if it was he — by surprise; but I doubt if I had 
made a noise that that man would have heard me, he was 
so wrapped up in that apple of Mr Colegate’s eye. 

I did not know what to make of it at all. I did not know 
v/hat to thmk. What was that man doing there? What was 
I to do? Should I speak to him? I was just tiymg to make 
up my mind when some one from behmd lifted me right off 
my feet and, puttmg a hand to my throat, squeezed it so 
tightly that it hurt me. 

‘If you make a sound I’ll choke the life right out of you. 
Don’t you make any mistake about it— I will!’ 

He said that out loudly enough, though it was not so 
very loud either — he spoke so close to my ear. I could 
scarcely breathe, but I could still see, and I could see that 
the man who held me so horribly by the throat was the 

second man of the train. The recognition seemed to be 
mutual. 


If it isn t that infernal brat! She seemed to be all eyes 

m the railway carriage, and, my word, she seems to have 
been all ears too.’ 

^^first man had come to the wmdow. 
of there ?^ ssked. ‘Who’s that kid you’ve got hold 


‘ twisted my face round for the other to look at. 

have ^ oue could 

passed through +1, ^ saying. Hand her in here.’ I was 
a^p oa other, who kept at tight 

^ “ his friend had done, 

e you?’ he asked. ‘I’U g,ve you a chance to 
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answer, but if you try to scream I U twist your head right 
off you.’ 

He loosed his grip just enough to enable me to answer 
if I wished. But I did not wish. I kept perfectly still. His 
companion said: 

‘What’s the use of wasting time? Slit her throat and get 
done with it.’ 

He took from the table a dreadful-looking knife, with a 
blade eighteen mches long, which I knew very well. Mr 
Colegate had it m his collection because of its beautifully 
chased, massive silver handle. It had belonged to one of the 
old Scottish chieftams; Mr Colegate would sometimes 
make me go all over goose-flesh by telling me of some of the 
awful things for which, m the old, lawless, blood-thirsty 
days m Scotland, it was supposed to have been used. I 
knew that he kept it in beautiful condition, with the edge 
as sharp as a razor. So you can fancy what my feelmgs 
were when that man drew the blade across my throat, so 
close to the skm that it all but grazed me. 

‘Before you cut her throat,’ observed his compamon, 
‘we’ll tie her up. We’U make short work of her. This bit 
of rope will about do the dodge.’ 

He had what looked to me like a length of clothes-hne 
m his hand. With it, between them, they tied me to a great 
oak chair, so tight that it seemed to cut right into me, and, 
lest I should scream with the pam, the man with the blue 
eyes tied something across my mouth m a way which made 
it impossible for me to utter a sound. Then he threatened 
me with that knif e agam, and just as I made sure he was 
gomg to cut my throat he caught hold of my hair, which, 
of course, was hanging down my back, and with that dread- 
ful knife sawed the whole of it from my head. 

If I could have got within reach of him at that moment I 
believe that I should have stuck that knife mto him. 
Rage made me half beside myself. He had destroyed what 
was almost the dearest thing in the world to me — ^not 
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because of my own love of it, but on account of my mother’s. 
My mother had often quoted to me, ‘The glory of a woman 
is her hair,’ and she would add that mme was very beauti- 
ful. There certainly was a great deal of it. She was so 
proud of my hair that she had made me proud of it to^ 
for her sake. And to think that this man could have robbed 
me of it in so hideous a way I I do believe that at the 

moment I could have killed him. 

I suppose he saw the fury which possessed me, because 
he laughed and struck me across the face with my own 
hair. 

‘I’ve half a mmd to cram it down your throat,’ he said. 
‘It didn’t take me long to cut it off, but I’ll cut your throat 
even quicker — ^if you so much as try to move, my little 
dear.’ 

The other man said to him: 

‘ She can’t move and she can’t make a sound either. You 
leave her alone Come over here and attend to business. 

‘I’ll learn her,’ rephed the other man, and he lifted my 
hair above my head and let it fall all over me. 

They proceeded to wrap up each piece of Mr Colegate s 
collection in tissue paper, and then to pack the whole mto 
two queer-shaped bags — pretty heavy they must have been. 
It was only then that I realized what they were doing 
they were stealing Mr Colegate’s collection; they were 
gomg to take it away. The fury which possessed me as I 
sat there, helpless, and watched them! The pain was bad 
enough, but my rage was worse. When the man who had 
cut off my hair moved to the window with one of the bags 
held in both bis hands — ^it was as much as he could carry — 
he said to ids companion, with a glance towards me: 
Hadn 1 1 better cut her throat before I go? ’ 

You can come and do that presently,’ replied the other, 
you 11 find her waiting.’ Then he dropped his voice and 
I saw him say: ‘Now you qmte understand?’ The other 
nodded. ‘What is it?’ 
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The face of the man who had cut my hair was turned 
towards me. He put his hps very close to the other, speak- 
ing m the timest whisper, which he never dreamed could 
reach my ears: ‘Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Bnghton Railway.’ 

The other whispered, ‘That’s right. You’d better make 
a note of it; we don’t want any bunglmg.’ 

‘No fear, I’m not likely to forget.’ Then he repeated his 
previous words: ‘Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Brighton Railway.’ 

He whispered this so very earnestly that I felt sure there 
was something about the words which was most important; 
by the time he had said them a second time they were 
prmted on my brain qmte as mdehbly as they were on his. 
He got out of the window and Ms bag was passed to him; 
then he spoke a parting word to me. 

‘Sorry I can’t take a lock of your hair with me; perhaps 
I’ll come back for one presently.’ 

Then he went. If he had known the passion wMch was 
blazmg many heart! That allusion to my desecrated locks 
only made it bum still fiercer. His compamon, left alone, 
paid no attention to me whatever. He contmued to secure 
his bag, searched the room, as if for anythmg wMch might 
have been overlooked, then, bearmg the bag with the other 
half of Mr Colegate’s collection with him, he went through 
the door, ignormg my presence as if I had never existed. 
What he did afterwards I cannot say; I saw no more of 
him; I was left alone — all through the mght. 

What a mght it was. I was not afraid, I can honestly 
say that I have seldom been afraid of anythmg — ^I suppose 
it IS a matter of temperament — ^butT was most uncomfort- 
able, very unhappy, and each moment the pain caused me 
by my bonds seemed to be growmg greater. I do beheve 
that the one thing wMch enabled me to keep my senses all 
through the mght was the constant repetition of those 
mystic words. ‘Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
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Brighton Railway.’ In the midst of'my trouble I was glad 
that what some people call my curious gift had enabled 
me to see what I was qmte sure they had never meant 
should reach my imderstandmg. What the words meant I 
had no notion, m themselves they seemed to be silly words. 
But that they had some hidden, weighty meamng I was 
so sure that I kept saymg them over and over agam lest 
they should shp through my memory. 

I do not know if I ever closed my eyes; I certainly never 
slept. I saw the first gleams of hght usher in the dawn of 
another morning, and I knew the sun had risen. I wondered 
what they were domg at home — ^between the repetitions 
of that cryptic phrase. Was Dickson lookmg for me? I 
rather wished I had let her know where I was going, then 
she nught have had some idea of where to look. As it was 
she had none. I had some acquamtances three or four miles 
off, with whom I would sometimes go to tea and, without 
wammg to anyone at home, stay the night. I am afraid 
that, even as a child, my habits were erratic. Dickson might 
think I was staying with them, and, if so, she would not 
even trouble to look for me. In that case I might have to 
stay where I was for days. 

I do not know what time it was, but it seemed to me 
that it had been light for weeks, and that the day must be 
nearly gone, when I heard steps outside the open window. 
I was very nearly in a state of stupor, but I had still sense 
enough to wonder if it was that man who had cut my hair 
come back agam to cut my throat. As I watched the open 
sash my heart began to beat more vigorously than it had 
for a very long time. What, then, was my rehef when there 
presently appeared, on the other side of it, the face of Mr 
Colegate, tbe owner of Myrtle Cottage. I tried to scream— 

with joy, but that cloth across my mouth prevented my 
uttering a sound* ^ 

I never shall forget the look which came on Mr Colepate’s 
face when he saw me. He rested his hands on the sT^ 
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he wondered how the window came to open, then when 

S Jely it is dudith 

rira:.^Cdt”Tot« 

than he did. He was by my side in less than no tune; mth 
knife which he took from his pocket he was ^ 

bonds. The agony which came over me ^ 
loosedl It was worse than anythmg winch had gone before. 
The moment my mouth was free I exclauned^ven then I 
was struck by the funny, hoarse voice m which I seemed 

to be speaking: _ ^ ^ -dm 

‘Cotterill, Cloak-ioom, Victoria Station, Brighton Kaii- 

"way.* 

So soon as I had got those mysterious words out of my 
poor, parched throat I fainted; the agony I was. suffering, 
the strain which I had gone through, proved too much for 
me. I knew dimly that I was tumblmg ii^o Mr Colegate’s 
arms, and then I knew no more. 

When I came back to life I was in bed. Dickson was at 
my bedside, and Dr Scott, and Mr Colegate, and Pierce, 
the viUage pohceman, and a man who I afterwards knew 
was a detective, who had been sent over post-haste from a 
neighbouring town. I wonderec^ where I was, and then I 
saw I was m a room in Myrtle Cottage. I sat up m bed, put 
up my hands — ^then it all came back to me. 

‘He cut off my hair with MacGregor’s knife 1 ’ MacGregor 
was the name of the Highland chieftain to whom, accordmg 
to Mr Colegate, that dreadful knife had belonged. 

When it did all come back to me and I 
happened, and felt how strange my head 
its accustomed covering, nothing would X 

that they should bring me a looking-gl^^®* -vvhen 

what I looked hke, the rage which had greater 

the outrage first took place smrged throng , 
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force than ever. Before they could stop me, or even guess 
what I was going to do, I was out of bed and facing them. 
That cryptic utterance came back to me as if of its own 
imtiative; it burst from my hps. 

‘“Cottenli, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, Bnghton Rail- 
way I” Where are my clothes? That’s where the man is who 
cut off my hair.’ 

They stared at me. I believe that for a moment they 
thought that what I had endured had turned my brain, and 
that I was mad. But I soon made it perfectly clear that I 
was nothing of the kind. I told them my story as fast as I 
could speak; I fancy I brought it home to their imder- 
standing. Then I told them of the words which I had seen 
spoken in such a solemn whisper, and how sure I was that 
they were pregnant with weighty meaning. 

‘“Cottenll, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, Brighton Rail- 
way” — ^that’s where the man is who cut my hair off — 
that’s where I’m going to catch him.’ 

The detective was pleased to admit that there might be 
somethmg in my theory, and that it would be worth while 
to go up to Victoria Station to see what the words might mean. 
Nothingwouldsatisfymebutthatweshouldgo at once. Iwas 
quite convinced that every moment was of importance, 
and that if we were not quick we should be too late. I won 
Mr Colegate over — of course, he was almost as anxious to 


get his collection back as I was to be quits with the mis- 
creant who had shorn me of my locks. So we went up to 
town by the first train we could catch — IVIr Colegate, the 
detective, and an excited and practically hairless child. 

When we got to Victoria Station we marched straight 
up to the cloak-room, and the detective said to one of the 


peKons on the other side of the counter: 

R there a parcel here for the name of CottenU? ’ 
e person to whom he had spoken did not reply, but 
landing by Ms side. 

, ' A parcel for the name of CottenU has jiKt 
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been taken out — a hand-bag, scarcely more than half a 
minute ago. You must have seen him walkmg off with it as 
you came up. He can hardly be out of sight now.’ Leaning 
over the counter, he looked along the platform. 

‘There he is — some one is just gomg to speak to him.’ 

I saw the person to whom he referred — a shortish man in 
a hght grey suit, carrymg a brown leather hand-bag. I also 
saw the person who was going to speak to him; and there- 
upon I ceased to have eyes for the man with the bag. I 
broke into exclamation. 

‘There’s the man who cut my hair I ’ I cried. I went rush- 
ing along the platform as hard as I could go. Whether the 
man heard me or not I cannot say; I dare say I had spoken 
loudly enough; but he gave one glance m my direction, 
and when he saw me I had no doubt that he remembered. 
He whispered to the man with the bag. I was near enough 
to see, though not to hear, what he said. In spite of the 
rapidity with which his lips were moving, I saw quite 
distinctly. 

‘Bantock, 18 Harwood Street, Oxford Street.’ That was 
what he said, and no sooner had he said it than he turned 
and fled — ^from me; I knew he was flymg from me, and it 
gave me huge satisfaction-to know that the mere sight of 
me had made him run. I was conscious that Mr Colegate 
and the detective were coming at a pretty smart pace 
behmd me. 

The man with the bag, seeing his companion dart off 
without the shghtest warmng, glanced round to see what had 
caused his hasty flight. I suppose he saw me and the de- 
tective and Mr Colegate, and he drew his own conclusions. 
He dropped that hand-bag as if it had been red-hot, and 
off he ran. He ran to such purpose that we never caught 
him — neither him nor the man who had cut my hair. The 
station was full of people— a train had just come in. The 
crowd streaming out covered the platform with a swarm of 
movmg figures. They acted as cover to those two eager 
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gentlemen— they got clean off. But we got the bag; and, 
one of the station officials coming on the scene, we were 
shown to an apartment where, after explanations had been 
made, the bag and its contents were exammed. 

Of course, we had realized from the very first moment 
that Mr Colegate’s collection could not possibly be in that 
bag, because it was not nearly large enough. When it was 
seen what was m it, something like a sensation was created. 
It was crammed with small articles of feminine clothing. 
In nearly every garment jewels were wrapped, which fell 
out of them as they were withdrawn from the bag. Such 
jewels! You should have seen the display they made when 
they were spread out upon the leather-covered table — and 
our faces as we stared at them. 

‘This does not look like my collection of old silver,’ 
observed Mr Colegate. 

‘No,’ remarked a big, broad-shouldered man, who I 
afterwards learned was a well-known London detective, 
who had been mduced by our detective to join our party. 

‘This does not look hke your collection of old silver, sir; 
it looks, if you’ll excuse my saying so, hke something very 
much more worth finding. Unless I am mistaken, these are 
the Duchess of Datchet’s jewels, some of which she wore 
at the last Drawing Room, and which were taken from Her 
Grace’s bedroom after her return. The police all over 
Burope have been looking for them for more than a month.’ 

That bag has been with us nearly a month. The party 
who took it out paid four-and-sixpence for cloak-room 
charges ^twopence a day for twenty-seven days.’ 

person from the cloak-room had come with us to 
that apartment; it was he who said this. The London 
detective tephed: 

did he? Well, it was worth it — 
party who put the 

tn W- «'°ak-toom, I might have a word of a kind to say 
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I had been staring, wide-eyed, as piece by piece the 
contents of the bag had been disclosed; I had been listen- 
ing, open-eared, to what the detective said; when he made 
that remark about laying his hands on the party who had 
deposited that bag in the cloak-room, there came into my 
mmd the words which I had seen the man who had cut my 
hm-p whisper as he fled to the man with the bag. The cryptic 
sentence which I had seen him whisper as I sat tied to the 
chair had mdeed proved to be full of meaning; the words 
which, even in the moment of flight, he had felt bound to 
utter might be ]ust as full. I ventured on an observation, 
the first which I had made, speaking with a good deal of 
dif&dence. 

‘I think I know where he might be found — I am not 
sure, but I t hink .* 

AH eyes were turned to me. The detective exclaimed: 
‘You think you know? As we haven’t got so far as think- 
ing, if you were to tell us, little lady, what you think, it 
might be as well, mightn’t it? ’ 

I considered — wanted to get the words exactly right. 
‘Suppose you were to try’ — paused so as to make quite 
sure — ^‘Bantock, 13 Harwood Street, Oxford Street.’ 

‘And who is Bantock?’ the detective asked. ‘And what 
do you know about him anyhow?’ 

‘I don’t know anythmg at all about him, but I saw the 
man who cut my han whisper to the other man just before 
he ran away, “Bantock, 18 Harwood Street, Oxford 
Street” — saw him qmte distmctly.’ 

‘You saw him whisper? What does the girl by 

saying she saw hun whisper? Why. young lady, you must 
have been qmte fifty feet away. How, at that distance, and 
with all the noise of the traffic, could you hear a whisner? ’ 
‘I didn't say I heard him; I said 1 saw him. I don’t need 
to hear to know what a person is saymg. I just saw you 
whisper to the other man, “The young lady seems to be 
by way of hemg a curiosity.” ’ 
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The London detective stared at our detective. He seemed 
to be bewildered. 

‘But I — Tl. don’t know how you heard that; I scarcely 
breathed the words.’ 

Mr Colegate explained. When they heard they all seemed 
to be bewildered, and they looked at me, as people do look 
at the present day, as if I were some strange and amazing 
thing. The London detective said: ‘I never heard the like 
to that. It seems to me very much like what old-fashioned 
people called “black magic”.* 

Although he was a detective, he could not have been a 
very mteUigent person after all, or he would not have 
talked such nonsense. Then he added, with an accent on 
the ‘saw’: 

‘What was it you said you saw him whisper? ’ 

I bargained before I told him. 

‘I will tell you if you let me come with you.’ 

‘Let you come with me?’ He stared still more. ‘What 
does the girl mean ’ 

‘Her presence,’ struck in Mr Colegate, ‘may be useful for 

purposes of recognition. She won’t be in the way; you can 

do no harm by lettmg her come ’ 

‘If you don’t promise to let me come I shan’t teU you.’ 

The big man laughed. He seemed to find me amusing; 

I do not know why. If he had only understood my feeling 

on the subject of my hajr, and how I yearned to be even with 

the man who had wrought me what seemed to me such an 

irreparable mjury. I dare say it sounds as if I were very 

revengeful. I do not think it was a question of vengeance 

only, I wanted justice. The detective took out a fat note- 
book. 


ery well, it s a bargain. Tell me what you saw' hmc 
isper, and you shall come.’ So I told him agam, and he 
Bantock, 13 Harwood Street, Oxforc 
Street, though I don’t know M] 
ntock. But he seems to be residing at what is generaUj 
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understood to be an unlucky number. Let me get a message 
through to the Yard — ^we may want assistance. Then we’ll 
pay a visit to iVIr Bantock — if there is such a person. It 
sounds like a very tall story to me.’ 

I beheve that even then he doubted if I had seen what I 
said I saw. When we did start I was feeling pretty nervous, 
because I realized that if we were going on a fool’s errand, 
and there did turn out to be no Bantock, that London 
detective would doubt me more than ever. And, of course, I 
could not be sure that there was such a person, though it 
was some comfort to know that there was a Harwood 
Street. We went four in a cab — the two detectives, IVIr 
Colegate and I. We had gone some distance before the cab 
slopped- The London detective said: 

‘This is Harwood Street; I told the driver to stop at the 
comer — ^we will walk the rest of the way. A cab might 
arouse suspicion; you never know.’ 

It was a street full of shops No. 13 proved to be a sort of 
curiosity shop and jeweller’s combined; quite a respectable- 
looking place, and sure enough over the top of the window 
was the name ‘Bantock.’ 

‘That looks as if, at any rate, there were a Bantock,’ the 
big man said; it was quite a weight off my own mmd when I 
saw the name. 

Just as we reached the shop a cab drew up and five men 
got out, whom the London detective seemed to recognize 
with mingled feehngs. > 

That s queered the show,’ he exclaimed. I did not know 
what he meant. ‘They rouse suspicion, if they do nothmg 
else — so m we go.’ 

And m we went — the detective first, and I close on his 
heels. There were two young men standmg close together 
behmd the counter. The instant we appeared I saw one 
whisper to the other: 

Give them the office — ^rmg the alarm-bell — they’re 

’tecs I’ 
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I did not qmte know what he meant either, but I guessed 
enough to make me cry out: 

‘Don’t let him move— he’s going to ring the alarm-bell 
and give them the ofi&ce.’ 

Those young men were so startled — they must have been 
quite sure that I could not have heard — ^that they both 
stood still and stared; before they had got over their sur- 
prise a detective — ^they were detectives who had come in 
the second cab — ^had each by the shoulder. 

There was a door at the end of the shop, which the 
London detective opened. 

‘There’s a staircase here; we’d better go up and see who’s 
above. You chaps keep yourselves handy, you may be 
wanted — when I call you come.’ 

He mounted the stairs — as before, I was as close to him 
as I could very well get. On the top of the staircase was 
a landmg, on to which two doors opened. We paused to 
hsten; I could distmctly hear voices coming through one 
of them. 

‘I think this is ours,’ the London detective said. 

He opened the one through which the voices were coming. 
He marched m — was stdl as close to him as I could get. 
In it were several men, I did not know how many, and I did 
not care; I had eyes for only one. I walked right past the 
detective up to the table round which some of them were 
sittmg, some standing, and stretching out an accusatory 
arm I pomted at one. 

That s the man who cut off my hair ! ’ 

It was, and well he knew it. His conscience must have 

smitten him; I should not have thought that a grown man 

could be so fnghtened at the sight of a child. He caught 

hold, with both hands, of the side of the table; he glared at 

T ^ some dreadful apparition — and no doubt 

was It was only with an effort that he seemed able 
to use his voice. 

Good mght!’ he exclanned, ‘it’s that infernal kid I’ 
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On the table, right in front of me, I saw som'ethmg with 
which I was only too famihar. I snatched it up. 

‘And this IS the knife,’ I cried, ‘with which he did it ! ’ 

It was; the historical blade, which had once belonged 
to the sanguinary and, I smcerely trust, more or less 
apocryphal MacGregor. I held it out towards the gaping 
man. 

‘You know that this is the knife with which you cut off 
my hair,’ I said. ‘You know it is.’ 

I dare say I looked a nice young termagant with my 
short hair, rage in my eyes, and that frightful weapon in 
my hand. Apparently I did not impress him quite as I had 
intended — at least, his demeanour did not suggest it. 

‘By the livmg Jmgol’ he shouted, ‘I wish I had cut her 
throat with it as well I’ 

It was fortunate for him that he did not. Probably, in 
the long run, he would have suffered for it more than he 
did — ^though he suffered pretty badly as it was. It was his 
cutting my hair that did it. Had he not done that I have 
httle doubt that I should have been too conscious of the 
pams caused me by my bonds — ^the TTnnrVs caused by the 
cord were on my skm for weeks after — ^to pay such close 
attention to their proceedmgs as I did under the spur of 
anger. Qmte possibly that tell-tale whisper would have 
gone unnoticed. Absorbed by my own suffermg, I should 
have paid very httle heed to the cryptic sentence which 
really proved to be their undomg. It was the outrage to my 
locks which caused me to strain every facultv of observa- 
tion I had. He had much better have left them alone. 

That was the greatest capture the police had made for 
years. In one haul they captured practically every member 
of a gang of cosmopohtan thieves who were wanted by the 
pohce aU over the world. The robbery of Mr Colegate’s col- 
lection of old silver shrank mto insignificance before the 
rest of their misdeeds. And not only were the thieves taken 
themselves, but the proceeds of no end of robberies. 
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It seemed that they had met there for a sort of annual 
division of the common spoil. There was an immense 
quantity of valuable property before them on the table, 
and lots more about the house. Those jewels which were in 
the bag which had been deposited at the cloak-room at 
Victoria Station were to have been added to the common 
fund — ^to say nothmg of Mr Colegate’s collection of old 
silver. 

The man who called himself Bantock, and who owned the 


*5 


premises at 18 Harwood Street, proved to be a weU-known 
dealer m precious stones and jewellery and bnc-a-brac and 
all sorts of valuables. He was immensely nch; it was shown 
that a great deal of his money had been made by buymg 
and selhng valuable stolen property of every sort and kind. 
Before the pohce had done with him it was made 
abundantly clear that, under various aliases, in half 
the countries of the world, he had been a wholesale 
dealer m stolen goods. He was sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude. I am not qmte sure, but I beheve that he 
died m jail. 

All the men who were m that room were sent to prison 
for different terms, mcludmg the man who cut my -hair — 


to say nothing of his compamon So far as the proceedmgs 
at the court were concerned, I never appeared at all. Com- 
pared to some of the crimes of which they had been guilty, 
the robbery of Mr Colegate’s silver was held to be a mere 
nothmg. They were not charged with it at all, so my evi- 
ence was not required. But every time I looked at my 
scanty locks, which took years to grow to anything like a 
decent length— they had reached to my knees, but they 
ever did that agam each time I stood before a looking- 
g ass an saw what a curious spectacle I presented with my 
c osely clipped poll, somethmg of that old rage came back 

fi^st moment in my 
m Myrtle Cottage. I endeavoured to console myself, m the 
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spirit of the Old World rather than the New, that, owing to 
the gift which was mine, I had been able to cry something 
like quits with the man who, in a moment of mere wanton 
savagery, had deprived me of what ought to be the glory of 
a woman. 
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The Affair of the 
German Dispatch-Booe 


Victor L. Whitechurch 


A slight dehcate-looking man with pale face and refined 
features, light red hair and dreamy blue eyes. 

Such is a brief description of Thorpe Hazell, book 
collector and railway enthusiast, a gentleman of mdepen- 
dent means, whose knowledge of book editions and bindings 
was only equalled by his grasp of railway details. 

At least two railway companies habitually sought his 
expert advice in the bewildermg task of altenng their time- 
tables, while from time to tune he was consulted in cases 
where his special railway knowledge proved of immense 
service, and his private note-book of such ‘cases’ would 
ha^ provided much interesting copy to pubhshers. 
f A other peculiarity. He was a strong faddist on 

food and physical culture’. He carried vegetarianism to an 
of continuaUy practising various ‘exercises’ 

those description, much to the bewilderment of 

taafe acq^amted mth his 


eccen- 


Thorpe Hazell often said afterwards that the mos 
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U undertook was that of the 

daring c^e ^ affair of international 

German ' \ o^,vious reasons, remained 

hX^ver. ^hen it may be rel- 
ZaL L“™f obsolete diplomatic erises, there is no 
:s::n ^“Tonld not. to a certain extent, be made 

was only half through his breakfast one mornmg 
at house in Netherton, when a telegram arrived for him 
with this message: 


^Am coming hy newt tram. Wish to consult you on 
important question. Mostyn Cottebell. 

‘Cotterell, Cotterell,’ said HazeU to himself. ‘Oh, y^, I 
lememher— he was on the same staircase with myself at 
St Phihp’s. A reading man m those days. I haven’t seen 
him for years. Surely he’s somethmg in the Government 
now. Let me see.’ 

He got his Whitaker and consulted its pages. Presently 
he found' what he wanted. 

‘Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs — Mostyn Cotterell.’ 

As soon as he had finished his breakfast, includmg his 
pint of lemonade, he produced a ‘Book of Exercises’, and 
carefully went through the followmg directions: 


‘Stand m correct position, commence to inhale, and 
at the same time commence to tense the muscles of 
the arms, and raise them to an extended front hori- 
zontal position; leave the hands to drop limp from the 
wnsts. While domg this change the weight of the 
body from the full foot on to the toes; m this position 
hold the breath and make rigid and extended the 
muscles of the arms, sides, neck, abdomen, and legs. 
Repeat this fifteen times.’ 

Half-an-hour or so later Mostyn Cotterell was ushered 
mto his room He was a tall, thin man, with a black 
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tache that made his naturally pale face look almost white. 
There was a haggard look about hun, and certain dark lines 
under his eyes showed pretty plainly that he was suffering 
from want of sleep. 

‘ It’s a good many years since we met, Hazell,’ he began, 
‘and you have gamed quite a reputation since the old 
college days.’ 

‘Ah, I see you have read my monograph on “Nerve 
Culture and Rational Food”,* rephed Hazell. 

‘Never heard of it,’ said Cotterell. ‘No, I mean your 
reputation as a railway expert, my dear fellow.’ 

‘ Oh, railways I ’ exclaimed Hazell in a disappomted tone 
of voice. ‘They’re just a hobby of mme, that’s all. Is that 
why you’ve come?’ 

‘Exactly. I called at your flat in town, but was told you 
were here. I want to consult you on a dehcate matter, 
Hazell; on6 in which your knowledge of railways may prove 
of great value. Of course, it is imderstood that what I am 
gomg to say is qmte private.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Well, let me put a case. Suppose a man was travelling, 
say, from London to the Contment by the ordmary boat 
train; and suppose that it was desirable to prevent that 
man from gettmg to his destination, would it — ^well — 
would it be possible to prevent him domg so ? ’ 

Hazell snuled. 


It 


Your emgma is a difiBcult one to answer,’ he said. xi 

would aU depend upon the means you cared to employ. 

aresay it could be done, but you would probably have to 
resort to force.’ 

That would hardly be pohtic. I want you to suggest 

fTot ''v^ch he could be got mto a wrong train, or 

was can^ ^ that, let us say, something he 

would be lost, or, at least, delayed m transit.’ 

TTian bemfT clear, Cotterell First you speak of the 

o ated, and then of something he is carrying. 
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What do you mean? Which is of the greater importance — 
the man or his property ? ’ 

‘His property.’ 

‘That puts a different aspect on it. I take it this is some 
intrigue of your profession. Why not place confidence in 
me, and tell me the whole thing ? I never like to work on 
supposition. Once some fellows tried to draw me on a sup- 
posed _ case of wrecking a tram. I could have told them 
half-a-dozen theories of my own invention, but I held my 
tongue, and lucky it was that I did so, for I found out after- 
wards they belonged to an American tram robber gang. I 
don’t accuse you of any nefarious purposes, but if you want 
my advice, tell me the exact circumstances. Only, I warn 
you beforehand, CottereU, that I won’t give you any tips 
that would either compromise me or be of danger to any 
railway company.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the Under-Secretary, *I will teU you 
the leading facts . without betraying any State secrets, 
except to mention that there is a great stake involved. To 
cut matters short, a very important document has been 
stolen from our office. We pretty well know the culprit, 
only we have no proof But we are certain of one thing and 
that IS that this document is at present in the hands of the 
German Ambassador. You will understand that the ways 
of diplomacy are very subtle and that it is a case which 
makes action very difficult. If we were to demand the sur- 
render of this paper we should be met, I have no doubt, 
with a bland denial that it is m the Ambassador’s possession. 

Of course we have our secret agents, and they have told 
us that Colonel von Kriegen, one of the messengers of the 
German Embassy, has been ordered to start at mid-day 
With dispatches to Berhn It is more than likely — ^ui fact 
it IS a dead certamty — that this particular document will 
be mcluded m his dispatches. Now, if it once gets mto the 
possession of the German ChanceUery, there wiU be a bad 
mtemational trouble which might even land us in a Conti 
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nental war. If you can devise any means of obstructing or 
preventing the transit of this dispatch you would be render- 
ing the country a real service.’ 

HazeU thought for a moment. 

‘Do you think this Colonel von Kriegen knows of the 
document he is carrying?’ he asked presently. 

‘I shouldn’t think so, its contents are of far too much 
importance to trust even to a regular messenger. No, he 
will probably be told to exercise the greatest care, and his 
journey will be watched and himself guarded by the German 
secret police.’ 

‘How is he likely to carry the document?’ 

‘In his dispatch-box, together with other papers.’ 

‘And he wdl probably travel with secret police. My dear 
feUow, you have given me a hard nut to crack. Let me 
think a bit.’ 

He lit a cigarette and smoked hard for a few minutes. 
Presently he asked Cotterell if the dispatch-box had a 
handle to it. 

‘Yes — of course,’ replied the Under-Secretary, ‘a leather 
handle.’ 


‘I wish I knew exactly what it was like.’ 

‘I can easily teU. you. All the dispatch-boxes of the 
German Embassy axe of the same pattern. It is our business 
to know the smallest details. It would be about a foot long, 
eight inches broad, and about five inches deep, with a 
handle on the top— a dark green box.’ 

^zell s face ht up with sudden interest. 

‘You haven’t one exactly like it? ’ he asked. 

^Yes, we have. At my office.’ 

‘Will the key be with the Colonel?’ 

Sit Ambassador here -snU lock it, and 

of the Chancellor 

do™“heCm!‘^ "P “”<1 
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‘Cotterell!’ he exclaimed, ‘there’s just one plan that 
occurs to me. It’s a very desperate one, and even if it suc- 
ceeds it vnll land me in prison.* 

‘In England?’ asked the other. 

‘Rather. I’m not going to play any tricks on the Conti- 
nent, I can tell you. Now, suppose I’m able to carry out this 
plan and am imprisoned — say at Dovehaven — ^what would 
happen?’ 

He stopped abruptly m his walk and looked at Cotterell. 
A grin broke over the latter’s face, and he said, quietly: 

‘ Oh — ^you’d escape, Hazell.’ 

‘Very good. I shall want help. You'd better not come. 
Have you got a knowmg fellow whom you can trust? He 
must be a sharp chap, mmd.’ 

‘Yes, I have. One of our private men, named Bartlett.’ 
‘Good. There are just two hours before the Continental 
tram starts, and a quarter of an hour'before you get a train 
back to town. You wire Bartlett from Netherton to meet 
you, and I’H write out instructions for you to give him. 
He’ll have an hour m which to carry them out.’ 

He wrote rapidly for five mmutes upon a sheet of paper, 
and then handed it over to the Under-Secretary. 

‘Mmd you,’ he said, ‘the chances are terribly against us, 
and I can only promise to do my best. I shall foUow you to 
town by another train that will give me just tune to catch 
the boat express. What is this von Knegen like ? ’ 

CottereU described him . 

‘ Good — ^now you must be off! ’ 

Three-quarters of an hour later Hazell came out of his 
house, somewhat changed in appearance. He had put on 
the same dark wig which he wore m the affair of Crane’s 
cigars, and was dressed m a black serge smt and straw hat. 
A clerical collar completed the deception of a clergyman m 
semi-mufti. 


* ♦ ♦ 
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nental war. If you can devise any means of obstructing or 
preventing the transit of this dispatch you would be render- 
ing the country a real service.’ 

Hazell thought for a moment. 

‘Do you think this Colonel von Kriegen knows of the 
document he is carr3dng?’ he asked presently. 

‘I shouldn’t think so, its contents are of far too much 
importance to trust even to a regular messenger. No, he 
vnll probably be told to exercise the greatest care, and his 
journey wdl be watched and himself guarded by the German 
secret pohce.’ 

‘How is he likely to carry the document?’ 

‘In his dispatch-box, together with other papers.’ 

‘And he wiU probably travel with secret police. My dear 
fellow, you have given me a hard nut to crack. Let me 
think a bit.’ 

He lit a cigarette and smoked hard for a few mmutes. 
Presently he asked CottereU if the dispatch-box had a 
handle to i^. 

‘Yes — of course,’ replied the Under-Secretary, ‘a leather 
handle.’ 

‘ I wish I knew exactly what it was like.’ 

‘I can easily tell you. All the dispatch-boxes of the 
German Embassy are of the same pattern. It is our busmess 
to know the smallest details. It would be about a foot long, 
eight inches broad, and about five inches deep, with a 
handle on the top — a dark green box.’ 

^Zell’s face lit up with sudden interest. 

‘You haven’t one exactly hke it?’ he asked. 

^Yes, we have. At my office.’ 

‘Will the key be with the Colonel?’ 

Ambassador here will lock it, and 
tilUt is m the hands of the ChanceUor 
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any suspicion. He sat down and opened the Guardian with 
an easy air, just looking round at each of his three com- 
panions in such a naturally inquisitive manner as to 
thoroughly disarm them from the outset. The Colonel had 
lighted a cigar and said, half apologetically, as he took it 
from his hps: 

‘I hope you don’t mind smoking?’ 

‘Oh, not at all. I do it myself occasionally,’ returned the 
clergyman with an amiable smile. 

The train was now fairly under way, and Hazell was 
beginnmg, as he read his paper, to take mental stock of his 
surroundings and the positions in which the other three 
were seated. 

He, himself, was facmg the engine on the left-hand side 
of the compartment, close to the window. Immediately 
opposite to bim sat Colonel von Elriegen, watchful and 
alert, although he seemed to smoke so complacently. Be- 
side the Colonel, on the seat, on his left, was the precious 
dispatch-box; and the Colonel’s hand, as it dangled negli- 
gently over the arm-rest, touched it ever and anon. On the 
next seat, guarding the dispatch-box on that side, sat one 
of the secret pohce agents, while the other had placed 
himself next to Hazell, and, consequently, opposite the box, 
which was thus thoroughly guarded at aU points. 


It was this dispatch-box that Hazell was studying as 
he apparently read his paper, noting its exact position and 
distance from him. As he had told Mostyn Cotterell, the 
chances of carrying out his plan were very much against 
him, and he felt that this was more than ever the case now. 
He had really hoped to secure a seat beside the box. But 
this was out of the question. 


After a bit he put down his paper, leant forward, a 
looked out of the window, watehing the country as tl 
sped through It. Once, just as they were passing througi 
station, he stood up and leant his head out of the wind 
for a minute. The three men exchanged glances now tl 
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A stiffly-upright, military-looking man, with the ends of 
his fair moustache strongly waxed, dressed m a frock coat 
suit and tall hat, and carrymg a dispatch-box, walked down 
the platform beside the boat train, the guard, who knew 
him well by sight — as he knew many who travelled on that 
hne with their precious dispatches — givmg him a salute as 
he passed. 

Two men walked closely, but imobtrusively, behind the 
Colonel, two men whose eyes and ears were on the alert, 
and who scrutinized everyone carefully as they passed 
along. Of their presence the Special Messenger took not the 
shghtest notice, though he was weU aware of their com- 
pamonship. He selected a first-class compartment, and got 
in. The two men followed him mto the carriage, but without 
saymg a word. One of them posted himself by the window, 
and kept a steady look out on to the platform. 

The tram was just about to start, and the guard had 
just put his whistle to his mouth, when a man came run ni ng 
down the platform, a small bag m one hand, a bundle of 


papers and an umbrella in the other. It was only a clergy- 
man, and the man at the wmdow gave a smile as he saw him. 

With a rush, the clergyman made for the compartment, 
seizing the handle of the door and opening it. Frantically 
he threw his bag, umbrella, and papers mto the carriage. 
The train had just begun to move. 

The man near the window had retreated at the onslaught. 
He 3ust about to resent the intrusion with the words 

engaged, whenaporter, runnmgup 
‘ T +V. ^ pushed him m and slammed the door, 

his ^ ^ exlaimed the mtruder, takmg off 

it was perspiration from his forehead, for 

oil ‘It » 

But Hazell m ^ eyemg him closely. 

’ ^ disguise, was perfectly proof against 
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They were on him at once. He sprang up, back to the 
window, and made a little struggle, but the Colonel and 
one of the others had him on the seat m no time. Mean- 
while the third man had pulled the electric safety signal, 
and had dashed to the window. Thrusting his head out, he 
looked back along the level bit of line on which they were 
running. 

‘I can see it I’ he cried triumphantly, as his eye caught a 
dark object beside the track. The whole affair had taken 
place so suddenly that the train began to pull up within 
fifteen or twenty seconds of the throwing out of the dis- 
patch case. There was a shrill whistle, a grindmg of brakes, 
and the train came to a standstill. 

The guard was out of his van in an instant, ru nmn g along 
beside the tram. 

‘What is it?’ he asked, as he came up to the carriage. 
The pohce agent, who still kept his eyes fixed back on the 
track, beckoned him to come up. Heads were out of wm- 
dows, and this matter was a private one. So the guard 
climbed on to the footboard. 

‘A dispatch-box has been thrown out of the carriage,’ 
whispered the police agent, ‘we have the man here. But we 
must get the case. It’s only a httle way back. We pulled the 
signal at once — ^in fact, I could see it lying beside the track 
before we stopped.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ rephed the guard quietly, commencmg 
to wave an arm towards the rear of the tram. The signal 
was seen on the engme, and the tram began to reverse. 
Very soon a small, dark object could be seen alongside the 
rails As they drew close, the guard held out his hand 
motionless, the tram stopped, and he jumped off. 

Is this it?’ he asked, as he handed m the dispatch-box. 
Yes I’ exlaimed the Colonel, ‘it’s all right. Thank you, 
guard. Here’s somethmg for your trouble. We’ll hand over 

the fellow to the police at Dovehaven. It was a clumsy 
trick.’ 
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his back was turned, but the Colonel only smiled and shook 
his head slightly. 

Then Hazell sat down once more, yawned, gathered up 
his paper, and made another apparent attempt to read it. 
After a bit, he drew a cigarette case from his pocket, took 
out a cigarette, and placed it in his mouth. Then he leant 
forward, m a very natural attitude, and began feeling in 
his waistcoat pocket for a match. 

The German Colonel watched him, carelessly flicking the 
ash from his cigar as he did so. Then, as it was apparent 
that the clergyman could find no matches, his pohteness 
came to the front. 


‘You want a light, sir,’ he said in very good English, ‘can 
I offer you one?’ 

‘Oh, thanks!’ replied Hazell, shifting to the edge of his 
seat, and leanmg still more forward, ‘perhaps I may take 
one from your cigar?’ 

Every action that followed had been most carefully 
thought out beforehand. As he leant over towards the 
German he turned his back shghtly on the man who sat 
beside him. He held the cigarette with the first and second 
fingers of his nght hand and with the end of it in his 
mouth. He kept his eyes fixed on the Colonel’s. Meanwhile 
his left hand went out through the open wmdow, dropped 
over the siU, remained there for a moment, then came back, 
and crossed over the front of his body stealthily with the 
palm downwards. 


It was all over in a second, before either of the three had 
time to grasp what was happemng. He had his face close 
^ ® s, and had taken a puff at the cigarette, when 

su denly ^ left hand swooped down on the handle of the 
pa c - 03^ his nght hand flew forward mto the Colonel’s 
V ^ sweep to his left 

others taV Colonel could recover or either of the 

dispatch-box out of 
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to the Chancellor, who, as the result of a cypher telegram, 
was eagerly expecting it. 

Somehow, his key did^ot fit the lock of the dispatch- 
box. After trying it for a few moments, he exclaimed: 

‘Colonel, how is this? This is not one of our boxes, 
surely?’ 

The Colonel’s face turned pale, and he hesitated to reply. 
Snatching up a knife, the Chancellor forced open the box, a 
cry of dismay issumg from his lips as he drew out the con- 
tents— the current number of Pimch, in which he figured 
m a cartoon, and a copy of the Sio/ndciTd containing an 
article, carefully marked, on the foreign policy of the 
Government. Insult to injury, if you hke. 

German oaths never look well m print, and, anyhow, it is 
needless to record the ensuing conversation between the 
Chancellor and Colonel von Knegen. At about the time it 
was taking place the German Ambassador in London 
received by post the original dispatch-box and its con- 
tents, mmus the mcrimmating document, which now re- 
posed safely in the custody of the Foreign Office, thanks to 
the ingenuity of Thorpe HazelL 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

‘How was it done?’ said HazeU afterwards, when telling 
the story to a companion. ‘Oh, it was a pure trick, and I 
hardly expected to be able to bring it off. Fortunately, 

, Bartlett was a ’cute chap, and followed out all my instruc- 
tions to the letter. Those instructions were very simple. I 
told him to wear an Inverness cloak, to provide himself 
with the duplicate dispatch-box, a few yards of very strong 
fishing twine, a fair-sized snap-hook, and a light walkmg- 
stick with a forked bit of wire stuck m the end of it. The 
only difficulty about his job was the presence of other 
travellers in his compartment, but, as it happened, there 
were only two maiden ladies, who thought V>iTn mad on 
fresh air. 
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.Ofcou.e.ItoldhHnbow^^ 

mg a seat with a bag on one side and seating 
°'*ae cloak served tor a double 
carnage when the tune 

natelv both his compamons sat with their ha 
T^:. so that he was easily able to command either 

™I was to let him know which side of the tram 

sphere of action by putting out my 3 

Eastwood. He would then look out of both win 

aet to work accordingly. ^ j 

‘What he did was this. He. had the 
tightly to the end of the fishmg hne. By leanmg out of the 
wdlw and shngmg this hook on &e 
stick he was able to reach it along the side of the 
holdmg his stick at the other end— and shp the hook over 
the handle outside my door, where it hung by its cord. 

‘He then dropped the stick and held the cord oose y 
in his right hand, the slack end ready to run out. 

■will observe, kept the hook hanging on my handle. 
his left hand he drew the dispatch-box from under 
cloak and held it outside the carriage, ready to drop it 


mstantly. 

‘Of course he was s tandin g aU the time, with his head 
and shoulders out of the wmdow. 

‘When I leant forward to light my cigarette at the 
ColoneVs cigar, I slipped my left hand out of the window, 
easily found the hook hangmg there, grasped it, and kept 
it open with one finger. Bartiett, who was watching, got 
ready. You can easily guess the rest. I swung my left hand 
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4. rli<5r»atcli box, Bartlett allowing the 

his hand, snapped the hook over &e 
^Ldle before they conld see r^hat I was about, and pitched 

it oat of the window as hghtly as possible. 

‘The same instant Bartlett dropped the duplicate box 
ftom the tram, grasped the Ime tightly as the re^ d^pat ^ 
box flew out, and hauled it m, hand over hand. He very 
soon had the dispatch-box safely stowed under his cloak, 
and, on reaching Dovehaven, took the next tram back to 
town, to the no smaU satisfaction of his chief. 

‘Unluckily, I quite forgot to ask Cotterell to mention m 
the wire I knew he would be sending to the police at Dove- 
haven to have a dish of lentils ready for me in my brief 
imprisonment. It was very awkward. But they made me 
an exceedingly well-cooked tapioca pudding.’ 
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The Tragedy at 
Brookhend Cottage 


Ernest Bramah 


‘Max,’ said Mr Carlyle, when Parkinson had closed the 
door behind him, ‘this is Lieutenant Holly er, whom you 
consented to see.’ 


‘To hear,’ corrected Carrados, smihng straight into 
the healthy and rather embarrassed face of the stranger 
before h i m . ‘Mr HoUyer knows of my disabihty?’ 

Mr Carlyle told me,’ said the young man, ‘but, as a 
matter of fact, I had heard of you before, Mr Carrados, 

from one of our men. It was in connection with the foun- 
dering of the Ivan Saraiov^ 


‘ '^s.gged his head m good-humoured resignation. 

, ^ ^ owners were sworn to inviolable secrecy I' 

WeU, it is inevitable, I suppose. Nol 
another scutthng case, Mr HoUyer?’ 

^ private matter,’ repUed the heuten- 

you 

‘No no- 1 ^ ^ ^ovrs aU about it.’ 

rough,’ Mr’HoUy^er Mv have it in tht 

‘Very weU L know.’ 

very weU, sir. I can teU you what there is to teU, righi 
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enough, but I fed that when all’s said and done it must 
sound very httle to another, although it seems important 
to me.’ 

‘We have occasionally found trifles of significance our- 
selves,’ said Carrados encouragmgly. ‘Don’t let that deter 
you.’ 

This was the essence of llieutenant Holly er s narrative ; 
‘I have a sister, Milhcent, who is married to a man called 
Creake. She is about twenty-eight now and he is at least 
fifteen years older. Neither my mother (who has smce 
died) nor I cared very much about Creake. We had nothing 
particular against him, except, perhaps, the moderate 
disparity of age, but none of us appeared to have any- 
thing in common. He was a dark, taciturn man, and his 
moody silence froze up conversation. As a result, of course, 
we didn’t see much of each other.’ 

‘This, you must understand, was four or five years ago. 
Max,’ interposed Mr Carlyle officiously. 

Carrados maintamed an uncompromising silence. Mr 
Carlyle blew his nose and contrived to impart a hurt 
significance mto the operation. Then Lieutenant HoUyer 
contmued: 

‘Milhcent married Creake after a very short engagement. 
It was. a frightfully subdued wedding — more like a funeral 
to me. The man professed to have no relations and 
apparently he had scarcely any friends or business acquain- 
tances. He was an agent for something or other and had an 
office off Holborn. I suppose he made a hvmg out of it then, 
although we knew practically nothmg of his private affairs, 
but I gather that it has been going down smce, and I 
suspect that for the past few years they have been getting 
along almost entirely on Milhcent’s httle mcome. You 
would hke the particulars of that? ’ 

‘Please,’ assented Carrados. 

‘When onr father died about seven years ago, he left 
three thousand pounds. It was invested in stock 
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and brought in a little over a hundred a year. By his 
wiU my mother was to have the mcome of that for hfe and 
on her death it was to pass to Milhcent, subject to the 
payment of a lump sum of five hundred pounds to me. But 
my father privately suggested to me that if I should have 
no particular use for the money at the time, he would 
propose my lettmg Mdhcent have the income of it until I 
did want it, as she would not be particularly well off. You 
see, Mr Carrados, a great deal more had been spent on my 
education and advancement than on her; I had my pay, 
and, of course, I could look out for myself better than a girl 
could.’ 

‘Qmte so,’ agreed Carrados. 

‘Therefore I did nothmg about that,’ continued the 
heutenant. ‘Three years ago I was over again but I did not 
see much of them. They were hving in lodgings. That was 
the only tune smce the marriage that I have seen them 
until last week. In the meanwhile our mother died and 
MiUicent had been receivmg her income. She wrote me 


several letters at the tune. Otherwise we did not correspond 
much, but about a year ago she sent me their new address — 
Brookbend Cottage, Mulling Common — a house that they 
had taken. When I got two months’ leave I invited myself 
there as a matter of course, fully expecting to stay most of 
my time with them, but I made an excuse to get away after 
a week. The place was dismal and unendurable, the whole 
e ^ atmosphere indescribably depressmg.’ He looked 
^ "^th an instmct of caution, leaned forward earnestly, 
an opped Ins voice. ‘Mr Carrados, it is my absolute 

is only waitmg for a favourable 
opportumty to murder Milhcent.’ 

& -t^i^ooKbend. Cottage would not alone 
congee you of that, Mr HoUyer.’ 

was doubtfuUy. ‘There 

S uspicion and— before me— pohte hatred 
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that would have gone a good way towards it. All the same 
there was something more definite. MiUicent told me this 
the day after I went there. There is no doubt that a few 
months ago Creake debberately planned to poison her with 
some weed-kiUer. She told me the circumstances in a 
rather distressed moment, but afterwards she refused to 
speak of it again — even weakly demed it — and, as a matter 
of fact, it was with the greatest difficulty that I could get 
her at any time to talk about her husband or his affairs. 
The gist of it was that she had the strongest suspicion that 
Creake doctored a bottle of stout which he expected she 
would drink for her supper when she was alone. The weed- 
kiUer, properly labelled, but also m a beer bottle, was kept 
with other miscellaneous hqmds m the same cupboard as 
the beer but on a high shelf. When he found that it had 
miscarried he poured away the mixture, washed out the 
bottle and put in the dregs from another.' There is no doubf 
m my Bmd that .£ he had come back and found MiUicent 
dead or dymg he would have contrived it to annear th.. ? 
had made a mistake m the dark and drunk Mme'rf 
poison before she found out.’ “ ® 

‘Yes,’ assented Carrados. ‘The open wav tl,. r 
‘You must understand that they hve m 
style, Mr Carrados, and MiUicent is almosIW?^ 
man’s power. The only servant they have *“'**5' “ 

comes m for a few hours every dav Tl> i, “^'^““anwho 

secluded. Creake is sometunes awav for ,1 *“*1 

time, and MiUicent, either throueh n “Slits at a 

seems to have dropped off aU her old tri j ™ ““i®«ence, 
no others. He might poison her, burv tK k j “ade 

and be a thousand miles away before “ <*6 garden 

mqmre about her. What am I to do even to 

‘He IS less likely to try pokl ^®edosV’ 

now,’ pondered Carrados ‘ThatLv?f“'' °‘**er means 
always be on her guard. He mav vnfe will 

that others know. No. . . . ’““'v, or at least suspect, 

commou-sense precaution 
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would be for your sister to leave the man, Mr HoUyer. She 
win not?’ 

‘No,’ admitted HoUyer, ‘she wiU not. I at once urged 
that.’ The young man struggled with some hesitation for a 
moment and then blurted out: ‘The fact is, Mr Carrados, 
I don’t understand Mdhcent. She is not the girl she was. 
She hates Creake and treats him with a silent contempt that 
eats mto then lives hke acid, and yet she is so jealous of him 
that she wiU let nothing short of death part them. It is a 
horrible life they lead. I stood it for a week and I must say, 
much as I dishke my brother-in-law, that he has something 
to put up with. If only he got into a passion hke a man and 
kiUed her it wouldn’t he altogether incomprehensible.’ 

‘That does not concern us,’ said Carrados. ‘In a game of 
this kmd one has to take sides and we have taken ours. It 


remains for us to see that our side wins. You mentioned 
jealousy, Mr HoUyer. Have you any idea whether Mrs 
Creake has real ground for it?* 

‘I should have told you that,’ repUed Lieutenant HoUyer. 

I happened to strike up with a newspaper man whose office 
is in the same block as Creake’s. When I mentioned the 


name he grinned. “ Creake,” he said, “ oh, he’s the man wit! 
the romantic typist, isn’t he?” “WeU he’s my brother-in 
law, I repUed. “What about the typist?” Then the chaj 
shut up like a knife. “ No, no,” he said, “ I didn’t know he wa 
mamed. I don t want to get mixed up in anything of tha 
sort. I only said that he had a typist. WeU, what of that 
o aye we, so has everyone.” There was nothing more t 
be got out of him, but the remark and the grin meant- 
weU. about as usual, Mr Carrados.’ 

Carrados turned to his friend. 

Louis? know all about the typist by now 


replied efficient observation. Max 

‘la she unmarfedT 
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‘Yes; so far as ordinary repute goes, she is.’ 

‘That IS all that is essential for a moment. Mr Hollyer 
opens up three excellent reasons why this man might vnsh 
to dispose of his wife. If we accept the suggestion of 
poisoning — though we have only a jealous woman s sus- 
picion for it — ^we add to the wish the determmation. Well, 
we will go forward on that. Have you got a photograph of 
MrCreake?’ 

The heutenant took out his pocket book. 

‘Mr Carlyle asked me for one. Here is the best I could get.’ 
Carrados rang the bell. 

‘This, Parkinson,’ he said, when the man appeared, ‘is 
a photograph of a Mr . . . What first name by the way ? ’ 

^ ‘Austm,’ put in Hollyer, who was following everythmg 
with aboyishmixture of excitement and subdued importance. 

, of a Mr Aiistm Creake. I may require you to recognize 

him.’ 

Parkinson glanced at the print and returned it to his 
master’s hand. 

‘May I mquire if it is a recent photograph of the gentle- 
man, sir?’ he asked. 

‘About six years ago,’ said the heutenant, taking in this 
new actor m the drama with frank curiosity. ‘ But he is very 
httle changed.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. I will endeavour to remember Mr Creake, 
sir.’ 

Lieutenant Hollyer stood up as Parkinson left the room. 
The mterview seemed to be at an end. 

‘Oh, there’s one other matter,’ he remarked. ‘I am afraid 
that I did rather an unfortunate thmg while I was at 
Brookbend. It seemed to me that as all-Milhcent’s money 
would probably pass mto Creake’s hands sooner or later I 
might as wen have my five himdred pounds, if only to help 
her with afterwards So I broached the subject and said that 
I should like to have it now as I had- an opportunity 
investing.’ 
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‘And you think?* 

‘It may possibly mfluence Creake to act sooner than he 
otherwise might have done. He may have got possession 
of the prmcipal even and find it very awkward to replace 
It.’ 

‘ So much the better. If your sister is gomg to be murdered 
it may as well be done next week as next year as far as I am 
concerned. Excuse my brutahty, Mr HoUyer, but this is 
simply a case to me and I regard it strategically. Now 
Mr Carlyle’s organization can look after IVIrs Creake for 
a few weeks, but it cannot look after her for ever. By in- 
creasing the imm ediate risk we diminish the permanent 
risk.’ 


‘I see,’ agreed HoUyer. ‘I’m awfuUy imeasy but I’m 
entirely in your hands.’ 

Then we wiU give Mr Creake every inducement and 

every opportumty to get to work. Where are you staying 
now?’ 


‘Just now with some fnends at St Albans.’ 

That is too far.’ The inscrutable ' eyes retained their 
tranquil depth but a new quahty of quickening mterest in 
e voice made Mr Carlyle forget the weight and burden of 
’ ruffled digmty. ‘Give me a few minutes, please. The 
cigarettes are behind you, Mr HoUyer.’ The blind man 

^ ’'vmdow and seemed to look over the cypress- 

TuoVpfl ^^fflenant ht a cigarette and Mr Carlyle 

p.cfed up Punch. Then Carrados turned round agaon. 

he demanded'rf^‘^^,ton^°” arrangements aside?’ 
‘Certainly.’ 

herl!-toBroo4rnrCotoE^|e/°™ 

is unexpectedly cut short your leave 

‘ The Marhan ? ’ tomorrow.’ 

mentsonyourw^Th^e ^ook up the move- 

way there and pick out a boat that does. Say 
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you are transferred. Add that you expect to be away only 
two or three months and that you really want the five 
hundred pounds by the time of your return. Don’t stay in 
the house long, please.’ 

/I understand, sir.’ 

‘St Albans is too far. Make your excuse and get away 
from there to-day. Put up somewhere in town, where you 
will he in reach of the telephone. Let Mr Carlyle and 
myself know where you are. Keep out of Creake’s way. I 
don’t want actually to tie you down to the house, but we 
may require your services. We will let you know at the 
first sign of anything doing and if there is nothing to be 
done we must release you.’ 

‘I don’t mind that. Is there nothing more that I can do 
now?’ 

‘Nothing. In going to Mr Carlyle you have done the best 
thing possible; you have put your sister into the care of the 
shrewdest man in London.* Whereat the object of this 
quite unexpected eulogy found himself becoming covered 
with modest confusion. 

‘Well, Max?’ remarked Mr Carlyle tentatively when they 
were alone. 

‘Well, Louis?’ 

‘ Of course it wasn’t worth while rubbmg it in before young 
Holly er, but, as a matter of fact, every single man carries 
the life of any other man — only one, mmd you — ^m his 
hands, do what you wrdl.’ 

‘Provided he doesn’t bungle,’ acquiesced Carrados. 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘And also that he is absolutely reckless of the conse- 
quences.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Two rather large provisos. Creake is obviously susceptible 
to both. Have you seen him?’ 

‘No. As I told you, I put a man on to report his habits in 
town. Then, two days ago, as the case seemed to promise 
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some interest—for he certainly is deeply involved with th 
typist, Max, and the thing might take a sensational turn a 
any time — went down to MuUing Common myselJ 
Although the house is lonely it is on the electric tram route 
You know the sort of market garden rurality that about 
dozen miles out of London offers — alternate bricks an' 
cabbages. It was easy enough to get to know about Creak 
locally. He mixes with no one there, goes into town a 
irregular times but generally every day, and is reputed t 
be devilish hard to get money out of. Fmally I made th 
acquaintance of an old fellow who used to do a day’ 
gardening at Brookbend occasionally. He has a cottage an 
a garden of his own with a greenhouse, and the business cos 
me the price of a poxmd of tomatoes.* 

‘Was it — a profitable investment?* 

‘As tomatoes, yes; as information, no. The old fello’ 
had the fatal disadvantage from our point of view of labom 
ing under a grievance. A few weeks ago Creake told him the 
he would not require him again as he was going to do h 
own gardening in future.’ 

‘That is something, Louis.’ 

‘If only Creake was going to poison his wife with hyo: 
cyamme and bury her, instead of blowing her up with 

dynamite cartridge and claiming that it came m among tl 
coal.’ 


‘True, true. StiU . . 

However, the chatty old soul had a simple explanatic 
for everything that Creake did. Creake was mad. He ha 
even seen him flying a kite m his garden where it was bouri 
to get wrecked among the trees. A lad of ten would hai 
known better, he declared. And certainly the kite did g< 
wrecked, for I saw it hangmg over the road myself. But ths 

be^ndW^^'^'^ ^ “playing with a toy” w 


A good many men have 
kinds lately,’ said Carrados. ‘ 


been flying kites of varioi 
Is he interested m aviation 
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‘I dare say. He appears to have some knowledge of 
scientific subjeGts. Now what do you want me to do, Max? 
‘Wm you do it?’ 

‘Implicitly — subject to the t^ual reservations.* 

‘Keep your man on Creake in town and let me have his 
reports after you have seen them. liunch with me here now. 
’Phone up to your office that you are detained on un- 
pleasant business and then give the deserving Parkinson an 
afternoon off by looking after me while we take a motor run 
round Mulling Common. If we have time we might go on to 
Brighton, feed at the “Ship”, and come back in the cool.’ 

* Amiable and thrice lucky mortal,* sighed Mr Carlyle, his 
ghmce wandering round the room. 

But, as it happened, Brighton did not figure in that 
day’s itinerary. It had been Carxados’s intention merely to 
pass Brookbend Cottage on this occasion, relying on his 
highly developed faculties, aided by Mr Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion, to inform him of the surroundmgs. A hundred yards 
before they reached the house he had given an order to his 
chauffeur to drop mto the lowest speed and they were 
leisurely drawing past when a discovery by Mr Carlyle 
modified their plans. 

‘By Jupiter 1’ that gentlenmn suddenly exclaimed; 
‘there’s a board up. Max. The place is to be let.* 

Carrados picked up the tube again. A couple of sentences 
passed and the car stopped by the roadside, a score of paces 
past the hunt of the garden. Mr Carlyle took out his note- 
book and wrote down the address of a firm of house agents. 

You might raise the bonnet and have a look at the 
engines, Harris,’ said Carrados. ‘We want to be occupied 
here for a few minutes.’ 

‘This IS sudden; Hollyer knew nothing of their leaving,’ 
remarked Mr Carlyle. 

‘Probably not for three months yet. All the same, Louis, 
we will go on to the agents and get a card to view whether 
we use it to-day or not.* 
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seemed little else wbco 
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sonnd. ^ , ut of the 

Someone is comui^ butheo^g 

bis friend. ‘It may be Holly » t. 

tins time.* ...j +>.#». otbeti .^<.n aS^*^ 


IS time. .. j+beotnci* . 

‘1 don’t hear anyone,’ «P‘“p wfo stippcd 
iooi tianged noisily and hlr copy 

seat and ensconced himself be _-qss ic 

'Creake Imnself,’ he .whispered w. ^C >* 

appeared at the gate. ‘Holiyer ^ 
changed. 'Waiting for a car, 1 suppos the 

But a car very soon swung past e ^ 

in winch ^Ir Creake was looking “lln:dtolook 7 ^ve 
Bor a mmnte or two longer he contm th 

aritly along the road. Then he walked s o 
l>ack to the house. . j 

* We will give him five or ten minutes, deci ^ 

‘ iiarcis is behaving very naturally.* ^ ^ey ^ 

,d>^ 


ilefore even the shorter period had run oot 


the^o® 


dC* 


re)[jaid, A. telegraph-hoy cycled leisurely along ' col^ 

leaving his machine at the gate, went up to th® . 
Evidently there was no reply, for in less than a . 

was trundling past them hack again- Bound the b ^gi 
approaching tram clanged its hell noisily, and, <1^. 
hy the warmng sound, "Mx Creake again appeared, tld^^ 
vnth a small portmanteau, in his hand. With a hacl>^^ 
glance he hurried on towards the next stopping-place, 
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boarding the car as it slackened down, he was carried out of 


their knowledge. , , ^ 

‘Very convenient of Mr Creake,’ remarked Carrados, with 

quiet satisfaction. ‘We will now get the order and go over 
the house m his absence. It might be useful to have a look 
at the wire as well.’ 

‘It mighit, Max,’ acquiesced Mr Carlyle, a little dryly. ^ 
‘But if it IS, as it probably is, in Creake’s pocket, how do 


you propose to get it? ’ 

‘By going to the post office, Louis, 

‘ Quite so. Have you ever tried to see a copy of a telegram 
addressed to someone else?’ 

‘I don’t think I have ever had occasion yet,’ admitted 


Carrados. ‘Have you?’ 

‘In one or two cases I have perhaps been an accessory 
to the act. It is generally a matter either of extreme 
delicacy or considerable expenditure.’ 

‘Then for Hollyer’s sake we will hope for the former 
here.’ And Mr Carlyle smiled darkly and hinted that he was 
content to wait for a fnendly revenge. 

A httle later, having left the car at the beginning of the 
stragglmg High Street, the two men called at the village 
post office. They had already visited the house agent and 
obtained an order to view Brookbend Cottage, declmmg 
with some difficulty the clerk’s persistent offer to accompany 
them. The reason was soon forthcoming. ‘As a matter of 
fact, explained the young man, ‘the present tenant is 
under our notice to leave.’ 

^Unsatisfactory, eh?’ said Carrados encouragingly. 

He s a corker,’ admitted the clerk, responding to the 
friendly tone ‘Fifteen months and not a doit of rent have 
we had That’s why I should have hked . . , 

‘We Will make every allowance,’ rephed Carrados. 

The post office occupied one side of a stationer^^^ 

It was not without some inward trepidation 
Carlyle found himself committed to the adventure 
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nervously towards the unseen house, ‘your ingenuity will 
get you mto a tight comer.’ 

‘Then my ingenuity must get me out again,’ was the 
retort. ‘Let us have our “view” now. The telegram can 
wait.’ 

An untidy workwoman took their order and left them 
standmg at the door. Presently a lady whom they both 
knew to be Mrs Creake appeared. '■ 

‘You wish to see over the house ? ’ she said, in a voice that 
was utterly devoid of any interest. Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she turned to the nearest door and threw it 
open. 

‘This is the drawing-room,’ she said, standing aside. 
They walked mto a sparsely furnished, damp-smelling 
room and made a pretence of looking round, while Mrs 
Creake remained silent and aloof. 

‘The dimng-room,’ she contmued, crossing the narrow 
hall and opemng another door. 

Mr Carlyle ventured a genial commonplace in the hope 
of mducmg conversation. The result was not encouraging. 
Doubtless they would have gone through the house imder 
the same frigid gmdance had not Carrados been at fault in a 
way that IVIr Carlyle had never known bim fail before. In 
crossing the haU he stumbled over a mat and almost fell. 

‘Pardon my clumsiness,’ he said to the lady. ‘I am, un- 
fortunately, qmte bhnd. But,’ he added, with a smile, to 
turn off the mishap, ‘even a blind man must have a house.’ 

The man who had eyes was surprised to see a flood of 
colour rush into Mrs Creake’s face. 

‘Blind I’ she exclaimed, ‘oh, I beg your pardon. Why did 
you not tell me? You might have fallen.* 

‘I generally manage fairly well,’ he replied. ‘But, of 
course, m a strange house . . .’ 

She put her hand on his arm very hghtly. 

‘You must let me guide you, ]ust a little,’ she said. 

The house, without being large, was full of passages an 
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on the other hand, was the personification of bland un- 
concern. 


‘You have just sent a telegram to Brookbend Cottage,’ 
he said to the young lady behind the brasswork lattice. 
We think it may have come inaccurately and should like a 
repeat. He took out his purse. ‘What is the fee?’ 

The request evidently was not a common one. ‘ Oh,’ said 
the girl uncertainly, ‘wait a minute, please.’ She turned to 
a pile of telegram duphcates behmd the desk and ran a 
doubtful finger along the upper sheets. ‘I think this is all 
right. You want it repeated?* 

Please. Just a tmge of questioning surprise gave point 
to the courteous tone. 

It Will be fourpence. If there is an error the amount will 
he refunded.’ 

C^ados put down his coin and received his change. 

ill it take long?’ he inquired carelessly, as he pulled 
on his glove. 

You will most hkely get it withm a quarter of an hour,’ 
she rephed. - 

^®°^ented Mr Carlyle, as they 
^ their car. ‘How do you propose to get that 

telegram, Max?’ j f & 


A laconic explanation. 

asVpfl the artifice of any elaboration, he simpl; 

bend in^h ^ ^t a convemen 

hnv QT^ ^ ’ gO'Ve him a warning note as the telegraph 

up a con 4 cm, 

himself ^ sate while Mr Carlyle len 

the inevif 1^1 ^ of a departmg friend. That wa 

‘Cr^ V “^Pression when the boy rode up. 

in? oiif w Cottage?’ mqmred Carrados, hold 

ffavehim^i,^'^'^^’ without a second thought the bo3 

there ^ode away on the assurance tha 1 

day, my friend, remarked Mr Carlyle, lookm^ 
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nervously towards the unseen house, ‘your ingenuity will 
get you into a tight comer.* 

‘Then my ingenuity must get me out again,’ was the 
retort. ‘Let us have our “view” now. The telegram can 
wait.’ 

An untidy workwoman took their order and left them 
standmg at the door. Presently a lady whom they both 
knew to he Mrs Creake appeared. 

‘You wish to see over the house? ’ she said, in a voice that 
was utterly devoid of any mterest. Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she turned to the nearest door and threw it 
open. 

‘This is the drawing-room,’ she said, standing aside. 

They walked mto a sparsely furnished, damp-smelling 
room and made a pretence of looking round, while Mrs 
Creake remained silent and aloof. 

‘The dining-room,’ she continued, crossing the narrow 
hall and opening another door. 

Mr Carlyle ventured a genial commonplace in the hope 
of mducmg conversation. The result was not encouragmg. 
Doubtless they would have gone through the house under 
the same frigid guidance had not Carrados been at fault in a 
way that Mr Carlyle had never known him fail before. In 
crossmg the hall he stumbled over a mat and Eilmost fell. 

‘Pardon my clumsiness,’ he said to the lady. ‘I am, un- 
fortunately, qmte bhnd. But,’ he added, with a smile, to 
turn off the mishap, ‘ even a bhnd man must have a house.* 
The man who had eyes was surprised to see a flood of 
colour rush into Mrs Creake’s face. 

‘Bbndr she exclaimed, ‘oh, I beg your pardon. Why did 
you not tell, me? You might have fallen.* 

‘I generally ^manage fanly well,’ he rephed. ‘But, of 
course, m a strange house .7^.’ 

She put her hand on his arm very lightly. 

‘You must let me gmde you, 3ust a httle,’ she said. 

The house, without bemg large, was full of passages and 
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